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PREFACE. 





IN the Volume which we now lay before the Pub- 
lic, we have fulfilled our. promise of analysing and 
censuring as they deserved, those infamous impos- 
tures on the credulity of nations, which have been 
promulgated in some neighbouring countries under 
the title of Republican Constitutions ; and we have 
marked the progress of tyranny in France. The 
Public will recollect, that this promise was made at a 
time when a state of hostility between this country 
and France was not to be expected. It could not 
then have been given ; it could not have been pub- 
lished with any party views; indeed to such views 
the New Annvuat Recister never has been, and, 
we trust, never will be, subjected. 


In the department of Domestic and Foreign 
Literature we have introduced a new and systematic 


arrange~- 
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arrangement ; by which the réader will be enabled to 
refer with more facility to the character of whatever 
book he may wish to appreciate; and more definitely 
to mark and ascertain the annual progress of science 


in all her various ramifications, 
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THE © 
HISTORY 


OF 


KNOWLEDGE, LITERATURE, 
AND TASTE, 


IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


DURING THE REIGN OF KING JAMES II, 


PART I, 


. 


HE house of Stewarts had not been more cala- 
mitous to the English church and nation in the 
male than illustrious in the female descendants. 

The four kings of this line were enemies of our 
civil and religious liberties; they governed without 
law, persecuted without distinction, levied taxes by the 
prerogative, and attempted to destroy the very existence 
of parliaments... James and Charles the first sought to 
reconcile both churches; but Charles and James II. 
went over to the court of Rome, and died in her com- 
munion. 


When James II. mounted the throne, the nation 
seemed voluntarily disposed to resign their constitutional 
liberties, and had he not made an open attack upon 
their religion, he might easily have rendered himself 
absolute. It is well known that the Tories entertain- 
ed a very different idea of the regal power from the 
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Whigs; in the last reign they had maintained the doc- 
trine of passive obedience and non-resistance, and‘ the 
Church of England enjoined it as an article of faith ; 


- but when they introduced this doctrine without limita- 


tion, they did not foresee its consequences; party zeal 
led them to support it in opposition to the Whigs ; 
and believing Charles and James sincerely attached to 
their interests, they thought the royal prerogative could 
not be extended too far, if exerted only against their 
adversaries. Thus, when James demanded a standing 
army in peace; (to which the parliament had ever 
been averse,) the Tories did not consider it as dangerous 
to themselves, nor is it probable that his going openly 
to mass would have excited their apprehensions, if he 
had not also employed popish officers in his army. To 
declare to parliament his intention to dispense with 
the tests, inspired a universal alarm, as the measure 
was as much against the Tory as the Whig interest ; the 
church which had been the chief support of monarchy, - 
began to fear, and the army, by which alone he meant 
to govern, to be disgusted. 


But it was in Ireland the mask was wholly thrown 
off; the protestants were totally expelled from all offices 
of trust and profit, and the catholics put in their places ; © 
Tyrconnel, a man who, from the blindness of his preju- 
dices, and the fury of his temper, was admirably qualified 
tor an agent to a bigotted monarch, and a cruel cause, 
Was invested with absolute authority. He disarmed all 
the protestants, dismissed those who were in the army, 
stripped them even of their regimentals, and turned them 
out to perish in the streets, where the barbarous ban- 
ditti were let loose, to. prey upon them in their defence- 


Jess situation. Many thousands relmguished their ef- 


fects, and came over to England, where they infused 
such a salutary dread 0: the same treatment, if popery 
should be established, as had a considerable influence . 
in its opposition, 
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All judicious persons of the catholic persuasion dis. 
approved of these proceedings, and easily foresaw their 
end ; they had experienced, during the outcry of the . 
popish plot, the antipathy which the nation bore to 
their opinions; and though some incidents had allayed 
that spirit, they well knew the. minds of the people 
were the same, and that any efforts to restore to the 
catholics power, would revive it. 


On the first rumor of this plot, the Church of Eng- 
land concurred in its prosecution, with the same vio- 
lence and credulity as the rest; but dreading after- 
wards the prevalence of republican and presbyterian 
principles, they engaged to support the court, and to 
their assistance it was that James owed his succession 
to the crown; finding their services so soon forgotten, 
and that popery was the only means of advancement, 
they however commenced an opposition, and joined 
against the general danger. 


To prevent inflammatory. sermons, James imposed 
silence on certain theological points, and ordered the 
bishops to prohibit their inferior clergy from discussing 
controversial subjects in the pulpit. But instead of obey- 
ing the mandate, they exposed the errors of the catholic 
communion with renewed zeal, and with so much 
learning, energy, and candour, as operated powerfully 


on the public mind, and redounded to their immortal 
honour. | 


Amongst those who first fell a sacrifice on this ovca- 
sion, was Dr. Sharpe, rector of St. Giles’s, and the 
bishop of London. Having attacked the superstitions 
of popery in the pulpit, positive commands were given 
to the bishop to suspend Dr. Sharpe ; but the bishop -re- 
fusing to comply, the king determined to punish him also 
for disobedience. 


To effect this, he revived the high commission court. It 
is well known, that ofall the engines of authority formerly 
b2 emploved 
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sewey=s by the crown, vone had been more destruc- 


~ tive of the liberty of the subject than this court, which 


with the Star Chamber, had been abolished m the 
reign of Charles I. by act of parliament, prohibiting 
its creation, or any thing resembling it, in all future times. 


But laws were no obstacles: to James, ‘and seven ec- 
clesiastical commissioners were invested with unlimited 
authority over the Church of England. Had James 
intended to adopt the most unpopular measure possible, 
it would have been this: it struck terror throughout the 
kingdom, for could this court be re-established, the con- 
version or bloody persecution of his subjects would in- 
evitably follow. Before this tribunal the bishop and 
Sharpe were summoned ; the bishop disclaimed their 
jurisdiction, affirming that he was subject to the me- 
tropolitan alone ; his plea was overruled; with riggs! $9 
he was suspended from all episcopal functions, for 
having disobeyed—not the laws, but the king’s order, 
and the bishops of Durham, Rochester, and Peterborough 
were vested with the administration of his office. 


The whole of this short reign consisted of illegal at- 
tempts against all that was most loved and revered by 
the nation. Even schemes, laudable in themselves, 
were so disgraced by the intentions of the king, that 
they only aggravated charges against him. - He became 
a patron of toleration to mortify the Church of England, 
and revoked those persecuting laws which, it must be 
owned, had been enacted against the dissenters, partly 
from the influence of the clergy. He issued a declara- 
tion of general indulgence, by yirtue of his prerogative, 
which it added, all his people were bound implicitly to 
obey. By the same power he annulled all laws against 
the catholics. To procure a favourable reception to this 
edict, he paid court to the dissenters, expatiated on their 
persecutions from the clergy, and ordered the processes 
in the ecclesiastical courts against them to be reviewed. 
But the presbyterians were too wise to improve this 


opportunity 
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opportunity of humbling their late enemies, and though © 
some violent men published i invectives and enjoyed their 
triumph, in general they conducted themselves with 
christian moderation. The episcopalians on their side 
omitted no measures. to promote union, acknowledged 
their error in driving the dissenters to extremities, and 
pleaded (what evidently was true) that they were not 
aware of the artifices of the court or the designs of 
the monarch. 


It is to be lamented that when the non-conformists, 
rejoicing in the liberty of conscience of which they had 
solong been cruelly deprived, returned their thanks to 
the king, they extolled the royal che To e, which on 
principles civil and religious, they had before. inva- 
riably opposed, but something may be pleaded in ex- 
cusc for men who had undergone persecution for twenty- 
five years, and regained their privileges by an arbi- 
trary act for the Rrst time in this reign beneficial’ to 
the subject. If ‘arbitrary power were always’ so ex- 
erted, the most violent republican would ‘be con- 
strained to acknowledge, ° 


“ A sovereign monarch, but a sovereign good.” 


James published.a second declaration nearly in the 
same terms, and to abase the church of England yet 
more, (against which jhe was implacably irritated) with 
this peculiar injunction, that all divines should read it in 
their churches. He thus armed against himself the 
whole body of the clergy who determined now to sa- 
crifice every thing to their consciences. 


The first champions on this service of danger were 
Lloyd, Ken, Turner, Lake, White, Trelawny dnd San- 
croft ; these concerted an address in the form of a peti- 
tion, which with the warmest expressions of loyalty 
remonstrated, *‘ that though desirous of giving liberty of 
conscience to all protestant dissenters in alegal manner, 
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et as the declaration of indulgence was founded on an 
authority declared illegal by parliament, they could not 
consistent with their principles promulgate it. 


Obstinacy was a distinguishing characteristic of 
James: far from yielding to the strongest opposition, he 
was unable to endure the slightest dissent, and a petition 
so reasonable in its matter, and so modest in its ex- 
pression, exasperated this infatuated monarch to attempt 
the destruction of the bishops. As it was delivered in 
private they were summoned before the council, and on 
their refusal to give bail, committed to the tower, for a 
libel. Orders were issued that they should be conveyed 
thither by water, as the whole city was in commotion, 
and deeply interested in their favour. 


The people were no sooner informed of it than the 
river was linetl with spectators; the populace knelt 
as the reverend prisoners passed, imploring their bless- 
ing, invoking heaven to protect them, and encouraging 
them tosufferin the cause of their religion. Even the 
soldiers considering those as martyrs whom they were 
appointed to guard as culprits, besought their forgive- 
ness, The bishops by their resigned and pious beha- 
viour, encreased the sympathy and admiration of the 
multitude ; exhorting them to fear God, and still main- 
tain their loyalty. On landing, they went to the tower 
chapel to return thanks for all they had suffered in the 
cause of truth. 


The 29th of June was fixed for their trial, and their 
return was more splendidly attended than their imprison- 
ment, twenty-nine peers, a great number of gentlemen, 
and an immense crowd of people waited upon them to 
Westminster Hall. Their fate was considered as in- 
volving that of the nation, and freedom or slavery con- 
nected with the decision. The crowh lawyers had re- 
ceived directions to prosecute them for a seditious libel : 
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the dispute was learnedly discussed on each side : two of 
the judges (Holloway and Powel) declared in favour of 
the bishops; the jury withdrew into a chamber where 
they passed the whole night, but next morning returned 
into the court and pronounced them not guilty. The 
hall resounded with acelamations which were coms 
municated from the city to the adjacent villages, they 
even extended to the camp.at Hounslow where the 
king was at dinner, who enqidiring the cause of those 
rejoicings had the mortification to hear it was the shout- 
ings of the soldiers at the a¢quittal of the bishops. 


If the clergy testified the spirit of martyrs in support 
of their religion—James evinced no, less ardor jn the 
establishment of his own; still he resolved to persist 
in violent measures: he dismissed from their offices the 
two judges who favoured the bishops on their trial, and 
ordered all those clergymen to be prosecuted who had 
not read the declaration in their churches. 


The people of England, though long divided between 
Whig and Tory were unanimous in their opposition 
against the king ; the Whigs hated him upon principles 
of liberty, the Tories on principles of religion: the 
former had ever shewn themselves tenacious of their 
political mghts, the latter of their theological tenets; 
James had invaded both, so that all factions fora time 
were laid aside and their mutual aim was to expel tho 
tyrant. 


It was not long before this glorious purpose was 
atchieved, and by a train of providences, without 
clamoar and without bloddshed, the courage and abili- 
ties of the prince of Orange, and the pusillanimity of 
James effected the deliverance of the kingdom, and 
restored on permanent principles, peace, happiness; 
and liberty. 
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It is the opinion of our first English critic*, “ that 
our own language from the reformation to the present 
times has been chiefly dignified and adorned by the 
works of our divines who considered as commentators, 
controvertists or preachers, have left all nations far be- 
hind them. No vulgar language can boast such treasures 
of theological knowledge or such multitudes of authors 
at once learned, elegant, and pious. 


“ Other countries and communities have writers 
perhaps equal in abilities and diligence, but if we unite 
numbers with excellence the superiority is incontestably 
on our side. Of Ethics, little is necessary to be said, 
as they are comprehended in practical divinity, and are 
better taught in English sermons than in any other. books 
ancient or modern. Of our excellence in metaphysical 
disquisitions, he that peruses the works of our clergy 

ill easily discover how far human subtlety has been 
able to penctrate.” 


Amongst the authors thus eminently distinguished in 
the reign of James II. were Tillotson, Stillingfleet, 
Sherlock, Tenison, Patrick, Claget, Gee, Aldrich, Wake 
and Ken, men as justly celebrated for their integrity as 
their talents, actuated by the purest motives, qualified 
for the deepest researches, capable of the greatest sacri- 
fices, their writings may be considered as the bulwarks 


of the church of England, and their lives its brightest 
ornament, 


John Tillotson was born in Yorkshire in 1630, his 
parents were rigid non conformists, and he was educated 
in their principles ; in his maturer years he rejected the 
doctrines of Calvin and quitted their community, but 
was ever remarkable for that strictness of life and 
morals which characterised the puritans, and he ever 
retained the greatest esteem and tenderness for men 


* Jounson, 
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of that persuasion. His proficiency in learning induced 
his father to send him to the university at Cambridge, 
where he entered a student at Clare Hall, and within a 
year was clected feliow. He was then distinguished by 
the sweetness of his disposftion, and promising abilities 
united with prudence not common at those early years. 


In 1656 he quitted college and became tutor to 
Edward Prideaux, Esq. attorney general to Cromwell, 
in which situation he continued some years, — [is first 
sermon which appeared in print was in 1661, on Matt, 
vii. 12. it was preached at the morning exercise at 
Cripplegate, when he was amongst the Presbyterians, 
whose conferences he attended as an auditor at the 
Savoy, for the review of the liturgy. Burnet relates, 
“that Tillotson being at Whitehall” on a fast day, went 
out of curiosity into the presence chamber where this 
solemnity was kept by Richard, and the ministers of the 
gospel, and saw there on one side the new protector 
with his family and on the other six preachers with 
whose sallies of ranting enthusiasm in prayer he was 
much disgusted. His separation from the Dissenters has 
been ascribed to this cause ; and certain it is, that the 
year following he submitted to the act of uniformity, 
and became a preacher in the church where his reputa- 
tion as an orator, and his compositions as a divine, raised 
him far above his contemporaries. 


In 1666 he took the degree of Dr. in divinity, and 
having married the niece of Oliver Cromwell, was con- 
nected by affinity with Dr. Wilkins; and preached the 
consecration sermon of that prelate to the See of Chester. 
Through the interest of his friends, (for he ever was 
averse to solicitation himself:) ‘Tillotson was made 
prebendary of Canterbury, and advanced to the deanery 
of that‘cathedral in 1672, faithful and indefatigable in 
the djscharge of his sacred function, he opposed the 
reigning vices in the age of Charles the second (Popery 
and Atheism) with rational zeal, and genuine piety, and 
neither 
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neither temporised nor sought preferment by concealing 
his. opinions: in the succeeding reign. When the de- 
claration of James was published, and the king com- 
plained to ippaenep Sheldon of the refractory conduct 
of the clergy. who refused to observe or enjoin silence on 
the subject of Popery, Sheldon assembled some of them 
together to consider what reply should be made to his 
Majesty. Tillotson suggested as an answer, that since 
the king professed the protestant religion it would be 
a thing unprecedented to forbid the clergy to preach in 
defence of it, an argument so just and conclusive that it 
had a considerable influence over their subsequent 
conduct, 


At the same time he observed great moderation towards 
the dissenters, and joined a treaty for a comprehension 
of such as could be brought within the community of 
the church, by making mutual concessions, acknow- 
ledging they had some plausible objections to the.com- 
mon prayer, and rather persuading them to submit to 
the ceremonies of the church than be zealous for them. 
But the intemperance of patty rendered this plan 
abortive. | ‘ 


At the revocation of the edict of Nantz, when the 
Hugonots took refuge in this country, many of them 
settled at Canterbury, and the king having granted 
briefs to, collect alms for their relief, Tillotson was 
eminently active in promoting their success, and when 
one of the prebendaries refused to read the briefs as 
contrary to the rubric, he was silenced by the dean 
with this answer, “ charity is above rubrics.” 


Such was the reputation of Tillotson that when the 
settlement of the crown on king William was agitated 
in parliament, the princess Ann of Denmark, (who had 
been advised to oppose it, as prejudicial to her own 
interest) consulted him on this important subject, and 


in Consequence of his arguments is said to have re- > 
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3 linquished it. He was afterwards admitted into the 
s highest degree of confidence with king William and 
ot Mary, to whose advancement he had been zealosuly 
: attached.  ‘Tillotson’s ambition had never extended 
nr) farther than the exchange of his deanery of Canterbury 
a for that of St. Paul’s, which was granted him, on the 
. promotion of Stillingfleet to the See of Worcester, but 
_ at the very time his majesty had higher views for this 
" © disinterested prelate. : 
. Archbishop Sancroft having refused to take the oath 
it of allegiance, his suspension became necessary ; and if he’ 
ersisted in his sentiments his removal unavoidable. 
‘he king had such an exalted opinion of ‘Tillotson, 
s that he immediately resolved to make him primate. 
‘i His reluctance on this occasion is expressed in a letter 
t to Lady Russel yet extant, in which he earnestly peti- 
‘- tioned “ to be spared in this thing, and not to be made 
- | a wedge to drive out the present archbishop.” He had 
© © already refused a mitre and his last wish seemed to be 
i this elevation; but the earnest representations of the 
. king, and a zeal for his service, in the end overcame his 
resolution, and he was consecrated archbishop of Can- 
terbury. A man of Dr. Tillotson’s gentle disposition had 
the greatest reason to dread the primacy, as it ne- 
n cessarily must pain his feelings to displace any one, and 
1 4 whoever succeeded Sancroft was certain of being ex- 
s posed to the virulence of the nonjurors, who would con- 
ao | scientiously detest him, which hé deeply experienced, 
S$ §% From the moment of his acceptance of the primacy, 
i they pursued him with unrelenting acrimony, which 
lasted during his life and was not appeased after his 
death. He was insulted by incendiary letters, gross 
; calumnies and keen invectives, without number. Yet 
1 his amiable temper continued unruffled, and his christian 
I charity undiminished, and so far from being exasperated 
) at this treatment, when’ some of the authors of these 
libels were discovered and they were seized on this 
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account, he used all his interest with the government to 
screen them from punishment. He was no sooner 
settled in the archiepiscopal see, than he formed ex- 
tensive designs for the good of the church atid the pro- 
motion of piety, and in these views he received every 
encourazement from the throne: but did not survive his 
advancement above three years, a term too limited to 
effect important changes. The palsy put an end to his 
mortal existence in the 65th year of his age. 


Never was a subject more sincerely or deservedly 
Jamented: in every relation of life he was exemplary 
in conduct, in all his commerce with mankind he was 
open, forgiving, tender hearted, and bountiful. While 
he was in a private station, he regularly laid aside one 
fifth of his income for charitable purposes, and so little 
did he improve his fortune in his elevation, that at his 
death he left nothing for his family but the copy right 
ofhissermons. Born inan age when party raged, and 
the moderate are exposed to the fury of all sides, he was 
assaulted by each, but calumny and insult had no other 
effect, than to display his virtues, endear his memory, and 
perpetuate his fame. 


The works of Tillotson are highly esteemed by foreign 
nations, as well ashis own. He began his course of 
divinity with the true foundation of it, the studv of the 
scriptures, on which he spent several years; he accurately 


perused the ancient philosophers on ethics, and the 


fathers on doctrine, and with these Gualifications, com- 


posed the greatest variety of sermons on the best sub- » 


jects yet extant. Good sense, sound reasoning, and pro- 
found erudition charactérise his compositions. He 
addresses the understanding rather than the passions ; he 
is Clear, copious and argumentative, and though it has 
been objected that his words are frequently ill chosen and 
ill placed, and his periods long and inharmonious, 
Dryden.ascribed his success in prose to the perusal of his 
writings, and Addison considered them as the standard 
of the English language. 
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Dr. Thomas Tenison, afterwards archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was born at Cottenham, in Cambridgeshire, 
1636, and educated at the free-schoe! in Norwich ; 
whence he was sent to Corpus “Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degrees both in arts and 
divinity. He was fellow of his college; and in the 
beginning of his life, wHile the fanatical goverament 
lasted, studied physic, but afterwards took orders. He 
was minister of St. Andrew’s church in Cambridge, 
where he attended the sick inhabitants in the plague. 
He had acquired a high reputation for learning and abi- 
lities, and gave a public specimen of them in an Exa- 
mination of the Creed of Hobbes, published in 8vo. 
He was one of the clergy so zealous and indefatigable 
in checking the growth of popery, both under Charles 
and James. His controversy with the papists, in which 
their doctrines are forcibly attacked, and his Baconiana, 
or the genuine Remains of Sir Francis Bacon, are 
esteemed amongst the best of his works. He was emi- 
nent for liberality. During the severe frost, his private 
disbursements to the poor amounted to more than three 
hundred pounds. When he was presented with the 
vicarage of St. Martin’s, he endowed the parish with a 
free school, built a handsome library, and furnished it 
with useful books. By king William and Mary he was 
made arch-deacon of London, nominated, in 1691, to 
the see of Lincoln, and, on the death of Tillotson, to 
that of Canterbury. It is mentioned by Dr. Kennet, that, 
“the court was particularly solicitous to fill up this 
archbishopric well, the first person (he adds) which pre- 
sented itself to the public eye was Stillingfleet ; but his 
abilities, great as they were, had not conciliated affec- 
tion; and there was much jealousy of him; and in- 
deed his body could not have sustained the fatigues of 
the station. Dr. Hall, bishop of Worcester, was recom- 
mended by many for piety and moderation; but the 
character most esteemed by their majestics, and most 
generally approved by the court, the clergy and the 
people, was Dr. Tenison, bishop of Lincoln, who had 
been 
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been exemplary in every station of life, had restored 
a neglected diocese to order, and in the office of a pa- 


rochial clergyman had done as much good as it ap. | 
. peared possible forany man to do. It was with great © 
Importunity, and after refusing better offers, that he J 


Was prevailed upon to accept the bishopric of Lincoln; 
and it was with still greater reluctance that he now 
obeyed their: majesties’ command for his translation to 
Canterbury.” 


In this elevated situation he remained twenty. years, 
discharging its duties with the same industry, charity 
and zeal which had marked the humble, persecuted 
curate. He died in the 79th year of his age, 1715. 

*. 

+ -Dr. Patrick was another of the illustrious champions 
for the protestant religion in this age. He opposed the 
king’s declaration, and assisted Tenison in erecting a 
school at St. Martin’s, to confront the popish seminary, 
opened at the Savoy to decoy youth to the catholic per- 
suasion. 


When he was chaplain to James he had a conference 
with a Romish priest, in the presence of his majesty, 
who was desirous to convert the earl of Rochester to 
popery; but instead of perverting, this conference con- 
firmed his lordship in his own principles ; and the king, 
going out abruptly, declared that he never heard a. bad 
cause so well, nor a good so ill defended. He em- 
ployed every art to gain over Patrick, whose piety en- 
deared him to all ranks and communities. During the 
plague he also refused the archdeaconry of Hunting- 
don, to remain amongst his parishioners when he was 
rector of St. Paul's, Covent-garden ; and his apostolic care, 
and universal charity, rendered him one of the brightest 
examples amongst the most eminent divines. Samed 
even told him that he would be content, if he would 
only abate his zeal against the church of Rome} and 
enjoy his own opinions silently. But Patrick answered, 

that 
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that he never would give up a religion, or his zea} for 
a religion, so well proved as the protestant. 


At the revolution, le was eminently useful in settling, 
the affairs of the church, and advanced to the bishopric 
of Ely, where his labours were as unremitted, his cha- 


"rity as unbounded, his life as exemplary, his influence 


only more extended. He died in the 81st year of his 
age, honoured, beloved, and mourned. 


This prelate ranks high amongst the excellent writers 
of his time: he published various works—Sermons, 
tracts against popery, meditations and prayers. He 
has left commentaries on the sacred scriptures, which 
are esteemed the most useful of any in the language, 
and with Lowth on the Prophecies, Arsold on the Apo- 
crypha, and Whitby on the New Testament, they form 
a regular commentary on all the sacred books. His 
style i is easy, his compositions rational ; but that which 
particularly characterises them is the strain of elevated 
piety and unaffected devotion equal to that of the 
early fathers, and breathing the spirit of the primitive 
church. 


Dr. Stillingfleet was descended from an ancient fa- 
mily at Stillingfleet, near York. He was born, 1635, 
in the county of Dorsetshire. After an education at 
a private grammar school, he was sent to St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, of which he was chosen fellow. 
In 1659 he published “ Irenicam, or a Weapon Salve 
for the Church’s Wounds ;” which, whilst | it dis- 
played surprising abilities and learning in so young 
a man, gave great offence to the church party, by 
allowing too much to the state. He had afterwards 
the candour to acknowledge, there were many things 
in that work which he would not write again; some 
which were the faults of youth, and want of con- 
sideration; others in which. he conceded too far, 
in 
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in hopes of gaining over the dissenting parties. On 
reprinting the book, he prefixed a discourse on the 
power of excommunication in a Christian church, which 
appeased those churchmen who had censured his Ire- 
nicum. In this, his design is to prove that the church 
is a distinct society from the state, and has divine rights 
and privileges of its own, particularly the power of cen- 
suring offenders, resulting from its constitution asa 
Christian society, and that these rights cannot be 
alienated to the state after their being united in a 
Christian country. 


The same year he published Origines Sacre, or a Ra- 
tional Account of the Grounds of natural and revealed 
Religion, a work which for extensive and profound 
learning, solidity of judgment, strength of argument, 
and perspicuity of expression, would have done the 
highest honour to any age, and was an astonishing per- 
formance for one who had but just completed his 
twenty-seventh year. When he appeared afterwards at 
the visitation, bishop Sanderson, hts diocesan, seeing so 
young a man, could hardly believe it was Stillingfleet, 
whom he then knew only by his writings, and embrac- 
ing him said, ‘‘ he expected rather to have seen a person, 
as considerable for his years as he had already shewn 
himself for his learning.” This work established his 
celebrity, and has ever been esteemed one of the best 
defences of revealed religion. He was engaged in all 
the controversies of the times with deists, socinians, 
papists, and dissenters; in 1689 he was made bisho 
of \\ orcester, and soon after opposed Locke for having 


laid down some principles in his Essay on Understanding | 


which seemed to the bishop to strike at the mysteries of 
revealed religion. 


Stillingfleet died in March, 1699, in the 63d year of his. 
age. In his person he was tall, of a countenance ex- 
pressive and commanding, and in his air there was that 
which inspired awe. 


He 
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He was equally distinguished by the quickness of 
his apprehension, the accucacy of his judgment, and the 
tenaciousness of his memory. His reading was uni- 
versal, his study intense, and with such application 
united to such powers it is not extraordinary that he 
stands one of the first on the lists of Fame. 

Dr. William Sherlock was another luminary of this 
age: he was born in Southwark, in 1641,and educated at 
Eton, where he soon became eminent for the vigor of his 
genius and the application of his studies. Thence he 
removed to Cambridge, where, after taking his degree 
of doctor in divinity, he was made prebendary of St. 


Paul’s. 


He wrote mich and ably on the populat subject— 
Popery; and was acknowledged to be both clear and 
strong in stile and argument. After the revolution, he was 
suspended from his preferments on wena So oaths of 
allegiance to William; but on matute deliberation, and 


after many conscientious scruples, his prejudices were 
removed, and he became dean of St. Paul’s, 


Though his taste, as well as his talents, seem to have 
led him into frequent controversies, he always appears 
to have written from a full conviction of truth. He 
warmly opposed South on the doctrine of the Trinity ; he 
wrote against the socinians and against the dissenters, . 
and had to withstand the attacks of the non-jurors, who 
were loud in their clamours against him for taking the 
oaths. He defended himself, as he had been accustomed 
to do every cause, most admirably, in a piece intitled, 
‘“« The Case of the Allegiance due to Sovereign Princes 
stated and resolved according to Scripture, Reason, 
and the Church of England, particularly respecting the 
Oath enjoined to their Present Majesties.” He was the 
author of several works not controversial, of which his 
Treatise upon Death was the most celebrated, and is yet 
held in universal esteem. He died at Hampstead, in 

1802. c the 
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the sixty-seventh year of his age. Burnet mentions 
this excellent divine ‘in high terms, but adds, that he 
was apt to treat ‘his adversaries with contempt, which 
created him many enemies. If something of asperity 
mingled with his controversial writings, 1t ought to be 
recollected with what kind of adversaries he was en- 
aged: South was an antagonist who beyond any other 
excited the spirit of bitterness and acrimony ; and if his 
own weapon was turned against himself, it was because 
he could be foiled by no other, The character of Sher- 
lock was amiable in private life, his public conduct 
actuated by principle, and his morals exemplary. 


Dr. Ken was not more conspicuous for purity of 
morals and eminence in learning than for retaining the 
favour of Charles If. when he reproved his licentious- 
ness, and the esteem of James, though he ventured te 
tell him truth. 


To the honour of Charles, he conferred on him the 


Bishopric of Bath and Wells, after receiving a pointed - 


o 
rebuke ; and when the papists endeavoured to prejudice 
James against him by misrepresenting a sermon preached 
in the Royal Chapel when he was absent, the king al- 
lowed him a private conference to defend himself, and 
was not offended by the bishop boldly telling him, 
that if his majesty had not neglected his own duty of 
being at church, his enemies would not have had that 
opportunity of calumniating him. What was yet more 
extraordinary, though he daily relieved the prisoners 


confined in his diocese at Wells on the duke of | 
Monmouth’s rebellion, James never suspected him of | 
disaffection tor these- acts of charity . towards his 7 


enemies. 


_ Notwithstanding loyalty tohis prince was a prominent 7 
feature in his upright character, he deemed it justice to 7 
his country to make one of the seven bishops who 7 
formed the noble stand for the liberties of the people § 
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against the king’s prerogative, and was sent with them 
to the Tower. 


After this sacrifice, he suffered himself to be deprived 
of all his preferments, and his bishopric (which com- 
prised his whole fortune) rather than offend his con- 
science by taking the oaths to king William, which he 
thought incompatible with his former allegiance to 
James, and was thus reduced to receive those charitable 
donations from others which he had so liberally bestowed 
on all. When his effects were sold on his deprivation, 
the whole produced but 700I. for which sum lord Wey- 
mouth allowed him $01. perannum. But though his scru- 
ples obstructed his own preferment, he never censured 
those who complied with the conditions prescribed by 
government; indeed it was by his persuasions that his 
old friend Dr. Hooper accepted the bishopric which 
he himself resigned. During his whole retirement to 
the end of his lite, his peaceable and exemplary conduct 
obtained the admiration of each party, and queen Ann 
annually conferred on him a bounty. He blamed those 
nonjurors who were for continuing a separation, and 
consequently perpetuating a schism, by private conse- 
crations amongst themselves; he acknowledged that his 
declining the oaths was owing to a tenderness of con- 
science, which on eyery signal occasion in his life, it 
had been his rule to follow ; but he did not doubt that 
several had sworn allegiance with as clear a conviction 
ot right, as he refused it, but if he should be persuaded 
to comply contrary to his own views, he should be the 
most miserable man in the world. 


Bishop Ken died in 1710. His works were published 
in 4 vols. and consisted of devotional pieces in prose 
and verse. His manual of prayers for the Winchester 
scholars is distinguished by its practical simplicity, and 
has met a favorable reception from all ages and degrees; 
it is admirably calculated for the benefit, and adapted to 
the capacities of vouth. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Burnet, afterwards bishop of Sarum, was a zealous 
friend to the church of England, to which his works 
have done considerable service. His charity, learning 
and modcration rendered him a public blessing. ‘The 
bigots of the high church party accused him of wanting 
zeal, as he treated the dissenters with great lenity, 
laying it down as a tule that we had no more rea. 
son to quarrel with our fellow creatures for their 
different opinions than complexions. Like the good 
Tillotson, he lived in the very worst times for candid 
men to live in; sincerity and mildness rendering him 
obnoxious to both parties. “ By thus doing, thou re. 
proachest us.’’: But whatever was alledged against his 
moderation as a Politician, or his credulity as a Writer, no 
attack could be made upon his virtuous life. His charity 
was not confined to speculation, nor his liberality to 
sentiment; to the poor he was a father; and not only 
relieved, but sought out objects of distress, edifying as 


much by his — as he enlightened by his instruc: ° 


tions ;—but his life and works come more properly 
under the succeeding reigns. 


Rapin, Bingrepiie Britannica, Biographical Dictienary, Kennet, 
Hume, Burnet, f 


irch, &e. &e. 
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Stal? of Parties. 
their Resignation. 
sures Of the ir Successors, 
the Government. 
suphor the Minister. 
Downfall of Faction, 
ment. Specch from 
flo 4i¢ of 
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a a free government the state of 
Larties inust always be closely 
regarded, if we desire rightly to Un 

derstand the motives and conduct of 
those who are the principal agents 
in political transactions. We have 
gee rally pre taced our annual vo- 
lume by some observations of this 
tendency; and in our last we en- 
deavoured to exhibit such a picture 
of the character and conduct of the 
late administration, and “of their 
SuCCeSssOrs, aS Was MOst Consistent 
with candour and with truth. We 
may venture to add too, that we 
trust we shall be found consistent 
with ourseves; and that the por- 
trait which was then exhibited of 
the ministry who for so long a pe- 
wd, and with such different: suc- 


General Satisfaction of the Nation. 
The Constitution restored. 
Throne. 
Lirds—In the House of Commons. 
| Of Peace—tlu the House of Lords—In the House of Commons. 


Review of the Conduct of the late Ministry previous to 
A solemn Pledge given by tdem lo support the Mea- 
The House of Grenville. 
The Grenville Party dissatisfied. 


lts Views upon 
The Whig Party 
The 
Meeting of Parlia- 
the Address—In the 
Debates on the Prelimi- 


Debate on 


cess, conducted the affairs of this 
country, was perfectly accordant 
with the representations which from 
time to time we had occasion to 
make ot their conduct. 

‘The man who presumes to criti- 
cise the conduct of 2 ministry, must 
expectto stand included in the ranks 
of opposition, arty admits of no 
medium; al! mast be anqualified 
praise, and silence itself is some- 
times construed into censure.— 
Though not among those who as- 
cribed to the basest of motives every 
action of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, we certainly did nat 
class wiih his devoted admirers. It 
was our wish and endeavour to con- 
sider him io the same light in 
which posterity wall regard him, 
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with his virtues and his faults. We 
were always more ready to ascribe 
his failures to a want of experience 
and discretion, than to evil inten- 
tions; Our censure was directed not 
by spleen or i!! mature, and we ra- 
ther questioned the sounduess of his 
understanding than the integrits 
of his heart. We must indced see 
much more forcible proofs thau 
have ever yet been brought before 
the public, before we can admit his 
title to the character of a great 
statesman or a great financier. In 
his political capacity we have seen 
a series of mistakes. We saw a 
war commenced, to say the Jeast of 
it, at an unseasonable crisis; we 
saw it conducted with but little 
ability. We saw overtures rejected 
when the most advantageous terms 
tight have been obtained; we saw 
negotiations commenced at the most 
unpropitions periods, and when the 
demands of the enemy were certain 
to be exaggerated. ‘Lhe causes as- 
signed for the war varned as volten 
as circumstances changed, and the 
jt ople (but why speak of thie peo- 
ple at such a time ?) were really 
never informed for what they were 
atwar. ‘To Mr. Pitt we cannot as- 
cribe our naval successes. In naval 
operations, the most incompetent of 
ministers could not fail, when we 
consider the extent of our marine, 
the broken and almost ruined state 
of the enemy's navy, the skill and 
spirit of our seamen. In every 
other instance, discomfiture and mis- 
fortune attended every project, We 
saw a British army disgracefully 
tread back its steps from the fron- 
tiers of France, and Flanders left 
once more to the plunder of an in- 
satiable enemy. We saw the flower 
of the British youth sacrificed in a 
fruitless contest at St. Domingo; a 
contest not against the enemy, but 
the climate ; a contest, in which a 
prudent ministry would never hare 
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engaged. We saw Corsica first 
hailed as a brilliant jewel in the 
imperial crown, and afterwards 
shamefully abandoned, witha naval 
force such as ought to have ex- 
cluded the possibility of resistance, 
We saw, not the battle, but the 
massacre of Quiberon. We sawan 
expedition delayed in its prepara. 
tions, and betrayed by its publicity, 
which was to have astonished and 
regenerated [urope, fail in all its 
objects, and terminated by a diss 
graceful convention —We saw the 
ill-planned, the ill-conducted at- 
tack upon Holland. Afier this, 
shall we call Mr. Pitt a statesman ; 
shall insapity itself extort from us 
the compliments which are due to 
an able minister? After the un- 
exainpled profusion of his govern- 
ment, after a war which we could 
demonstrate cost more than double 
what it annually ought to have cost, 
shall we denominate him an able 
administrator of the public finances? 
Let the swarms who have fed upon 
his lavish expenditure, who have 
fattened on the pillage of the peo- 
ple, extol his merits in this capa 
city; we have never seen them; 
and we once more throw down the 
gaunilet, and dare any of his advo- 
cates to prove that he ever evinced 
either a comprehensive or an accu- 
rate knowledge of the science fot 
which he is extolled. 

Under the administration of Mr. 
Pitt we were condemned, con- 
quered, deserted abroad ; we were 
divided and distracted at home. He 
had a kind of dexterity in creating 
discord; and, like another Cad 
mus, could raise ap factions where 
there would have been none, Whit 
has since followed may serve to 
convince us that he was utterly u- 
acquainted with the character, the 
temper, the spirit of the nation be 
was appointed to govern. We hart 
since seen the people pacified, con 
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ciliated, moved with the facility of 
children, by a set of oen new in 
office, without influence or con- 
nexions, with nothing but charac- 
ter and some kaowledge of the 
English temper to support them. 
What is the charm with which they 
have subdued sedition, and united 
every party? A little condescen- 
tion, a proper share of moderation, 
a conformity to the constitution, 
and some attentien to the spirit of 
the people whose affairs they were 
appointed to conduct. To those 
who are dazzled by the splendour 
ot eloquence, or seduced by the 
music of words, we leave the pleas- 
ing delusion of gazing in profound 
but stupid admiration of Mr. Pitt, 
but such will never be the senti- 
ment of the well-informed, or the 
verdict of the inspartial historian. 
In one instance, we must allow, 
he displayed a portion of wisdom 
and of foresight, which, we confess, 
his strong predilection for office and 


authority did not lead us to expect, 
and that was in his retreat. He 
had conducted the vessel of the 
state to the verge of destruction, 
and, we confess, we did not expect 
he would have left_her till she 


foundered. He did, indeed, ma- 
uifest something like the prudence 
of a statesman, when he foresaw his 
impending ruin aod that of the 
public. ‘The continent of Europe 
was more than alienated, it was ex- 
asperated. Great-Britain had lost 
her established character for good 
taith and integrity, by the violation 
of the treaty of El-Arish, a deed of 
blood, stamped for atrocity by the 
sacrifice of the Turkish army ; and 
by the profligate declaration, that 
the negotiation at Lisle was only 
eatered upon to dupe the people of 
Eng!and. A confederacy, that shook 
to the centre our naval supremacy, 
was formed in the North. Ireland 
bad scarcely recovered the effects 
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of the late rebellion, and was ripe 
for a newone. The budget and 
port-folio of the great financier 
were completely exhausted, nor was 
it possible for him to find means 
to support any longer a war which, 
we again assert, and are ready to 
maintain, stands without a parallel 
in its lavish erpenditure. Peace 
was become absolutely necessary, 
it was universally called for by the 
couotry, and peace he knew he 
was unable to make. At this pe- 
riod, then, Mr. Pitt, most pru- 
dently we confess, retired from 
public business, 

His retreat from office was, how- 
ever, in the contemplation of the 
principal himself, only a temporary 
secession, and he meditated the re- 
sumption of his situation as soon as 
it could be accomplished, probably 
at the head of a cabinet more docile 
and tractable than his late col- 
leagues ; for the most perfect bar- 
mony did not subsist among the 
members of the late administration. 
When Mr. Pitt vacated-his official 
situation, his principal solicitude 
was to exclade Mr. Vox and his 
party from his majesty’s confi- 
dence, for their admission would 
have been a death-blow to all his 
hopes ; and to this object there is 
scarce any sacrifice which he would 
not have made. 

We have been led to carry back 
this short review of the political 
state of the country, somewhat fur- 
ther than the nature of an annual 
publication appears to warrant, as 
some circumstances have lately been 
made public, which serve to throw 
considerable light on the state of 
partics at the period af which we 
are totreat The appointment of 
Mr. Addington, we have reason to 
believe, was made in the manner 
in which we stated it in our last 
volume, and on principles equally 
honotrable to his majesty, aad to 
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the man of whom he had made 
choiwe as his confidential servant. 
Mr. Addington, though he had 
long exercised A legislative office of 
the highest importance, was in 
some measure new to the official 
business of the executive govern- 
ment ; he was without family sup- 
port; and his parliamentary con- 
nexions, perhaps, extcaded no fur- 
ther than the interehenge of those 
civilities which were the result of 
his official situation. The appoint- 
ment was, therefore, not defini- 
tively accepted tll the minister 
elect had consulted his old con- 
nexions in the former administra- 
tion, and ascertained the nature of 
that support which he was likely to 
receive. 

As the British constitution par- 
takes, in a considerable degree, of 
the forms of a republican govern- 
ment, so, like the antient republics, 
this country has always felt the in- 
fluence of the great aristocratical 
families ; and two or three of these 
united have geverally been able to 
command a majority in parliament, 
and wield the powers of the state. 
The influence of Danby and Suther- 
land was succeeded by that of 
Marlborough and Godolphin; the 
Newcastle party gradually sup- 
planted that of Towuoshend and 
Walpole; and, about the com- 
mencement of the present reign, 
the Bedford interest was predomi- 
nant. Asa counterpoise to the New- 
castle and Bedford interest, the late 
lord Chatham, who was himself a 
new man, formed the adventurous 
project of building up a family, 
connected with himself by blood, 
ad adopting, in general, the same 
line of politics with himself. Since 
his first accession to power, the 
house of Grenville has played a con- 
spicuous part upon the public thea- 
tre, and, by the occupation of high 
offices, and the accumulation of 


wealth and dignities, may at this 
period be considered as perhaps the 
most powerful in the kingdom. To 
this family the late chancellor of 
the exchequer at once owed and 
gave support. ‘Their interests ap. 
peared inseparable, and while Mr, 
Pitt directed the movements of the’ 
commons of Great Britain, his re- 
lative, lord Grenville, exerted a pa- 
rallel influence in the house of 
peers. 

Against so preponderating an in- 
fluence it wes not likely that a new 
Ministry, unconnected with the 
Other great party in the nation, 
could be able to move; and to se- 
cure it was of course the great ob- 
ject with the new chancellor. ‘The 
danger that impended from the ad- 
mission of Mr. Fox and his friends 
to office, rendered it perhaps not 
difficult to obtain a promise pf sup- 
port from their‘tivals ; but however 
this might be, we are informed that 
his mayjesty’s proposal to Mr. Ad- 
dington was not accepted, till he 
had obtained from all the late mi- 
nistry, and from Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenyille in particular, a most so- 
lemn pledge, most solemnly given, 
of “ their constant, active and zea- 
lous support.” 

The promise, however indiffe- 
rently given, was, it appears, ditte- 
rently understood by the several 
branches ; and with all the Jate m- 
nisters a mental reservation seems 
to have been, that a refusal to va- 
cate their offices, and make room 
for their predecessors, should be 
construed into a breach of compact 
on the part of the ministers, Some 
branches of the house of Grenville, 
who probably suspected that the 
tenure by which the new ministers 
heid their respective situations, was 
likely to prove somewhat mfore 
than a tenure at will, seem to have 
manifested from the first some 
sypptoms of dissatisfaction. ae, 
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Pitt, at the first, gave them a stre- 
nuous, and lord Grenville a languid 
support, till the treaty of peace, 
which appears to have crossed their 
views, and afforded too great an 
accession of popularity to the mi- 
pisters, gave a Qifferent aspect to 
the situation of affairs in the eyes 
of some of the confederated ex- 
ministers. 

In the mean time, the Whig par- 
ty, or old opposition, looked with 
a kind of astonishment on these 
proceedings. ‘They seemed as if 
they knew not what to believe, or 
in what manner to act. The ac- 
cession to othice of Mr. Addengton 
and his colleagues seemed to place 
a bar to their prospects of advance- 
ment; and the support which they 
received from their predecessors 
appeared to identify the new with 
the old administration. Such of 
them, therefore, as had, for the 
last session, absented themselves 
trom parliament, persevered in their 
secesssion; the rest gave random 
votes, and made random speeches, 
without any apparent concert, and 
without any obvious end in view, 
unless the disinterested discharge of 
their parliamentary duty. 

Thus passed the first session of 
Mr. Addington’s administration ; 
bat the preliminaries of peace pre- 
sented a new situation of affairs. 
‘The ministry had now felt their 
ground ; they perceived that they 
stood firm; and the tide of popu- 
larity which flowed in upon. them, 
gave them a confidence, which on 
their first entrance upon public bu- 
siness they did not possess. A re- 
volution ia parties was at once ap- 
parent. Mr. Pitt seemed irrevoca- 
bly separated from the Grenvilles, 
aud the whole of the Whig party 
voted with the minister. 

_ Mr. Pitt, on the discussion of 
the peace, kept faithful to the 
pledze which he had givea to the 
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ministry. The treaty had proba- 
bly not been concluded without his 
advice and consent, and he gave it 
his full and unequivocal approba- 
tion. He defended both its expe- 
diency and the terms on which it 
was concluded, and oeither the 
ministry who had made the peace, 
nor the Whigs who had always ad- 
vised it, were more ardent in its 
support. 

The Whigs aeted consistently in 
approving a peace with the Freach 
republic. They had uniformly re- 
commended this measure as essen- 
tial to all the best interests of the 
state; they could not have acted 
otherwise without saying to the na- 
tion, that they sacrificed principle 
to party; and that, as candidates 
for office, they were bound to op- 
pose whatever was not done by 
theraselves. The Grenvilles too acted 
perhaps consistently in opposing the 
peace. They had generally recom- 
mended a war ad internecionem ; 
and it has since appeared that the 
votes in the cabinet of some of the 
party in favour of the negotiations 
at Paris and at Lisle, were votes of 
concession to their colleagues, and 
against their own convictions. The 
measures which followed the peace 
seemed to draw the Whig party still 
nearer to the ministry; and to widen 
the breach between the latter and 
the house of Grenville. ‘The spirit 
of the ministry was moderate and 
conciliating, that peace which they 
had established abroad they wished 
to see productive of the same be- 
nignant effects at home, The mea- 
sures of coercion, which the vio- 
lence of faction had perhaps ren- 
dered in some measure necessary, 
were no longer calied for. They 
were suffered to die a natural death, 
aod with them died that malignancy 
ot party, which had given them 
birth. The legislature s.id—* Let 
there be no jacobins, and there were 
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none.” The mildness of the go- 
vernment convinced the disattected 
more than volumes of arguments 
would have done, of the inestimable 
advantages of the British constitu- 
tion, and of the fallacy and delu- 
sion of their revolutionary schemes. 
The ferment of party which had 
previously existed seemed to subside 
as by a kind of magic. ‘The con- 
fession of error on both sides was 
frank and sincere. ‘Ihe press be- 
came once more the natural agent 
and ally of a free government.— 
Schemes of reform were looked 
upon with diffidence or disgust, 
since they might endanger that hap- 
piness the country enjoyed under the 
present establishment. Commerce, 
once again uochained, felt a new 
spring, and would have revived in 
all its branches, had not the delays 
attending the execution of the defi- 
nitive treaty cast a partial cloud 
over the Briti-h horizon. 

The Grenville party didnot per- 
haps view the relinguishment of 
measures which they had deemed 
necessary for curbing the untamea- 
ble spirit of English Whigs and re- 
formers, without some degree of 
dissatisfaction. The constitution 
was however restored, and no evil 
effects resulted from the concession : 
for Evgiishmen of all parties were 
satisfied. But what we may natu- 
rally suppose was most irksome to 
the feelings of the ex-ministry was 
the popularity of their successors, 
whose continuance in office their 
conjectures had confined to a very 
Jimited period. Mr. Pitt was ab- 
sent from parliament during a con- 
siderable part of the latter period 
of the session, and it was conjec- 
tured that his aflection for the new 
ministers began to be on ithe wane. 
The Whigs might be actuated by 
two motives. — They must have 
heen pleased to observe measures 
daily adopted in contormity to their 
ewa principles, and they were pre- 


bably not displeased to see their ans 
tient and inveterate rivals still kept 
at a distance from the throne. A 


growing cordiality became every day, 


apparent between the minister and 
some of their body; yet no actual 
coalition was formed, vor, we be- 
lieve, even a treaty commenced be- 
tween any of the parties. ‘The mi- 
nistry, who might before have looked 
forward to an union with Mr. Pitt, 
now found themselves sufficiently 
strong to act for themselves, and at 
liberty to cluse their colleagues from 
either party. The nation was satis- 
fied with what they had done, and 
apy attempt to displace them must 
have had no other consequence than 
éxtreme unpopularity to the indivi- 
duals or the party, which should have 
been bold enough to undertake it. 

We have been obliged in this brief 
sketch to anticipate in some in- 
stances the debates of parliament, 
which are to follow. Yet a view of 
the state of parties will prove a use- 
ful clue to unravel the views and 
motives of those who acted the most 
conspicuous part in these debates, 
The session was opened on the 20th 
ot October, as usual, by his majesty 
in person. 

The speech from the throne an- 
nounced the favourable conclusion 
of the negotiations begun in the last 
session of parliament. It expressed 
much satisfaction that the difte- 
rences with the northern powers 
had been adjusted by a convention 
with the emperor of Russia, to which 
the kings of Denmark and Sweden 
had made known their readiness to 
accede. 

That the preliminaries of peace 
had been ratified between us and the 
French republic; and whilst this 
arangement manifested the justice 
and moderation of our views, it 
would also be found conducive to 
the interests of this country, and the 
honour of the British character. As 
the provision for defraying the ex- 

penses 
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penses which must unavoidably be 
continued for some time, and main- 
taining an adequate peace establish- 
ment could not be made, without 
large additional supplies, all possible 
attention should be paid to such 
economical arrangements as might 
be consistent with the great object 
of security to dis majesty’s domi- 
pions. 

The speech concluded with eulo- 
giums on the naval and military 
operations of the last campaign, aud 
the glorious issue of onr expedition 
to Egypt, and with a fervent prayer 
that the people might experience 
the reward they so well merited, in 
a full enjoyment of the blessings of 
peace, and, above all, in the undis- 
turbed possession of their religion, 
their liberties, and laws. 

The address was moved in the house 
ot peers by lord Bolton, who expa- 
tiated on the paternal sentiments 
which his majesty had expressed on 
the happy tidings of those great 
events. Waving the detail of the pre- 
liminaries of peace with the French 
republic, which had been received 
with such universal marks of plea- 
sure throughout the country, his 
lordslip said, he should glance at a 
few topics, one only of which he 
presumed to recommend to peculiar 
consideration ; this was, the fitness 
of the time at which the ministers 
liad concluded the peace ; they had 
not done it when we felt a deii- 
ciency of supplies, and were com- 
pelled to seek, or acquiesce in any 
conditions ; — under such circum- 
stances it would have been of short 
continuance, nor might we have 
been able to have protracted the 
war to any beneficial purpose, or 
or apy object which was either na- 
tional or legitimate—no, the mi- 
nsters had chosen a moment for 
hegoliation when our resources, by 
ihe spint, loyalty, and attachment 
A! Wie people, were in ubeir full vi- 
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gour, and when the nation had dis- 
tinguished its character by the firm 
and manly posture of preparation 
in which it had voluntarily placed 
itself on the menaces of an invasion. 
It was a source of heartfelt satisfac- 
tion to loek back to the whole his- 
tory of this war, and to reflect 
on the constancy and perseverance 
which dignified the lowest orders of 
the peopie, and united the whole 
body in one common effort for their 
general safety. The fitness of the 
time for the conclusion of the treaty, 
was further manifested by the bril- 
liant exploits achieved by our ar- 
mies and navies in foreign couutries, 
which he considered as guarantees 
of the peace we had obtained. It 
was a magnificent triumph for Eng- 
land to make a peace in the very 
midst of “her conquests, from the 
frozen seas of the north to the pil- 
lars of Hercules, and from Africa 
to the extremest shores of Asia and 
America. ‘Lhe succegses of out 
heroes we made only accessary to 
the spirit of moderation which had 
dictated our appeal to arms; the 
achievements of our brave country- 
men who had rescued Egypt froin 
its invaders, terminated by restoring 
it to its rightful owner; and our 
splendid trophies appeared to be 
haman happiness and order, instead 
of aggrandizement or gain. Every 
feeling heert must glow with the 
idea that such men belonged to ous 
country, and no eulogium could 
adequately describe their niagua- 
nimity. 

His lordship compared the con- 
duct of England withethat of Ger- 
many — disunited, parricidal, and 
treacherous! What a source of con- 
solation to contrast our state with 
every other which had subauitted to 
oppression and tyranoy ! How fortu- 
nate might we esteem ourselves that 
we did not conclude a treaty when 
a navalarmistice was demauded, by 

which 
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which we were to be deprived of 


the power both of defence and an- 
noyance, and when a separation 
from our allies was required, that 
they might make distinct. treaties 
for themselves: fatal would have 
been the consequences had we a 
quiesced = Our atlies. m an evil 
hour had chosen to desert us, and 
we had to tieht the battle for our- 
selves, bat the struggle had been 
glorious, and the termination happy. 
lord ltalford seconded the ad- 
dress, with many congratulations on 
the brifliant oceasion. He called 
the attention of their lordships to 
the melancholy situation in’ which 
we stood when parliament assem- 
bled at the commencement of the 
present year, when there was no 
prospect or probability of an early 
cessation of hostilities: when the 
war assuined an aspect Of new ter- 
ror, from the menaced inte ference 
of the northern powers: whilst we 
had the gigantic force of France to 
contend against nearer home, the 
fate of Egypt hung in suspense, and 
the enemy remained there uncon- 
guered. Our domestic situation was, 
if possible, yet more deplorable : ovr 
beioved sovereign aiflicted with se- 
vere Jndisposition, and admit: istra- 
ton Wide amongst themse|ves— 
government ina state of inethciency, 
the people threatened with scareity, 
and the country with invasion— 
while the enemy's pernicious prin- 
ce ples had tainted the loyalty of 
numbers of his majesty’s subjects in 
this and @ the sister Kingdom. 
Deliverance trom these ev.ls were 
reasons for prostrating ourselves be- 
fo.e the God ot mercies with al) hu- 
mility, and pouring*forth songs ‘of 
praiseand thanksgiving. His lord- 
ship reminded the house, that while 
every other country whieh had op- 
posed) principles inseparab'e from 
revolutions, had either had its go- 
verniment subverted, or its rights 


invaded or injured, this favoured 
emp re had withstood the shock, her 
consitotion remained unimpaired, 
her liberties preserved, and her reli. 
gion unviolated, 

The duke of Bedford rose ; hig 
seutiments in former debates re- 
specting peace were the same as on 
the present occasion, and he was not 
likely to disturb the harmony of the 
house that evemue ; so far indeed 
fiom dittering on the address, it had 
his most cordial coneurrence, Were 
he inclined to controvert, it would 
only be on the fitness of the time for 
the conclusion of the peace—his opi- 
nion being that a more fit time 
might have been tound by ministers 
much earher. .‘Lhis blame was not 
imputable to the present adminis- 
tration —they certainly had negoti- 
ated with all practical alacrity trom 
the moment that they came into 
othee, for which he returned them 
his sincere thanks. 

Such being the fact, he hoped the 
constitution of which the people had 
so long been deprived, would be 
restored, and a due attention paid 
to their rights which had at all times 
been protessed. 

The address was carried, nemine 
dissentiente. 

In the house of commons, after 
the speech had been read, lord Lo- 
vain moved the address of thanks 
to the throne on an event so replete 
with prosperity to our nation, and 
glory to our arms. 

The hou. Mr. Woodhouse rose to 
join his sincere congratulations with 
those of the house and the country 
on the peace with France, which, 
though it could not now be discussed 
in detail, would, he doubted not, be 
found honourable and secure, and 
the ministers in concluding the 
treaty would take care that every 
farther provision should be made 
which might be deemed neces- 
sary for the interests of the Bri- 
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tish empire. ‘The achievements of 
the Britsh arms had immediately 
led to the happy event of peace, and 
these ought to be regarded with 
every testimony of applause and 


mark of approbation, Pecalar praise 
i, pt 


reo due to ilose W ho h id serzed 
ynent of pegouation, 
ihout bei g elated by success, 
inded upon it claims which 
jignity and moderation, and 
‘4a fortunate completion to 
es auspiciously begun 

necessity of a con-iderable 
TEA (whi hi be ed would be 
n ort Hy voted) Was obvious: al 
rger peace establishment than had 
therto been known in this countrs 
Wils requisite, from the alteratt nN 
which had taken place in the tace of 
Europe, and various other circum- 
stances, but he was convinced no- 
thing would be required by admi- 
nistration which was not esscatial to 
the welfare of the kingdom. ‘The 
advantages which would accrue to 
the people of England trom the pre- 
sent peace were great ; their com- 
merce and resources would be en- 
larged, their interests secured, and 
their prosperity, individually and 

collectively, materially increased, 
Mr. Fox said, he wished it dis- 
tinctiy to be understood upon what 
ground he should give his vote. 
Whatever difference of opinion might 


take place relative to the terms of 


the peace, or the manner of its con- 
clusion, he most cordially and une- 
guivocally joined in the general joy 
on the oceasion ; because he consi- 
dered thi» last measure to be as po- 
litic as it was popular, becanse he 
concerred in the general senti vent 
of applause, he should give his de 
cided approbation of the address by 
his vote. 

Mr. Pitt expressed his satisfaction 
in the prospect of unanimity, a thing 
not common on the first day of a 
session. Without entering at large 


~~ 
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into the transactions announced from 
the throne either as to the pacifica- 
tion with the northern powers or the 
preiminaries with France; when 
either of these topics, and particu. 
larly the latter, shonid be brought 
forward for discussion, he hoped he 
should agree with the hon gentle- 
man who had just preceded bim 
on this event, and join in approba- 
tion of the meaure, though that 
approbation might proceed trom dif- 
‘rent reasons. This was not the 
season for regular discussion, and 
yet he was anxious to declare the 
outiine of his sentiments on these 
subjects now, which, uron the whole, 
he beheld with great pleasure, and 
whatever critician mieht be applied 
to interior parts ot these eventtul 
transactions, or to whatever criti- 
cisins they might be viable, they were 
such as afforded matter of universal 
Satisfaction to this country, and in- 
titled the government which con- 
cluded them to esteem and grati- 
tude. The termination of the war 
had been accompanied with honour : 
the past contest had exhibited on 
our part a continued series of in- 
stances of undaunted courage, in- 
vincible spirit, and glorious victories ; 
the people of England had displaved 
the greatest fortitude ind perseve- 
rance in the struge'e, and dignity at 
the return of peace ; qualities w hich 
had etevated them in the ovinion of 
the world, and obtained an honour- 
able issue to their difficulties. 
Mr Windham had the misfortune 
said) to differ on the came of 
general joy and exultation; he 
iid not approve the preliminaries of 
peace recently signed with France, 
nor could he approve the address if 
ii implied approbation of them ; but 
as he did not consider the support 
of the one inseparably connected 
with the other, he should not with- 
hold his vote 
it behoved him to give his rea- 
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sons for dissenting so materially in 
a material point: to stand asa so- 
litary mourner in the midst of pub- 
lic rejoicings, to wear a counte- 
pance clouded with sadness, whilst 
all others were lighted up with 
pleasure, appeared ungracious. But 
were the circumstances of this peace 
such as justified our exultations on 
tormer occasions? To him they 
appeared in a quite contrary view ; 
and when he was desired to illum:- 
nate, he should first endeavour to 
learn whether it was to light him to 
a teast or a sepulchre. Jt was his 
firm persnasion, that, in signing this 
peace, his hon. friends had put 
their signatures to the death-warraut 
ot their couniry. He kuew the 
mconstancy of human affairs, nor 
was he profane enough to set bounds 
to the dispensations of Providence ; 
but neither could he foresee what 
changes might be wrought in the 
dispositions of the people of Eng- 
land by intrigues trom without, or 
convulsions from within; but upon 
no rational view could he see his 
way out of the evils it would entail 
upon his country. 

The only thing which was neces- 
sary to enable France to divide 
with us the empire of the seas, was 
a participation of our commerce. 
This she would ettectvally secure 
by the present peace, while, by the 
surrender of vur conquests, we had 
thrown out of our hands the only 
means to prevent it—the extension 
of our colonial system, 

The motives which induced mi- 
nisters to conclude these preliimi- 
naries, he knew not; some ot them 
he had heard, but was net con- 
vinced ; on the contrary, they ap- 
peared wholly insufficient. Ii we 
were forced to accept this peace 
th:ough inability of resorting to al- 
ternatives, their eonduct was the 
more excusable, and we had to 
thank them, not for what they had 


acquired, but saved for their coun. 
try. If they can prove thu, by 
ceding foreign colonies, they had 
preserved objects neater and dearer 
to us, as Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and Ireland, and the soil of England 
from ravage and desolation, they 
were entitled to gratitude instead of 
censure, and had established, not an 
apology, but a claim to thanks, 
Such a plea, however, he did not 
recognize, and how far they were 
actuated by necessity, would be a 
matter tor future discussion. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington ex- 
pressed his opmion, that his hon, 
friend had entered more minutely 
into the question now before the 
house than the occasion demanded, 
and particularly as he concurred in 
the addtess. ‘The observations were 
a little premature; there was no 
other sentiment trom the speech on 
the throne on the peace, but such 
as conveyed that the arrangements 
would be found conducive to the 
general interests of this country, 
and tothe honour of the British 
empire. The terms were not be- 
fore the house, and it would be ir- 
regular, as weil as indecorous, to 
ask the opinion of that house upon 
a subject not before it. When that 
opportunity presented itself, he 
should enter into a discussion with 
his hon. friend, but it would be 
with painful sensations, as he should 
be constrained to differ from one 
whom he considered to be a vir- 
tuous guardian of the constitution, 
and to whom the country was un- 
der deep obligations for many great 
services. 

Without referring to the terms of 
the peace (for that he could not do 
at this time without transgressing 
order), he would aver, that all we 
had given up would have afforded 
us no sort of security against the 
danger apprehended by Mr. Wind- 
ham. ‘Lhe best counterpoise to the 
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power of France was in the preser- 
ston of our constitubon, 1b out 
‘adustry and skill, in the right di- 
re ston ¢ t our resources (and hap- 
much remained of these re- 
sources), which he considered, un- 
der Providence, as the security of 
the blessings of peace. 

tespecting the hint thrown out, 
that some unknown necessity might 

ve been the cause of ministers 

ic advised his majesty to sign 
he totally dis- 
did not seek 
. n justiheation, nor would any 
et tits colleagues seek itin such a 

i. If the enemy had not acceded 
to the terms agreed upon, we should 
bave continued the contest, and been 
‘bie to have carried it on, proying 
to the world that we still had re- 
sources to maintain the honour and 
secure the liberties of the British 
empire. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he felt ne in- 
clination to oppose the general wish 
of the house, and should wait tll 
an opportunity occurred to discuss 
He 
should vote for the address, because 
it was not, as usual, an exact echo 
of the speech from the throne.— 
Notwith-tanding, however, the una- 


pry 


prelimiparies, 


’ 
ed the pioa; he 


the preliminaries of the pence. 


nimity with which it passed, he be- 
lies that if men deli. 
vered their there never 
wasa period of less real unanimity. 
Mr. Pitt had spoken of the peace in 
terms to which he could not agree, 
calling it ‘* glorious and honoura- 
ble ;” still more did he dissent from 
those who maintained it was inex- 
pedient to make peace at all. It 
was a peace of which every English- 
man might be glad, but’ no one 
proud; it was a peace involving a 
degradation ot national dignity, such 
as the war might lead us to expect ; 
the worst in which this country had 
ever been engaged, and the peace, 
perhaps, as good as any minister 


A 
At, 


sincerely 
opinions, 
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could make in the circumstances 
we were placed. 

Earl Temple coincided with these 
sentiments: though there was po 
reason to exult in the terms, he was 
happy. they had been concluded; 
the event had given universal satis- 
fa.tion in the county of which he 
was the representative ; the poorest 
beggar was delighted with the 
peace, and it would be injustice to 
his constituents not to state their 
teelings on the occasion, 

Mr. James Martin expressed his 
approbation, but his vote was not 
meant to imply that he did not wish 
to bring those to punishment who 
had plunged the country into the 
war, and brought the best constita- 
tion into danger. 

The motion was carried nem, con. 

The subject of importance which 
next engaged the attention of both 
houses, was the preliminaries of 
peace with the French Republic. 
On the 3d of November they were 
taken into consideration by the 
house of lords; and after the preli- 
minaries were read, lord Romney 
moved the address. He expressed 
his approbation in the most ener- 
getic terms: England, he said, had 
terminated a war, the most momen- 
tous in which she had ever been 
engaged ; a war productive of the 
heaviest burdens, and most severely 
felt, though firmly, patriotically, and 
loyally endured. When he men- 
tioned burdens, he was far from 
censuring its commencement of 
continuance; he had ever miain- 
tamed, and ever would maintain, 
that it had been a war of necessity ; 
it was undertaken for the defence of 
our allies, and the security of our 
liberties ; and, as on our part it was 
necessary, so, where weonly were 
concerned, it had been attended 
with the most brilliant victories. 
Glorious as was that war in which 
Chatham presided at the helm of 

affairs, 
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affairs, the present was equally 
splendid! Our fleets hat been sue 
cesstul to a degree ereater than even 
in the seven years war; they had 
crushed the navy and anmh lated th 


commerce of our cnewmy : the whole 
of maritime F rope, envious of our 
power, covbned to att npt its hu- 
inihation in-vatn ; theucendeavours 
had recoiled upon th M-Clves. The 


British soldiers had vied with the 
British sailors; Feypt bod witnessed 
their excrtions and their success, 
which the annals of history did not 
surpass. In thot country, we had 
to contend with an army far more 
numerous than our own, consisting 
of men completely disciplined, ot 
the most ardent and animated cou- 
rage; by the sentiments and mon- 
ners their versatile character as- 
sumed, in high tavour with the na- 
tives; inured to the climate, com- 
manded by a skilful general; they 
were the chosen troops of France, 
that had fought under the con- 
queror of Italy in all his triamphal 
campaigns, and often had encoun- 
tered the bravest and the best so!- 
diers in Germany ; they had stiled 
themselves, with reason, the invin- 
cible legions; and invineibie they 
were, till they encountered Britons, 
With their usual intrepidity and 
dexterity of stratagem, they attacked 
the English troops; they fought gal— 
lantiy, but on coming to close quar 
ters, they were taught that they 
were not invincible. Completcly 
defeated, they concealed themselves 
ever atter behind the walls of Alex- 
aadria. 

In thit memorable battle we 
lost many brave soldiers, able offi- 
cers, and our heroic commander, 
who led them to a victory which he 
was destined not to enjoy himse!f ; 
his name, dear to every Briton, will 
be immortal. The general and 
troops who survived testified their 
regard tor his precepts and example, 


by acting as he would have wished 
had he been alive. His able suce 
cessor, with his heroie army, by 
his well-directed efforts, succeeded 
in ¢ very a tion, and « ompleted their 
career of victory, by thoroughly 
ack omplisbing the purposes ot the 
expedition. In every other enter. 
prise where the Engtish only were 
concerned, we had been fortunate, 
Success was the season for conclu. 
ding peace ; it was not poiitic to be 


pertinacious beyond the object of 


the contest, or to in-ist on terms 
more advant FeOUs then those tor 
which we originally fought. 

Under Mr. Pitts glorious admi- 
nistration, the cause of dispute had 
been the French encroachments on 
our colonies in North America, 
when. in a series of victories by Sca 
and land, we had defeated the «ne- 
my, had captured isiends in the 
West Indies, reduced ta: tresses in 
the Kast. had subdued Quebec and 
the whole province ef Canada, we 
did not at the peace insist on retain- 
ing all our acquisitions, Martinico, 
Guadaloupe, the Havanneh and 
Pondicherry. No, we only retained 
the city and territory of Quebec 
and Canada to defend ourselves from 
being again exnosed to the encroach- 
ments of French ambition. As our 
object had been security, we did 
not wish for more by peace in the 


American war. The object of 


France was, to enable our colonies 
to render themselves independent : 
in prosecuting that object, they re- 
duced several islands and settle. 
ments. Having succeeded in their 
purpose of detaching Nozth Ame- 
rica from the mother country, they 
did not stickle at the peace for keep- 
ing ali their acquisitions, but res- 
tored the greater part. 

We now had secured our reli- 
gion, laws, and property, and it 
was for the security of these we 
had contended. We had mani- 
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fested not only our valour but our 
resources At one period, when 


pecuniary situation appeared 


critical, when the great repository 
ver national credit was endan- 
red. and the funds redaced far 
mw the experience of any tormer 
the of the British 
ters and the spirited exertions 
our countrymen supported the 


nd re vi ved the value of the 


, 


wisdoin 


The treaty before the house 

mmoortant 
» the war had been carned 
t Trnordad, which 
considerable 
1Mper froma pr 
tivencss and aod the se- 
cond from capability of improve- 
ment In Incia we had gained 
signal victories, combining ac. uisi- 
tion with security, conquered My- 
and intirely destroyed the 
great friend of France and the prin- 
cipal enemy of England, who with 
his father, Hyder Ally, had always 
either secretly or openly, been 
forming projects hostile to England. 
We also had procured restitution to 
our allies who had continued to ad- 
here to us, and driven from the 
Turkish dominions a foe who had 
seized the most valuable of the sul- 


ends 
Ceylon ar 

we tetamed, were of 

firs 


sitmation 


, 
mice, the luc 


sore, 


tau’s territories and the granary of 


the metropolis. 

To our allies, during the whole 
war, we had behaved with magna- 
nimous liberality—supposted them 
as long as our assistance was useful, 
and released them from their en- 
g2gements when fidelity to us was 
no longer beneficial to them. France, 
doubtiess, had attained great addi- 
tions to her territories, but her con- 
quests were not the fault of Britain: 
we could not prevent her gigantic 
efforts on the continent, and were 
we to send out 500 thousand men 
to attempt to recover them, we 
could not accomplish our aim. Were 
we then to persevere in 60 hopeless 
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acontest? Our country had sus- 
tained, with unexampled patience, 
all the evils attendant this 
extraordinary war, while neces- 
for its but having 
attained this object, ought we to la- 
vish and 
augment burdens already so grievous 
bor ne ‘ould it be just, 
for an t-lend more or less to 


mutlat a bt, and aggrayv ife ft Aes ? 


on 


sary secutity, 


intonly our resources, 
to be 


accu- 


Among the various spirited sup- 
porters of the contest, all severely 
pressed by its expense, were the 
country gentlemen, who hacing a 
fixed income, found their fortunes 
much diminished by the increase of 
prices and taxes; these, and all 
others, who had cheerfully under- 
gone every difficulty, ought not to 
be pressed when the necessity of the 
war had ceased, and its grand end 
been achieved. It had been ob- 
jected that the peace could not be 
iasting ; the security of its perma- 
nence was the interest of both 
Each had immense ea- 
pabiiities, the improvement of these, 
so far from injuriog, would reeipro- 
cally promote the commercial ad- 
vantages of both, and therefore, as 
far as the uncertainty of hamen 
events admitted, the preliminaries 
insured a lasting peace, and his 
lordship ended with strenuously sup- 
porting the motion. 

Lord viscount Limerick observed, 
that it augured strongly in trveur 
of the treaty, that «ll ranks and 
descriptions of men in the kingdom 
generally united in approving it; 
he was sorry that there were some 
exceptions in the highest charaeters. 
The preliminaries, in his own opi- 
nion, were most epportuncly con 
cluded. Their tendeney was ad- 
vantageous and honourable. If 
we surveyed surrounding nations, 
comparing the terms on whiel 
they had made peace, with ovr 
ewn, the eemparison would be 

ob- 


countries, 
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obviously in favour of Great Britain. 
His lordship expatiated on our con- 
quests, our bravery, and ovr com- 
manders, and adveried with pleasure 
to the united kingdom to which he 
had the honour to belong, and from 
which came some of those noble 
officers who distinguished them- 
selves in Egypt--That that part of 
the empire had produced men of as 
¢0od hearts and sound heads as any 
other part of the world, it was un- 
necessary to say 5 but the inferiog 
orders of its inhabitants were so cir- 
cumstanced as to require the great- 
est vigilanee of government: when 
the gibbet there had ceased to be 
borthened, and the sword was 
sheathed, many imagined it pro- 
ceeded from fear, and when kng- 
land had been Ictt alone in the late 
arduous contest, the hopes of the 
disaffected revived. Jn whata situ- 
ation would England have been, 
had those traitors succeeded! the 
contention would not have been for 
this or that island, but for her very 
existence as an independant nation ! 
and though he had no doubt of her 
being ultimately successful, how 
great must have been her sacrifices 
in the contest! After dwelling in 
detail upon this subject, he expressed 
his hope that a strong peace esta- 
blishment would be kept up, and 
that no short-sighted policy would 
counteract such a wise precaution. 
Ear] Spencer rose ; and expressed 
regret in manifesting a difference of 
sentiment from the ministers, of all 
of whom he entertained a very fa- 
vourable opinion, and with some of 
whom it was his pride to have coin- 
cided in principles and co-operated 
in conduct. The great object of 
Britain in former wars with France 
was the preservation of the balance 
of power, that the relative strength 
of France should not exceed that of 
other countries, and thereby endan- 
ger our security. This was the 


point which had been considered 


from king William's conf deracy 5 
against Louis the Xi Vth to the pre- " 
sent age: to ensure this balance it 3 
was not only necessary that Britain 
should not be left by the peace ina . 
worse political situation than in the t] 
beginning of the war, but that her 
strength, possessions, or acquisitions, 4 
should continue in proportion ag * 
high as those of France. In the ‘ 
present war the acquisitions of - 


France had been infinitely beyond 
all former conception : she had by ‘ 
her arts or her arms subdued the 1 
Netherlands, Holland, the left ank 
of the Rhine, and a great part of— 
Italy: her power, compared with 
that of Great Britain, exceeded what 


. 
she had been allowed to retain at 
any former treaty of pacification, ; 
nor could we be secure when such ‘ 
immense acquisitions bad been left | 
to France, without any thing like an ' 
equivalent left to this country. These 
general principles his lordship illus- ' 
trated at some length, and strongly 


condemned the conditions of the 
peace now concluded. It was a | 
peace of very great inequality, whe- | 
ther we viewed the relative state of 
France and the continent, or, of 
France and England. It was also a 
peace with a republic which was still 
under the influence of a revolu- 
tionary government —with a usurper 
who could make a rupture whenever * 
his spleen or caprice prompted a vio- 
lation of the contract; and conse- 
quently a peace which could never 
be considered permanent. France, 
overgrown and gigantic, would easily 
be roused to a new war whenever 
the first consul could gratify his in- 
ordinate ambition—in such a contest 
there would be great inequality, and 
thence would arise danger to this 
country, which, notwithstanding the 
valovr of our arms by sea and land, 
would have a powerful and terrible 
enemy to combat. Without arro- 
- gating 
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cating to himself or his colleagues 
anv more merit than.was due to 
men who faithfully discharged their 
duties at a period the most critical, 
he could not omit the praise of vigi- 
lance and activity en recurring to 
the measures then adopted ; their 
pla is, with one or two exceptions, 


having been crowned with success, 


manitested that they had been de- 
vied with wisdom, and executed 


with vigour. Peace, undoubtedly, 
was a happy event but then it was 
such a peace as ought neither to 
have dishonoured our arms. nor en 
couraged the enemy to provoke us 
afresh 

The dake of Clarence strenuously 
supported the peace : his royal high- 
ness contended that we had every 
security Which could be wished from 
a government of the nature of the 
French republic: in corroborating his 
several assertions, he took an able 
review of the rise and progress of the 
war, bestowing the warmest eulo- 
giums on our fleets and armies. It 
having been insinuated by the ene- 
inies of England that whatever gal 
lantry might be attributable to our 
our soldiers were inferior 
tu the French ; he denied this illi- 
beral slander, maintaining that where- 
ever they had encountered the ene- 
my, the proots of the:r prowess were 
incontrovertible. 

It we recurred to the campaign 
of 1793, when the British troops 
were equal in glory and success to 
their renowned ancestors ~ or that of 
1794, which was alike brilliant—Ir 
we contemplated the affairs of India, 
in every engagement they acquired 
honour and distinction, and the facts 

‘too memorable to require de- 
tail; he should only then advert at 
large to our successes in the east, 
Which had been begun by the mar- 
guis of Wellesley, who had over- 
thrown the tyrant Tippoo ; these 
plans, so happily executed, were 
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likely to have received some inter- 
ruption by the projects of Bona- 
parte, who, it is well known, had 
embarked 40,000 ot the best 
French troops on the expedition to 
Esypt: this measure, grand in its 
conception and immense in us exe- 
cution, menaced our power and ter- 
ritories in the east, besides endan- 
gering the ‘lurkish government: it 
was the revival of the plan ot Louts 
XIV, and which by the spirit and en- 
terprize ot the irst consul, enforced 
by such a numerons bocy of chosen 
troops, inured to every hardship of 
the field, appeared at first very for- 
midable. ‘Lhe resistance which these 
invaders experienced from a handful 
of Engtish soldiers (sir SidneySmith's) 
long before the landing of that army 
whieh afterwards became in their 
turn the conquerors ot Egypt, cannot 
too highly be extolled It was not, 
however. till the 21st of March. that 
Egypt had an opportunity of throw- 
ing otf the French yohe by the trie 
umph of the British arms, which 
enga ed with the French proved 
superior to them in covrage and 
capacity. ‘Lhe glorious achieve- 
ments of the 42d regimeat, who 
destroyed Bonaparte’s invinetiles, 
cannot but be remembered by Eng- 
land with pride and exultation: we 
were inferior far in numbers. and 
the victory was gained by courage, 
ability, and military address. 

Having surveyed the meritorious 
conduct of the army, his royal high- 
ness cnumMe! 1 th expos of the 
navy, Which on account of his own 
close conne sion and professional par- 
tiality, he glanced at in a very cur- 
sory manner. ‘lhe inestimable ser- 
vices of the British seamen were be- 
yond praise. Our transactions on 
the ocean, by which we had raised 
the charecter and name of our 
country to the greatest and most en- 
viable eminence, were too numerous 
to particularize, and would remain 
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to the latest posterity glorious in 
our naval history. 

He made some remarks on the 
relative situation of France and 
England. so far as regarded the ob- 
jects of the war. Finding that each 
from its vast conquests, was at last 
placed in that particular predica- 
ment in which no blow could be 
given with effect, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the best plan 
which could be adopted was an ad- 
justment of differences, and a re- 
conciliation of parties. France had 
completely overcome every con- 
tending power on the continent, 
consequently had no new conquests 
in which she could exercise her nu- 
merous armies. Great-Britain, so 
far as regarded maritime affairs, 
was in a similar state. The two 
great powers of Europe therefore, 
having no other objects of peculiar 
attack, except the invasion of each 
others domestic territories, were re- 
duced to the necessity either of ex- 
tending an unavailing war, with the 
accumulation of debt and its cen- 
comitant calamities, or negotia- 
ting a peace. Nor was it a com- 
mon peace, but a reconciliation of 
differences between the two first 
nations of the world; and he main- 
tained that it was both a safe and 
honourable peace, Ministers had de- 
served the warmest thanks for the 
judicious selection of the particular 
settlements which they had retained. 
Ceylon was of the greatest impor- 
tance to our East-India settlements 
—it was an island whose produc- 
tions were highly valuable to our 
commerce, consequently to our re- 
venue ; its spiceries and its harbours 
were extremely convenient to our 
merchandise, and the addition to our 
Kast-India territories was inestima- 
ble. 

To specify minutely the advan- 
tages derived from the possession of 
Trinidad would engross too much 


of their lordsh'p’s time ; but its 
qualities as an island, were known 
and well appreciated, as they de« 
served to be. The ‘ ape of Good 
Hope being no place of trade had 
not the commercial! advantages at- 
tributed to its situation, and its sur- 
render was no considerable loss to 
us. 
His royal highness concluded 
with observing that the interest of 
France wasits continental conquests, 
of England, its commerce; the for- 
mer was a military government, the 
strength of the latter was in its navy, 
In our view of aggrandizement, we 
placed the cultivation of ihe arts of 
peace and the nurseries of seamen; 
in theirs, was the preservation of 
that warlike system which had over- 
come every opposition on the con- 
tnent. France was by necessity 

impelled to act upon that principle, 
and wisdom would induce England 
to adopt a plan diametrically op- 
posite. Peace from every view of the 
subject must be very acceptable to 
both, and doubly so to the philan- 
thropist, because it afforded both 
nations an opportunity of repairing 
the ravagesof war. He hoped and 
believed it would be permanent, 
and strenuously supported the mo- 
tion. 

Lord Pelham took a retrospect of 
the several negotiations, especially 
those in which the ex-ministers had 
been concerned. He said there was 
very tittle difference between the 
present peace, and that under the 


consideration of the late ministry—_ 


stated the nature and progress of 
the negotiation, when lord Malmes- 
bury went to France and insisted 
that this was as proper a time to 
conclude it as any. Although no- 
thing was mentioned in the pre- 
liminaries of the Prince of Ocange, 
he hoped something might be ob- 
tained for him by the noble marquis 
entrusted with the definit:ve way. 
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The terms of the peace were the 
best that could be procured even in 
favour of our allies, such as scarcely 
could have been expected, as al- 
ready stated in the preliminaries. 
Portugal was safe, whatever might 
be asserted to the contrary, and the 
Roman and Neapolitan territories 
had been released from the French 

yoke. One of the greatest triumphs 
of the war, was the expulsion of 
the French from Egypt, by which 
our Ottoman ally had been saved, 
and the British name raised to the 
pinnacle of glory. With regard to 
Malta, of which surrender so many 
complaints had been made, it was 
his lordship’s opinion that its reten- 
tion would have been more injurious 
than beneficial to England. A 
powerful garrison would have been 
requisite for its protection which 
would have distracted our fleets and 
armies without any object equal to 
the vigilance and activity of our 
men. In the East and West Indies 


we had been triumphant by sea and 


land. Our passessions in the east, 
so valuable to this country, had re- 
ceived very important additions by 
the conquests we had made there. 
Asto the security of the peace, we 
surely had every security which 
could be expected in this critical 
jenctere of affairs. Besides it was 
the policy and interest of France to 
preserve it, and in this view he 
believed it would be preserved, and 
consequently voted in favor of the 
wotion. 

Lord Westmeath was fully per- 
suaded, that we had established on 
the firmest basis, those essential 
qualities which were nearest his 
heart, viz. the prosperity and hap- 
piness of Great-Britain. By the 
blessings of peace we might restore 
trade, improve agriculture, and 
strengthen our constitution, which 
had always been the envy of the 
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world. We had also an opportunity 
of checking the ambition of a few 
restless men who took pleasure in 
distarbing the peace and happiness 
of mankind. 

By the peace we had attained 
every object desirable or advan- 
tageous. Ireland, instead of being 
a clog and millstone about the 
neck of Great- Britain would prove 
an inestimable jewel, and one of 
the most opulent and important 
parts ot the British dominions, 

His lordship concluded with 
heartily supporting the address. 

Lord Grenville lamented that the 
dictates of his jadgment would not 
allow him to join in congratula- 
tions and joy; it would have been 
cause of the most sincere satisfaction 
to him if he could have agreed to 
an address, stating, that we had 
brought an arduous contest to a 
successful termination : but much 
he feared he should only have to re- 
gret those years which he had spent 
in endeavouring to attain it, and 
according to the best consideration 
he had been able to give the subject 
it appeared to him that not one of 
the objects, for which we had so 
long warred, had been achieved. 
If the qnestion had been, whether 
our naval and military efforts had 
been great and glorious, he should 
readily have agreed to it ; and also 
to the expediency of peace on ho- 
nourable terms ; but what were the 
merits of the present treaty ? should 
the house carry an address to the 
throne, stating that they bad fully 
considered those merits, and that the 
terms were such as ceserved their 
approbation, he could 1 ot join in it. 
It had been alleged that it was a 
question of terms, and the test must 
be, by an examination of them ; by ba- 
lancing our losses, our acquireme nts 
and relative sit@ation, aod weighing 
our cessions and our conquests. 
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Iuentering into negotiation every 
statesman het w that the basis of it 
inust be, either to take the original 
siate, at the conmencement of hos- 
tilities, or the actual state of things 


at the moment ot negotiation. it 


they were such as could not be re- 
placed in their original positioa, or, 
the superiority oa one side was such 
as to render the project impracti- 
cable. It we were inferior to our 
evemy and reduced in our situation, 
these circamstances were to be 
taken initio mature consideration : 
but this was universally denied— 

which precluded the necessity of his 
going into detail to prove that at no 
per.od of the last year, were we 
inferior to the enemy in capacity 
or resources. It then the country 
was elevated and prosperous, we 
ought to have had honourable terms 
of peace, because we were in a 
coudivion to demand them, and 
entitled to ask such as were ade- 
quate with our power and rank. 
It was far from his intention to un- 
dervalue the acquisitions of France: 
on the comrary, le thought them 
more important than was generally 
esteemed: she had made the Rhine 
the boundary of her empire ; she 
had acquired Savoy, &c. and not 
only extended her territories beyond 
the ambition of her monarchs, but 
she had her frontiers protected by 
dependent republics and tributary 
kings. On our side we had tri- 
umphs no less brilliaat and striking ; 
we had multiplied our colonies aud 
our navy sailed invincible. We 
had rescued Egypt, captured Malta, 
possessed ourselves of Minorca, and 
slut ap the Mediterranean trom the 
thins of France and Spain. ‘The 


Cape ot Good Hope was ours ; if 


bot the only, at Jeast an important 
key of the east. In the East Indies 
we had every thing except Batavia, 
which we > might also have possessed, 


had we thought it worth the cost of 
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an expedition. Inthe West-Indieg 
we had Martinico, Trinidad, &c, 
Upon the continent of South Ame. 
rica we had an absolute empire in 
extent almost equal, and superior 
to that power to which we restored 
it. He meantSurinam, Demerara, 

&c. Such were the colonial pos. 
sessions acquired by the war. It 
indeed was not uudertaken for the 
purpose of cetonial conquests—Yet 
the force of the country had wisely 
been directed to that object, tor 
whenever we were at war with 
France, it was essential to cripple 
ber marine, which could never be 
better done than by contracting her 
commerce, and depriving her of her 
colonial possessions, and these should 
have been held as pledges of in- 
dempity and still more as pledges of 
security. If Europe could not have 
been restored to her pristine state, 
these ought to have been retained 
as a counterpoise to the power of 
brance. 

The noble secretary had rested a 
defence of the treaty ona sort of 
comparison with the projet of Lisle; 
but it seemed to escape his lordship’s 
memory that in addition to what 
they proposed ceding at Lisle the ° 
present treaty gave up Surinam, 
Malta, and Minorca. Upon what 
principle, after four years of additional 
war did we ctler more to reccive less? 
At no time during the contest, was 
the spirit of the country so depres- 
sed as at the negotiation at Lisle ; 
if it were asked, why did we choose 
such a period to negotiate, the an- 
swer was, it was not chosen, but 
ministers were convinced that the 

war could net be carried on, unless 
the people of England clearly found 
that the rulers of France at that 
time would not. grant us peace on 
any terms of moderation-—A variety 
of causes combined to produce that 
despondency ; the stoppage of the 


Bank, the defection of our allies, and 
above 
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above all, the mutiny in the fleet. 
If such were our situation, the 
measure was defensible on necessity ; 
bot this wa- not the case at present. 
It had been said, that as much was 
secured by the present treaty as 
would have been by the projet at 
lise: bat by that we demanded 
the C oe and Cochin; and further, 
though by this we resigned much 
' we retained the dig- 
tor 
ortugal, not equivocally, but ex- 
ressty ; and we had another ally 
-ho was not omitted in that projet, 
hough he was abandoned by the 
present treaty; and of ali the cir- 
cumstances to which he objected in 
it (and they were many), fer no 
one more than this degrading omis- 
sion of the Prince of Orange. A 
lord had said, that some mea- 

sures might be adopted in the deti- 
nitive treaty relative to that peiot. 
Was it enough to express a faint 
if we had insisted on 
for this unfortunate 
and illustrious aily, could we think 
t would have broke the treaty ? 
id it not, we should have obtained 
Would it not appear thet a 

eat part of the losses of that prince 
xe trom his attachment to this 
y? that many of the colontes 

1 we had obtained came into 


our possession by an order from 
; 


Sor oul elves 
‘iy ol stipulating for our ai.ies: 


I 
p 
. 


hope of it? 


navmnity 


operty? Yet those colonies 

to be restored, without stipu- 

ting that the confiscatare for this 
rrcuder should also be taken off ! 

tlis next consideration was Portu- 

'; bat he must protest against the 

ractice of signing preliminaries 

n bore one view upon the face 

ot them, but were limited by secret 

viderstandings between the parties ; 

Lic Concessions should be known, 

end not approved in ignorance. The 

inty ot the integrity ot Portugal 

43 said tu be settled by the treaty 
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im, and caused the confiscation of 
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of Badajos ; but by the explanation 
it seemed, that, instead of guaran- 
teeing these dominions, it confirmed 
their dismemberment. But neither 
was this all. By the treaty of Ma- 
drid and Badajos, either of them 
gave to France the means of a naval 
arsenal at the mouth of the Amazon 
river; and if French Goiana were 
to extend to the limits preseribed by 
these treaties, it would throw the 
whole of the Brazils completely 
under her controul. To estimate 
the consequences of this, their lord- 
shi;.s had on'y to look at our East 
Indian dominions+ what we there 
had gained, we had-gained’by the 
war, not by the preliminaries; foe 
by the cessions made to the French 
in India, he considered that we 
placed our own porwessions in dan- 
ger. 
His objection was to the cession of 
Cochin and Pondicherry. Cochin was 
the strongest fort in India, at the 
negotiation of Lisle, administration 
had made up their minds that on no 
terms would they resign that tor- 
When we had driven out 
Tippoo, and destroyed all competi- 
tionin the Mysore country. there was 
no more reason tor the French to re- 
main in Pondicherry, than tor us to 
cede the Netherlands, and yet claim 
to garrison the barrier towns with 
our 
object in retaining these possessions, 
but to excite the native 
against us. 

As to Pondicherry, it wa of no 
importance, connected 
with Cochin ; but torthe latter, he 
conceived it to be most dangerous 
inthe hands of the French. © What 
could prevent them, were they in 
possession of these places, from 
filling them with European troops 
equal to the number of our own, 
and then would it not form a dan- 
gerous diversion, if, when we had 
any dispute with the Northern 

Lb 3 powers 
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troops They could have no 
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powers, we must also dispatch an 
European force South to protect 
the Ghauts and the flat country ? 
Much had been said of the unimpor- 
tance ot the Cape, as a point of 
commerce, and that it had of late 
been the practice to proceed to In- 
dia _ without touching there. On 
this he must observe, that it was 
not a matter of unimportance, in 
case even of stress of weather, for 
an East ‘nia ship to have a frien tly 
port at which she could enter and 
refit. But if the Cape was really of 
no value. why retain it so far as to 
stipulate for a free port? was it of 
no value as a port of war? He had 
already proved that there was dan- 
ger of the French excluding them 
from the ports of Brazil ; and if they 
were also excluded from the Cape, 
they would have no means of send- 
ing an armament to the East. Here, 
then, was a great difference be. 
tween the present preliminaries and 
the projet of Lisle, by which we 
retained Cochin and Pondicherry. 
Respecting the West indies, he was 
not inclined to undervalue Trinidad, 
but the advantages to be derived 
trom it as yet were mercly specu- 
Jative. We were told that it was 
capable of becoming a great mili- 
tary station ; but what we had given 
in exchange was Martinique, which 
already was such. ani did pot re- 
quire cultivation He next ad: erted 
to the Mediterranean, where we 
had possessed, and ceded again 
every thing. Gibraltar, Minorca, 
Malta. Porto Ferrajyo, and Egyyt 
were in our hands. Gibraltar. in- 
deed, was held, but this was all 
The first consequence of our libe- 
rating Egypt was a treaty by our 
ally with the French which placed 
them in the same situation with us 
in the dominions of Turkey. He 
begged to notice a deviation from 
all accstowed practice in signing 
the present preliminaries: it was 


usual to make them as comprehen. 
sive as possible, and leave Kitle to 
the definitive treaty; in the instance 
before us it was the reverse; minis- 
ters might resist any new demands, 
yet he was not sanguine that they 
would obtain any better terms at 
Amiens. One point more was Na- 
ples. If we treated Nap.es as an 
ally, we ought to have stipulated 
eftectua'ly tor her ; at present. the 
terms were perfectly illusory France 
was to withdraw her troops, but 
she might go into the Cisalpine Re- 
public, within 60 miles of Naples ; 
and it was probable that all she 
would obtain, wovld be a teimpo- 
rary respite of three days. And 
now, he asked, did the situation of 
France justify these exorbitant de. 
mands’ If we treated on a footing 
of equality, he saw.no reciprocity ; 
all the sacrifices were on our part, 
and none on theirs. The result was, 
we had given them the only thing 
they wanted—the means of creating 
a navy, and of riva.ing us in our 


commerce, This treaty would ex-' 


tend their commerce, as_ well as 
their territory; but why it was 
done had not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. It way not necessity, for 
all their lordships protested against 
this being the fact. Was it of ex- 
pediency? were the disadvantages 
ot the war more than the advantages 
of the peace ? He coold not think 
so: instead of secvrity, we were in 
greater danger. He saw no motive 
to submit to such terms: he would 
not suppose the threat of invasion 
could influence : it it did, this would 
be repeated whenever the enemy 

ha: a point to carry 
Admitting that the French go- 
vernment had an equal interest with 
ovr own in suppressing jacobinism, 
that the republic was a kingdom, ex- 
cept in the name ; and that there was 
as much disposition there to support 
regularity and order, as if the -_ 
0 
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ef Bourbon was on the throne; ad- 
mitting, for the s ake of argument, 
ali this, still the ambition of France, 
directed against this country, wou ld, 
under her enormous aggrandize- 
ment, be terrific. During her mo- 
narchy, she always manifested an 
inclination to take advantage of our 
broi's; why were we to expect a 
diticrent line of conduct under the 
consulate? Ten years of peace 
were as much as any wise man 
wou'd venture to calculate upon in 
modern Europe ; aod it was worth 


while to consider in what state of 


improvement the twd countries 
might be, as to the means of war- 
fare at the expiration of that period, 
should any possession of ours, or 
more probably of our allies, tempt 
the cupidity er ambition of France. 
It was a serious thing to see the 
interests of the country signed 
away. 

For the members of the present 


administration he felt every kind of 


personal respect, but he could not 
but differ from their jadgments most 
materially io this point: he wished 
not toappear b-fore them as an op- 
positionist professediy—After this 
unfortunate and moch lamented 
treaty, he would support them in 
every act of vigour which they might 
henceforth display in repressing 
those principles which had pro- 
duced the war. In the necessity 
of a peace establishment far beyond 
any in the termination of former 
contests, he chearfully agreed. The 
very nature of this peace doubly 
required it; ministers were bound 
to guard against the consequences 
of what he thought their indiscre- 
tion. We were now in a uew si- 
tuation --enfeebled, bat mot broken 
down ; lowered, but not debased. 
Some of our out-works had been 
demolished, many of them surren- 
dered to the foe, but the citadel yet 
remained, and whilst it was defend- 
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ed by the courage of united Bri- 
tons, it would yet bid defiznce to 
attack. 

Lord Eldon entered into a de- 
fence of the peace—he was firmly 
persuaded that the war had been 
carried on till it became hopeless to 
proceed further ; in advising peace 
he would have perished sooner than 
have sacrificed any of the esseitial 
iaterests of his country —he did not 
wish to insinuate that he considered 
it as a very honourable one, yet he 
believed it would be secure and con- 
ducive to the good of England. At 
Lisle it should be recollected that 
nothing had been done at the nego- 
tiation, but proposing a basis on 
which the parties were to meet, 
and it was not certain what condi- 
tions would have been agreed upon 
had the treaty gone on. ‘Lhe obser- 
vations on Poriugal were not well 
founded, and whatever consequences 
might arise from the new arrange- 
ments respecting her American ter- 
ritory, it was an evil which could 
bear no proportion to that of conti- 
nuing the war. It had, indeed, been 
atiended with success, because those 
principles no longer existed to sny 
extent for which had been under- 
taken ; it had guarded our coun- 
try, and preserved our constitution 
Circumstances, he thought, would 
have justified us m requiring that a 
competent provision should be made 
for the illusrious house of Orange, 
but it would not have justified usin 
hazarding the success of the treaty 
by insist ng ron such 2 condition. Of 
the Cape “of Good Hope he must 
confess he had heard seamen and 
statesmen represent it as a place of 
the first importance: as far as it 

served for a harbour to ovr shipping 
on their voyage to India, it was of 
consequence. ‘This advantage was 
to remain; on what grounds could 
the cession be a matter of regret ? 
It had been hitherto supported at an 

ba enormous 
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enormous expense from which this 
country now was happily relieved 
—He would not speak of its value 
asa fice pert; but, if there was no 
object of carrying on the war than 
that of determining whether a cer- 
tain point of land at the extrenity 
ot Africa was to belove to Great 
Britain or to Holland, and consider- 
ime, at the same time, that it hed 
cost no leas than 125 auillions since 
it had come into our possession, and 
that another year would t ike away 
3O0 iniflions more without this coun- 
iry achieving its obect, ‘he had no 
hesitati min sayin would give ‘it 
up. - Had the’ nob'e iord consented 
to make peace in 1797 when neither 
Malta nor Mmores re In our pos 

session, now Could he have sup; 

it possible ta huve udade a secnre 
one, as he cons! 'ered a territory and 
port in the Mcdiferranean so essen- 
tial to security 4 As to Mivorea, it 
was iis own opinion that it was not 
at all reqni-ite to our safety, and 
respecting Malta, 1 we retiected on 
the fictity with which it becarne on 
vequisition to fronce. it must appear 
that ovr security would be incre sed 
by the ditliculty with which it could 
again be taken when under the ga- 
rantee of a third power. As to our 
ships in the Mediterranean if they 
had nothing else to do but to sail 
round that Ocean, tt was nota very 
useful employment. He assured 
the hou e that if he could have ob- 
tained Martinique he would have 
kept it for this country in preference 
to Trinided. ‘here was no alterna- 
tive but that of spending 30 oillions 
more to have been ab'e to ask him- 
seit. that day twelve months, how 
many more years were to pass be- 
fore peave should be made? If it 
wis contended that we should have 
rejected it on the present terms, on 
what terms were we to consent to it? 
Some were of opinion (and he la- 
ynented that there were such) that it 


was necessary to go on with the wag 
till the ancient monarchy of France 
was restored. Without entering in. 
to the desirableness of this object, he 
should only beg to question its possi- 
bility. If the present government of 
France was an evil, how was it to be 
removed? Not without a great coa- 
lition of the European powers, ond 
even when it existed it was able to 
eflect nothing. If, on the other 
hand, we had not agreed to a peace, 
unless France had restored al! the 
territory it had sessed on the conti- 
nent of Europe and France refused 
to comp'y, he should consider 
himse t, by standing out oo this 
polit, as 4 aty of a crimina! protus 
s:on oft the b. vod and treasure of his 
countrymen. Loassert thet the pre- 
seat government of krauce wag 
fo.ide« ov principles destructive to 
civiiized establishinents was an abe 
surdiiy, and the Engli-h hid too 
much sense to engge in a civil war 
for the sole project of a vague sys- 
tem of what France had celled liber: 
ty. The greatest evil thet could be 
apprehended was, the effect peace 
might have on a smal! bind of disaf- 
fcted p opte in this country who 
might wi-h to create disturbances 
for the sake of their own agg:an- 
disement ; but he was confide: t the 
vigour of the law would enable go- 
vernment to prevent all real mis- 
chief, if it should arise from this 
quarter. 

Without attempting to represent 
this peace as a glorious ane, it would 
secure the substantial interests of 
Engiaud; and in advising his sove- 
re ign to agree to the terms, he had 
acted from the best of his judgment 
and the sincerity of his conscience. 
With gratitude to those persons 
whose valour had taught the enemy 
to know what treasures we had io 
store, and with reliance in the le 
gislature, we had still to hope that 
our justice and moderation would be 
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attended with the blessing of Pro 
yidence whose wisdom influenced 
the fate of nations, and thet, if we 
were overwhelmed io the wreck, 
there would sti | be found ome cha- 
racters performing their duty iu the 
midst of it. 

The earl of Moira said. though the 
term, were inadequate, they were 
unavoidable: the noble lord who 
condemned them should reggiect 
that be bud left the country If jco- 
paras with a sleader chance of re- 
covery, and it was impossible after- 
wal is to conclude an advantageous 
peace He and his former col- 
leagues were succeded by men who 
pursued a differentsystem: he knew 
whot their sentinints were, and as 
long a> they acted upon them, they 
should have dis support. 

‘The duke of Bedford differed 
wifoliy from the two first speakers, 
in their arguments for supporting 
the question and he should have re- 
plicd to them more fully, had it not 
been for the moderation and can- 
dour which had distinguished the 
speech of iord Pelham; and which 
he considered as a happy omen of 
the new administration. His grace 
deprecated the origin of the war, 
and that spirit of intalerance which 
had octuated the date ministry; he 
defended the peace, and the persons 
who concluded it; the people, with 
reason, had become weary of their 
burdens, had been constantly pro- 
mised much, and as constantly dis- 
appointed. 

Lord Westmoreland accused the 
ex-secretary of having changed his 
opinions ; the present minis'ers had 
only followed the line which he 
and his colleagues had chalked out. 
Reviewing the conduct of the war, 
he expressed an opinion 
every man in the country had ex- 
erted himself to the utmost, we 
might have obtained beiter terms 


that if 


of peace—he concurred however in 
tue address, 

The bishop of Rochester said, i¢ 
might seem to require an apology 
that he, a minister of the gospel, 
should rise to oppose peace ; but he 
felt it a duty to his country to 
speak explicitly on this occasion ; 
the treaty which left France in pos- 
session of such extended territory 
on the continent was as dangerous 
to England as delusive in itself. 

The bishop of London thought, 
that he, as a minister of the gospel 
of peace, must in the abstract and 
general terms approve of any treaty 
which restored such a blessing to a 
bleeding country, and that without 
entering into all the articles of the 
present negotiation, such as he yet 
understood it to be, he must give it 
his support as productive of advan- 
tage to the nation and promoting 
the welfare of individuals. 

Earl Fitzwilliam felt it inconsis- 
tent with his feelings to give a silent 
vote on the occasion; he had ever 
deprecated a peace with republican 
France, and he did so now. 

Lord St. Vincent took notice of 
an expression which fell from lord 
Spencer, who had said that the pre- 
liminaries were attended with hu- 
miliation and disgrace to this coun- 
try—he could not but deny it most 
strenuously. By the peace we had 
obtained two of the most valuable 
islands in the habitable globe, con- 
sidered politically or commercially. 
The peace was a subject of exults- 
tion, not of regret. 

Lord Nelson spoke a few words 
respecting Malta; when he was 
seit dowu the Mediterranean this 
island was in the hands of the 
French; and on his return from 
Aboukir it was his first object to 
blockade, because he deemed it an 
invaluable service to rescue it out 
of their possession. In any other 

view 
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view it was of no consequence. 
Being at too great a distauce from 
Toulon to watch the French fleet 
from that port, and in time of peace 
would have required a garrison of 
7000 men; in war of as many more 
with nt bing of any real utility to 
us. The Cape would be equally 
detrimental if re‘sined by us, and 
though it certainly ought not to be 
given opto them. this cr ssion would 
be better then to keep it. Thoogh 
the war hi been long, he believed 
his majesty hod seived the first op- 
portunity of woking peace, and he 
believed it would prove the best that 
existing circumstances admitted 

Th ear! of Buckingham lamented 
that he could not give his assent 
to the preliminaries, which he con- 
sitered to be ci-honourable, as they 
did not keep faih with our allies, but 
kef them exposed and unprotected. 
Por.'gai_ in particular had been 
most shamefully abandoned, and be 
could assure the house that the 
treaty had been ratified since the 
Ast of October By this treaty we 
were all but excluded from our for- 
mer commercial intercourse with 
Portugal, and if it were true that 
the cloths of France were to be re- 
ceived as those of the most favoured 
nation. our maoufactories of wool- 
Jen cloth would soon taste the bitter 
fruits of the peace, for they would 
not easily forget that Portugal, if 
Not now our greatest, was certainly 
our oldest customer for woollen 
cloths. So much for the good faith 
of the peace ! 

The earl of Carnarvon assigned his 
reason for disapprobation of the pre- 
Jiminaries: there was nothing worse 
than a hollow truce which gave no 
security for permanence, and was 
dishononrable to our allies 

Lord Hobart defended them: and 
respecting ‘he prince of Orange, he 
said we had not been neglectful of 
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his interests. A treaty on this poim 
had been in forwardness at Berlin, 
and the prince himself judged % 
better for his interests to absiain jg 
the present instance, till the discus, 
sion of the definitive treaty. 

The question was called for, ang 
the house divided. —For the «ddresg, 
04 -prexies, 20—against it, 10. 
majority, 104. 

The preliminary treaty being read 
in the commons. on the same day 
(Nov 3d), ‘ir Edmond Hartopp 
moved an address to his majesty, 
The observations he meant to make 
upon the subject. he said. should be 
few and he was emboldened t 
hope for the unanimous concurrence 
of the house from the applause with 
which the peace had been received 
throughout every part of the united 
kingdom. ‘The zeal with which the 
contest (purely defensive on our 
side) had commenced and beén pur- 
sued was an unexampled proof of 
our valour, wisdom, and resources; 


and when the numerous difficulties 
which the late mimsters had en- 
countered, were taken into corlside- 
ration, their conduct intitled them 
to the thanks of their country. They 
had protected the state from the 
destructive machinations of jacobin- 


ism. In the attainment of this 
great object, it was indispensably 
necessary to have recourse to conti- 
nental alliances. With them, there- 
fore. we entered into concert in 
defence of the common cause, and 
had the same vigour and perseve- 
rance distinguished their conduct, 
as had characterised Great-Britain, 
the issue would have afforded no 
cause of regret in any quarter,’ for 
no disappointment of views would 
(in all probability) have taken place. 
Our exertions, however, under pre- 
vidence had preserved ovr own 
happy consiitution ; we had extend- 
ed our territorial dominion, = 
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Fast and West Indies had derived 
a security which left no ground of 
alarm for the permanency of these 
advantages. In point of locality and 
commercial benefit, the islands of 
Cevion and ‘Trinidad would prove 
of incalculable advantage, and so 
obvious was their worth, that it re- 
quired not the aid of description to 
impress the house with the vaiue 
of the acg visition. ‘Lhe modera- 
tion and sound policy which had 
marked the late treary on tlfe part 
of his majesty’s ministers, eftec- 
tually rescued their conduct frem 
the imputation of rapacity or m- 
justice, while the territory we had 
acquired by this event was calcu- 
lated to produce the most lasting 
benefit to the state ‘The gradual 
defection of ovr continental allies 
had left us as much unconnected 
with the cominent as we were be- 
fore the war, whilst the enemy 
had extended their revenve and ter- 
ritory so far, as to render any far- 
ther prosecution of the contest, not 
only inexpedient but hopeless. Un- 
der these circumstances Austria had 
been naturally induced to enter into 
atreaty with France, and thus ceas- 
ed of course, the war upon the 
continent. Deserted now by that 
ally, opon whose exertions we placed 
the chief reliance, there remain- 
ed no longer any probability of com- 
pelling the enemy to retire within 
the ancient limits of their territory. 
Measures of peace were on our part 
wisely resorted to, and the magna- 
nimity and moderation which dis- 
tinguished the negotiation, as well 
with regard to Britain as the inte- 
rest of our allies, who had remained 
attached to our cause, deserved the 
highest praise. By this generous 
conduct we held out to Europe an 
illustrious example of honeur and 
good faith which would not fail to 
prove highly beneficial to evr na- 
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tional character. After this illos- 
tration of honour, it was impossible 
not to give full credit to the minis- 
ters for the sincerity of their inten- 
tions, whilst their success intitled 
them to the confidence of the house 
and of the people. Upon these 
grounds be freely gave the measure 
of peace his feeble but cordial support. 
Mr. Lee (member for Dunear- 
von) seconded the motion. If the 
war had been undertaken with a 
view of reducing France to a fo- 
reign subjection, to restore royalty 
to France, or to force a government 
upon the people, so far from havin 
his support, it should have received 
his most decided disapprobation ; 
such a war he trusted would never 
have had the sanction of the British 
parliament, and far different was his 
opinion of the late contest. It was 
a war of aggression on the side of 
the French, and of self-preservation 
on ours. ‘To prove that this was the 
case, he adverted to a treaty in Fe- 
bruary 1792, hostile toFrance, which 
had been entered into by certain 
continental powers, to which Eng- 
land had been invited to become a 
party, and refused. Had she con- 
sented to join that confederacy the 
war would unquestionably have been 
aliogether unjustifable ; but it was 
well known that this was not the 
case. When in the same year 
Lovis XVI announced to the seve- 
ral monarchs of Europe bis accep- 
tance of the new constitution, the 
answer of his Britannic majesty 
fully evinced his determination not 
to interfere with the internal con- 
cerns of France. His maiesty’s con- 
duct respecting his forces afforded a 
still stronger instance of his pacific 
intention, when the whol- of his land 
forces did not exceed 10,000 men, 
nor the seamen 15,000, making the 
total force 31,000, whilst that of 
France amounted to 18,000 —— 
an 
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and a suitable navy, a proof that Pri- 
tain had no intention of a rupture. 
Shortly after these events, a procla- 
mation Was issued by his majesty re- 
calling such of our sailors 
then in the service of foreign powers, 
his resolution of not joining in the 


us were 


contest being so strong aon tT to per- 
mit a single British subject to take 
part in foreign hostilities. At that 
very tine the pumerous eMmissaries 
of France appeared in Logland and 
Jreland, and unhappily proved too 
successful ia the latter country. He 
wished to bury in oblivion the melan- 
choly Colequences whic h resulted 
from thew desiens there, but the cir- 
cumstances were too recent and too 
dreadtul to be hastily forgotten. The 
addresses trom some of the British 
societies and manuiacturing towns to 
the government of France breathed 
an obvious spuit of revolution and 
were cordially received by the ene- 
my. When, at length, by the ag- 
gressions of France we were forced 
into the war, we found Austria and 
Prussia united against her on evi- 
dently different principles to those 
ou Which we bad entered : for their 
objects were hostile and ours only 
sclt-preservation. Notwithstanding, 
ii fecame our interest to avail our- 
selyes of their support; finding that, 
by uniting with powers of such great 
magnitude, we were likely more 
effectually to preserve our constitus 
tion, liberty and laws. Before the 
invasion of Holland, our only prin- 
< tp! *~ Wits SC lf Pree TValiON 3 but af- 
ter it, We had to prevent the aggran- 
disement of France, and to protect 


our ally. It happe ned that notwith- 


stinding the eti¢ciual assistance af- 


forded by us, and although the ene- 
my was completely driven back to 
their own trontiers, the emissaries 
ot Jacobinism had proved success 
ful, and the people, instead of sup- 
porting their own incependence, 
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bound themselves in strict alliangs 
with France ; thus did French prin. 
ciples attain what the force of their 
not ettect Our ney 
great object was the destruction of 


“ss? ] 
arinis could 


the enemys commerce, as a Meany 
of bringing them into reasonable 
terms of accommodation—their oo. 
lonies by the exertions of two of oy 
able and experienced officers (Sy 
( Jiarles Grey and lord St. Vincer) 
were reduced in atime tered ly 
short, and these successes j 
buted greatly to the subs 
perity of our naval arms. \ 
no peried of this or any other his. 
tory, had proved more ghurtous. Mr, 
Lee then entered ‘ato a detail of our 
conquests, and maintained that, ig 
the midst of them .we had embraced 
every opportunity to etiect the re. 
turn of peace. in the first instance, 
we had offered to restore the whole 
of our conquests in favour of our 
allies, but this proposal was rejected; 
in the neyotiation at Lisle we had 
also agreed toa retro-cession Of near 
ly an equal extent, it being then 
the determination of ministers to re- 
tain only the island of Ceylon and 
the Cape ot Good Hope, whereas 
we now had neutralised the letter, 
and had taken Trinidad. Perhaps 
it may be asked whether we had ob- 
tained any of the objects of the war? 
Undoubtedly, we had: we had pre- 
served our constitution and aug: 
mented our commercial prosperity ; 
but what security appeared tor the 
continuance of peace? ‘The inte 
rest of both countries. Mr. Lee 
concluded with adverting to the na- 
tional debt, which, at the close of 
the American war, was 237,000,000), 
and amounted at present to between 
4 and 5 hundred millions Mr. Pitt 
(he said) had devoted his chief at- 
tention to the improvement of the 
finance, and established a sinking 
fund during his administration fi om 
Wild 
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which the country had derived n 
nitest advantas es 5 by tills i} o 


the gradual payment ot the n wll 


t was provi leu for, and . rt 
ould 
The 


he consice rea ds the 


nin the course of time 
liquidate the whole amoun 


present pe ace 


best that could possibly be obtained 
unde 


and deserved the warmest support 
applause from the house and 


all the existing circumstances, 


and 
trom the people. 

Lord Levison Gower contrasted 

the present aspect of public atlairs 

with that which presented itself to 

us, during the negotiation of Lisle, 

when our commercial credit had _ re- 

ceived a violent shock, when a 

spirit of insubordination existed in 

our fleets, and symptoms of disattec- 

tion had been most unequivocally 

lisplayed in freland: now —our na- 

ional prosperity had risen to the ut- 

most pitch of splendor, Ireland was 

r ever secured by the Union, our 

eet was in the best state ot disci- 

ne, and our sailors elated by the 

of their v 

circumstances, t 

- h use, he ‘ 

low his expectations ; but 

t disp sed to vote against 

as it was an object ol 

himself, 


ctories ; 
re terms 


miessed, were 


} 
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and, respecting 
f individual joy. 
Lord Hawkesbury rose, a 

probated the idea of cor 

projet at Lishe with the 

the present adjustment ; | 

that they admitted of no cor 

but he solemnly disclaimed 
of necessity now ; or ¢ 

a cause be traced in these prelimi- 
naries; at the same time he was 
aware that the peace, how ever eligi- 
ble, however adequate to the rela- 


tive state of France, was not tree of 
all evil, of ail chance, of all danger, 


but what event evcr was so, ever 

could be so? He could not attempt 
; 

to pledge himself for the security of 
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this, but in our present situation it 
was honourable and advantageous ; 
and the question before the house 
was, had the ministers been to 
blame or not? Some persons con- 
tended that the end of our contest 
was not obtained, and that the war 
was undertaken with the view of 
destroying republicanism, and of 
stopping the progress of the revolu- 
tion. Such statements he dis- 
claimed absolutely, and on the con- 
trary, declared that we were forced 
into the war by the conduct of 
France. I+ was she who interfered 
in the affairs of other nations, and 
openly and intriguingly propagated 
sedition, anarchy, and revolt. ‘The 
revolution was so dreadful aud vio- 
lent, that no man or set of men 
could be so sanguine as to entertain 
a hope of checking its tmpetucsity. 
Bot, if we had opposed it in its 
most fatal course with some success, 
if we had, even with a faint pros- 
pect of a tavourable issue, rendered 
it less dangerous in its effects, 
changed its direction, and turned 
it into a channel less injurious to 
the gencral happiness of mankind, 
some acknowledgment was due to 
the wisdom and perseverance of 
government, aod to the spirit and 
exertions of the country. 

Indeed, it was impossible to look 
at the present state of France with 
out b ug ¢ nvin 
least elected thi 
mgoners and opin 
pie in 1703, and tn 
this comparison, he « 
tate to give his opinion respecting 
the moral evils of the peace, and 
that they certainly were less at this 
moment than at any former period. 
With regard to the continuance of 
hostilities, there were two consider- 
ations by which we were to be re- 
gulated : the first was, did we pos- 
sess the power of furming another 
And the 
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second, if we continued the war, 
what injury could France do to as, 
or we to France? The first coali- 
tion had failed, the second had 
equally failed; what encouragement 
had we to hope that the third would 
be more fortunate, and to hazard so 
dangerous an experiment ? 

It was impossible to find in Ea- 
rope the elements of such a combi- 
nation of force directed to the at- 
taininent of one grand end, and if 
no coalition could be tormed, what 
object could we possibly have in the 
further prosecution of hostilities ? 
As to any injury which France 
could do to us, or we to France, it 
did not require much argument to 
prove there was none: where, and 
in what manner, was it possible for 
us, with our immense superiority 
by sea, to effect a fatal blow—or 
for the republic to invade an island 
not only defended by its navy, but 
fortified by the hearts of the peo- 
ple. The fact was, neither power 
could atfect the other, and to conti- 
nue hostilities would be a barbarous 
effusion of blood, for no end but 
slaughter. His lordship then-expa- 
tiated on the advantages we had 
gained, and the good faith we had 
miintained with our allies, releasing 
them from express stipulations when 
they were exposed to danger, by 
continuing faithful to their engage- 
ments. 'o Portugal every protec- 
tion had been given consistent with 
our strength and her ioterests: 
Naples was required to exclude our 
shipping from her ports. She went 
further, and joined in an alliance 
which would have justified a decla- 
ration of war on our parts, when 
with a magnanimity peculiar to the 
spirit of Britain, we interfered in 
her favour, obtained the restoration 
of her dominions, and the re-esta- 
blishment of her independence. 
To the Ottoman Porte, who of all 
our allies remained faithful to the 


last, we evinced proof of invicly 
ble attachment and gratitude: fog 
we procured for her, not only the 
restitution of her territories, bag 
the renunciation of France to acquj- 
sitions which threatened her exis. 
tence. To the stadtholder and king 
of Sardinia, to whom we were no 

bound by obligation, every thi 
had been performed which _ thy 
country was abie to perform. Ay 
arrangement concerning the former 
had b-en carried on at Berlin, and 
though, from various reasons, it had 
been withdrawn, the stadtholder way 
satisfied with our measures. But it 
had been contended that we had 
given up by treaty an island of 
great importance to our foreign con. 
cerns and commercial prosperity= 
Minorca, which he did not consider 
as an acquisition worth retaining; 
in war, we had always acquired 
that island whenever we pleased, 
and always lost it at the conclusion 
of peace to avoid the expense. Of 
Malta he spoke with less confidence, 
which, from its impregnable state, 
was certainly of political conse- 
uence in the Mediterranean ; bot 
lalta was no source of trade and 
opulence, and, connected with the 
prosperity of the Levant, its conse 
quence was considerably diminished 
‘The Levant trade might, like many 
other topics of commercial specula- 
tion, be highly valued, but as far 
as it related to England it was next 
to nothing. The whole of our ma- 
nufactares exported thither, during 
the war, had not exeeeded the sum 
of 112,000 1., and this was to be 
taken out of the aggregate exports 
of 24 millions. The trade of 
Great Britain was inconsiderable 
compared with that of other coun- 
tries to the Levant: it was chiefly 
supplied by the south of Eu- 
rope and must remain with these 
places from the nature of its arti- 
cles, and the facility of its inter- 
course. 
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course. Respecting the north of 
Europe, it had principally been in 
the possession of the Datch—here it 
might be asked why the Dutch, who 
had no settlement io the Mediter- 
ranean, had succeeded in cultiva- 
ting this branch of commer ree ? Be- 
cause therr poli y was wiser than 
ours: we prevented ships with 
torged bills of bealth from entering 
our ports, made all vessels sailing 
from the Mediterranean perform 
quarantine, and prohibited the land- 
ing both of sound and bad goods. 
The Dutch, on the contrary, gave 
them an airing within their ports, 
separated the good from the bad 
merchandise, and allowed the imme- 
diate importation of the former. 
Thus they occupied almost the 
whole of the pvorthern trade to the 


> Levant, which was so strongly felt 


by us, that two years ago it was 
deemed expedicnt to repeal those 
laws, to encourage a system of trade 
which the Dutch converted wholly 
to their own profit, without pos- 
sessing a single port in the Le- 
vant. 

Of Trinidad and Ceylon he 
should not say too much when he 
called them the two great naval sta- 
tions of the parts of the world to 
which they belonged. Ceylon con- 
tained ports so capacious and secure 
that the whole of the navy and 
commerce of Great Britain might 
tide with ease and safety in them. 
It held out a position in which our 
Indian army might retire if neces- 
sary, and defy the attempts of 
the united foree of the world. 
Trinidad was also of considerable 
naval importapce, and so healthy 
and productive as to induce us to 
select it in preference to every other 
possession in that quarter. Thus, 
considering the results of war, if 
the term glory be not taken into 
account, we have at least made an 


honourable peace; we had been 


engaged in a tremendous contest, 
and come out of it, considering the 
circumstances, with advantage. [he 
situation ot Furope and of Great- 
Britain might appear critical; but 
in a sound system of policy consist- 
ing of firmness and moderation, 
would be found a counterpoise for 
every danger, and a remedy for 
every evil. 

The honourable Thomas Gren- 
ville said, that as far as indemnity 
and security were the objects of 
the war, he allowed ministers had 
accomplished them ; but the disas- 
trous peace now forced upon us, 
counter-baianced the advantages, 
and plunged us in a situation more 
inglorious than we had yet been in, 
The noble lord (Hawkesbury) had 
told us, that the original cause of the 
war was principles. Now he tells 
us, that it was power. In either 
case, the effect is the same, and 
the affliction of equal magnitude. 
One thing he saw in it was, the 
English character was changed.— 
His lordship had not indeed affirmed 
it was a glorious peace, he could 
not venture such an assertion; but 
was it the best possible peace for 
our allies? What security was pro- 
posed for the Porte? ‘The security 
of an enemy! An enemy was to 
guarantee the integrity of Turkey; 
but Turkey observing the neglect 
and dishonour with which we threat- 
ened her, negotiated for herself, 
without so much as mentioning her 
ally, notwithstanding our boasted 
favours. It was not his majesty's 
present ministers who were gua- 
rantying the integrity of Turkey ; 
this was accomplished by the gal- 
lant general Hutchinson and the 
troops under him, which rendered 
ministerial interference unnecessary. 
Napics was left defenceless, and 
nothing could prevent the re-entry 
of a French army, who, by this 
treaty, were only removed to the 
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Cisalpine tetritory, 60 miles dis- 
tant. He 
not bound by any cugagement to 
the king of Sardinia; bat, recol- 
lecting the situation in which he 
was piace i in the Mediterranean, 
and (riven to his solitary island 
there, he could not help exclaiming 
at least agains 
that policy wh ch first tempted the 
wohappy monarch intothe war, and 
then left him in necessity, 

But the case was the same with 
every power we had courted: we 
turned them to our prrpose, and 
some of them, following our ex- 
ample, turned the tables on our- 
selves, and converted us to theirs, 
from the czar of Russia to the hum- 
blest potentate of Germany. When 


acknowledged we were 


ousidered the mutilated state of 


r faithful ally, Portugal, he could 
ne but regard our conduct as a 
violation of all that was honourable 
between nations, and as a circum- 
stance which shook to the founda- 
tion a)! the boasted pride of adhe- 
rence to our friends and honour, 
By these preliminaries, we had not 
only guaranteed ithe loose and dis- 
solved integrity of Portugal, but 
sanctioned the most violent innova- 
tion upon al! existing commercial 
treaties between that country and 
ours; we had given a shamefal in- 
stance, that we could involve an 
ally in warfare, and leave him in 
affliction ; enlist him in our cause, 
and permit him to fight his own 
way out of it, or fall a sacrifice to 
the commonenemy. After much 
more invective on our treatment of 
allies, Mr. Grenville asserted, that 
the only plea on which munisters 
could justify the present measures 
and the inglorious peace, was the 
very plea they disclaimed—neces- 
siiy. He ad nitted the value of Cey- 
lon and Trividad; bat said, it was 
greatiy dicnhetahed by the ageran- 
dizement of the French Repubiic. 
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No pleasing augury could be « awn 
of the durability of peace, when we 
were expressly told that a large peace 
establishment was to be retained, 
The manner in which our diffe. 
rences with the Northern Power 
had been adjusted, appeared to him 
equally censurable, as being neither 
satisfactory to them, nor safe for 
ourselves. Respecting the negotig. 
tion at Lisle, he was at a loss ty 
account the inconsistency of 
those persons who could.sign the 
one, and not sign the other. 

Lord Castlereagh expressed it as his 
opinion, that the terms in questiog 
were fully adequate to present secu. 
rity and future greatness. It had 
been brought against administration, 
that we might have obtained the 
same when Buonaparte made over. 
tures for negotiation the beginning 
of the last year ; but at that period 
the government of Buonaparté was 
not established; now, it assumed 
the character of regularity and or- 
der: France no longer ackoow- 
ledged a principle destructive to all 
other states, aud therefore we might 
conclude a treaty without onr tormer 
apprehensions. In the war we had 
engaged, not tor the sordid purpose 
of territonal acquisition, but the se 
curity of Europe. To accoapiish 
this object, we had spared no sacri 
fice, no exertions; had other coun- 
tries seconded our efforts in the man- 
ner they ought to have done, the 
issue of the struggle would have 
been widely different. Yet we had 
one potent satisfaction left: if we 
had not achieved ail, we had much. 
If Great-Britain had not opposed 
her energies to revolutionary. zeal, 
would the evil have terminated asit 
already had done? Surely not! 
A. to our security against the over- 
grown power of France, it woold 
not have been greater by our retait- 
ing all our conquests; it was the 
wiser method to conciliate France, 
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rather than drive her to extremities. 
It was not in the power of this 
country, from its insular situation, 
to interfere with the continental 
balance as a primary power, but it 
might successfully co-operate with 
other nations ; they possessed the 
mutual ability of rendering each 
other unhappy. The advantages 
Likely to result from the retention of 
our conquests ought to be weighed 
against the means. His lordship 
defended our conduct towards our 
allies. He wished Portugal to have 
been placed in the same condition 
which she stood previous to the war; 
but as circumstances were, would 
it be affirmed that our interference 
had not been of essential service to 
her? that she was not in a better 
situation than if we had not inter- 
posed ? In all respects, he ac- 
knowledged that he did not feei the 
same satisfaction from the present 
peace as from former ones, because 
ii was still necessary to keep up a 
large establishment; so that one of 
the advantages of peace, the reduc- 
tion of expense, could not be so 
fully reaped by the nation as he 
hoped; but the country would sub- 
mit to the necessity of such a mea- 
sure, as every means should be 
taken, that we might be well pre- 
pared for the renewal of the con- 
test, if driven to extremities. 
Earl ‘Temple considered those 
*ho had signed the peace, as having 
signed the ruin of their country. 
Amongst other ill consequences, he 
Jamented the encouragement here- 
by given to republican principles, 
and one of its effeets was to revive 
the hopes of the disaffected. He 
Tecapitulated the various ostensible 
objects of the war, not one of 
Whih had been accomplished ! 
The only adequate plea for such a 
peace was dire necessity | 
Mr. Banks defended it, as highly 
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had their -limits, which no wise 
statesman weuld overstretch. He 
confessed, that the words “ vigour” 
and “ energy,” which had dropt 
from the advocates of peace, had 
struck him with alarm ; and he was 
sorry to find that its blessings, by 
these expressions, were to be par- 
tially restored; to see that minis- 
ters had determined to entwine war 
with finance, and that an enormous 
establishment was to be maintained, 
though the country was at peace by 
sea and land. 

Mr. Pitt said, that, upon a sub- 
ject of such importance, it was his 
misfortune to differ from those with 
whom it had been his happiness to 
live in habits of strictest friendship, 
and he was anxious to deliver his 
sentiments before the attention of 
the house or his own powers should 
be exhausted. In cxamining the 
question, whether the present terms 
should be rejected or received, there 
was one proposition which he would 
lay down with little danger of con- 
tradiction ; and this was, that for, 
some time past all rational men had 
concurred ia an opinion, that what- 
ever hopes they had entertained at 
different periods of the war, yet, 
after the events on the continent of 
Europe, peace and war became a 
point of terms only ; by which he 
meant, that peace was of more im- 
portance, as affecting the character 
of this country for good faith, ho- 
nour, and generosity, than for any 
particular acquisition, or specific 
object. In considering what terms 
ought to be accepted, it would be 
necessary to enquire first, what 
would be the expense of continuing 
the contest, what were the atten- 
dant difficulties, and what hope of 
its success ! 

It was undoubtedly the duty of 
government in vegotiations to ob- 
tain the best possible terms; bat it 
was difficult to know how far the 
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insisting on some lesser points might 
endanger the whole treaty; and, 
for his own part, he had no hesita- 
tion in deglaring, that he would ra- 
ther close with an enemy on any 
terms, uot inconsistent with the 
honour of his country, than continue 
a war for any particular possession. 
When he had the honour of a seat 
in his majesty’s courrcils, if it had 
come to a question of terms, and if 
the pacific disposition of the enemy 
had corresponded with ours, he 
knew that he himself should have 
acted on that principle; and know- 
ing this, it was but candid to apply 
it to another administration. He 
did not pretend to state that this 
peace fully answered all his wishes ; 
but the government had obtained 
the best terms they could, and the 
terms for which we contended 
would not have justified ministers 
for protracting the war. His noble 
friend, lord Hawkesbury, had very 
ably described those acquisitions 
which, from their situation, were 
best calculated to secure our ancient 
ferritory, and which it was there- 
tore our peculiar interest to retain. 
Our grand object was to give ad- 
ditional vigour te our maritime 
strength, and security to our colo- 
nial possessions. In ths consider- 
ing the subject, it was necessary to 
look to the leading quarters of the 
world in which we were to seek this 
security. Our acquisitions were all 
in the Mediterranean, in the Kast 
and in the West Indies ; and if, on 
examination of this treaty, it should 
appear, that in two out of the three 
quarters mentioned, viz. in the East 
and Weet Indies, we had retained 
such possessions as effectually pre- 
served our ancient territories, we 
had done mucli. He meant not to 
undervalue the conquests in the 
Mediterranean, especially Malta; 
yet it must be admitted, that, com- 
pared with the Indies, it was but a 


secondary consideration. Of the 
importance of the Levant trade, vo. 
luipes had been written, and eveg 
nations gone to war to obtain it; 
its value, even in the period t¢ 
which he then alluded, had been 
greatly exaggerated; but supposing 
those statements to have been cor. 
rect, they applied to times when 
those other branches of trade, te 
which we owed our present gran. 
deur and naval superiority, did not 
exist ; a3 the increase of our many- 
factures, our internal commerce, and 
that with Ireland, America, and 
the Indies: it was these which 
formed the sinews of our strength, 
and with which the Levant was 
comparatively trifing. In another 
point of view, possessions in the 
Mediterranean were high!y service, 
able, as they enabled us to co ope. 
rate with any continental powers 
with whom we might happen to be 
in alliance ; but, at the present mo- 
ment, we ought not to prefer any 
acquisitions here to the means of 
securing ovr attainments in the 
Indies ; and it was upon this prin 
ciple that he heartily approved 
the choice which ministers had 
made. It appeared to him sound 
policy, rather to place Malta under 
the protection of a third power ca- 
pable of protecting it, than, by re- 
taining it ourselves, to mortify the 
pride and attract the jealousy of the 
enemy. With respect te Minorea, 
it would always belong to the power 
which possessed the greatest mati- 
time strength, and the four last wars 
proved it, as it had reguiarly shifted 
hands, according to the preponde- 
rance of superiority in the Medi- 
terranean; and only when, it was 
on our side, would it be of any uti- 
lity in time of war, in peace it could 
be of none. He lamented’ that a 
more defiaitive arrangement con- 
cerning the future state of Malta 
could not be made ; but, unless, Ae 
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had retained it ourselves, the best plan 
was to make it independent both of 
England and France. Of the value 
of the Cape ot Good Hope, he had 
a higher opinion than had been ex- 
pressed by his noble friend; but he 
regarded it as far inferior to Ceylon, 
which, of all the places upon the 
face of the globe, would add most 
security to our East Indian posses- 
sions; as Trinidad was of the 
greatest importance in the West, 
being a post from which we might 
direct our future operations against 
Spain in South America. When 
it came to be a question of terms 
between England and France, it 
was necessary for us to retain 
one of the great naval stations 
in the West-Indies, because our 
chief want in that quarter was a 
naval post. The four were, Gua- 
daloupe, Martinico, St. Lucia, and 
Trinidad; and of those, Trinidad 
and Martinico were the best, and 
Trinidad the better of the two. 

Mr. Pitt proceeded next to justify 
our conduct towards our allies. He 
maintained that we were not bound 
to do any thing for Naples ; she 
had .even desired to be released 
from her engagements to us, but 
she was compelled to this by impe- 
rious necessity; and our govert- 
ment, whilst consulting our own 
iaterest, had acted upon liberal 
grounds, in endeavouring to repair 
the fortunes of an ally who had only 
yielded through force The same 
observations were applicable to Sar- 
dinia; for we were not bound to 
interfere for her, unless it could be 
proved that we ought to take upon 
ourselves the task of arranging the 
attairs of the Continent. With re- 
spect to the Porte, we had done 
every thing that we had engaged to 
do; nay more, we had compel 
led the French to the evacuation of 
Egypt, and had stipulated for the 
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integrity of her dominions. The 
fate of Portugal was to be regretied ; 
but if it was right tn her to ask 10 be 
released from her engagements to 
us, and in us to permit it, we clearly 
were absolved trom any obligation, 
as it ceased on the one side, it could 
not be said to exist on the other ; 
but we had acted with diguified 
liberality towards her also. The 
cession of Olivenza was certainly 
of no great importance ; of the terri- 
tory which France had obtained from 
Portugal in South Aimerca much 
had been vaunted, and cousiderable 
geogr:phical knowledge had been 
disylayed in tracing the course of 
rivers ; but it should be recollected 
that a South American and an 
European river were materially dif- 
ferent, as the banks of a river in 
South America were litile less than 
the bavks of an ocean. But we 
were accused of affecting to gua- 
raniee Postugal, after, France and 
Spain had taken ail they wished 5 
but the treaty of Badajoz did not 
resign to France all that she wished, 
for France extorted by a subse- 
quent treaty, another cession of stil 
greaier value, aud we iiterfered, 
and cancelled it, bringing France 
back to the stipulations of the first. 
It was theo to England that Poriugal 
owed the difference soadvantageous 
in the limits of the South American 
empire, and we had not only been 
faithtul but generous ailies. 

The prince of Orange was the 
only remaining ally, and from our 
gratitude to toe house of Oranye at 
the revolution, and his connexion 
with our sovereign, we could not but 
take a lively concern in Ins tate, 
At that moment his inierests was 
the subject of negotiation, and he 
would receive an enemy. Fut even 
were we to take the remuneration 
upen ourselves, it ought not to 
stznd in the way of a great national 
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arrangement. it had been af- 
firmed that we had signed the death 
warrant of our country in this peace, 
and given to France an augmenta- 


suf 


tion of maritime strength, whi'st 


we had gained nothing to balance 
her power. Now in the first place, 
if we had retained all our conquests 
it wowd not have made any dif- 
ference to us i point of security, 
not that he meant to imply that he 
would not have kept them all if he 
could, but they were not important, 
except as they would give us a little 
more or less ot colonia! strength, 
and only tended to promote our 
security, by increasing our finance. 
The acquisition of all these islands 
would not have enabled us to coun- 
ter-balance the power of France on 
the continent, they would only have 
added a little more wealth, which 
would have been ill-purchased by a 
Jittle more war. 

In speaking of our resources, he 
would take upon himse’f to s'ate, 
that if any case of necessity should 
arise, we were far, very far, from 
the end of them. They were greater 
than the enemy, or even than the 
people of this country had an idea 
of; but these resources ought to be 
reserved for the ptirpose of defence, 
or the security of our honour, not 
Javished away in continuing a con- 
test with the certainty of an enor- 
mous expense. We might sit down 
in a worse relative situation, than 
the present. He would not now 
occupy the attention of the house 
with going back to the ovigin of the 
war; the unjust’ aggressions made 
upon us, were established by recent 
evidence : but peace being restored, 
forbearance of languige and terms 
of respect were proper. It would 
be hypocrisy in him to say. that he 
had changed his opinion of the cha- 
racter presiding now over France, 
or could change it, till a train of 
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conduct justified other sentiments, 
Sif detence and security had been 
our objects ; in order to obtain thein, 
we had iooked for the subversion of 
a governinent founded on revolution. 
ary principles, but never had insisted 
on the restoration of the French 
monarchy as a sine qua non, though 
it would have been more consistent 
with the wishes of administration, 
If it became impossible to attain 
this, policy required that we should 
endeavour to attain the next best, 
nor was he sensible of any incon- 
sistency in his former conduct upon 
this account. What might be the 
future objects of the chief consul 
he knew not, but if it were to exer- 
cise a miiitary despotism, he would 
venture to predict that this country 
wou'd not be selected for his first 
attack. We had shewn that we 
were ready to meet the threatened 
invasion at home, and could send 
troops to triumph over the French 
in the barren sands of Egypt, before 
a man could escape from ‘Toulon to 
reinforce their blockaded army. We 
had anticipated the menaced inva- 
sion by attacking France on her own 
coasts, and we had seen those ships 
which were destined to attack us, 
chained to their coasts, and find- 
ing protection only in their baite- 
ries. 

These were not only sources of 
justifiable exultation, but grounds 
of security ; and, if we were true to 
ourselves we had little to fear. Yet 
he would not concur with those who 
thought that we ought to fling 
aside all caution; there would then 
be grounds of very serious appre- 
hension. Every measure ought to 
be adopted which prudence couid 
suggest to avoid irritation, and do 
away animosity, but this was not 
to be done by paying servile court 
to Franee ; and if her views corre- 
sponded with our own, we had every 

pro- 
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prospect of enjoying a long peace. 
Mr. Pitt concluded with giving his 
assent to the motion. 

Mr. Fox rove, and said that never 
since he had been a member of that 
house, did he give his vote with 
more hearty, pleasure than on the 
present occasion. Ministers had 
acted wisely in adopting that mo. 
derate line, and in refraining from 
discussing topics which might have 
recalled unpleasant recollections. Had 
the word * honourable ” been intro- 
duced into the address he should nat 
have declined assenting to it, for 
unless the peace had been honourable 
it ought not to have been signed ; 
whether safe and honourable be con - 
vertible he would not now enguire, 
but of this he was certain, th 
amongst individuals, and much more 
among nations, honour was the most 
essential means of safety, as it was 
the only legitimate end of war. How 


the term * el rious ” peace could be 
applied, he could not so well con- 
ceive, such could only ensue froin a 
glorious war. 

The subject had very properly 


been divided into two heads, Ist, 
whether this peace were preferable 
to a continvance of the war, and 
2dly, whether we could have ob- 
tained a better. The last point could 
not easily be ascertained. If we 
could have had a better without the 
risk of continuing the war, ministers 
would undoubtedly have been very 
blameable in not obtaining it; buthe 
should like to have the possibility 
demonstrated before the censure was 
regarded as just He was much pleased 
to hear that liberal system of policy 
aid down “ that it was not what 
we had gained which made our treaty 
so much the better, nor what we had 
not gained that made it son uc’: the 
worse ;* we had gained Ceylon and 
Trinidad, both valuable acquisitions ; 
we had not gained the Cape, and he 
was notone of those wh» regretted it, 
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for, from its destination, we should 
have all the benefits of that posses- 
sion without the expense. A noble 
lord had regarded any acquisitions 
in the Mediterranean, as subordinate 
and secondary objects to Ceylon and 
Trinidad, and considering the sub- 
ject in a commercial point of view, 
had said, that the Dutch without 
possessing Minorca, had carried on 
the principal part of the Levant trade : 
but it was notin this light he con- 
templated the quastion; desiring 
peace, and hoping it might be a 
lasting one, yet he could not divest 
himself of the apprehension, that 
there might again be wars between 
the two countries, and in any. such 
event, surely Malta would be a more 
important possession than either 
Ceylon or Trinidad. But to return 
to the poit ; it had been urged that 
France could not hurt this country ; 
that nothing could be more chiines 
rical than the project of invading it, 
he firmly believed, but there were 
other possioilitics of injury, and the 
danger of a French force in Ireland, 
was greater than the danger, of 
an English force landing in France. 
The question was, could we, by any 
pressure of war, prevail on France 
to cede to us Malta or the Cape, ‘by 
an attack upon hier colonies? no; for 
that has been already dene ; by an 
attack upon the Lurupean territory 
of France? absurd to imagine it! 
By exhausting her finances? oh no ! 
And here Mr. box adinired the ju- 
dicious conduct of the present ad- 
ministration ; they had not sought 
to delude us by the jargon af their 
predecessors, by senseless assertions 
of the French being now on the 
verge of bankruptcy ; they adopted 
a wiser mode: they well knew that 
by insisting on Malta or the Cape, 
they must have concluded peace on 
less dignified terms, or. must have 
continued the war. ‘That we might 
have gone on with the contest he 
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would not pretend to deny, he was 
net ignorant of the resources of the 
country ; one resource struck his 
mind while he was speaking. the 
income tax which was only mort- 
gaved for £5 millions of debt ; it 
mitht have been mortgaged for as 
much more; but these resources 
(it had been justly remarked) ought 
to be reserved for the deteuce of our 
honour and independence. He con- 
chided this port ot his subject, by 
t*ving it as his opinion, that we had 
no probability of gaming a_ better 
peace ‘The second part of the 
question was, whether these terms 
were preferable to a continuance of 
the war Mir. Fox entered largely 
into the evils attendant upon it: we 
had seen (he said) the poor de- 
pending upon alms; we had seen 
the mass of the people living upon 
charity ; all levelled by the most 
dangerous equality, an equality of 
claias to be fed ; claims changing 
the nature of charity into necessity ; 
the miser felt :t his indispensable 
interest to give. as well as the hu- 
mane, the jodustrious end the idle, 
the honest and the dissolute endured 
hunger, and were alike to be sus- 
tained, for whatever preference we 
might teel in relieving the former, 
we could not suffer the latter to 
perish. This evil was produced by 
the war, and the events of the three 
Jast months proved it ; we had had 
a most abundant harvest, as well 
got in as it was plentitul in produce, 
and though it reduced the price of 
grain, and in some though not so 
great a degree, of other provisions, 
they began to rise again ; but when 
the news of pesce arrived, the fell 
was more rapid and considerable, 
than it had beea from the period of 
the harvest to that event. And 
could any one doubt, after consi- 
dering this effect, whether it were 
better for the poor to be fed, than 
that we should possess the Cape or 








even Malta? Never was an event 
received with so much joy as the 
peace with France ; but it had been 
said, this was greater amongst the 
lower classes of the people ; sup- 
posiny it so, it was only an additional 
corroboration that they connected 
plenty with it, and were so goaded 
by the war as to be glad to accept it 
upon any terms. 

There were persons who lamented 
peace as glorious for France ; ifit were 
so, and not inglorious to England, it 
gave him no concern ;_ the opinions 
of men depended in a great degree 
upon their conceptions ot the causes 
of the war ; if one of its objects was 
the restoration of the accursed des- 
potism of France, to him it wae 
another recommendation of the peace 
that it hadbeen obtained without the 
accomplishment of such an object. 
If the coalition to restore the Bour- 
bons had succeeded, the consequen- 
ces would have been amongst all 
the kings of Europe, a perpetual 
guarsnice against all people who 
might be oppressed by any of them, 
in any part of the world, all coun- 
tries therefore must be benefited by 
the tailure of such a project, but 
none more so than Greot-Britain. 
Had the coalition in the reign of 
Charles I, established such a gua- 
rantee, would the liberties of the 
people bave been preserved against 
the house of Stuart? Had such a 
guarantee existed in later times, 
would the revolution of 1088 have 
been able to maintain itself? nor 
could there have been a greater mis- 
fortune to the world than the success 
of the Bourbons. Before he closed 
the subject, he should make a few 
remarks on the origin of the war, 
and ever should he retain his former 
sentiments, that on our side it began 
and was carried on against thy free- 
dom and independence of France; 
France indeed had been the first to 
declare war, but this he cannes 
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did not prove her the agressor. We 
refused to hear ao authorised ne- 
gotiation sent to us; we took no 
steps to procure reparation or dis- 
avowal of acts alleged against us, 
and a nation which refuses to hear 
what another has to propose, is 
i: elf considered inimical. ‘The pre 
tended grounds on our paris were 
the navigation of the Scheldt, the 
decree of the 19th of November, and 
other acts of the French govern- 
ment. Mr. Fox confessed that he 
himself understood the real object 
to be the restoration of the house 
ot Bourbon, not that. it was the sine 
gua non, but he contended that 
they avewed it with confidence, 
pre secuted it with perseverance, and 
relinquished it with reluctance. It 
was now said, that not having been 
able to obtain the first, they had 
contented themselves with the se- 
cond best object ; but who amongst 
us had ever thought this second best 
object, this succedaneum was Cey- 
lon and Trinidad! that ministers 
who had held forth such grand de- 
signs, would ever have admitted 
the acquisition of an island in the 
€ast and west to be that indemnity 
for the past, and that security for 
the future, for which they had so 
long and obstinately persisted, 

In the terms gnd tone of the 
present treaty he pertectly coincided, 
he approved the terms, and thought 
the noble secretary had wisely tem- 
pered firmness of conduct with 
moderation of tone; but further 
than this he could not go, he could 
by no means agree respecting the 
time in w hich the treaty was made; 
itcame many, many years too late! 

He would put it to the house 
whether at the time the opposition 
Was most railed against for advising 
pacific measures, we could not have 
made peace on terms equally ad- 
ventageous with the present? would 
auvt France on the breaking out of 
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the war, have acceded to any? 
Would she not then have relin- 
quished Holland, and perhaps aban- 
doned her designs on the Nether- 
lands? But since that eventful pe- 
riod, could we not have negotiated 
better very often? For instance, 
atier the surrender of Valenciennes ? 
Again, at Lisle, when we only tail- 
ed from the extravagant pretensions 
of administration. Jn January 1800, 
the chief consul made a direct over- 
ture, and we returned answer that 
the most effectual mode of faci- 
litating peace would be to restore the 
Bourbons, not indeed as the only 
means, but it was lett to the French 
to suggest any other; did we hint 
then at the possession of Ceylon or 
Trinidad ? Would not Bueonaparté 
have ceded these? Yes, and the Cape 
into the bargain. We then might 
have had Egypt by the convention of 
kJ Arish ; the gallant Abercromby, 
indeed, would not hate fallen, cover- 
ed with laurels in the lap of victory, 
nor would our brave army have ac- 
quired immortal honour; but we 
should have gained Egypt without 
the loss of blood or treasure. The 
chief consul might not perhaps have 
relinguished the Netherlands, nor 
the lett bank of the Rhine; but in 
lialy he had only the Genoese terri- 
tory, and we had nothing then to 
resist to the south eastward of the 
Alps, and our allies were victorious 
to the trontiers of France. At that 
time the instability of the govera- 
ment operated with us; but neither 
its stability or instability were of 
any real consequence, none of the 
convulsions and changes of the 
Krench revolution produced any 
material diflerence in her relations 
with foreign powers; she had, at 
the beginning, made peace with 
Prussia, aud sedulous)y preserved it 
during the stormy thnes succeeding 
its ratification. We were told by 
the ministers to pause, and we did 
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pause from January 1800 to October 
1801, and added 73 millions to our 
national debt since we :eturned that 
impertinent answer to the overtures 
of Buonaparté ; this pause cost five 
times as much as all the duke of 
Ma: |borough’s campaigns. 

But the case was altercd by the 
desertion of our allies: and we were 
asked could we trust a third coali- 
tion? The experience of the first 
would have been quite sufficient to 
have deterred him from attempting 
any other, and the argument would 
have applied with as much strength 
many years ago, as it did at the pre- 
sent instant; but the principles and 
power of France were to be dread- 
ed; of the principles, he confessed 
he had little apprehension, of the 
power, much. He was sensible of 
11s importance on the Continent, but 
this was an effect not of the peace but 
of the war; it was the honourable 
gentleman himself who had been the 
greatest curse of the country by this 
aggrandisement of France. How 
did we come into our present situa- 
tion but by ma‘ntaining a war upon 
grounds originally unjust? It was 
this which had excited a spirit of 
proud independence on the part of 
the enemy, which had inspired him 
with this resistless vigour, with a 
geal and patriotism which no oppo- 
sition could check, and no attack 
subdue. Respecting the future, it 
was his opinion, that in order to 
enjoy the coimplete blessings of 
peace, smal] establishments alone 
were necessary ; it was by cominer- 
cial pursuits we must attempt to 
compensate for the aggrandisement 
of our ancient rival, to cope with 
him in expensive pavies and armies 
would be the surest means to un- 
nerve our efforts and diminish our 
resources. He was not sanguine 
enough (thovgh he hoped a lasting 
amity) to calculate on 7 years of 
peace ; but he thought the new state 


of France would tern the disposi. 
tions of her people to a mind leg 
hostile respecting England. He 
thought that Buonaparié’s govern. 
ment was less likely to be adversé 
to this country than the house of 
Bourbon ; he meant not to insult 
that fallen family, but the interesis 
of Great-Britain compelled him to 
say, that the chief consul could not 
have a more inveterate spirit and 
determined hostility against us than 
the Bourbons. It had been said, 
with truth, that the trade of France 
had nearly been annihilated ; but 
the accounts from the insetior of the 
country did not represent her so de. 
solate, nor let it be forgotten that 
the revolution had removed many 
of those iniernal grievances under 
which she had groaned during the 
old government: it had abolished 
the corvées, a most vexatious tax; 
the feudalities, the odious and un- 
just immunities of the rich from 
the payment of taxes, and the pri- 
vileges of the nobility, by which he 
did not mean those privileges which 
placed them as a barrier between 
the crown and the people, but those 
which enabled them to oppress and 
tyrannise over the lower orders of 
their fellow creatures. In a word, 
France had made those reforms 
which we had done two centuries 
ago — The joy with which the 
French received the communication 
of peace, was as great as it was in 
this country ; the chief consul knew 
that in concluding it, he fulfilled 
the wishes of the people as well 
as our ministers had accomplished 
those of the English. Nothing then 
remained to be considered but com- 
merce ; many apprehenced we 
might suffer something by a compe- 
tition here, but such a rivalship 
would produce good. Mr. Fox closed 
his speech with some remarks on Ire- 
land, which onenobie lord seemed to 
think had been treated with oes. 
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and firmness; but when we beard 
of this mixture, he would ask what 
degree of de) cacy had been observed 
in the burnings and massac res? 
When we heatd of indulgences to 
be granted to the people in conse- 
evence of peace, was the subs:itu- 
ton of common law tor martial 
law, or the restitution of the 
habeas corpus to Le considered as 
indulgence or justice? For his own 
part, instead of acknowledging them 
asa favour, he recognised them asa 
rig ht. 

' The Chanceilor of the Exchequer 
rose, and said, that the duty of ne- 
gotiation commenced when all hope 
of continental aid in checking the 
power of France was at am end 5 in 
concluding this treaty we bad acted 
with honour towards our allies, we 
had preserved our ancient domi- 
nions in the two Indies. Indepen- 
dent of this, an arrangement had 
been made with the Northern 
powers, by which our rights had 


been fully recognised and secured, 
and finally, that great and benefi- 
cial measure, the vvion of Ireland 
had been carried into effect. We 
had closed the contest with consoli- 
dated power, and augmented means 
which would render the infleence of 
this country equal to that of France, 
He was willing to acknowledge that 
it depended upon the wisdom of 
governme nt, 
should be a blessing or misfortuve, 
and could only say ‘hat as it had been 
made siacerely, it should be kept 
faithfully. Noencovragement should 
be given to any person in this coun- 
try to subvert the present govero- 
ment of France, and a line of con- 
duct ought to be pursued, not of 
suspicion and jealousy, but of pra- 
dence and circumspection, aud it 
would be necessary to provide means 
of security, never before known ip 
times of peace. 


whether this peace 


The motion was then agreed te 
without a division. 
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Finances for the Year 1802—Committee of Supply— Army Estimates— 
Proposal for funding Exchequer Bills— Debates on that Subject ~ Redue- 
tion of secret service Money—Army Ext-aordinaries— Further Debate on 
that SubjecteFuriber Debates on Army Estimates— Navy Estimates— 
Ordnance Estimates — Miscellaneous Services = Indemnity to Lords St. 
Vincent and Grey—Advances from Civil List—Convoy Duty—Malt Bil 
—Exports and Imports—Assessed Taxes— Further Estimates for Navy — 
For the Army— Navy Estimates for the remainder of the Year—Army 
Estimates for the same,— Ordnance Estimates for the same-— Deficiency 
of consolidated Fund and cther Services— Debate concerning Sierra Leone 


—Vates cf Supply—Budget. 


N the 3d of November 1601, 

the chancellor of the exche- 
quer moved that the proper officers 
lay before the house of commons 
the estimates for ordinary and ex- 
traordinary services in the vavy, 
army, ordnance, and other war- 


like services, for three months, 
commencing the Ist of Jaouary 
1802. On the 13th, alter some 
desultory conversation between the 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
Robson, and others, the house of 
commons resolved itself into a com- 

mittee 
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mittee of supply, when the secretary 
at war, Mr. Yorke, enumerated the 
usual divisions of the service to 
which the sums voted were to he 
applied. He noticed, that in the 
estimates of the present year, there 
was a considerable increase, and 
stated the circumstances from which 
this increase origivated: these were 
chiefly the change which had been 
made in the mode of paying the 
West-India regiments: the expense 
incurred by re-embodying the sup- 
plementary militia, and the addi- 
tioval charge of the volunteer corps, 
in consequence of a new arrange- 
ment of government. Fe added, that 
at the same time, although the esti- 
mates in this point of view had in- 
creased, in other respects the public 
expenses were considerably dimi- 
nished, particularly in the article of 
clothing the militia, and that every 
smeasure had been adopted to lessen 
the burdens of the country ; that or- 
ders had been issued for discontinuing 
the recruiting service ; and that no 
time would be lost in making every 
economical arrangement, consistent 
with the public safety. For the fol- 
lowing purposes, the following sums 
were then voted and agreed to: 


of 557,495 For the pay of the guards, 
&ec. in Britain. 
147,757 For ditto, in Ireland. 
635,231 For forces in the plan- 
tations. 
9,370 For the pay of dragoon 
regiments, 
05,000 For contingencies. 
3,504 Ditto, tor lreland, 
21,000 For general and staff 
officers, &c. 
$70,179 For embodied militia. 
340,249 Ditto, for ireland. 
12,050 Contingencies of mi- 
litia, &e. 
8,760 Ditto, for Ireland. 
27,256 For paymasters officc, 
&c. 


£105,000 For increased rates of 
prov ‘sions to soldiers. 
34,273 For pay of reduced offi- 
cers. 
14,734 For half pay to Ameri- 
can loyalists. 
366,31 For pensioners of Chel- 
sea Hospital. 
5,292 For pensions of officers 
widows. 
180,000 For volunteer corps. 
108,308 For ditto, in Ireland. 
140,160 For the barrack esta- 
blishment. 
117,969 For foreign corps. 
400,000 For the ordnance office 
in Great Britain. 
75,000 For ditto, in lreiand. 


The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that althong]!. very extraor- 
dinary reporis had been circulated 
respecting the sums that would be 
required for the service of the cour 
try, yet he was conscious that con 
siderable supplies would be indis 
pensably necessary. ‘Three modes 
of raising these supplies now pre- 
sented themselves: the first was, 
issuing a number of exchequer bills 
in addition to those already in cir- 
culation; the second mode was a 
joan on a small scale, though he 
owned the division of loans was at 
all times objectionable, and at pre- 
sent particularly so, when the state 
of the country rendered the de- 
mands of the public service, so ex- 
tremely ynecertain: he thought the 
preferable mode to be that ot meet- 
ing what demands might occur by 
the issue of exchequer bills, as cir- 
cumstances required. His majesty’s 
ministers had therefore determined 
to fund the exchequer bills now 
outstanding, and they had fixed on 
those which were not chargeable 
upon apy particular fund. There 
were about six millions of these ex- 
chequer bills in the hands of indivi- 
duals, and upwards of two millioas 
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in the hands af thie bank, who, on 
a former occasion, had objected 
to funding the bills in their posses- 
sion, whirh objection was allowed, 
and he thought they ought equally 
to be consult d on the Nresent oc- 
casion. An arreuremeni had been 
made with the holders of these bills, 
in which he hoped, due atiention 
bad been paid to the nterest of the 
oouniry. It was then unznimously 
resolved, “ That is the opinion of 
this committee, that provis:on should 
be made to enable his majesty to 
satisfy all demiunds on outstanding 
exchecuer bills.” , 

On Monday the 16th November, 


the house went inito 4 committee of 


wavs and means: when the chan- 
eellor of the exchejuer rose to state 
the result of his negotiation with 
the exchequer bill holders, and to 
move the reselutions necessary to 
carry the bargain into etfect. He 


shortly went over the different suins 
which were wanted for the army, 


navy, ordnance. &c. which in all 
amounted, he said, to nearly seven 
m llions The only ways and means 
yet resorted to, to raise this supply 
had been the land and malt, which 
would produce 2,750,000. It was 
now his duty to state to the com- 
mittee, the {urther ways and means 
he had in view : but he should first 
observe, there were two circum. 
stances which had yreatly diminished 
our revenue, or rather, greatly in- 
creased our expenses. The one was 
the scarcity, whic h°had rendered it 
hecessary to offer a bounty upon 
importation . the sum thus expended, 
he could not estimate st less than 
700.000]. The other article of ex- 
penditure was the navy; not only 
the price of every thing for supply. 
ing the wear and tear of the ships 
had greatly increased, but the prices 
of the articles of subsistence, and 
of every thing requisite for fitting 
out a fleet. There were three modes 
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in which the immediate wants of 
government might be supplied. Ist, 
a tresh issue of ex hequer bills: 2d, 
a small loan: or 3d, the measure 
he was about to propose. To a fresh 
issue of exchequer bills, when there 
were so many floating in the mar- 
ket, there were evident insuperable 
objections. The objections to a loan, 
at che present moment were very 
numerous, and notless powerful, the 
chiet of which was, that larger|sums 
would be sold out upon the expecta- 
tion of it than would be necessary, 
and that the funds would be unduly 
depressed. By the mode of taking 
out of the market a certain portion 
of the floating exchequer bills, he 
should provide for the exigencies of 
the public service on much more 
favourable terms. The exchequer 
bills he had in view were those not 
chargeable apon any particular fund. 
They amounted to 8,500,000l. of 
these, about 2,400,000]. were held 
by the bank, and the remaining 
6,100,000]. by private individuals. 
He had proposed an arrangement 
with these individuals and with the 
Bank of England For a considerable 
time back, it had been the policy of 
the bank, to resist any proposal to 
fund the exchequer bills in its hands, 
and to insist upon specie. A plan, 
however, had been devised, by 
which the whole 8,500,0001. should 
be funded, in a way which would 
produce exactly the same effects to 
the public. In consequence of it, 
money would be provided for paying 
otf the 2,400,000]. held by the bank, 
without any loan, and upon the 
same terms as if, like the remaining 
6,100,000]. they had been held by 
individuals and actually funded. At 
a meeting with a committee ap- 
pointed by the bill holders, he had 
proposed to fund the six millions 
one or two hundred thousand pounds 
in their hands, and to provide a fund 
for paying in specie, the two mil- 
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lions and three or four hundred 
thousand pountls held by the bank, 
that the holder of each bill for 1001. 
should be at liberty to subscribe —~ 
to be funded on the same terms with 
the hjll itself. He had a second 
meeting with the same pew e, 
when they had agreed to the follow 

ing terms. He begged to be wnder- 
stood, that it was not an indispen- 
sable condition that 50). should be 
subscribed for every 100]., but 
merely that every holder of a bill 
for 1001., should have it in his op- 
tion to subscribe 50! , if he should 
think it his interest to doso. The 
terms were for cach 10C1. of prin- 
cipal, the holders to receive the 
under-mentioned sums of stock 


£25 00 3 per Cent. Consols. 
25 00 3 per Cent. Reduced. 
25.00 New 5 per Cent. 
5000 4 per Cent. 

O19 Long Annuities. 
According to the market price, the 
value of this stock amour-ied to 
1102 15s. 7d., making a bonus of 
1.2 15s. 7d. To make a just estimate 
of the bargain, it ought to be con- 
sidered how these bills were nego- 
tiated, before it was suspected that 
there was any intention to fund 
them. They then bore a premium 
of 10 or 12 shillings. They rose 

reatly when this plan became pub- 
e ; but he referred to a time when 
it was not known to exist. This 
premium ought therefore in fairness 
to be deducted, upon a calculation 
of the bonus. In this way the bar- 


g2in appeared to be extremely ad- 


vantageous, There was another cir- 
cumstance which proved this still 
more strongly. The premium had 
since fallen ; which he stated only 
to shew, that the nation could not 
be a great sufferer by the compact 
he had entered into on its behalf. 
He was aware there was a strong 
bias on the minds of some gentle- 
men, that the bills ought to have 


been funded solely in the 3 per cen 
Consols, where he allowed the jg, 
terest would be less. By the bargaig 
he had concluded, we should 
£41 6s. Qd. and he knew that in th 
3 percents. he might have funded 
them at £4 10s. He had submj: 
ted it to the gentlemen, however, 
whether it would not upon the whole 
be much better to choose another 
fund. From the stupendous mag, 
mitude of this fund already, bya 
great addition to it at the present 
moment, it might have been put 
into the power of individuals to 
depress it at pleasure and ¥ hen 
he came to make the loan, he might 
not have been able to negotiate it 
but on terms very disadvantageous, 
Independent of these considerations, 
the advantages of this method, greaily 
overbalanced those of the other, 
The stock to be created in this way 
would be £10,625,000. while by 
means of the 3 per coat. the sum 
would have been 12,750,000, 
making a difference of more than 
£2,100,000. The sum to be actu- 
ally paid, in cluding the sinking fund, 
was £6 1s. Od. andthe sum which 
would have been to be paid on the 
other plan, would have amounted 
to £6. so that the saving would 
have been only one shilling and 
nine pence, and the boasted supe- 
riority of the one plan to the other 
in point of interest, completely dis- 
appeared. The 4 per cents. was 
certanly the most desirable fund, 
but unfortunately there was none 
les# marketable. All that he had 
said with regard to the 3 per cent. 
consols, applied with equal strength 
to the 3 per cent. reduced. The 
objection to the 5 per cents. — 
lished in 1797, was, that the holder 
were entitled after a general one 
to be paid at par, or to have 3 per 
cents. estimated at 75, with the 
addition of a third. He said he 
was unwilling to go through all the 
calculations he had made, but he 
should 
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gould be ready to give every ex- 
lanation in his power. He then 
moved a string of resolutions found- 
ed upon the above statements. 

Mr. Dent rose not to oppose the 
motion before the committee, but 
merely to make some observations 
on the subject: the one shilling and 
nine pence excess of interest, given 
by the chancellor of the exchequer 
in the bargain under consideration, 
however small it might appear, at 
the first view of it, would amount 
upon the whole of the sum to be 
ended, to the annual sum of 
(98.610, with which the public 

. tobe burthened. Besides the 
shilling and nine pence in the 
ouz annuities, the holders of every 
‘100. of the exchequer bills to 
« fonded, would get a bonus of 
$2 15s. Od, and if they thought 
rer to take advantage of the 

unt of 21 Os. Od., io be al- 
ywed for prompt payment, it would 

‘found that there was a clear gain 
f £4 53. Od, per cent. exclusive, 
s he_before stated, of the one shil- 
ng ond nine pence Jong annuity. 

e thought a more advantageous 
xethod for the public might have 

en adopted. He could not agree 

th the right honourable gentle- 
ban int his statements on the subject 
the 3 per cent. consols. The 
jection to making two loans in 
vear might have been very 

y obviated, by making a loan 

r the whole at once. He was 

rsuaded the house would readily 

ve concurred in granting such a‘d 

the public service required, He 

xt adverted to the conduct of the 

nk of England, and thought it a 

le extraordinary, that they should 

¢ to fund the 42,400,000 of 


: equer bills in their possession : 
i was contrary to their charter 
bold so large a share cf stock, 
fe Was even a remedy for that. 
recollected, when the loyalty 
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loan was contracted, the. bank of 
England had an act of parliament to 
enable them to subscribe £ 1,000,000 
towards that loan. One strong ob- 
jection in his mind was the increas- 
ing the 5 per cents., which go- 
vernment stood pledged to pay off 
in two years after the war, at the 
rate of £110. for every £100. 
He contended that the Long An- 
nuities were given above the market 
price: afid observed, that by the 
agreement of the individuals holding 
exchequer bills, to pay 50 per cent. 
for the purpose of discharging those 
held by the bank, if each of the 
holders conformed to that part of 
the bargain, the sum raised would 
be .£9,500,000. which would leave 
a surplus of upwards of £1 000,000. 
He had not a doubt but the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had made 
the best bargain he could, according 
to the mode he had pursued, and 
concluded by observing, that it was 
necessary for this country to be 
prepared against any event that 
might occur. 

‘! he chancellor of the exchequer 
rose. In reply to Mr. Dent's insinu- 
ation, that something like a parti- 
ality had been shewn to the Bank 
of Fngland, in the bargain con- 
cluded on this occasion, which 
insinuation he affirmed was un- 
founded, and it was unfair to 
attach blame to the bank in this 
instance, as their conduct was strictly 
conformable to what had always 
been done before, and an established 
custom. He proceeded to combat 
severally every argument of the 
honourab'e gentleman, more parti- 
cularly that of the great expense 
to which the holders of exchequer 
bil's would be put for letters of at- 
torney, which expense he said was 
not compulsory : no man would ae- 
cept the bargain if it was not his 
interest, and no man was pressed to 
accept it, who thought it more to his 

ad- 
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advantage to decline. He then 
went into a variety of calculations, 
statements, and recapitulations, in 
support of his original proposition, 
to prove that the honourable mem- 
ber, in many of the arguments on 
which he principally relied, had 
fallen into palpable error. 

Mr. Dent said a few words in 
explanation, which brougpt up the 
chancellor of the exchequer in a 
short reply. 

Mr. Vierney rose to express his 
most complete and cordial assent to 
the whole of the proposition ; he 
spoke at some length on the subject 
of loans, and concluded by declafing 
that the bargain altogether had his 
most decided approbotion, and the 
motion his warmest support. 

The question was then put, and 
agreed to. 

On the 20th November, the 
chancellor of the exchequer propo- 
sed that a sum of £12,500, should 
be voted for secret service Money, 
instead of £35,000, which would 
reduce the annual demand, nearly 
two-thirds. 

Mr. Robson objected to so large 
a sum being voted, in time of peace; 
he thought that what the eivil hst 
had provided for, was fully sutti- 
cient. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
in reply stated, that in consequence 
of Mr. Burke's bill, not a single 
shilling was applicable to the secret 
service from the civil list. 

Mr. Vansittart commented upon 
Mr. Robson's producing a document 
of 25 years standing, to prevent a 
practice which he affirmed to be 
only of 10 years date. After some 
further remarks from Mr. Robson, 
the proposition was accepted. 

On the 23d November, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer moved that 
the following sums paid by his ma- 
jesty out of the civil list, be allowed 
to his majesty. 
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it would therefore be necessary 
to move this charge in the com- 
mittee. He theretore moved, that 
it be the opinion of the committee 
that all monies to be received by 
the cashier of the Bank of England 
on account of those exchequer bills, 
be applied to the payment of the inte- 
rest of the same. The resolution was 
agreed to He then moved, that it be 
the opinion of the comnuttee that the 
sum of 5 millions be raised by ex- 
chequer bills. ' 

Mr. Robson expressed his sur- 
prise that the honourable gentleman 
should so suddenly call for so large 
a sum of money, and that at a 
time when there was hardly half a 
house. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied, that the house in agreeing 
to fundcertain outstanding exchequer 
bills, had also decided that new 
ones should be issued ; he was not 
therefore taking the house by sur- 
prise: the business was to go 
through various other stages, when 
he hoped there would be a fuller 
attendance, and then the honourable 
gentleman would have an opportu- 
nity of making his objections to the 
measure. 

Mr Robson said he did not mean 
to object to the measure itself, for he 
was perfectly aware that exchequer 
bills would be wanted ; he only ob- 
jected to the sudden. manner of bring- 
ing « forward, and when so few 
members were present. 

After a few words from Mr. 
Bragge, the resolution was agreed 
to. 

On the 5th of February, the 
house having resolved. itself into a 
committee, the chancellor of the 
exchequer moved, that an account 
of the extraordinary expenses of the 
army, not provided for by parlia- 
ment, be refetred to the said com- 
mittee ; and that the outstanding debt 
ef the navy, as it stood on the 31st 

' 


December, 1801, be also referred : 
the secretary at war moved, thatthe 
estimate of the charges for embo- 
dying and calling out the militia, 
&e. be referred tothe said com- 
mittee. These motions having been 
agreed to, the Chancellor of the ex- 
chequer said, the house was in pos- 
session of the mafiner in which the 
sum of 2,500,000). granted last ses- 
sion, for the extraordinary expenses 
of the army, had been distributed, 
and also, how the sum of 2,000,000). 
raised in pursuance of a vote of ere- 
dit, had been expended. He should 
now lay before the house an account 
of the excess for the extraordi- 
nari¢s of the army, beyond the 
2,060,0001. ‘The aggregate of the 
sum exceeding the estimate laid 
before parliament, with reference 
to the 2,500,000I., was ajsum no less 
than 1,080,047]. the various articles 
of which were ranged under three 
heads: the first, was the sum of 
260,0001., paid to Mr. John Wood, 
the deputy commissary general, on 
the continent, which formed a 
part of a considerable, but necessary 
expense, arising out of the de- 
mands founded on various subsi- 
diary treaties, between Great-Bri- 
tain and the elector of Bavaria, the 
duke of Wirtemberg, and the elec- 
tor of Mentz; and other sums this 
country was bound to make good, 
in consequence of having taken into 
its pay the Swiss corps, and the re- 
giments of the prince of Condé. He 
stated that great circumspection had 
been used with respect to these 
charges, of which the hause could 
not doubt, when he declared that 
the individual, by whose authority 
alone the drafts could be drawo in 
payment of the demands of the 
continental powers, was Mt. Wick- 
ham, a gentleman upon whose pro- 
bity and unwearied diligence, the 
house could not but rely with the 
most pesfect confidence. The com- 

mittee 
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mittee would see there had been 
every possible caution on the part 
of government, not merely with 
regard to the mode of ee 

the expense to be incurred, but for 
inquiring into the «pplication of the 
money for satisfying secret services, 
It appeared that of the three subsi- 
@iary corps, of whose services this 
country had availed itself, the esti- 
mate of the expense for the Bavarian 
corps, had fallen short of the actual 
charge upwards of 100,000!.: with 
respect to the two other corps, the 
advantage was considerab!y on the 
side of Great-Britain. The actual 
expense both with, regard to the 
corps of the duke of Wirtemburg, 
and the elector of Mentz, had fallen 
short of the estimate. He meant 
by this statement to infer that the 
whole of the expenses under the 
contre! of Mr. Wickham, were jus- 
tified by the necessity which pro- 
duced them: and that in al! his con- 
cerns, connected with the object to 
which his attention had been di- 


rected, he had acquitted himself 


highly to the advantage of his coun- 
try. It was with the utmost satis- 
faction he stated, that the expenses 
of the troops employed upon the 
continent, had fallen considerably 
short of the estimates, and that the 
accounts were completely made up. 
With respect to the two other heads 
of expenditure, the most consider- 


able was that which arose out of 


bills drawn from Egypt in the last 
year They amounted to 1,540,0001, 
asum far exceeding any expecta- 
tion he had entertained at the time; 
but he was thoroughly convinced, 
that large as it was, the circumstan- 
ces of the war in Egypt, had ren- 
dered it indispensably necessary. 
Mr. Motz, the conrmissary general, 
was universally known, to be well 
qualified for the situation he had 
heid: for knowledge of business, 
and integrity of character, wo one 


ever exceeded him, the whole of the 
concerns relative to the expenseé of 
the conquest of Egypt, had passed 
through his hands. When this cig. 
cumstance was considered, and algo, 
that the operaions of the army had 
continued for a much longer time 
then had been expected, the com. 
mittee, he was persuaded, would be 
satisfied there had not been lavished 
the least unnecessary expense. The 
other head of expense, he said, wag 
the excess incurred in the West. 
Indies, in cons¢quence of bills drawa 
by the commissary ; this amounted 
to between 4 and 500,000]. Fe 
did not mean to impute any blame 
in naming general Trigge, or to in- 
sinnate that the least suspicion at- 
tached to his conduct, yet he must 
declare that he considered the addi- 
tional expense, as excessive, and 
not to be justified by the estimate 
which he had given: his majesty 
had therefore determined to appoint 
a special committee, to proceed to 
the West-Indies, and investigate 
the accounts: the result of which 
would be laid before the house, 
He then stated that the debt of the 
navy was, on the 31st of December, 
ISOL, 9,073,0701. arid after enu- 
merating the increased amount of 
the navy estimates, and many other 
sources of expenditure, he observ- 
ed, that it was a sdbject of surprise 
the excess had not been to a much 
greater extent than it appeared to 
be. As tothe excess under the head 
of victualling, it was one he regret- 
ted; butit was attribtuable to the 
enormous price of subsistence dur- 
ing the last year: it must also be 


understood, that under the head of 


victualling for the navy, a very large 
suin was applied to victualling 
the army; in consequence of a very 
large part of the army ,being afloat 
last year: consequently the charge 
under that head, was necessarily 
larger than it had been the preced- 

ing 
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tng year. Till it was known what 
the amount of the naval establish- 
ment would be, it was impossible 
to say at what arpount the naval 
debt should be suffered to remain. 
He proposed a vote of 2,000,000 1. 
towards reducing the navy debt; 
and for the extraordinaries of the 
army, he prop ised that a stm, to 
the amount of the excess, should 
be provided for. He concluded by 
moving that a sum not exceeding 
1,847,174 1. be granted to his ma- 
jesty to defray the extraordinaries 
of the army, incurred and paid by 
the paymaster-general, for the year 
1801. 

Mr. Robson stated his objections 
to each account, ina very circum- 
stantial manner, and lamented that 
we were likely to have the appear- 
ance of a dormant peace, with the 
expenses of an active war. After 
some further observations, he ad- 
verted to two sums, amounting to 
10,000 L., stated to have been paid 
to Mr, Wyndham, our late minister 
at the court of Florence, and asked 
what connexion this had with the 
extraordinary services of the army. 
Sintlar observations he applied to a 
suid amounting to 7,000 }., paid to 
our envoy at Naples, nor was he 
better satisfied with the sam paid to 
colone! Remsay, amounting to haif 
amuillion, tor the foreign troops in 
our service. Thesum of 26,0001, 
for the service of the Bahama 
islands, and of 119,0001. for the 
extraordinaries of Jamaica, he suc- 
cessively reprobated as oppressive 
and exorbiiant. So deeply was he 
impressed with this idea, that he 
was persuaded he could easily con- 
vince the house, that every soldier 
cost to the country 501. a man, for 
the were article of army extraor- 
cinaries. In reverting to the ex- 
Cess, abeve the estimate, he could 
not help wishing that the house 
were informed, where the accounts 
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of the old ministry ended, and those 
of the new commenced. He knew 
not to whom this extraordinary in- 
accuracy was to be attributed; but 
he begged leave to ask, what the 
country was to think of a minister 
who, in a single article, estimated 
at 500,000 |., was so far deceived as 
that the excess should amount to 
473 0001., above what the estimate 
had been calculated? He next exa- 
mined the suoys voted for Nove Sco- 
tis, Halfax, and Canada, in each of 
which he saw every appearance of 
enormous profusion, which, under 
the present circumstances of the 
nation, it was unable to support, 
Whether it was a sum paid to an 
officer for instructing the Turks, in 
European tactics, or to Abraham 
Newland for the interest of money 
advanced to pay the foreign corps ; 
whether it was 500,000 1. for the 
maintenance of black corps, or 
200,000 |. to lord Minto at Vienna, 
all was indiscriminately to be in- 
cluded in the list of army extraor- 
dinaries. For the black corps, no 
less asum than 50,0001. had been 
expended for their support daring 
the last year. ‘The connexion be- 
twixt lord Minto at Vienna, and the 
army of Egypt, he was unable to 
discover, and hence was at a loss to 
account for the money which it 
was stated he had received. The 
same objection applied to lord Elgin 
at Constantinople, to whom the sum 
of 117,00. was referred. The ex- 
pedition to kgypt, he was convinced 
would prove an excellent cover for 
many articles of profusion. He al- 
luded trequently to the want of 
dates, without which the accounts 
were useless, and could not give any 
satisfactory isformationto the house, 
Mr. James Martin made a tew 
observations on the same side of 
the question, and expressed his 
surprise at the apparent indifference 
of: the public, respecting their pro- 
D perty. 
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perty. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, was wholly at a loss to 
discover, on what ground, either 
the late or present ministry could 
be accused of gross and scandalous 
profusion in the expenditure of the 
public money. He had expected 
more from the liberality and justice 
of Mr. Robson ; but he defied him 
to prove the truth of so serious a 
charge; he invited him to scruti- 
nize their conduct with the utmost 
severity, and he defied him to show 
that the charge was founded on 
facts. So far was he from complain- 
ing of any inquiries into the con- 
duct of government, that he con- 
sidered them 4s highly necessary 
and expedient, particularly where 
the expenditure of the public money 
was concerned, Much had been 
said about the 200,0001. paid to 
lord Minto; but if the observations 
which he had in the first instance 
suggested in the committee, had been 
attended to, the objections would 
probably have been spared. He had 
there stated that the accounts were 
arranged under three heads, includ. 
ing what had been expended by 
Mr. Wood, what had been paid to 
Mr. Glassford, the commissary for 
the West India service, and the rest 
comprehending the bills drawn for 
the service of the army in Egypt. 
Accounts were opened at Vienna 
and Constantinople, under the sanc- 
tion of our respective ministers, to 
induce persons of property to draw 
bills on England, and to remit the 
amount for the pay of our troops ip 
Egypt. It was in consequence of 
this arrangement that the money 
was paid to lord Minto, and the 
transaction had not the remotest 
connexion with any of the diploma- 
tic functions. He next explained 
the sum of 100,000]. to the king 
of Sardinia. He desired the house 
to recollect that this prince was to 
receive a subsidy of 200,000 |, from 


this country : the half of this was te 
gularly transmitted, according to 
the terms of the treaty, and a war. 
rant prepared for the other. Be. 
fore, however, it was put into 
train of payment, accounts were re. 
ceived in 1796, that this unha 
sovereign had been forced to con. 
clude a peace. Previous to this 
riod the money had become due, 
and though a doubt as to the expe. 
diency of the payment bad existed, 
yet so far back as October 1809, 
government had resolved to liqui- 
date the debt at the rate of 4,0v0), 
a month, which arrangement the 
present ministers had, trom a sense 
of justice, determined to follow, 
The objection, that several of the 
articles connected with civil services, 
ought not to be mixed with the ex. 
traordinaries of the army, appeared 
to arise from misconception: the 
want of dates had also been greatly 
condemned, to which he should 
only reply, that it was well known, 
in many cases, dates could not pos 
sibly be introduced, and in other 
the inconveniences attending their 
introduction would much more thaa 
counterbalance avy advantage which 
it might produce. The right honour- 
able gentleman concluded by some 
remarks in illustration of his origi- 
nal statements to the committee. 

Mr. James Martin in explanation, 
said that his observations applied 
generally to the profusion which the 
war created, and to the accounts 
now on the table of the house, 
which he would say, as a member @ 
parliament, deserved to be inquired 
into. 

Mr. Jones agreed heartily with 
his honourable triend (Mr. Martio) 
in the necessity of inquiring %& 


riously into the distribution of the. 


public money, at so important, 9 
perilous, so critical a moment. He 
was sorry that the right honourable 
geatleman, whe bad conducted . 
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the affairs of this country, should 
not only throw a veil over the crimes 
of the late ministers, bat should 
speak of their administration in 
terins of panegyric ; when at the 
same time he would affirm that their 
miscondact might afford room, not 
tor one, but twenty motions, each 
of which might be powerfully snp- 
poried. He conetuded by adding a 
few remarks on the impossibility of 
paying the dividends, and testify- 
ing his opinion that the expendi- 
ture of the public money should be 
watched over with the most vigilant 
and active jealousy. 

Mr. Yorke, after vindicating the 
propriety of allowing the duke de 
Choiseul an indemnity for the loss 
of his property, proceeded to remark 
that the black corps had been em- 
bodied by the advice of officers of 
knowledge and experience, and 
their services had been highly use- 


ful on namberless occasions, Hi- 


therto it had been usual to defray 
their expenses out of the extraor- 
dinaries, and on this principle they 
were statedin the present account. 
He trusted before the time of pre- 
senting the estimates for the re- 
mainder of the year, to be able to 
explain the determination of go- 
vernment, as to the propriety of 
keeping up this establishment. 

Mr. Vansittart rose to explain se- 
veral items of expenditure, which 
had not been noticed by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, or the se- 
cretary at war. With respect to 
Malta, the sum of 20,0001., and 
47,0001., were in that case applied 
to the purchase of corn, when the 
country laboured under the pressure 
of the late scarcity: the total was 
then carried to the account of the 
victualling department in the ser? 
vice of the navy. The honourable 
gentleman had expressed his sur- 
prise at the mention made of cap- 
‘ain d'Auvergne, and enquired, 
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who, he was? The answer he 
trasted would prove satisfactory, 
when he stated that captain d Au- 
vergne was po other thao the prince 
of Bouillon, a nobleman of one of 
the oldest families in Europe, who 
stood very high in the list of officers 
in the British navy, and had parti- 
cularly distinguished himself io the 
naval command whieh he held on 
the Jersey station. The expense 
incurred in the island of St. Do- 
mingo was occasioned by the ne- 
cessity of still keeping up a proper 
intercourse with that settlement for 
objects of great utility: and, in ed- 
verting to the sums charged under 
the head of Dominica, he should 
merely remark, that they were pro- 
duced by the arming of gun-boats, 
and craft of that nature, for the de- 
fence of the coast, and the proteb- 
tion of trade. The bills drawn by 
lord Balcarras, lieutenant-governor 
of Jamaica, certainly formed a con- 
siderable sum, which was however 
occasioned by the extraordivary ex- 
penses of victualling, and the rela- 
tive state of that island to St. Do- 
mingo. As to articles of expendi- 
ture, respecting Nova Scotia and 
Canada, he could assure the com- 
mittee, they were created by a mixed 
kind of military and naval service, 
which at once embraced troops, 
and the establishment of armed ves- 
sels. Mr. Vansittart then concluded 
with expressing a hope, that the 
honourable gentleman's objections 
had been fully answered. 

Mr, Jones again rose, anxious to 
know whereabouts to draw the 
line between the accounts of the 
last and the preceding administra- 
tion : and desired particularly to be 
informed wh-ther the papers on the 
table were to be considered as the 
final estimates on the service of 
Egypt ? The chaoceilor of the ex- 
chequer answered, certainly not; 
nor was it possible for him to say 
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what claims on that service, for 
J601, might possibly be yet unli- 
quidated : the claims which he had 
alluded to as finaily closed on that 
account, were those of some Mentz, 
Swiss, and some other foreign corps. 
But, with respect to the British 
troops, he did not know whether 
they were paid up to the date when 
lord Hutchinson left Egypt. There 
was a British army there at this time: 
and so long asthe army remained 
there, expenses must certainly be 
incurred by it. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Robson thank- 
ed the chancellor of the exchequer 
for this explanation, which they 
allowed to be fully satisfactory : but 
Mr. Robson wished to be intormed 
Low the premiam on the exchequer 
bills voted last session was disposed 
of, conceiving the public had a 
right to any advantage arising in 
that way ? 

Mr. Vansittart answered, that any 
premium acquired was applied to 
the payment of-interest on exche- 
quer bills. 

After a few words further from 
Mr. Robson, the chancellor of the 
exchequer moved his resolutions, 
which were agreed to by the com- 
mittee, which adjourned to Mon- 
day. 

On Monday, the Sth February, 
Mr. Alexander presented the report 
of the committee of supply, and the 
question being put, Mr. James 
Martin, atter complimenting the 
chancellor of the exchequer very 
highly on his conduct, both in his 
present aud former capacity of 
speaker ot the house of commons, 
observed, that, with regard to the 
distribution of the two millions and 
a halt for the army extraordinaries 
of last year, he had seen no reason 
to alter the opinion which, in the 
committee, he had taken the liberty 
oexpress. In his apprehens on, if 

ue, it would operate powerfully as 


a damp on the inclination of the 
people to go again into a disastrous 
and bloody war; and if it was nog 
true, it was unquestionably a sub 
ject which demanded a very serious 
enquiry. When he thus ventured, 
as a member of parliament, to en- 
quire into the use which was made 
of the money of his constituents, 
he was sensible that he exposed 
himself to the ridicule and reproach 
of a certain part of the house; bet 
he was resolved never to be deterred 
from the performance of his duty 
by any considerations of this nature: 
he was determined to pursue what 
he had ever laid down as the rule of 
his public conduct, and to follow 
that plan of parliamentary condact 
which he thought would be most 
conducive to the best interests of hig 
country. With these impressions, 
therefore, he would contend, that 
this country ought to avoid expen. 
sive and ruinous continental wars. 
Our navy was our natural defence, 
and the surest means of insuring 
our safety, and extending our glory, 
It was at once impolitic and ruinoas 
to keep in pay the German troops: 
by avciding this traffic, he was con- 
vinced, we should avoid much mi- 


sery at home, and prevent much . 


effusion of human blood abroad. 
Having made these remarks, he 
should only add, that he should wil- 
lingly give his support to the mi- 
nister, if he appeared to act on 
principles fair and right; but he 
should be sorry indeed to pledge 
himself for support of any other 
description. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
professed himself obliged to the ho- 
nourable gentleman who had just 
sat down, for the very flattering 
encomiums which he had bestowed 
on him; and, after various com- 
ments on the speeches of Mr Mar- 
tin and Mr. Robson, observed, that 
the sum by which the navy debt ex 
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ceeded that of the preceding year, 


was 367,0001. the reason of which 
excess he was now briefly to state. 
When he had last year moved for a 
yote of credit, he had taken occa- 
sion to mention, that the greater 
part of the sum to be voted, would 
in all probability be consumed in 
the expenses of the navy. If, as 
he had anticipated, this had been 
really the case, if the sum voted had 
actually been appropriated to this 
purpose, the debt ot the navy, in- 
stead of being augmented, would 
have experienced a considerable di- 
minution. If he had been deceived 
in his expectation of the expense 
attending the expedition to Egypt, 
he had to mention that his opimon 
was founded on the expectation of 
officers of knowledge and expe- 
rience, who had calculated the con- 
tinuance of the campaign at a much 
shorter period. In addition to the 
increased expenditure from , this 
quarter, it was to be considered that 
there were extraordinary charges at 
home: sach was the situation of the 
country, that it was necessary to 
incur large expenses for the protec- 
tion of our coasts ; for he was per- 
suaded that every member would 
admit, that it was the duty of mi- 
nisters to make every possible exer- 
tion for the national security. The 
naval service, however, except un- 
der the head of victualling, had 
been so conducted, that its real ex- 
pense fell far short of expectation. 
All of these points were still open 
to discussion, and if any gentleman 
was dissatisfied with the explana- 
tion which was given, he should be 
happy to, give every degree of satis- 
faction in his power, by being as 
explicit as possible. 

Mr. Tierney was extremely sorry 
to have the appearance of difference 
with his honourable friend (Mr. 
Martin) who had begun the discus- 
won on the present objection, He 
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hoped he would allow, that because 
they had united in watching with 
jealous suspicion every act of the 
late administration, from a convic- 
tion that their schemes were un- 
justifiable, and their measures ruio- 
ous, it was not on that account 
necessary to give way to similar sus- 
picions respecting the present mi- 
pistry, till their condact appeared to 
require the exercise of the same 
constitutional jealousy. In the pa- 
pers now before the house, there 
was only one account which did not 
relate to Egypt, and that one re- 
spected the expenditure in the West- 
Indies, which certainly had excited 
great astonishment in his mind, and 
he was pleased to find that govern- 
ment had determined tully to investi- 
gate the subject. What then could 
any man, or any description of men, 
do more? If governmeat were to 
refuse the acceptance of bills drawn 
by their agents abroad, the service 
of the country would be thrown into 
confusion. But it ought to be con- 
sidered, that in this case the settle- 
ment was not final; for though the 
money was put to the credit of the 
foreign agents, still they were not, 
by this means, released from respon- 
sibility. On the subject of the ar- 
my extraordinaries, he should ob- 
serve, if two millions and a half 
were voted for that purpose, all that 
was expected was to present, at the 
end of the year, a paper accounting 
for its distribution, To have an 
opportunity of delivering an opiaion 
on this paper regularly, there was 
no way open, but by regular mo- 
tion. He did not mean, by what 
he had said, to infer that he was 
satisfied with the accounts of the 
distribution of the money which the 
house had voted for army extraor- 
dinaries during the last session; he 
professed himself, on the contrary, 
extremely dissatisied; there ap- 
peared to hima great neglect and 
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remiseness in the management of 
this most important part of the 
public service : he would only men- 
tion one instance, where, in a quan 
tity of coals sent to Gibraltar, no 
less a sum than six pounds a ton 
was charged for freight and de- 
morage. He conceived, after this 
proot, it was not going too far to 
say, that the same attention was not 
bestowed on the public accounts, 
which a man would think it neces- 
sary to bestow on his separate con- 
cerns. He then stated generally, 
that it now plainly appeared that 
accounts, known to the treasury as 
far back as the years 1798 and 1799, 
were now, for the first time, brought 
forward, While he was speaking 
on this subject, he regretted that 
the late chancellor of the exchequer 
was not now in his place, that he 
might have an opportenity of vin- 
dicating his conduct. The late 
chancellor of the exchequer pro- 
cured his vote for the army extra- 
ordinaries by aniucipation; and, at 
the end of the year, he was ready 
with a paper explaining the mode 
of its distribution By this paper, 
the estimate and the actual distri- 
bution generiiy tallied within a few 
thousand pounds, and the right ho- 
nourable gentieman had_ received 
crédit for his extraordinary correct- 
ness and accuracy; bot was he not 
apprised, that all these accounts 
were outstanding, and if they had 
been produced, that he mast have 
stood accused of the greatest inac- 
curacy? ‘The consequence was, 
that the present chancellor of the 
exchequer was to be saddled with 
the odiam of settling accounts, 
which had not accrued during his 
administration, In honour and jus- 
tice, the late chancellor of the ex- 
chequer ought to have come for- 
ward, and told the house that these 
were his accounts, and that the 
right honourable gentleman now at 


the head of his majesty's council 
had nothing to do with them. He 
particularly wished to know, wheg 
the Treasury were apprised tha 
bills were drawn against them, that 
he might have the means of deter. 
mining to what period the accounts 
were to be referred. In his mind, 
the examination of the comptrol. 
lers of accounts, was by no means 
sati-tactory: it was not the consti. 
tutional mode for parliament to 
adopt, where strong inducements 
to inquiry existed: he did not 
mean to insinuate that the comp- 
trollers of accounts had been guilty 
of any thing unbecoming: it was 
to the mode of examination only 
that he objected. He concloded 
by remarking, that if he had the 
least idea that the right honourable 
gentleman over the- way meant to 
manage the public money as his 
predecessor had done, he certainly 
should not give him his support. 
He had no such idea, and he was 
sensible, that however upright 
might be the intentions of the pre- 
sent administration, they could not 
at once effect those reforms which 
they might be anxious to produce. 
Mr. Steele, after expatiating at 
some length on the several objec- 
tions made by Mr. Tierney, observed, 
that the honourable gentleman had 
followed the example of some who 
had gone before him in the house, 
in expressing his disapprobation in 
general terms. He could not devy 
that the charge for freight and de- 
morage of coals sent to Gibraltar 
was immoderate, but as an order 
had been issued to him to pay it, 
he had every reason to believe that 
the most full and satisfactory en- 
guiry possible had been made as to 
the cause which produced such @ 
charge. The honourable gentle- 
man had not particularly pointed 
to any other item, but had stated 
his objections, as others had done, 
to 
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to the accounts being made out 
without specific dates. He would 
beg the house to recollect, that this 
was an application for 2,500,000 l., 
given by Parliament for detraying 
the extraordinaries of the army, 
from the 24th December, 1800, to 
the 24th December, 1501, the pe- 
riod fixed by Parliament. It was 
clear the whole of that sum had 
been paid within the period, and 
certainly the only information ne- 
cessary, was to state the dates on 
which the particular sums were 
paid. What had been paid by 
warrants were stated, but it was 
wholly impossible to state the sums 
paid to answer foreign bills, or the 
dates of such payments. He trusted 
the honourable gentleman would 

lieve him, when he assured him, 
that in not giving the dates, there 
was no wish to deceive or mislead 
either him or the house: neither 
was it for the purpose of conceal- 
ing something the late chancellor 
of the exchequer did not wish to 
have brought forward; on the con- 
trary, the whole object of his right 
houvourable friend had been to state 
the period, as correctly as possible, 
when the different sums had been 
paid. At the close of 1800, there 
might have been many demands 
under consideration, and not suffi- 
ciently liquidated to enable the 
Treasury to state the amount of 
them. Some of those demands had 
no doubt been disallowed, and 
others allowed : with regard to the 
latter, although the service had 
been incurred in a former year, it 
remained to Be paid in a subse- 
quent one: for instance, -in the ac- 
count of the subsidies to the Land- 
grave of Hesse, there was a claim 
for his troops in the early years of 
the war: the first subsidy ceased 
in-1796, but afier payment of it, 
there were other claims made by 
him to so large an amount that it 
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was impossible to settle them at 
the time: some of his claims were 
disallowed, the account was at last 
adjusted, aod a warrant ‘made 
out for payment of the sum found 
to be due. There was also a sum 
of 200,000 |., stipulated to be paid 
to the king of Sardinia: of that 
sum, 100,000 1. was paid at the 
time, and the remaioder at the rate 
of 40001. per month: and parlia- 
ment had been apprized of it, the 
moment the first payment was 
made. He then proceeded to ob- 
serve upon the manner in which 
one of the members had on a for- 
mer day condemned an item in the 
account of 200,000l. paid to lord 
Minto, supposing it to have been 
given by way of gratuity to a reti- 
nue. It was certainly the right 
of every member to question the 
propriety of any expenditure of the 
public money by persons in office, 
but he could not bat partake in the 
resentment naturally felt by such 
persons, when it was imputed to 
them that they concealed dates for 
improper and dishonest purposes. 
If there should be any thing which 
he could explain, in reference to 
the office to which he belonged, he 
should be happy to do so, With 
regard to the accounts of the pay- 
master-general, he had no doubt, 
that every exertion had been used 
to present them to the house in a 
perfect state. He observed, that 
every possible precaution was re- 
sorted to for protecting the public 
from any unfair expenditure, and 
notwithstanding the hard words 
used by the gentleman opposite, he 
trusted the exertions of government 
would mect the approval of the 
house. Mr. Tierney said a few 
words in explanation, to which 
Mr. Steele replied, when the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer rose, 
to explain the occasion of the ex- 
traordinary charge for the con- 
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veyance of coals to Gibraltar. He 
asserted also, that many of the 
charges, were not for expenses in- 
curred within the year 1801, but 
paid for within the year. 
in fact a winding-up account of all 
the claims outstanding for the ex- 
peditions to the Continent, in 
Lgypt, and the Wesi-Indies, to the 
latest period they could be made 
up: with respect to the imputa- 
tions thrown on the conduct of his 
predecessor, charging him with 
keeping back the public accounts, 
with a sinister view, he totally de- 
vied that it was founded on fact. 

Mr. Nicholls observed, that the 
leading feature of the account on 
the table was the expense incurred 
by the expediuon to Egypt, the 
blame of which could not be attached 
to the chancellor of the exchequer, 
avi was a legacy beqneathed him 
by his predecessor. He felt, as every 
man must do, the enormous weight 
thrown on this country, in conse- 
quence of the misconduct of his 
Majesty's ministers, in the infrac- 
tion ot the treaty made by Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, which rendered neces- 
sary the second expedition to Egypt. 
There was a day to come, when the 
conduct of those ministers should 
undergo a severe investigation, and 
when that day arrived, he would 
not be backward in expressing his 
sentiments. This was not however 
a time to with-hold support from 
those ministers who only sought to 
heal the wounds, and remedy the 
mischicf inflicted upon the country 
by their predecessors, and they should 
cheerfully have his support, so long 
as he thought they deserved it. 

Mr. Sturges said a few words in 
reply to what had fallen from Mr. 
Jrerney, respecting the commission 
appointed to go to the West-Indies, 
which he had said, termed a new 
era in financial accuracy, unknown 
before in this country ; but he begg- 


It was 


ed to observe, that a similar com. 
mission had passed that house jn 
the year 1800, under the auspices 
of the last administration : and that 
therefere his majesty’s present mi. 
histers were not entitled to the whole 
merit of the appointment. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied, that the commission now 
appointed to go out to the West. 
Indies was founded upon the act to 
which the honovrabie member al- 
luded, and its purpose the same as 
that of the former. 

Mr. W. Dundas rose with some 
warmih to vindicate his honourable 
friend (Mr. Pitt) from the imputa- 
tion of having kept back, certain 
items, of the army extraordinaries, 
with sinister views; as if, with in- 
tent to throw the blame of those 
charges upon his successor. He re- 
probated in severe terms the con- 
duct of Mr. Tierney, Mr. Nicholls, 
Mr. Martin and some others, for 
bringing forward charges against his 
honourable friend, at a time when 
he was not present to vindicate him- 
self. The expedition to Egypt, he 
said, was condemned by an honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Nicholls) who 
had declared it would have been bet. 
ter to have left the French in pos- 
session of Egypt, than to have gone 
to the enormous expense of the ex- 
pedition to drive them out. But 
did the honourable gentleman con- 
sider the danger to which our India 
possessions would in such alterna. 
tive have been inevitably exposed? 
If the expense had so far exceeded 
all expectation, it was because there 
was no suspicion that the French 
forces in Egypt were so numerous ; 
and it was the opinion of that gallant 


‘general Abercrombie, who com- 


manded that expedition, and gto- 
riously fell in the enterprize, the 
landing once effected, complete 
victory must rapidly follow, and 
that the first engagement would 
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terminate the contest. But when 
it was known, that it became ne- 
cessary to send outa reinforcement 
of troops for the purpose, was it 
matter of surprise that the expenses 
should so far exceed the original 
estimate ? 

Mr. Tierney, in reply to Mr. 
Dundas, disclaimed the charge of 
having used personalities respecting 
Mr. Pitt of the kiod he had asserted: 
for in every word he said, he had 
studiously avoid: d imputing to any 
sinister view the keeping back any 
part of the public accounts. This 
was Ais first attempt to support a 
minister, how that honourable gen- 
tleman might estimate his feeble 
sopport he could not tell: he gave 
jt upon the fullest reliance on the 
rectitude of his intentions, but was 
very little solicitous about the appro- 
bation of his followers. 

Mr. Yorke felt it necessary to say 
a word in explanation of the appa- 
rently high charge for freight of 
coals to Gibraltar, He observed 
the freight alone was 3 pounds per 
ton, or 4 pounds 10 shillings per 
chaldron, the rest was insurance 
and demorages. 

Mr. Robson rose ; he was com- 
mencing in a strain of invective, 
and had used the word “ scanda- 
lous" —when 

The Speaker called him to order, 
observing that such language was 
very improper. He felt himself to 
blame for not having checked it in 
the course of thie former debate. He 
did not think the term scandalous 
wasone which it was parliamen- 
lary to apply upon the present oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Robson said, it was an alarm- 
ing circumstance to see the pre- 
sent chancellor of the exchequer 
identify himself with the former : 
whose measures he had defended in 
the same manner asif they had been 
lis own. It was alarming to hear 
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the man now in office defend the 
unbounded extravagance of the late 
mingister, who had wasted 300 mil- 
lions of the public meney. That 
part of the extraordinaries which 
related to Egypt, was an expendi- 
ture not to be defended, it was the 
act of the late ministers, and it was 
adopted by the present. No such 
expense would ever have been in- 
curred, had the late minister not 
broken the treaty of El-Arish, but 
permitted the French to evacuate 
Egypt. (As the honourable mem- 
ber was proceeding on this subject, 
he was called to order by the speak- 
er, who said, that his observation 
had nothing todo with the ques- 
tion before the house, which was, 
*« ‘That the resolution be read a se- 
cond time.’’) 

Mr. Simeon said a few words in 
support of the chancellor of the 
exchequer ; when the question was 
put, and carried in the affirmative. 

Friday, 20:h February, the se- 
cretary at war presented the esti- 
mates of the expense of the land 
forces and the barrack department 
of the united kingdom, from the 
25th of March 1802, to the 24th 
May following. 

Monday, !st of March, the se- 
cretary at waf moved that the ar- 
my estimates, which he had pre- 
sented to the house on Friday 
should be withdrawn, in order to 
correct an irregularity that appeared 
in them. Ordered. He then moved, 
that an estimate of the expense of 
the army in Great-Britain, Ireland 
and the plantations, &c. from the 
25th instantup to the end of 1802, 
with the estimate of the barrack 
department for the same period, 
should be laid before the house. 

Mr. Vansittart moved, that the 
estimate up to the end of the year 
of the ordinary expenses of the na- 
vy. of building, and repairing ships 
of war: of providing for the half 
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pay of the officers of the navg and 
marine employed during the last 
war: of the transport service, and 
the support of prisoners of war ; 
and ot the ordnance department, 
be laid before the house. Or- 
dered. 

On Tuesday, the 2d of March, 
the secretary at war presented the 
estimates of the army services for 
two months. He wished, he said, 
to explain a misapprehension which 
had gone abroad relative to these 
estimates. It had always been usual 
after receiving the report of the 
committee of supply, to order the 
estimates for the whole year, and to 
address his majesty that he would 
be graciously pleased to order the 
eame to be laid before the house. 
By some accident, however, at the 
commencement of the present ses- 
sion, the address to his majesty was 
limited to the estimates for three 
months :_they were therefore with- 
drawn, and an order made for the 
estimates for the whole year as had 
been the custom every session. This 


was the only error, and those he 


now presented were precisely the 
same as those which were laid be- 
fore the house in the preceding 
week. The estimates were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

On Wednesday, the 3d of March, 
the army estimates were referred to 
the committee of supply, when the se- 
cretary at war said, that the estimates 
on which he should propose certain 
resolutions, were calculated only for 
two months, and related to some of 
the most important and pressing of 
the army services; among others, 
to guards and garrisons, troops 
abroad and in the plantations: fen- 
cibles in Great-Britain, and in Ire- 
Jand: barracks and foreign corps. 
He then proceeded to enumerate the 
number of men for each head of 
service, observing that if any mem- 
ber was desirous of proposing any 


question referring to either of thong 
services, he should be happy tg 
communicate al! the information jg 
his power. He concluded by moy, 
ing his first resolution. 

Mr. ERiliott rose to oppose the 
motion, on the ground that the voi 
ot the committee, in the present gj. 
tuation of the country, ought to be 
to a much larger extent. He main, 
tained that the country had been ig 
an actual state of war, ever singe 
the conclusion of the preliminaries 
of peace. Hedid not think himself 
justified in giving a qualified assent 
to the continuance of the military 
and naval establishments of the 
country, upon the same scale of 
magnitude as prior to the signing of 
the preliminary treaty. It had been 
the invariable and wise policy of 
the British government, in the regu. 
lation of its military and maritime 
establishments, to adapt them to the 
situation of affairs upon the Conti, 
nent ; to extend or limit them ac 
cording to the degree of danger 
-with which our own country, or its 
foreign possessions, were threatened 
by the hostile views of the other 
powers of Europe. He expatiated, 
ia a speech of considerable length, 
on his disapprobation, of the terms 
of the preliminaries of peace: an 
opinion which as yet, he had not 
been induced to alter. He repro- 
bated the conduct of the French 
government, ever since that treaty 
took place: he particularly called 


the attention of the house to the ~ 


treaty with Portugal,which was con- 
cluded in a tone and style to which 
independent powers were strangers, | 
and by which France had acquired 
interests hostile to this country. He 
stated various circumstances, rela 
tive to the conduct of France, sech 
as sending troops to the West-lao- 
dies, and taking possession of a large 
line of territory on the southern coast 
of America, which tndangered the 
safety 
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safety of our possessions in that 
quarter. These, among meny other 
reasons, induced him to vote for a 
larger establishment than the one 
proposed. He trusted that govern- 
ment would act with vigour, and 
that the country would shew the 
same generous spirit by which it 
had ever been distinguished. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, however 
proper it might be on some future 
occasion to reply to the observations 
of the honourable gentleman, he 
certainly should abstain at the pre- 
sent moment from commenting up- 
on them, more especially as the only 
objection to the motion, was that of 
jts being too limited. When the 
proper period arrived, his majesty'’s 
ministers would not with-hold any 
information which would enable the 
house and the public to form a 
judgment on every part of the trans- 
actions relative to peace with the 
French republic, or refuse to give 
every explanation as to every part of 
their conduct, from the commence- 
ment of the negotiation to the pre- 
sent hour. When gentlemen talked 
of the consequences of peace, they 
would do well to consider likewise 
the consequences of war. It was fit 
to balance nicely between the con- 
veniencies and inconveniencies of 
both, and surely the experiment of 
peace, if it was on'y an experiment, 
was as wise as the continuance of 
war. The points brought forward 
by the honourable gentleman he 
was desirous should be fairly laid 
before the public, and when the 
time arrived that they could with 
propriety be discussed, neither him- 
self, nor his colleagues,would shrink 
from the discussion. 

Mr. Cornwallis spoke on the 
same side of the question, and ob- 
served with confidence, that even 
supposing the intentions of the 
French government to be hostile, 


still we had nothing to apprehend ; 
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as Great-Britain was fully prepared 
to meet the French at sea in any 
quarter of the world, 

Mr. Windham in a speech of 
considerable length, expressed his 
disapprobation of the conduct of mi- 
nisters, in with-holding the informa- 
tion which he conceived necessary 
to satisfy the public mind. No 
man, he would confidently say, 
could look at the present state of 
the country, without seeing, almost 
at a single glance, that it is an ob- 
ject of the greatest care aud atten- 
tion to every one whose public du- 
ties call for his exertions, and to all 
whose feelings are interested in its 
welfare. He indulged himself in 
the hope that his majesty’s minis- 
ters would have been the first to 
have brought forward the topics 
on which his honourable friend had 
touched : and their not doing it, he 
observed, tended to confirm any dis- 
trust which he had entertained. He 
felt in common with others, the 
great evils resulting from suspense : 
the nation felt them but too strong- 
ly. Yet even these evils, great as they 
were, and this state of suspense, big 
as it was with anxiety and dread, 
were not sufficient to justify gentle- 
men in calling for explanations from 
his majesty's ministers. Reasons of 
a more powerful natore, were not, 
however, wanting. Had nothing 
happened since the signing of the 
preliminaries to sanction enquiry? 
Every thing had happened which 
must be accounted sufficient to set 
aside the force and operation of the 
engagement entered into, and to in- 
validate the preliminaries. Every 
thing had happened which, politi- 
cally and truly speaking, should 
destroy the contract. Every thing 
had so happened, that none who 
voted for the preliminaries in that 
house, were bound to support them. 
The foundation on which they then 
gave their suffrages was actually de. 
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stroyed, and the credit which they 
gave to the enemy four good faith 
and sincerity, was no longer to be 
found. After expatiating waraly on 
the increased power, and newly ac- 
quired dominjons of Frasce, be- 
yond all reason and probability, and 
on the violation of the integrity of 
Portugal, he observed that what ap- 
peared to him above all other things 
the most dreadful consideration, was 
the unaccountable apathy of the mo- 
ment. He knew not exactly what 
name to give it: but he should be 
inclined to call +t, in the language 
of divines, a blindness, a prejudi- 
cial blindness. What was the pre- 
sent state of Europe ? What were 
the powers still left which were 
exempt from servitade or depen- 
dence? ‘Take them all after our- 
selves, and we should find Austria 
and Russia only which could be 
said to exist. But when we saw the 
increasing power, the self-acknow- 
Jedged ambition, and the con- 
stant'y increasing aggrandisement 
of France, what security had we for 
our Own power, our own indepen- 
dence ? The head of the govern- 
ment of France plainly told us, that 
he had got augmented influence, 
augmented terzitory, augmented do- 
minion, and that he meant to em- 
ploy them to the destruction of our 
commerce, and our naval pre-emi- 
nence. The subject was so dreadful, 
the prospect was so dreary, that it 
appalled him with its magnitude. 
He begged pardon of the house for 
having troubled them so long; but 
thought it his duty to state his senti- 
ments upon a subject of such im- 
portance to the country. 

Mr. Baker said a tew words on 
the same side ofthe question. 

Lord Castlereagh, spoke at some 
length on the propriety of keeping 
up a consideiable force for the pre- 
sent: and combated the arguments 
of Mr, Elliott, which in his opinion 


tended too much to create despog. 
dency in the public mind: they were 
particularly gloomy in the picture 
he drew, of the dangers that threag. 
ened the British West-Indies. He 
could not think these dangers g9 
imminent. He perfectly agreed with 
the noble lord (Hawkesbury) in. ag. 


serting that the delay which oceup. . 


red in bringing the definitive treaty 
to a close, afforded no just cause of 
alarm 

Dr. Lawrence, could not help ob. 
serving that the gentleman who at. 
tempted to answer his right honour. 
able friend (Mr. Windham) had 
wholly misunderstood the main drift 
of his arguments He observed that 
the estimates of the army had be. 
fore been voted for a period at which 
ministers expected that the defini. 
tive treaty might arrive, and now 
again they were proposed for an- 
other short period, in a similar ex- 
pectation that this their much. wish- 
ed-for event might take place before 
its expiration. Thus, it might be 
feared that, in order to accovwplish 
the work of peace, the proposed 
period of two months would be fur- 
ther employed by them in entreaty, 
in submission, in importuning and 
prostration. 

lord Hawkesbury here rose, and 
called the learned gentleman to or 
der. The language held by Dr, 
Lawrence, he contended to be ex- 
tremely improper and dangerous, 
under the present posture of affairs. 

Dr. Lawrence contended, that he 
imputed no such conduct to minis- 
ters ; but merely was going to argue, 
that taking the estimates for so short 
a period, was likely to give that 
interpretation to their conduct. For 
his part, he rather rejoiced io, than 
regretted, the delay that retarded the 
conclusion of the definitive treaty: 
it might afford time to shew that 
all was not to be abandoned and 
surrendered ; it might give room to 
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hope that better security might be 
obtained, or a clearer test of the 
sincerity of France. He commented 
on the arguments of lord Castle- 
reach, in favour of France sending 
troops to the West Indies : the 
noble lord he said seemed anxious 
to deal in political optimism. He 
endeavoured to derive consolation 
fiom every aspect of things; he ex- 
patiated on the impropriety of al- 
lowing France to send troops to the 
West Indies: on the cession of 
Louisiana, and on the ambitious 
views of the French government : 
and concluded by saying, that we 


’ had now a colossa! power to contend 


with, that placed one foot on the 
mouth of the river of the Amazons, 
and the other on the mouth of the 
Mississippi. What might not such 
agigantic grasp of ambition aim at ? 
Indeed, the country now stood in a 
crisis such as it never before ex- 
perienced, and to extricate it from 
so perilous a situation, required the 
exertion of super-human wisdom, 
of super-human abilities, of super- 
human energies of every kind. H 
wished the nation might be arm 
for either event, peace or war: and 
fur that purpose he thought the 
estimates should be voted for a 
longer period : it would at least give 
ministers some kind of weight in 
the eyes of those with whom they 
were now negotiating. 

The attorney general said, that as 
far as the debate had gone, it did 
not appear to him to lead to any 
usefal public or parliamentary end, 
If the learned gentleman, and those 
who concurred in sentiment with 
him, had found out that ministers had 
persisted to negotiate after proofs of 
detected fraud on the part of France, 
why did they not not act a manly 
and consistent part, and at once 
move an address to his majesty, 
praying him graciously to recall his 
minister from Amiens > He slightly 


adverted to the propriety of allowing 
the French fleets to sail at this pe- 
riod, and concluded by recalling to 
the recollection of the committee, 
the firmness and decision manifested 
by ministers in the case of the armed 
neutrality, as sufficient to vindicate 
them from every charge of irresolu- 
tion or pusillanimity. 

Mr Elliott said a few words in 
explanation, 

The following resolutions were 
then read, and agreed to: that the 
sum of 
£ 309,577 Be voted for the service 

of the regular army 
in Great- Britain. 

120,423 For the regular army in 
Ireland. 

386,657 For the forces in the 
plantations, including 
those in Gibraltar, 
Minorca, Malta, E- 
gypt, and New South 
Wales. 

6,351 For four troops of dra- 
goons, and seventeen 
companies of foot, 
supported in Great- 
Britain, for recruiting 
the force in the East- 
Indies. 

41,189 For the fencible corps 
in Great-Britain. 

84,013 For the fencible corps 
in Ireland 

99,064 For the barrack depart- 
ment in Great-Bri- 
tain. 

59,307 For the barrack depart- 
ment in Ireland. 

75,511 For the support of the 
foreign corps in the 
service of Great-Bri- 
tain. 

On Thursday, 4th March, the re- 
solutions being read, Mr. Robson 
rose to mark out various heads of 
expenditure, which he said were 
highly improper, such as the bar- 
racks, the expenses of corn and hay 

for 
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for the horses of the cavalry, the 
coals and candles for the men, the 
expense of which h- contended to 
be enormous. He maintained that 
this mode of voting exp: oditure by 
months was dangerous : he aleged 
that those things were most alarming 
and the counuy was beginning to 
fee! the eifects of them. The go- 
vernment was at this moment in- 
solveut—Public offices had refused 
payment of their own accepted 
bills— 

Here he was called to order by 
the speaker, who said that if a 
member of that house cast any re- 
proach on the existing government 
of the country, under the general 
charge of insolvency, or otherwise 
to excite dise-teem towards it, he 
wasdisorderly Mr. Alexandr hoped 
the honourable member would upon 
reficction, retract so injurious an 
assertion. Mr. Robson said he was 
ready to go into evidence in his 

ylace the next day on this assertion. 
fe thought it was a thing which 
had better not be investigated—It 
was an expression which came out 
in the warmth of speech—But surely 
he had a right to make use of a fact 
in support of his argament. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, if it was a thing which it were 
better not to inquire into, it was a 
thing which had better not have 
been said. The honourable gentle- 
man had said it ; and was bound to 
prove it, or retract it. The secre- 
tary at war thought the honourable 
gentleman was not treating the 
house with that sort of regard and 
respect which was due to it, and 
which the house would naturally 
expect from a gentieman who had 
a seat in that house. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that the house ought to expect 
of the honourable gentleman to state 
the precise fact to which he alluded, 
to name a day on which he would 
brivg it forward, and prove it: if 


he did not, the house should thea 
proceed to censure him for the og. 
of soch expression : for no man jg 
that house, or any where, ought gg 
feel himself prepared to muke g 
heavy charge against governmeg 
any more than individuals, andgl 
lege a fact for the basis of sucha 
charge, without being prepared algy 
to bring proof of such fact. 

Mr Robson said, that he never 
asserted in that house what he did 
not conceive to be true. It was trne, 
that a banker, a member of that 
house, did take an acceptance tog 
public office; the sum was of 4 
small amount. ‘The answer at that 
public office was, 6 ‘That they had 
not money to pay it.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer, 
and Dr, Lawrence, were urgent for 
a full explanation of this assertion ; 
and that the honovrable gentleman 
would name the office at which the 
acceptance was tendered, and where 
payment was ysefused. (On a loud 
call of name! name !)—Mr. Rob. 
son said, the Sick and Hurt Of 
fice. Mr. Vansittart defied the ho- 

@ourable genticman to name the 
person who brought the acceptance, 
A name was then stated, which 
could not be heard. After some 
further debate between Mr. Dent, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, and 
Mr. Robson, on the propriety of 
taking down the words of the ho- 
nourable gentleman for the purpose 
of affording to the house an oppor. 
tunity of considering what proceed- 
ing it might adopt upon the busi- 
ness, the question for agreeing © 
the resolution for defraying the ex: 
pense of barracks, &c. was put, 
when 

The secretary at war, after expati- 
ating on the inaccuracy of the honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Robson) who 
had spoken against this resolution, and 
accounting for the numerous mis- 
takes that occurred in the course of 
his observations, proceeded to = 
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plain the nature of the barracks to 
which the honourable gentleman 
had alluded, and the items ot which 
the expense was composed, beds, 
ke. kc. assigned reasons for their 
amount. As tothe small beer in 
tbe Isle of Wight, it was an article 
that was absolutely necessary for 
the Datch troops that were there ; 
being consumed, it ought to be 
paid for. As to accounts of ex- 

nses at the war office, it was ob- 
servable, that certain fees were due 
ppon the transacting of certain 
business, but, that the business was 
done by officers who had certain 
stipends, and by so much as these 
fees exceeded the salaries, the ba- 
lance was in favour of the public, 
for after paying these gentlemen their 
stipends, the surplus was apphed in 
aid of the public burthens, and was 
so far an abatement of taxes. On 
the subject of barracks in Ireland, 
he was ready to admit, that further 
inguiry must be made, before the 
accounts could be in a state that 
could be said be to perfectly satistac- 
tory. As to the barracks in Eng- 
land, he believed the whole of the 
system of them, was conducted with 
as much economy as the nature of 
the subject would admit. He then 
took a view of the labours of gen- 
tlemen concerned in auditing pub- 
lic accounts, and paid a handsome 
tribute to their abilities, and zeal 
and diligence in the public service : 
and observed, that the honourable 
gentlemen seemed to have but a 
faint idea of the nature of the ma- 
chine they had to manage. After 
a few words from general Gascoyne, 
the question was put, and carried : 
and all the other resolutions agreed 
to. 

On the 12th of March, in a com- 
mittee of supply, Mr. Elliott moved, 

That £140,403 be granted for 
the ordinary establishment of the 
Ravy tor two months, 
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Mr. Robson objected to this 
mode of raising supplies from 
month to month, and strenuousiy 
recommended to ministers, to vote 
them for six months, or even nine 
months, should it be necessary. 
This division of the votes seemed 
to him quite unworthy of the dig- 
nity of proceeding in the house. 
This was not, however, his only 
objection: he was informed by 
gentlemen of the most respectable 
authority, that this mode of raising 
the supplies was highly disadvan- 
tageous, and produced to the coun- 
try an unnecessary degree of ex- 
pense. He then adverted to the 
Sick and Hurt Office, and wished 
to be iuvformed whence the orders 
of this office erigimated. He ex- 
patiated on the general state of the 
poblic accounts, complaining of 
inaccuracy in each department, and 
warmly recommended greater cor- 
rectness and regularity. So far was 
h. from perceiving any appearance 
of reform, which he had hoped 
from the professions of the present 
ministry, that into whatever part 
of the public accounts he looked, 
he saw still more improvidence, and 
still greater extravagance. He con- 
cluded by reprobating the thin at- 
tendance of the house, when the 
public money was to be voted, 
which he could not but think 
highly indecent and reprehensi- 
ble. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer, in reply, stated that the Sick 
and Hurt Office was subject to the 
regulations of the treasurer of the 
navy. He next adverted to what 
had been said of the thin attend- 
ance of the house, more particu- 
larly on the present occasion, when 
a sum of such magnitude was to 
be voted for the public expendi- 
ture. He was confident that there 
was but one sentiment of the pro- 
priety of sustaining at its highest 
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point the naval greatness, the mari- 
time strength, the independent spi- 
rit of this country. He was con- 
vinced that every member of that 
house was so fully impressed with a 
belief of the existence of the una- 
nimity of this feeling, that he 
might safely leave the subject to 
the consideration of a few,' con- 
scious that they will be faithful to 
the trust reposed in them. Re- 
specting the objection which the 
hovourable gentleman had made on 
the mode of voting supplies for 
two months, he should only ob- 
serve, that the object of the motion 
was simply to enable government 
to keep up an establishment calcu- 
lated to meet whatever emergency 
might occur: but it by no means 
implied that such an establishment 
would he necessary, or that it 
would be actually maintained. All 
that it supposed was, that in case 
of necessity, this establishment 
might be kept up for the period of 
two monthis; andif the u2tional inte- 
rest should render an establishment 
of this kind necessary for a longer 
time, he trusted there was a spirit 
in the house and the country which 
would require it to be kept up, not 
for two months on!y, but for any 
other period. The attendance of 
that evening, which to the ho- 
nourable gentleman was a subject 
of complaint, was to him a most 
convincing proof of the complete 
acquiescence of the house iy that 
line of conduct which, under the 
present circumstances of the coun- 
try, ministers had thought it their 
daty to pursue. Mr. Joves ex- 
pressed himself happy to hear a 
determination of shewing a bold 
front to war, if unhappily it should 
be found necessary to renew it, and 
in his opinion, it might, perhaps, 
be as well to name « day beyond 
which the negotistion should on 
no account be prowacted even for a 


single moment. If the conte 
was to be renewed, which, frog 
the language of the right honour. 
ble gentlemen, on the present oceg. 
sion, appeared to be probable, ang 
we were forced to engage in a ng. 
val war, he trusted that the fleet 
now ready to sail from our pory 
would enable us to maintain ogy 
independence unimpaired, and tg 
carry our glory as high as at ang 
preceding era of our national hig. 
tory. 

The chancellor of the exche. 
quer, in explanation, begged that 
no inference might be drawn from 
his words which they would nog 
bear. The honourable member 
seemed to have misunderstood the 
import of his cbservations, tor he 
was sure they did not warrant the 
interpretation assigned to them, 
He would therefore state, that mi. 
nisters had omitted no step to pre. 
serve the blessings of peace; but 
they also felt it their duty to take 
every precaution to provide for the 
public security, and enable them 
to mect, without embarrassment, 
any alternative : when he said this, 
he did not wish it to be supposed 
that the alternative of war was 
what ministers bad anticipated. He 
made a few observations to prove 
that the house had been more fully 
attended within the last six or sevea 
years, than it had. been in former 
periods, particularly during the ad- 
ministration of the late Earl of 
Chatham. 

Mr. Jones spoke shortly in reply, 
andthough he did not pretend to 
contradict the honourable gentle- 
man who spoke last, yet he ex 
pressed, in very strong terms, his 
disapprobation of the scanty atten 
dauce of members, whe the vub- 
lic money was voted away. 

Mr. Robson wis!icdto know whothe 
auditors were of the S:ck and Hurt 
Otfice, and how the accoants < 
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that branch of public business were 
ade up? . 
* Me. Vansittart said, that the ac- 
covuts oi this office were audited in 
like manner, and returoed to the 
war-office as other public accounts. 
Mr. Robson was dissatisfied with 
this explanation, and also with va- 
rous items of accounts, to which he 
referred, in various branches of the 
public service, upon which he ex- 
atiated at considerable length ; but 
professed to have no objection to 
the vote then before the commitiee. 
Mr. Alexander, the chairman of 
the committee, submitted, that as 
Mr. Robson had no objection to 
the proposed vote, some other sea- 
son might be as convenient as the 
present for general observations, 
which, alter some explanation, was 
agreedto. The question was then 
put and carried, and the following 
suias were then voted. 
£155,756 tor the extraordinaries of 
XO) tor the trarsport-office, 
xc. &C. 3 
14,000 for prisoners ef war. 
The house being resumed, the 
report was ordered to be 
Lie oext day. 
On Wednesday, the 17 


received 


thof March, 


the house having gone into a com- 
mittee, Mr. Sergeant moved, thet 
the sum of 206,666. 13s. 4d. 
thould be voted for the ordnauce 
service of Great-Britain, for two 
months from) the 25th instant; and 
that 200,000). be granted for the 
ordoance of Ireland, for the sauwe 
period. Ordered. 

Thursday, the 18th of March, the 
chancellor of the exchequer said, 
that he should on Monday make 
the motion respecting certain mis- 
cellaneous services, particularly that 
the exchequer bills in po-session of 
the bank should be paid off, amownt- 
Ing in the whole to 3,100,000). : 
he also meant to propose a vote to 


l&02 
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cover the corn bounties, whi: hhe was 
sorry to understand approacl_ed near- 
ly to the sum of 1,400,000!. There 
were two other branches of service, 
which he also meant to bring for- 
ward: the one was a sum to in- 
demnity those Americans, whose 
shipping were detained by lords St. 
Vincent and Grey in the West-In- 
dies; he would not describe the 
other branch of service, as the pa- 

pers were not yet upon thie table. 
On Wednesday, March 24th, the 
house having resolved itself into a 
committee of supply, the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer said, he rose in 
pursuance of the notice he had 
given two days before, to move 
certain resolutions respecting those 
branches of public service which 
were described under the head mis- 
cellaneous service, and not pro- 
vided for by parliament. The fir-t 
resolution he should propose referred 
to the interest of the exchequer 
bills which were funded last year; 
the amount of the interest for the 
payment of which it was ne essary 
to granta sum to his majesty, was 
05,5201. gs. Id. ‘ihe next head 
of services applied to the salaries 
and fees of the commissioners for 
reducing the national debt;. the 
sum required for this service, was 
2,865]. He wished it to be remem- 
bered, that the vote of last year only 
applied to half a year; whereas the 
present voteincluded a year and a 
haif, which accounted for the ap- 
parent excess, The next resolution 
he shouid move was relative to the 
sum to be paid.to the duke of Rich- 
mond, as the consideration money 
for one third part of his annuity. 
it would be recollected, that an 
act of parliament had passed, by 
which it was enacted, that stock 
should be allotted to his grace in 
Heu of his demand upon the public: 
the sum he should move for was 
144,612). 2s. for one third of an 
E annuity 
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annuity ceeded by the duke of Rich- 
mond to his present Majesty, by 

acts of the 39th and 4%h of his 
reign. The fourth resolution was 
500). the usual allowance to thy 

clerks of the offices of the exche- 
quer, for extra trouble The fitth 
resolution reiated to the allowance 
to the bank of England, for dis 

count on prompt payment for the 
loan and lottery, granted for the 
year 1801 ; the amonnt of this was 
458,514\1. 8s Od. The sixth reso- 
lution was for raising a sum of 
23,5021. 33. 4d to be paid into the 
bank of England, for receiving the 
contributions on the Joan, and for 
the incidental expenses of the lot- 
tery tor the year 1501. ‘The next 
resolution was for the sum of 
100,0001. for paying off the exche- 
quer bills, issued by virtue of an act 
of the la-t session of parliament. In 
addition to these, he had to state 
only three other resolations. The 
first was for granting asum of mo- 
ney to enable his majesty to pay 
off the excheguer bills which were 
issued three years ago, and were 
now inthe possession of the bank 
of Engiaod. It had been the prac- 
tice of government to apply to the 
hank to continue the loans it had 
advanced on exchequer bills; but, 
in the event of a peace, it would be 
unnecessary to renew such loans, 
er make any application to the bank 
for similar accommodations. ‘The 
next resolution had for its object the 
mndemuification of earl St. Vincent 
and lord Grey, from the conse- 
quences of the adjudication against 
them in the supreme courts of ad- 
iiralty, for having detained neutral 
vessels at Martinique, ond other of 
the French West- India islands. The 
claims of these gallant commanders 
were founded on principles of na- 
tional honoar and justice : they had 
acted under an express order of 
council, directing that all ships 
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trading with France should be de. 
tained; and accordingly, on they 
arrivaLin the West Indies, they de. 
clared ali the West-India islands jg 
a state of blockade, and seized ang 
detained all the American vessels 
they found sailing into any of the 
French islands. In consequence of 
which, those noble lords would bk 
obliged to pay large sums of mo. 
ney, fur having obeyed the instruc. 
tions of government, if parliament 
did not tint rfe re J hey had, on 
behalf of themselves and their off. 
cers, presented a memorial to the 
lords of the treasury, which had 
been referred to the King’s proctor, 
and on the case, as stated to him, 
he had certified to the lords of th 
treasury, that the memorialists were 
entitled to the relict they prayed, The 
sum required was 45.5321, 17s. 6d, 
He had the satisfaction of inform. 
ing the committee, that when this 
sum was paid, every claim upon 
the noble commanders, in conse 
quence of their obedience to th 
orders they had received, would be 
liquidated. ‘The last resolution he 
had to submit, was for granting a 
sum of 410,000, the deficiency ip 
the estimated duty of 1,200,001) 
for goods exported and impored, 
and tor tonnage of ships and vessels 
for 1801, which deficiency had 
been produced by the opinions ¢ 
the first legal authorities, who ba 
determined that the convoy defy 
was no longer chargeable after the 
signing of the preliminaries of peace, 
At the same filme he took the op 
portunity of observing, that he ba 
in contemplation the renewal of th 
convoy duty, under certain reg 
lations. He concluded by moving 
his first resolution. 

Mr. Jones was sorry to u& 
derstand from the right honour 
ble gentleman, that whether & 
country should be at war, & 


restored to the peace, the 
vai 


tune 
h ve 
ot th 
geste 
whic! 
prefe: 
Th 
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was not to issue cash, (a general 
ry of misconception). Mr. Jones 


eded 


that so he uuder.tood 
but 


was unwilling to 
im). He appt iuded 
nD! it of accommeceauon w li h 
vailed at the treasury 


> accession of the 


% 


Stuice 
t acnile- 


The clainis of jierds St. 


prest 
ration 
cent and Grey he thought en- 
i 10 consideration. 
chenectior ot the ex hequer 
explained his statements respecting 
1! e bai k, which seerred to be so 
much misconceived. He had merely 
said, that, in the event of peace, 
covernment should not again make 
an at plication of this nature to the 
bank. Wo:th respect te the claims 
of lord St. Vincent, it was not to 
sidered as a of libe- 


but a demand ct absolute 


matter 


Mr. Jones and the chancel! 
he exchequer mutually ¢: 
Doctor Lawrence observed, 
though lords St. Vincent and 
entitled to indenmity tor 

hey might hove 


equence of their 


' 
plained. 


that 


arrey 


sust ined 
obedience 
cne 


rs, yet it ove! to be 


wh ther any « i t} e loss 
ito have accrued, did acto- 
ke pia ¢ stilse q ient to the 
«} 


ally t 
tune aty those noble lords might 
have received notice of the revocation 
of that order. ‘This idea was sug- 
gested to him by some circumstances 
which came under bis notice in bis 
prefessional capacity. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer next moved, that the sum of 
144,0111. 2s. be granted towards 
redeeming one third of the duke of 
Richmond's annuity. 

Mr. Robson opposed this reso- 
lution; he thought the time ill 
chosen, and the public could so ill 
spare so large a sum. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied, that the treasury had no 


r of 
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option; they were bound to com- 
ply by act of parliament. 

Mr. Sterle said, that in voting 
these resoiutions, the house were 
doing ne favour to the 
Richmond, as he had a richt, by 
eis ing months notice, to call 
upon the treasury to redeem the 
whole, or paito! the anncvity granted 
to him in liew of the duty on coa!s, 
Jt was not in the power of the 
treasury to comp!iauce with 
Unis demand: they were bound,when 
call purchase as much of 
the cousols, as would 
yield an annuity equa! to his crace’s, 
He only mentioned these tocts to 
shew that the right honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Robson) spoke with 
that consummate ch 
(a call to order), he meant that ic- 
norance which he displayed on this 
and every other subject. 

Mr. Robson retorted, Mr. Steele 
replied. ‘The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer then moved the remaining 
resolutions, 

On Tharsday the 25th of March, 
a motion was made in the commit- 
tee of supply, for the second read- 
ing of the resolution for an indem- 
nity to lords St. Vincent and Grey, 
for the capture of certain American 
ships in the West Indies, 

Mr. Robson warmly objected to 
the motion. Mr, Vonsittart 
mented on the observations of the 
last speaker, and strongly supported 
the motion. Mr. Nicholls, thoughie 
his honourable triend (Mr. Robson) 
entitled to the thanks of the house, 
for the solicitude I 


cuke of 


two 


reise 


f{anon. + 
‘ \ 
lupon, 
> . ot ° 
5 pct Ceceea, 


icporance wi 


com- 


with which he 
watched the expenditure of the puib- 
lic money : but disapproved of his 
sentiments ov this occasion. 

Mr. Jones admitted that the noble 
lords alluded to, had claims on the 
justice of the house: and he hoped 
that if any other officers should 
be found to have suffered by a si- 
milarly rigid adherence to their 

E 2 orders, 
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orders, they would mect with the 
same consideration. 

Mr. Vansittart explained. He 
said, that if any officer should be 
known to have suffered any loss in 
the execution of his duty ; he for 
one, should have no hesitation in 
saying he ought to be indemnified. 

Mr. Johnstone contended that the 
noble lords had acted rashly, and 
proposed as the fairest way, that 
an account should be taken of all 
the prizes captured by them in the 
course of this expedition, and of all 
other extra-profits, and set this end 
other losses against that account, 
strike a balance, and if any loss 
should uitimately appear, he would 
have no objection to indemnify 
them, notwithstanding the rashness 
of their conduct respecting the 
American ships: and though that 
conduct was such, that if it were 
not for their high character, it 
would render them liable to the sus- 
picion of actually knowing the re- 
vocation of the order of council, be- 
fore the condemnation took place. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
expressed in the strongest terms, his 
disapprobation of the strange pro- 

sal of the honourable gentleman 
who spoke last: the idea was re- 
pugnarnt to every conception of li- 
berality or justice, as was the in- 
sinuation respecting the knowledge 
which those noble lords might have 
had of the revocation of the order 
of council previous to the condem- 
nation of the American ships, in- 
consistent with candour. He re- 
quested the honourable gent!eman 
to state the grounds of his insinua- 
tion, if he had any, and he might 
rely on it they would be ready to 
meet it, and to convince him that 


it was thrown out with a degree of 


yashness rather more extrejne than 
that he would attribute to those 
noble lords. It the characters of 
these gallant officers were to be im- 


peached, let the charge be open ang 
manly, bot let them not be attacked 
by insinuation or imputation, Cap. 
tain Malcolm, made a few obseryg. 
tions of the same side of the que, 
tion: as did the attorDey-general 
when the resolutions were agresg 
to, and the committee adjourned, 
On Friday. April 2d, the hooseda 
ing resolved into a committee of sup. 
ply, the chancellorof the exchequer 
rose to submit a motion for certsig 
grants, the nature of which he dé 
scribed, expressing his readiness tp 
give any explanaiion that might 
demanded upon the several item, 

Upon the subject of the corn boup. 

ties, the amountof which was ce. 

tainly considerable, he relied thet 

no objection could be offered, y 

that sum was advanced in pursuance 

of an act of parliament, wisely 
framed at the time, and which had 
operaicd materially to alleviate the 
most severe pressure that perhaps 
ever atlected the country.  Afie 
some further observations on th 

subject he moved the following x. 

solutions : 

474 |. to make good 3 sum advaneel 
from the civii list to William Mi- 
ford, esq. to pay a bill, paid byhia, 

5001. for making an abstract of tk 
population of England and Wala. 

6551. to Thomas Biodie, for cor 
tinving the index to the journal 
ot the house of lords. 

2751. expense attending the rest 
tution ot the Danis: colonies. 
1251}. for making out copies of th 
abstract of the population of Eog- 

land and Wales. 

2,0441. for the extraordinary & 
penses of clerks in the office® 
auditing public accounts. 

324 |. to the serjeant at arms. 

10,539 |. to pay bills drawn on 
count of New South Wales. 

3,121 1. to the consul of Algiers, # 
money advanced to certain C# 
sical Crews, 


ry 
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4201. to Mr. Nettleship, for ma- 
Ling out the average prices of 
sucar. 

$241. to governor Hunter, for the 
expense a his voyage trom New 
South Wales. 

*sl. the expense of new settlers in 
New South Wales. 

9,824 1. the expense for prosecuting 
persons for coining, during the 
year 1s0l. 

The above sums, were to make 
£0 d advances from the civil list ; 
the right honourable gentleman fure 
t yer move d, 

31,0241. for maintaining convicts at 
home ; to the Slst December, 
1502. 

7 6201 for the ch irge of superin- 
tending aliens for the year 1802. 

79501. for the civil establishment 
of Upper Canada for 1802. 

4,650 1, for the civil establishment 
of New Brunswict 


r ditto, 


A. 

ior the Island of 

: T : Cape Breton 

1,875 1. for Newfi vandiand, 

4,100]. for the Bahama Islands. 

580]. for the Bermuda Islands. 

7.5151. for Nova Scotia, 

5,003 |. for New Sonth Wales, 

000 |. for certain public services. 

1,000,2181. for corn bounties up 
to the 20th March, 1802. 

200,000 |. to be applied towards the 
reduction of the national debt, 


2,504 id 


Mr. Robson objected to the grant 
for the civil officers of New Bruns- 
wick, as he understood that many 
ot them were suspended by the 
commissioners of public accounts 
for misconduct, 


The chancellor of the exchequer 


said, that some of those officers 
were suspended, but that there was 
no ground for supposing them 
guilty: and the fact was, that on 
investi gating the complaints against 
them, their salaries were restored, 
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Mr. Robson interrupted the read- 
ing of the resolutions by several 
objections which were generally put 
an end to by a cry of guestion ! gues- 
tion ! 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre expressed his 
regret that the valuable time of the 
house should be wasted by the mis- 
apprehensions of the honourable 
gentleman, whom he wished to see 
somewhat better informed, on the 
subjects he ventured to observe 
uoon, or that some person more core 
rect would stand forward in his 
piace. Mr. Jones rose to order. 
After some further remarks by the 
chance}lor of the exchequer, and 
Mr. Vansittart, the séveral resolu- 
tions were agreed to, and the report 
was ordered to be received on Mone 
day, 

The house next having resolved 
itself into a committee of ways and 
means, the chancellor of the exe 
chequer rose, to state the modificae 
tions under which it was his inten- 
tioa to propose the continuance of 
the duties described under the ge- 
neral denomination. of the convoy- 
tax. He mentioned that the duties 
®n tonnage would experience no 
change. It was intended to increase 
the charge on imports from’? pounds, 
to £3. 12s, Od. and in the appli- 
cation of the duties they were to be 
made to attach on specific articles, 
according to a schedule he was now 
to submit to the house, instead of 
being imposed ad valorem. On the 
exports it was proposed that the duty 
should be reduced from two to one 
per cent. He wished it to be 
understood, however, that these 
regulations were not to apply to 
the East-India company, who 
were satisfied with the present 
arrangements. The highest amount 
of the tonnage was to be one shilling 
to all parts, with the exception of 
the East-Indies and the Cape of 
Good Hope, On the tonnage to 
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the East-TIndies, the tax to be tm- 
{ ‘ | * ; ! 

yosed, was to be 3 snuillings, wie 

if was to be 2 hillings and 6 pence 


oo. 
to tne Wane 


[In answer to a question from 
Mr. Forster, respecting the ope- 
ration of the tax on Ireland, it 
wis stated by Mr. Vansittart, that 
the lonnage was to be six pence 
oa vessels trading coastwise, and 
to Treland., 

Resolutions in the terme of the 
chancellor of the excheuuer’s 
spceeh, were put and agreed to, 

Oo the Sth of Anpri!, the chane 
ti lior of the excheqner cave a ge- 
neral view of the wuoys and means 
by which he avant to supply the 
present exigencies of the «tate. In 
comsequen e of some conversation 
which had previousty passed, and 
which will be nottced in another 
chapter, it was probable the income 
tax would be rencaled, and in that 
case, there would be a sum of 
£97.934,000. for the interest of 
winch, being .£3,162,000. new 
iaxes must be imposed. ‘Phe new 
taxes he proposed were—] addi- 
t'o11] duties on beer, malt, nihops, 
viz. bs, 4d. addtional duty on cach 
bushelof mait, and a penny f: thing 
on each pound of hops; to take off 
the drawback of Is. 4d. per barrel 
received by the common brewer at 
the time when lord North in 17896, 
Inposed a duty on beer, and an 
additional daty of 2s. per barrel on 
strong beer, sabject for the present 
yoartoa drawbock of Od.—5o that 
on the who'e, the duty per barrel on 
beer, for the present year, was to be 
5s, 2d. and hereafter 5s. 11d.— 
This tax he estimated at two mil- 
lions, 2d. an addition to the as- 
sessed taxes; he would propose that 
the exising assessed taxes should 
be repeale!, and shat they should 
be modified and increased so as to 
produce an augmentation of nezrly 


} 


vhe-third.-- Phere were three ¢las- 


ses, however, to which he woulg 
propose to make no addition. — 
hese were staze-coaches, taxed. 
Carts, aud horses used in husbandry, 
where the farmer does not keep 
more than two.—He proposed, like. 
wise, that a tax should be imposed 
on clerks or shop:nen, in certain 
cases. It was known thit frequently 
persons of this des ription performed 
the business of servants, thus en. 
abling those with whom they live 
to evade the duty on servants.— 
He shoul move therefore, that the 
naster should be taxed 10s. each, 
for «very one of them, — This, 
together wih the other additions to 
t.c assessed taxes, he stated at 
£1,000 000. —The third and last 
article was, a tax on imports and 
exports, being a modification of the 
coivoy duty. Instead of the pree 
sent mode of duty ad valorem, he 
sroposed _that a schedule of five 
Pruedred articles should be drawn 
up, with a statement of the duty to 
which each article should be sub- 
ject, — From this he expected to 
draw a tax of { 1,000,000, making 
in the whole, 44,000,000, of new 
taxes. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
also stated, that it was his intention 
shurtiy to lay before the house cale 
culations as to the sinking fund, 
and a plan by which, in forty five 
years, the national debt might be 
completely paid off.—But for this 
we must also refer to a succeeding 
chapter, 

On Saturday, roth of April, Mr, 
Alexander brought up the report 
of the committee of ways and 
means on the convoy duties. 
Some conversation arose on this 
report, and the gaflery was clear 
ed. Strangers were not re-ad- 
mitted, but it was understood that 
the report was agreed to, 

On Tuesday, the 13th of April, 
the chancellor of the exchequet 


move 
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moved the committee on the bill 
for granting additional duties on 
tn 9 be er, and hops. 
C. Bunbury oppe sel the 
ron, a the dutv new pr posed, 
would neerly double the tormes 
duty on malt, and Conse yuen tly 
tall very hard upon imdusirious 
poor families in the conutry, who 
would, by this tax be deprived of 
; er 


their home-brewed Deer, which 


formed one of their principa: com- 
1s. But lie evil wou.d not stop 
il would diive the labourer 


i) wig 
w the public-house, where his mo 


rals would be injured by bad com 

pany, and bis bealth nnpaied by 

apricat uous qu ms. LWouild aisv 
f fashionable 

of druking wine at dinnes, 


cCunonrimD 
! 
thereby 


pi an uce 


snd 


+ lrge 
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rley, and, « Ouse 
age azriculiure 
e d spoke at consi- 
engih on the same side of 
estion, and supported all 
he objections brought terwa d by 
speaker. This ta 
contended was, in fact, a commu 
tation for the income tax. The 
minister had beea obliged to pro- 
vide interest for g7 nuthons this 
year, 56 millions of which it be- 
came necessary to provide interest 
for in consequence of the repeal 
of the income tax: consequeutly, 
if that tax had not been repealed, 
the present one would not have 
been necessary, The situation of 
the labouring poor was nor such 
as to enable them to pay an aadi- 
tional haif-penny tor their beer, 
and therefore, in his opinion, some 
other object of taxation ought to 
have been resorted to. He com- 
plained that the right honourable 
£entleman had not 
Tesuit of his Own Ca 
he had, vs bis 


vided taxes 


he 


tairly statedth 


" 7 
iCu alions, 
own account, pro- 
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than was necessary: Im point of 
act, he had proposed taxes that 
sufharent for a mech 

larger loan, for he bad proposed 
taxes to the amount of .t 750,000, 
necessary to cover 
He supposed the right 

urable gentleman would yive 

the house some explanation upon 
that But Scotland was 
wholly omitted m the calculations, 
and there were nany other pomls 
which the right honourable gen- 
tiemman bad that, in 
instead of having provided 

> ol taxes to the amount 

> ooo. he had actu ally pro- 

an cacess Of £ 1,500,000. 

his tas he contended was partis 


Pre sive to lhe orewers, 


| | , 
woud be 


nh was 


subjec t 


omitted, so 
| 


culatly 0; 
it var.ous 
explined to the house; and con- 
’ approving the mea- 
sure, entuely, which he thougiit 
pressed unusually hard upon the 
rewers, who contributed so large- 
ly to the revenue, and also be- 
Cause it was oppressive upon the 
poorer classes of the people, whom 
it would deprive of a wholesome 
beverage. 

Tie chancellor of the exche- 
quer in reply, denied that this tax 
wasa Commutation. It had been 
said, that this was part of a provi- 
sion for the interest of the 
27,200,000 capital—an admis- 
ston which went a gfeat way to- 
wards answering most of the ar- 
guments of the honourable gentle- 
men against it: £56,000,000 of 
which arose from the detalcation 
by the repeal of the income bill; 
but while the honourable gentle- 
Iman expatiated upon the sum of 
4 millions, to be raised for the in- 
terest of the sum to be provided 
for, surety he could not forget that 
2 millions of it applied to persons 
very different description 
from those on whom Re said these 
taxes would bear heavily, namely, 


D4 the 


ways, which he tu ly 
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the working classes of the commu- 
nity. By looking at the duties 
imposed on carriages, on horces, 
on dwelling-houses, &c. it would 
be clearly proved that no great 
tenderness had been observe! for 
the higher orders of society : not to 
speak of the duty proposed to be 
imposed on exports and imports— 
a tax which he was ready to admit 
found its way over all classes of 
the community, because it opera- 
ted on many articles of con- 
sumption, but which were cer- 
tainly to be defrayed in the first 
instance, by those who were opu- 
Jent, and would not fall on the in 
digent consumer of the necessary 
articies of life. He might there- 
fore say, before he advanced any 
further, that out of the 4 millions 
necessary to be raised at present 
by taxes, 2 millions were imposed 
directly upon the opulent: and 
even out of 2 niillions, 
the honourable gentleman could 
not prove, for the fact was other- 
wise, that much of it would not 
fall upon the rich. In reply to 
the objection that this tax would 
tend to increase the consumption 
of spirits: should it have that ef- 
fect, it was indeed a great, and 
crying evil; but he trusted that 
would not be the case, as it must 
be considered that the duty im- 
pored on malt would operate asa 
tax on distilled spirits, as well as 
on beer. The honourable gentle- 
man had said, that it was impro- 
per thus to select a particular de- 
scription of persons im trade as the 
objects of taxation. He acknow- 
ledged the brewers to be a class 
ef persons of great and respecta- 
ble trade, and of which the ho- 
nourable genUeman was one of 
the most. respectable, as well ar 
most considerable members. He 


sO 


the other 
! 
J} hes 


had said they Were selected as the 
objects of invidious taxation: in 
answer to which, he declared there 
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was no ground for the imputation 
against him: none for supposing 
that the house wou!d entertain a 
measure so unworthily founded: 
the brewers were no more select. 
ed as objects of taxation, than any 
other body of men: they happen. 
ed only to be concerned in an ar. 
ticle which became a subject of 
taxation; that was ail. The same 
thing might be said of dealers in 
wine, spirits, or any other article 
that happened at any time to be 
the object of taxation. There 
was nothing invidious in the case; 
and it was impossible to give 
way to that species of objection, 
without striking at the very root 
of all taxation whatever. So far 
were malt and hops from being 
now for the first time subjects of 
taxation, that they had been con- 
sidered {it for that purpose so lon 
ago as the time of Charles I. and 
had never at any time since been 
considered otherwise: they were 
taxed in the time of king Wil- 
liam, of queen Anne, of George I, 
he believed, certainly of George 
If. Malt and beer also were sub- 
jects of taxation. ‘He felt himself 
ntitled to contend, thar the duty 
now proposed was moderate, in 
reference to the state of the duty 
on those articles in former times, 
and the duty on other articles. 
He then recited the items of the 
additional duty on malt, beer, and 
heps, by which the duty in all 
amounted upon the beer to ¢ shil- 
lings and 11 pence per barrel: 
and he said, it was then for the 
House to consider, whether this 
tax would operate severely, either 
on the public or private brewer, 
or on the lower classes of society, 
to any degree that might candidly 
be said to be grievous. It wou 
be recollected, that at the com- 
mencement of the year 1799, 42 
additional charge, or to § 
more correctly, an increase 
pre, 
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aid on all beer, justifi- 
ably, he admitted: but this was 
‘mposed, not by government, but 
by the brewers: it was rat ed 
from 30 to 35 shillings the barrel. 
The price of malt and hops at that 

icularly of malt, certaine 
ly justified the inc rease. Che 
heer afterwards rosé irom 35 to 40 
shillings per barrel—that was from 
3/d. to 4d. and trom 4d. to aid. 
per pot. He did not wi h to say 
that this was a price wich ought 
to be complained of ine« ither CASE 3 
the circumstances of the time jus- 
tiied the increase; he was only 
stating the fact. In consequence 
of the abundant harvest experi- 
enced last year, he owned that this 
tax originated in his mind, and he 
thought a very considerable in- 
crease of revenue might be made 
to result from it. So well con- 
vinced were the brewers that a 
living profit might be derived to 


mrice, was ! 
f 


time, part 


them from their trade, if the priceof 


beer was lowered, that they them- 
selves reduced the price of it from 
40 to 3¢ shillings per barrel; the ef- 
fect of which was, to enable the 


retailer to reduce the price of 


the pot of beer to 4d. Now, he 
did not see the actual hardship to 
the trade, by bringing this duty 
forward under these circumstances, 
when the brewers, by their own 
acts acknowledged they had a liv- 
mg profit after the price of beer 
was reduced, and this at a time 
when they must have had malt, for 
which they paid higher prices than 
it had been since, or was hkely to 
be again, From the oth of January 
last, when the reduction took 
place in the price of barley, and it 
Was at 45 shillings and 17 pence a 
quarter, it continued to fall con- 
siderably. On the 20th of March 
tt was 42 shillings. On the 27th, 
41s. On the 3d of April, it 
was 36s. 10d, and yesterday the 
highest price was 34s. iod. He 
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would then ask, whether the tax 
now proposed was likely to be op- 
pressive on the trade? Was it ne- 
cessary for him to say, that the 
duty which was now imposed up- 
on beer of ¢s. gd. was no more 
than a counterbalance for the dif- 
ference in the price of barley from 
47s. 11d. to 36s.? Many gentle- 
men thought that this tax on beer, 
of which, under the present cir- 
cumstances,the consequence would 
be raising it to 44d. a pot, would 
not be sufficient for the revenue, 
and that the brewer eught to be 
called on for more, without 1in- 
creasing the price of the article to 
the consumer; but considering 
the difliculties the brewer had al- 
ready, in some instances, experi- 
enced, he should not ask for more: 
but looking, as he did, with a hope 
io the reduction of the price of 
malt, he had no difficulty in say- 
ing, he expected there should 
hereafier be, either a considerable 
reduction in the price of beer, or 
advance in the duty. He recapi- 
tulated many of the arguments he 
had before used, and compliment- 
ed the brewers on their great re- 
speciability. He then entered in- 
to a calculation of the produce of 
this duty, and justified his former 
statement upon that head, in the 
result of which he expressed a 
hope that the produce would in alt 
amount to £2,200,000. It had 
indeed been objected to him, that 
this produced too much; a charge, 
which, under the present condition 
of things, he did not consider as 
very opprobrious. The honoura- 
ble gentleman had stated, that there 
would in this case be an excess of 
£00,000 beyond the sum want- 
ed: a fault, if any, which must, es- 
pecially at the present time, be al- 
lowed to be on the right side: but 
here he must observe, that since 
the period, the sum of £100,000 
came to be deducted, on account 
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the sum estimated to be pro- 
€..M ed by o duty on those w ho lived 
mn the hou f their en jovers, 
who did rot ¢ ider the deno- 
mination, alibeugh they performed 
some of the offices of mer | »ET 
val That description of persons 
were not included in the bill which 
was read a third time on Saturday. 


We met 
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therefore, take out of 
the account J ic0,900°0 part of the 
produce «f 4 
under 
already, in: 
could” take 
< 1,100,000. 


the head he had alluded tuo 
tead of £1,200,000, he 

for only 
this all: 
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there were other considerations, of 


which :t would be impradent in him 
to lose sight. Ou general grounds, 
the ways and means ought always 
to exe ecd the supt ! )} lth se 


nly. 
points he had thoughts | ertectly at 


ease: bat there were others why 
had had very difierent apprehen- 


who thought that 
would considerably diminish the 
I his Was 


SIONS, peace 
sources of our revenue, 
a point against which tt 
proper to provide. There 
another thing to be considered. In 
the first place, our esiablishment, 
as had been stated by his honour- 
able friend (Mr. Yorke) was to be 
a great deal larger than any former 
peace establishment had been in 
this country; even if it-were not, 
the expense must be greater, for 
we could not now support the same 
establishment as we did formerly at 
the same expense; the prodigious 
advance in the price of all the arti- 
eles of life, rendered that impossi- 
ble. But we were to havea larger 
establishment than heretofore.— 
tt was important, whatever our 
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was 
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trusted, ihat in the ensuing year. 
the consolidate i fund would be suf. 
ficient to ip port Our Peace esta. 
blishinent, wihiout resorung lo ad. 
taxes: if was Wilh a View 
to bet g p! tDis situation, 
ide the ways and means 

n were Judged 
necessary, The 
‘ef the year, how. 
belore the 


ced in 


larger it! 


to he absolutely 


ever, were not vet 


house. Some allowance hould be 
made for extra rdina y Charges, 
although he was inclined to thmk 


not anv would be made. It these 
sould in the event be found 
to be more than was nece “ary, he, 
for one, would implore the house 
not to think of reducing these tax. 
es, without first considering how 
the people might otherwise be re. 
lieved. ~Upon the subject of table 
beer, he should only observe, that 
most places appropriated: for chia- 
ital purposes, depended for 
support the generosity of 
those whese kindness was not 
likely to be diminished by this small 
impost laid on for the support of 
that state, of which they were such 
worthy and distinguished members, 
Atier what he had said, he could 
not help indulging a hope that the 
honourable gentleman himself who 
spoke last, was now convinced, it 
never was an intention, on the part 
of his majesty’s government, to se 
lect any body of men as the invi- 
dious objects of taxation. He con- 
cluded with expressing his readi- 
ness to explain, in the committee, 
whatever any honourable member 
should think required explanation. 

Mr. Whitbread rose to explain. 
He observed that competition had 
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ritable 


upon 








lowered the price of beer even be- 
fore the brewers were justified 
by their own interest mm doing $80. 
When notice was given of @ 
ruinous duty about to be laid oa 


peace establishment was to be, 
iat the scene should commence 
cient) provision tor its 
maintenance: that we might hold 
out our imdependence to all the 


woth suf} 


eet a Lote tO 


i world, not inthe langu ige of boast- the trade, they were obliged io 
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fence. It was their only resource; 


for several years they had been 
josers, and now the opportunity 
that began to open of indemnifying 
them-elves was.snatched away trom 
them bya severe additional bur- 


det It was a farce to talk of the 
low price on a few particular mare 
ket davs. The stock in hand had 
been bought in when the prices 
were very high. , 

Alderman Combe made some 
ob-ervations on the injustice done 
the public brewer. 

Mr. Baker wished to have it ex- 
plained how the brewers in the pa- 
rish of Mary-la bonne were subject- 
ed to the same tax as country 
brewers. 

Mr. Vansittart sald, that the 
Mary-la-bonne brewers were in the 
country when the duty was im 
p sed, and it was dithcult to fix a 
new line of demarcation. 

Mr. Wilberforce contended if 

» was to bea tax at all, it was 
should fali equally on all 
hose who used the twommodity : 
the long existence of the inequality 
of the iown and country brewers, 
was no argument for its continu- 
ance; and he trusted to the can- 
dour and wisdom of ministers, that 
it would be done away. He did 
not, however, mean to oppose the 
tax itself, as he was convinced bur- 
dens were, in the present state of 
things, necessary, z 

Mr. Sheridan thought the tax 
most unjustifiable, and that it would 
diminish the consumption. He 
insisted that private brewers would 
be the chief sufferers. In the 
countyofStafford, for instance, there 
were no public brewers at all, and 
even the poorest of the people 
brewed their own beer, The pre- 
sent tax would drive that class a 
the practice. of brewing their own 
beer : it would drive a man to the 
alehouse, when his domestic com- 
‘wits would be lost, and his morals 
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ruined. It would also be found to 
prove highly detrimental to agri- 
culture, for the diminished cone 
sumption of barley would make less 
of it to be raised. He concluded 
by approving the idea of propor- 
tioning the duty to the price of malt. 

Mr. Pitt said, that to introduce 
this proportion was a very desira- 
ble object. The duty might also 
be fixed on an average, if regular 
tables could be kept, and the pro- 
fits ascertained for a certain term, 
perhaps 7 years; this would pre- 
vent the continual necessity of 
raising and lowering the price. 
The brewers had no reasonable 
pretext for lowering the quality of 
the beer. His honourable friend 
(the chancellor of the exchequer) 
had advanced the most convincing 

woofs of this: they were now enae 
bled by the reduced price of barley 
to pay the tax, and have over and 
ubove a free profit of two or three 
shillings on the barrel of beer. It 
was reasonable that the public 
should reap a share of the profits to 
which all contributed. Upon the 
supposition that we had a succes 
sion of good seasons, beer could af- 
fordmai) hundred thousand pounds, 
na), more than a million, if the bar- 
ley should come as low as 2¢s, the 
quarter. No principle ought to be 
admitted which should deprive the 
country of so great a resource, 

Mr. Jones said, the right honour- 
able gentleman seemed to him to 
have been meditating in his retire- 
ment additional beste upon the 
public, This tax —— to him 
to be particularly hard upon the 
industrious lower classes of people : 
for instance, how were those labo- 
rious and respectable classes of the 
public, the chairmen, draymen, and 
coalheavers to exist? their profits 
would not allow them to drink por- 
ter at such a price, and they would 
not be able to go through their 
work without it. Hehad too good 

an 
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an opinicn of the chancel}lor of the 
exchequer to suppose him capable 
of thinking of so anjust and unpo- 
yslar a tax: doubrless, at had 
_ suggesied to him by his right 
honourable friend, or some person 
who wished to get him eut of his 
lace, 

Mr. Pitt replied, that he should 
be extremely sorry to be understood 
as having recommended an addi- 
tional tax to be borne by the labo- 
rious part of the community: all 
he had said was, that if the price of 
malt fell considerably lower, by 
which the profits of the brewers 
would be greater, al! beyond their 
fair and reasonable profits ought, 
in case necessity required it, to be 
called in aid of the public resources. 
After some further conversation the 
motion was Carried. 

On Wednesday, i4th April, 
on the report of the bill being 
brought up for laying an additional 
tax on beer and ale, 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer signified his readiness to ac- 
quiesce in a proposition made by 
an honourable gentleman tle night 
before in favour of the country 
brewers, on account of the une- 
qual manner in which the new tax 
would operate upon them. It was 
his intention that the country brew- 
ers should be allowed, for a limited 
time, namely, till the sst of July, an 
additional drawback of 2d per bar- 
rel. After that period, or in the 
beginning of next session, he in- 
tended to move that the taxes on 
beer and malt be consolidated, and, 
that on that occasion an enquiry 
should be made into the dispropor- 
tion of the tax with respect to the 
London, and country brewers; 
and that if any injustice was done 
to the latter, it should be redressed, 
Mr. Wilbertorce expressed his 
warm satisfaction at secing this 
subject attended to, and his carpest 
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wish that the country brewe 
should be put on the same footing 
with the London bicwer. 

Mr. Babinyton was of the same 
opinion, and adverled to a greates 
inequality than that between the 
two descriptions of brew ers, Name. 
ly, the country and the town cop. 
sumers. The country brewers hag 
fewer advantages of every kind, 
and the country consumer, who had 
less wages, was less able to paya 
greater price for the article: he 
could not see with what justice ag 
additional duty could be laid upon 
the country brewers. 

Mr. Vansittart complained that 
his honourable friend had _ beeg 
wholly misunderstood by the ho 
nourable gentleman who spoke last, 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
was for removing the inequality 
complained of, or fer preventing 
its pressing on the country brew. 
ers until the rst of July, when the 
whole questaon would be fully exa 
mined, 

Mr. Alderman Combe express 
ed his thanks at finding that his sug. 
gestion had been so readily attend, 
ed to by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. 

Atier a few words from Mr. Rob- 
son, 

Mr. Vansittart brought up a 
clause for allowing to the London 
brewers a drawback of six pente 
per barrel on strong beer and ale, 
and eight pence _to the country 
brewers on the same articles, from 
the rst of May, till the sth of July 
next. This clause was agreed to, 
and ordered to make part of the 
bill: after which the bill was or- 
dered to be read a third time the 
next day. 

On the motion that the exports 
and imports duty bill be com 
mitted, 

General Gascoyne rose, and de- 
clared, that although he did not 

mean 
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mean to oppose the bill, it was 
his opinion, that the duty upon 
exports and imports ought to af- 
ect, in a proportionate manner, 
au part of ows United Kingdom, 
called Jreland. 

Mr. Vansittart answered, that 
the convoy tax did not extend to 
Ireland, and that, nevertheless, 
during the last 4 or 5 years, the 
commerce and shipping of Ire- 
land had not increased in so great 
a proportion as those of Great- 
Britain. 

Sir Robert Peele said, he could 
see no reason why Ireland should 
not be placed on the same footing 
with the rest of the United King- 
dom. The war had been under 
taken for the benefit of lreland as 
much as for England. The con- 
vov tax did not extend to Ireland, 
but the country was always told 


that it was a war tax, and of 


course would be temporary. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer said, though his sentiments 
had been exactly the same with 
those of the two honourable gen- 
tlemen who speke last, yet he 
could not possibly object to the 
commitment of the bill. Unless 
no duty should, in their opinion, 
be laid upon exports and imports, 
their observations were in some 
measure urrelevant. It was the 
earnest wish of government that 
the public burdens should be 
equally distributed over every part 
of the empire. 

Dr. Lawrence spoke at great 
length. Now when a completely 
new commercial system was to be 
introduced into Europe, and when 
our commerce was in danger from 
so many other causes, he thought 
thar taxes of this kind should 
be laid on with a very sparing 
hand. He likewise maintained 
that the tax, according to the pre- 
sent plan of lev) ing it, would vpe- 
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rate very unequally, and would 
give America a vast advantage 
over our own colonies. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, it cers 
tainly was most desirable that both 
parts of the empire should be 
placed upon the same ype 
but from a difference in wealth 
and local circumstances, it would 
be found in practice, that the prin- 
ciple could not always be acted 
upon, If this tax would produce 
no serious inconvenience to the 
trade of Jreiand, and if it would 
be of real advantage to Great-Bri- 
tain, most unquestionably it ought 
to be imposed. On -the other 
hand, if without doing this country 
an essential benefit, it would prove 
highly injurious to Ireland, he was 
sure that from the well known 
generosity of the English nation, 
all thoughts of it for the present 
would be dropped. The noble 
lord concluded with some obser- 
vations to show that the trade of 
ihis country had nothing to tear 
from the rivalship of Faunce, of 
ally other nation. 

Mr. O'Hara begged leave to re- 
mind the house, that though the 
lords and commons of Ireland sat 
here, the exchequers of both coun- 
tries were different, and that the 
question did not relate to the trade 
of Ireland, as the tax went solely 
to affect Great-Britain. 

The bill was then committed for 
Friday se’onight. 

On Tuesday, 27th of April, the 
House went into a committee on 
the exports and imports duty bill. 

General Gascoyne rose, and 
commented at some lengih on the 
nature and tendency of this mea- 
sure. He was surprized that the 
right honourable gentleman had 
not, in making this motion, given 
some reason for the exemption 
ot Ireland trom these taxes—an 
exemptio: which would operate 

as 
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as a bonus in favour of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of that 
country, to 
England. When freland, in the 
year 1780, was admitted to a par- 
ticipation of our American and 
West-Indian trade, it was by the 
act of the British parliament, under 
the express condition that duties 
should be laid by the Irish pariia- 
menton all goods imported from, 
aml exported to those settlements, 
equa! to the duties on the same ar- 
ticle: in England. It was admitted 
by all, that our trade had been 
some time in a stagnant state, and 
without any very flattering pro- 
spect of a speedy change. Was it 
prudent, he would ask, under such 
circumstances, to lay a tax on the 
carrying trade, particularly when 
it was eonsidered that for some 
years back we had employed in our 
commerce not less than four foreign 
ships for one Finglish; and that the 
foreign seamen who had been 
connected with ours during the 


war, had heen very materially im- 
proved 5 > Those duties together 
would, in his opinion, in many in- 


stances, exceed the freight, such as 
in the case of tallow, coffee, and 
other articles. By the exemption 
of Ireland from these duties, coffee 
might be seld at Cork at § shillings 
per bundred, less than the merchant 
an London could accept for it. He 
hoped the idea of extending these 
duties to Ireland would not be 
given up, and he had no doubt, 
that from the liberality of the [Irish 
merchants and manufacturers, they 
would cheerfully submit to a tax 
which was equally to affect their 
British fellow subjects. With re- 
spect to the statement that this 
measure was only designed as a 
trial, and that it would be repealed 
if found injurious, such, in fact, was 


the case with every tax; but the” 
right honourable gentleman ought 


the disadvantage of 
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to reflect, that when trade was one 
diverted from its accustomed chan. 
nels, it was very difficult to recover 
it again. He corroborated this opi 
nion by quoting a recent instance, 
when parliament thought» proper 
some few years back, to prohibit 
the exportation of rock salt, as it 
might be used in making saltpetre; 
the consequence was, that from the 
port of Liverpool, which was in the 
habit of exporting 30,000 tons of 
rock salt annually, only 180 tons 
had been exported since the sign. 
ing of the preliminary articles of 
peace. This served to shew the 
impolicy of attempting innovations 
on the course of trade. The ho- 
nourable gentleman noticed, that 
there were at present not less than 
30 trading vessels out of 100, lying 
idle : amd combining this circum. 
stance with the number of our gal- 
lant seamen who were out of em- 
ployment, and who, if not attended 
to, might go to other nations to 
search for bread, he exhorted the 
house to spare commerce until it 
had recovered its spirit and vigour. 
He concluded with asserting, that 
this bill would lay nearly a double 
duty on our shipping, it the expense 
of the several articles used io build- 
ing and repairing ships were takea 
into account, and that too, at a 
time when the value of our ship- 

ping was materially reduced. 
The chancellor of the exche quer 
said, he heard the honourable gen- 
tleman’s objections with regret, as 
coming from the representative of a 
commercial town which had flourish- 
ed during the war, and had de- 
rived many advantages from it. He 
thought no principle more just, 
than, that those who had gained by 
the burdens of the nation, should 
also bear a proportion of them ; and 
it could not be denied, that the com- 
mercial world had been gaivers by 
the war. No objection h id fur _ 
en 
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. to this tax, when im- 
» the war in the shape 
no « } 1K ction e& uld 

as during its opera- 
instead of dec ining had 
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arise, from particu 
mnution im some ps 
hicle of our commerce ; 
regard to our commerce upon 
Whole, Usere was no reason or 
ground to suppose for a moment 
that any diminution would take 
place. He denied that any indul- 
gence was shewn to Ireland, further 
than the state of that country re- 
iired : he, however, begged leave 
the attention of the house to 
ue state of the linen trade, and as 


land was not charged with im- 


79 
port duties on the raw material, he 
thought it due to the manufactures 
ot Great-Britain, that they should 
experience a similar advantage : 
bat he would call on the honourable 
gentieman to say, whether Ireland 
had any material advantage beyond 
jts due proportion. In the export 
of linen, flax, &c. the regulation 
which was applied to Ireland was 
Iso applied to Great Britain. He 
was indeed unable to state 4 mana- 
facture or branch of trade, in which 
Ireland was benefited in any consi- 
derable degree to the disadvantage 
of Fngtand. He wished the mea- 
sure now before the house to be 
considered as a measure of experi- 
ment. If, upon trial, it should be 
found injurious to the trade of Great- 
Britain, he would say, let it be aban- 
doned altogether. If on the con- 
trary, it should be found beneficial, 
and if the trade of Ireland should 
increase, as he confidently trusted 
it would, then, in his optnion, it 
would be proper to try the same 
experiment on the trade of Ireland, 
ought to participate in the 
barthens nece rity imposed on 
Great Britain, should its trade ad- 
vance, and approach to that of Eng- 
land, The hongurab'e gentle nan's 
observations applicabie to Scotland 
md Wales, were incorrect, there 
were daties attaching on articles of 


1° 
Wile 


consumption in this country, from 
Vv hich Scotiand wase ACilpt d T he 
duty on barley, and on malt and 
beer, would prove this assertion, 
There was a difference also in the 
duty on salt, as it applied to Eng- 
land and Scotland ; in a word there 
were many instances in which there 
was a dist:nction made in the taxa- 
tion, as between England and S¢ot- 
land, upon one and the same artis 
cle: sothat there was no founda- 
tion for the distinction in the pre- 
sent measure being unequal. ‘The 
fact of our having employed foreign, 

iastead 
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instead of British ships in our trade, 
was perfectly truc, por was it at all 
discouraging ; on the contrary, it 
proved the vast increase of our trace, 
so that our own shipping was not 
enough for it. He admitted th 

there had certainly been of late, a 
suspension to a considerab'e degre t 
in our export trade, which he ac- 
counted for, by our merchants during 
the negotiation, following a circuit- 
ous route, W hich now was onneces 

sary He al-o a lowed, there was at 
present a great reduction in the price 
of freight, which he admitted would 
affect the ship owners, but not to 
the degree which the honourable 
gentleman apprehended, because 
many circumstances would go in 
diminution of this disadvantage 

for instance, the seamen’s wages 
must necéssarily be reduced, as also 
the price of the necessaries of life, 
from the happy change of seasons : 
by which it was most clear, that the 
expense ot the outhtting of our 
shipping would be materially di- 
minished. He denied that this was 
a hasty measure, as it had been al- 
ready tried for three years, and sus- 
pended, as the house well knew, 
for about three months. He should 
observe herc, that it was his inten- 
tion to propose certain alterations in 
the committee, which, as far as they 
went, would have the effect of en- 
couraging the merchant in the way 
of im; ports and exports also, the duty 
in cert iin cases had been made to at- 
tach ad valorem, but it was now in- 
tended to be arated duty, and there 
was no addition to the import duty 
beyond a fifih of the original duty, 

and the reduction on the article of 
exports was exactly one halt, as ap- 
plied to the trade carried on by this 
country to any part of the world, 
Europe excepted. The augmenta- 
tion on the import was really only 
one-tenth, and the duty on our na- 
vigation and shipping remained the 
same. Under al! these circumstances, 
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he did not think he should be jugs. 
tied in abating in the slightest de. 
gree his earne t desire thet the house 
would neither discourage nor dig. 
countenance this bill. 

Ge neral Ga coyne rose to explain, 
and again aliuded to the SUpulations 
made between Great - Britain ang 
Ireland, by the act of 1786, which 
he considered as binding on this 
country. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
begved to be heard a few words 
which escaped his recollection when 
he spoh -jast, on the subject of the 
state of !reland and Great-! Dae 
in the year os 1781: when Gre 
Britain had the exclusive sovereign. 
ly of ail seme! il aft ifs, ¢ ind coul 
regulate all colomal trade as hh 
might think proper, and therefore 
oe could aanex whatever condition 

he ple ased to any boon she granted 
t ) Are] land in that particular, but the 

: was now otherwise, for lreland 
was at the present moment a branch 
of the Briti-h empire, upon a foot. 
ing with Great-Britain upon consi- 
deration of ail future enactments in 
these respects; and, therefore, as 
she could neither receive the colonial, 
nor any other trade, asa boon, bat 
as making a part of the British em- 
pire, the “same sort of terms could 
not now be imposed to suit the re'a- 
tive situation of the two countries, 
Ircland now received every thing 
upoa an equal right with Britain: 
or rather she was now to be Nears 3 
dered asa partof Britain: the prin- 
ciple which obtained WF the 
Union was done away by that great 
measure itself, except as far as any 
ihiug was retained by special reser- 
vation; and this he conceived to 
be a sufficient answer to what had 
been said on the act of 1782. 

Sir Robert Peele trusted the house 
would consider well before they 
sanctioned a._measure, which might 
be injurious to our own trade, ina 
way that would not be immediately 

obvious. 
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obvious. It would be recollected 
that our commerce had flourished, 
and been carried to a vast extent 
during the war, whenit encountered 
no competition. A change bad now 
taken place; a considerable debt 
had been incurred im consequence 
of that war, which necessarily im- 
posed an a \ditional expense on every 
article of manufacture, which the 
manufacturers must charge upon the 
purchaser. We could now meet 
our competitors in foreign markets 
on the ground of merit and cheap- 
ness only; and if the consumer could 
‘et with articles cheaper than 
of our mauofacturers, he 

would very probably prefer those 
which he could procure at a cheap- 
er rate. It had been observed that 
the course of exchange was against 
us, and it could not be othe: wise, 
unless we could send our goods at 
acheaper rate to foreign markets. 
He had highly approved of the con- 
voy duty at the time it was imposed, 
but he had conceived it would cease 
the end of the war, and other 
uties, if necessary, be imposed more 
uitable tothe circumstances of the 
y. He objected strongly to 

the partial operation of the tax. 
Some of the manufactures of Ire- 
loud had been nursed with peculiar 
care: the linen manvfacture had 
thrown this country out of all com- 
petition, and the cotton manufac- 
ture of that couotry seemed likely 
to rival that article manufactured in 
Great-Britain. Ireland possessed, at 
present, advantages which this coun- 
ty did not, and he thought there 
was a sufficient reason why the bur- 
dens of this country should also be 
burdens ou that: a considerable in- 
Jury might otherwise arise, and Ire- 
land had no right to complain. He 
Would venture to say that 1000). 
employed in Ireland in the export 
trade, would produce greater returns 


thao the same sum employed in the 
1802, 
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same way inthis country. There 
were reasons why the convoy duty 
should not extend to Ireland. at the 
time it was imposed, as that coun- 
try was then labouring under do- 
mestic troubles, and incapable of 
commercial! exertions ; but he trust- 
ed the house would maturely reflect 
before they sanctioned the present 
measure in the manner in which it 
had been proposed. 

Mr. Corry said, he would confine 
his observations to the colonial com- 
pact, by which Great-Britain had 
granted to Ireland the privilege of 
trading to colonies, at that time the 
property of Great-Britain exclusive- 
ly, on certaio conditions on the part 
of Ireland, which conditions, and 
which compact, dependant there- 
upon, she was at liberty to adhere to 
or not, as she thought proper. It 
was discretionary on the part of Ire- 
land whether to adopt the treaty on 
these conditions or not. But what- 
evér the compact was, he contended 
that it was completely abrogated by 
the Union, by which, instead of a 
junction of the two crowns, a com- 
plete junction of the sovereignty of 
the two countries was effected, and 
from that period Ireland entered in- 
to a co-enjoyment with Great-Bri- 
tain of the rights and trade of those 
colonies. The colony compact there- 
fore no longer existed, that compact 
merged in the act of Union, the 
two parties who entered into the 
former having coalesced, and become 
one by the latter compact, and there- 
fore any argument drawn from the 
colony compact in favour of an equa- 
lity of taxes was inadmissible. It 
was to be lamented that the Union 
between the two countries could not 
be entirely completed, but it un- 
fortunately hapened that their ex- 
chequers remained distinct, and of 
course that, which was the foun- 
dation of all exchequers, was the 
taxation of the two countries. The 
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honovrable baronet could not find 
any article in the act of union that 
implied an equality of taxation be- 
tween the two countries: on this 
point therefore the honourable ba- 
ronet was entirely mistaken when 
he attempted to prove by the act of 
union that the taxation of Ireland 
ought in any case to be necessarily 
equal to that of Great-Britain. Ire- 
land was neither alJe to bear equal 
borthens with this country, nor was 
she called upon to do so. When 
he denied the necessity for the taxes 
being equal in the two countries, 
he freely admitted, that the united 
parliament were completely the jud- 
ges of the expediency of such equa- 
lity in all cases whatsoever. With 
regard to the cotton trade, Mr. 
Corry said, he had drawn some facts 
from the papers on the table, relat- 
ing to the subject, from which it 
appeared that the cotton-wool an- 
pually imported into Ireland was of 
the average value of 117,000). while 
the value of the cotton-wool im- 
ported into Great - Britain was 
2,591,911. The value of the ma- 
nufactured cotton, even including 
some linen exported from Ireland 


°12,1351, and of the manufactured 


cotton exported from Great- Britain 
4,175,000l., of which, to the value 
of 140,0001., was exported to lre- 
land itself. ‘The assurance. that 
10001 employed in trade in Ireland 
would produce greater returns than 
the same sum employed in the same 
manner here, when coming from 
such an authority as the honourable 
baronet, would, he hoped, induce 
capitalists to embark in the manu- 
factures of Ireland, by which means 
its prosperity, and its ressources 
would be igcreased. The linen 
trade of Ireland was that which 
ought most to be attended to, and 
with respect to that manufacture he 
thought the two countries ought to 
be put upon an equal footing, as 


had been announced. To that, ang 
to agriculture, he trusted the capital 
of Ireland would be applied with 
increased exertion and effect. 

Sir Robert Peel explained. 

Lord Sheffield objected to the bill, 
as he thought the measure in ques. 
tion extremely partial, with re 
to Ireland. That country had many 
local and other advantages, and 
these duties if laid only on this 
country, must operate as a bounty 
in favour of the shippiog and manu. 
factures of Ireland, and in disfavogr 
of those ot Great-Britain ; the par- 
ticular exemptions with which Scot. 
land had been indulged, both be- 
fore, and since the union, related 
only to interna! consumption, and 
arose from the inferiority of climate, 
The exemptions now proposed af- 
fected external commerce, and went 
infinitely beyond what seemed to be 
intended. He agreed that Ireland 
was not to be taxed in the same 
proportion as Great-Britain ; bat 
taxes which operate as regulations, 
or checks to external commerce, 
must be the same in both countries, 
otherwise the union might provea 
ruinous bargain to Great-Britain. 
He could not approve the bill as it 
now stood as an experimental mea- 
sure, he was sure it would prove 
the worst of precedents, and the 
attempt to withdraw it odious and 
difficult. He should propose in the 
proper stage of the business, that 
the whole sum intended to be raised 
on the tonnage, should be udded to 
the duty on import. 

Lord Castlereagh thought it was 
unnecessary to extend this tax to 
Ireland : Great Britain found it es- 
pedient, in consequence of the ex- 
penses incurred by the late war, 
to have recourse to a certain tat, 
and the chaneellor of the exchequer 
chose that which he considered as 
the least productive of evil. Butif 
the burdens of Ireland were not co 
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extensive with those of Great-Bri- 


tain, it was not just to call upon 


Ireland to adopt the same system of 


taxation. Ireland ought not to be 


| upon fo ¢ yntribute to the tax, 


callec , a 
if she c vuuld raise the suppnes im 
another mode, more ¢ venient to 
herself. This question therefore 
came forward more as-a question 
of revenue than of commercial re- 
g lation. 
his honourable friend, Mr. Corry, 
respecting the cotton duties, was it 
to be supposed that Ireland could 
enter into a competition with the 
manufactures of this country ? The 
house would be aware that the duty 
would not apply to the trade between 
Great-Britain and Ireland, but only 
to the foreign trade of Ireland, 
which was not above a ninth or tenth 
of the foreign trade of Great-britain, 
therefore, though this tax would be 
here an operative resource, it would 
be in Ireland an inoperative resource, 
and would be at the same time in- 
jurious to the trade of that country, 
and should the trade of Ireland ma- 
terially increase, it would be in the 
power of the house, at any time, to 
extend the tax to that country, 
whenever they thought it expedient. 

Lord Sheffield explained. 

Mr. W. Dundas made an obser- 
vation to prove that this tax was not 
founded upon a new principle, as 
urged by general Gascoyne: and 
explained the difference of the se- 
veral duties between England aad 
Scotland. 

Mr. Burdon said, he was sorry to 
oppose the speaker leaving the chair 
upon thisquestion, but he could not 
help opposing this measure, parti- 
cularly as far’ as it related to the 
duty apon tonnage. It had been 
said, thatthis was merely an expe- 
timental measure, but he was sure 
his constituents would be very glad 
it this experiment was not made. 
This duty upon tonnage would be 
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felt particularly heavy in the eastern 
ports of this country, because the 
ships from these ports made, in the 
course of the year, a great number 
of very short voyages. 

Mr. Dent said, he was aware, 
that if ministers were to listen to 
every objection that was made toa 
tax, that we should have no tax at 
all. When the house was about to 
lay such a burden upon our com- 
merce, they ought to consider, that 
most of our manufactures were for- 
bidden in France : and information 
had recently been received, that a 
ship laden with British manufac- 
tures, had lately been obliged to 
leave one of the French ports. He 
believed that France had suffered 
so much by the commercial treaty of 
1786, that she was not willing to 
make another commercial treaty. It 
had been said, that the only ob- 
jection to this tax, being extended 
to Ireland, was, that it would be 
wholly unproductive ; if that was 
the case it could not be oppressive 
upon the commerce of that coun- 
try, if it was made liable to this tax. 
As to what had been said about the 
increase of shipping sitice the year 
1792, he did not think that wasa 
conclusive argument; because since 
that time we had been in a state of 
war, and had almost the whole trade 
of the world ; but now that peace 
was restored, we should have many 
rivals in trade. 

Lord Hawkesbury begged to be 
heard for a few moments. He had 
been supposed to say, that commer- 
cial treaties were of no use: that 
was not the language he had.used. 
He had certainly said, that in many 
points of view they were not so be- 
neficial as they were supposed to 
be : but at the same time he had 
admitted that in many other views 
of the subject they were extremely 
beneficial. He was ready stillto 
contend, that the success of trade 
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depended much more upon capital, 

confidence, and industry, than upon 

commercial treaties. With regard 

| to the supposed refusal of France 
to enter to any Commercial treaty 
' j with this couulry, Le begged to 
tate, that it would have been im- 

possible to have renewed the old 
comivercial treaty with France that 
sulysisted before the war ; many cur- 
cumstances had occurred io France, 
and alsomany objections on our sile 
to the renewal of that treaty : the 
many regulations which had been 
imposed in this country, particu- 
larly with regard to wine, must ren- 
der it impossible that that treaty 
could be renewed in the same fori; 
besides, there were other objections 
to it of a decisive nature. That 
treaty could not be renewed with- 
out our giving up the alien laws, aod 
we must also acknowledge the prin- 
ciples of the arm-d neutrality, at 
He least as far as related to France ; it 
was true that our giving up that 

principle with regard to France, 

was no reason for given it up to 

other countries. Yet after the con- 

federacy which had been formed 

against us this war, and the prin- 

ciples asserted by the powers com- 

posing that confederacy, he was of 

tia opinion, that we ought to adhere to 
our old principles, and not concede 
toany power whatever. It was na- 
tural that the governmentof France, 
after sucha revolution as that eoun- 
ry had experienced, must wish for 

+} tine to Consider upou what footing 
ey tie trade of the two countries ought 

7 to be placed, betore they entered 
| into any commercis! arrangements. 
It undoubted!y was much better not 
to suspend the negotiston on this 
Fr account, and more benelicial to 
. thus country tu leave that as a mat- 

id ter for subsequent arrangement. This 

4 was the ground upon which the 
4 Ob; present question now rested, and not 
TE upon aky indisposition communi- 
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cated by France to enter into such 
a treaty. 

Mr. H. Lasce'les said, all Ris mg. 
jesty's subject. should contribat, 
‘ jually to the exigencies of the state, 
and objected to the present tag a 
periial in its operation. He thoagh 
there should be a diftcrence in de 
tonnage duties on vessels that made 
short, and those that made loag 
Vv ives. 

Mr. Alderman Cuartis confessed, 
he was not alarmed for our trade, 
nor for our shipping interest, though 
he was a considerable ship-owner: 
but he did not approve of that part 
of the bill that went to exempt Ire. 
land, 

Dr. Lawrence said, that the ar. 
guments which had been advanced 
to shew, that Ireland ought to be 
excimpted from this tax, appeared 
to him by no means conclusive : he 
then entered into an examination 
ot the ettcct which this tax would 
have upon our own trade, and con- 
teud’ed, that in many instances, it 
would operate most disacvantage- 
ously. He alluded particularly to 
the duty upon naval stores, which 
he affirmed was very injudiciogs, 
and would be productive of great 
injury to this country. This tax 
would be more eevcrely felt in this 
country, because there would be no 
such tax ia other countries, and 
consequently it would add to the 
diihculties we should have to con- 
tend with befure we could meet our 
rivals in foreign markets. This wa 
called an experiment. We had lately 
made an experiment of peace, and 
had made great sacrifices to obtain 
it; but he conceived this was @ 
subject upon which no expériment 
ought to be made, because if it 
failed, the country might feel de 
effects of it for centuries. 

Lord Castlereagh esplained. _ 

Mr. Alexander repeated many 
Mr. Corry’s observations, and ad- 

ded, 
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ded, that there could be no question 
of compeution of shipping between 
England and Irelaud, though there 
might be between Ireland and other 
counties, particularly America. 
Mr. Wilberforce said, he always 
felt reluctant to oppose any measure 
in the nature of 2 tax, unless Upon 
the strongest grounds ; but he could 


not avoid making some observations 


on the bill now befsre the house. 
Jt was undoubtedly true, that during 


> 

bad very considerably increased ; but 
it should be recollected, that the 
war furnished employment for a 
creat number of ships, particularly 
for the transport service, and con- 
sequently enabled the owners to 
bear this tax much better than they 
could in a time of peace. In regard 
to the duty upon tonnage, he thought 
the length and number of voyages 
made by one vessel in the course of 
a year ought to be taken into con- 
sideration, because a vessel going 
from the eastern coast of England 
to Holland, would perhaps make 
six voyages in the course of a year, 
aad would have to pay the duty six 
times over, while a vessel to the 
West Indies or America would only 
pay the duty once. It was upon 
this part of the subject only, hé felt 
any difficulty. On the one hand he 
did not like to oppose the speaker's 
leaving the chair, and en the other 
hand, he did like to propose to di- 
minish any of the duties, when, by 
the forms of the house he was pre- 
vented from proposeng an increase 
upon other articles. 

The attorney-generai said, it would 
perhaps be better for the honourable 
gentieman to wait and see if, im the 
committee upon this bill, any of the 
duties were diminished, before he 
proposed going into a committee of 
ways and means to make up the de- 
ficiency, by increasing the duties 
upon other articles. He thought 
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this cbservation applied to the ob- 
jections of other gentlemen to the 
speaker's leaving the chair, since 
these objections might be obviated 
when the bill was in a committee, 

Mr. Burdon spoke shortly in ex- 
planation, and stated that he should 
vote for leaving the chair. 

Genera! Gascoyne rose to explain, 
but proceeded in such a way as to 
induce several gentlemen to call 
him to order; on which 

The speaker interfered, and sta- 
ted the rule to be observed on such 
occasions. 

General Gascoyne proceeded, and 
repeated his wish, that the propo- 
sition should be referred to the com- 
mittee of ways and means, in order 
that the duties might be extended to 
Ireland. 

Mr. Jeffery (of Poole) seemed to 
entertain a similar sentiment, and 
adverted to the increase of Irish 
shipping, the cheapness of provi- 
sions, and low wages of labour in 
that country, as reasons for extend- 
ing the duties. 

The question was loudly called 
for, the house went into a come 
mittee, and the several clauses and 
provisions of the bill underweat a 
discussion. 

Several amendments and altera- 
tions proposed by Mr. Vansittart 
were, after a few observations from 
lord Sheffield, Mr. S. Thornton, 
general Gascoyne, and other gen- 
tlemen, agreed to by the com- 
mittee, 

Mr.S Thornton expressed his opi- 
nion, that some amendment shonld 
be introduced upon the distinction 
between voyages to countries con- 
tiguous to Great-Britain, and those 
bordering on the Mediterranean, as 
well as to the West-lndies aud 
America. 

General Gascoyne said, that cer- 
tain vessels were liable to the duties, 
which he was persuaded it was ne- 
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ver intended to include. He al- 
luded to vessels employed in certain 
branches of the fishery, and which 
he observed, had been always con- 
sidered as foreign ciearances. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
declared, that in his opinion it was 
but equitable, that vessels of the 
discription alluded to, should be 
exempted altogether: they should 
be considered as coasters, though 
this did not regularly appear by the 
general practice of those vessels, as 
they were not entered from onc port 
to another. 

Mr. Vansittart declared, that the 
difficulties of regulating the distinc- 
tion between ships performing long 
voyages, and those made to ports 
in neighbouring countries, were 
greater than was imagined. He 
principally referred to the commer- 
eial treaty with America, which 
provided, that no higher duties 
should be laid on their vessels, than 
the lowest exacted from other na- 
tions. ‘This consideration precluded 
the laying a greater duty op an 
American vessel fiom America than 
on a Dutch ship from Holland An- 
other consideration against the in- 
tended. amendment was, that the 
comparative small expenses of short 
voyages, as between Great-Britain 
and Holiand, France, and Flanders, 
and the kind of vessels employed, 
amply compensated for the greater 
rate of duty exacted, which as far 
as it had been tried, he alleged pro- 
duced no material degree of practi- 
cal inconvenience. He also observ- 
ed, that the Americans were vow, 
in a great degree, become the car- 
riers ns the West- Indies. 

Mr. Wilberforce made some ad- 
ditional observations on distinctions 
which should be made between ves- 
vels performirg short, and distant 
voyages, and particularly adverted 
to the expenses incurred from the 
nature of voyages in the Baltic trade. 


He dwelt upon the point, that the 
principle upon which the amend. 
ment proceeded, was clearly recog. 
nised in the bill, which made 
distinction in the rates of vessels 
sailing as far as the Cape of Good 
Hope, beyond that limit, and those 
employed in shorter voyages, andsq 
on. He therefore was inclined to 
press an amendment, which waste 
the following purport : ‘* That the 
duties imposed upon vessels sailiy 
to ports southward of the Naze of 
Norway, and Northward of Cape 
Finisterre, be reduced to six pence 
per ton.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that he agreed with his 
honourable friend, that no advan. 
tage ought to be taken of the cheer. 
fulness with which the duties were 
acquiesced in during the war. With 
respect to the particular measure 
under discussion, he had minutely 
considered the subject, and after 
giving as much attention to it as he 
possibly could, he was unable to de- 
vise any less exceptionable adequate 
means than those now under consi- 
deration. He was aware that our 
trade to the north of Europe was 
very extensive; but in what instance 
was the rate of duty found to ope- 
rate to its prejudice? He referred 
to the arguments adduced by his 


honourable friend (Mr. Vansittart). 


from the stipulations of the Amer- 
can treaty, which he thonght a 
very cogent one, and to those, they 
should, under the present circum- 
stances, make up their minds to con- 
form. 

Mr, Wilberforce, and the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer spoke seve 
rally in explanation. 

Mr. Burdon, and Mr Lascelles 
made a few observations, as did ge 
neral Gascoyne. Some observations 
which had. been made relative toa 
defalcation which was to be expect 
ed in consequence of the war, id- 

duced 
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duced the chancellor of the exche- 

ver to remark, that the late war 
had established the decided supe- 
riority of Greet-Britain, in point of 
trade, commerce, aod navigation, 
and which he contended would 
clearly appear from a comparison 
of the situation of this country with 
any other in Europe, and an exami- 
nation of the relations in which she 
stood in respect to them; it was 
therfore with hope and confidence 
he contermplated her future pro- 
specis, and not with anxiety or ap- 
rchension. 

Mr. Robson made a variety of 
observations upon the subject be- 
fore the committee, and was of opi- 
nion that the measure should be 
tried for one yrar. He had that 
confidence in the liberality of the 
representatives from Ireland, to 
think, that at the expiration of the 
year, they would, if the tax was 
found toanswer favourably, consent 
to its extension to their country, or 
agree to some regulations in the 
way of a countervailing duty, in or- 
der to put the commerce of both 
countries on an equal footing. On 
this ground he would consent to 
exclude Ireland from the operation 
of the present bill. 

General Gascoyne proposed a 
clause, the necessity of which was 
entirely done away by the conclud- 
ing provision of the bill, which was 
precisely to the same effect. The 
chairman then quitted the chair, 
and the house resumed. 

On Wednesday, the 28th of 
April, on the amendments being 
read a second time, the chancellor 
of the exchequer observed, that as 
much dissatisfaction had been ex- 
pressed by several gent'emen during 
the debate of the preceding day, at 
seeing Ireland exempted from these 
duties, the subject had been more 
mitutely considered, even since that 
day ; and the result of that consi- 
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deration was, that .a right honour- 
able friend of his (Mr. Corry) had 
it in contemplation, when he came 
forward to propose the ways and 
means for the service of Ireland, to 
charge the exports of Ireland with 
the same duties that were by the 
present bill charged on those of 
Great-Britain. It was also the ine 
tention of hisright honourable friend 
not to press the exemption from the 
tax on tonnage in favour of Ire- 
land. On the subject of imports no 
alteration would be made, He was 
ready to admit that some difference 
of opinion might very properly pre- 
vail respecting the taxing of the 
Irish exports, and that they might 
justly be made liable to the same 
duties as those of Great Britain; 
bat he was also convinced that in- 
ternal taxation was not applicable to 
the same objects, or to the same 
amount in Ireland, as in Greate 
Britain. These different points he 
explained and illustrated by a re- 
ference to different articles of the 
Act of Union, and concluded by ob- 
serving, that upon a fair, and strict 
construction of them, the exemp- 
tion in favour of Ireland should be 
done away as far as he had inti- 
mated. 

General Gascoyne expressed his 
approbation of the tax being ex- 
tended ‘to Ireland, by which his 
principal objection to the bill was 
removed, 

Mr. O‘Hara could not see, that 
wheoever an export duty was laid 
on in Great-Britain, a similar one 
should be imposed on the exports 
of Ireland. If the two countries 
were really united, all jealousy and 
rivalry should cease between them- 
selves, and the only rivalship that 
should now be entered into, was a 
rivalship between the united cous- 
tries, and foreign markets. 

Mr. Vansittart moved, as an 
amendment, that this act should 
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take effect, from the 12th day of 
May next. Agreed to, 

Sir J. St. Clair Erskine suggested 
the propriety of retlueing the duty 
on hemp imported for the benett 
of the sail cloth and cordage manu- 
facturers, and proposed an amend- 
ment to that effect. 

Mr. Vansittart resisted the pro- 
position, contending that the cor- 
dage, and sail-cloth manufactory 
required no such aid now, particu- 
Jarly when the price of hemp was 
likely to be so much reduced, and 
when it was considered that these 
mannfactures had the complete mo- 
nopoly of the British market. With 
respect to the reported stagnation 
of trade, he maintained that the re- 
port was exceedingly exaggerated ; 
and from a comparison of our im- 
ports and exports for the quarter 
ending January 1792, and that end- 
ing January 1802, he shewed that 
the latter was considerably more, 
and even beyond the quarter end- 
ing in Janeary 1799 ‘1 he honour- 
able gentleman concluded with mov- 
ing a clause to exempt from the tax 
on tonnage, shipping employed in 
the fishery on the Briti-h coast, and 
not entering outwards for foreign 
ports, which was agreed to. 

Ou Wednesday, the 4th of 
April, the report on the servants 
new tax bill was brought up, and 
on the motion that the bill be en- 
grossed, 

Mr alderman Curtis rose, and 
proposed, that in lieu of the tax at 
present brought forward, the tax 
should be dovbied on foreign ser- 
vants, not that he meant any thing 
javidious to that class of persons ; 
but he thought it was only fair to 
look first to our own countrymen. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that his honourable friend 
had suffered the proper opportunity 
to pass by, in which his motion 
should be made, it was now alto- 
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gether ont of time ; but it mj 
be made the subject of a disting 
measure. However he wouid 
leave to remark to t)e worthy alder. 
man, that his proposition would, iy 
hes Opinion, be a tax of extreme 
harshness, injustice, and inhospita. 
lity towards foreigners, particular) 
against thosé who, under the pres. 
sure of recent circumstances, had 
been obliged to seek an asylum ig 
this country: and it would not be 
less severe towards those gentlemen 
who onght entertain a partiality for 
foreign servants: his partiality was 
to Kugtish servants, but he would 
not therefore assent to the propriety 
ot holding out something hee 
pulsion to gentlemen to dismiss ser. 
vants who might have recommended 
themselves by their fidelity and at. 
tention. 

‘The bill was then ordered to be 
engrossed. 

On Monday, the 10th of May, the 
house went into a committee of 
supply, and Mr. W. Elliott moved 
that $8,000 seamen, including 18,000 
inarines he voted for one month 
trom the 22d of May, to the 
21st of June inclusive. In an- 
swer to some objections from Mg, 
Robson, he said, that many of the 
ships were on distant service, and it 
was impossible to say whether a 
greater reduction could be imme- 
diately effected. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
made a few observations on the ac- 
tual reduction in the naval depart- 
ment and concluded by saying, that 
it was probable the nation would 
not be burihened with the support 
of the men, mentioned in the mo- 
tion, even for Use short period of a 
month. 

The motion was agreed to, 3 
were the following : 

& 152,000 For the pay of 88,000 
men fora month, &ec, 

107,200 For their yictuels. 

a 204,000 
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£264,000 For wear and tear of 
ships. 
22,000 For ordnance for sea- 
service. 

The secretary at war said, it was 
found necessary to vote the army 
estimates fur a short tim: longer. 
neaily on the same scale on which 
they now stood. However great re- 
ductions would iake place belore 
the 24th of this month amounting 
to 3!.5!2 men, which would pro- 
duce as ving of ‘503 483, corres- 
ponding reductions would take place 
in Ireland and the West Indies, so 


asto make the whole number of 


men reduced 120 OOO, and the an- 
nual saving 22,400,000. He con- 
cluded by moving that 61,000 men 
be voted for guards, garrisons, &c. 
in Great Britain, Guernsey, Jersey, 
and the Isle of Man, tor one month 
from 24th May, to 23d June inclu- 
sive. After some conversation be- 
tween the right honourable gentle- 
man, and general Walpole, about 
keeping a certain number of men 
in each troop of cavalry dismounted : 
this resolution was agreed to, and 
followed up by another, voting 
15,280 men for guards, &c. in Ire- 
land, and the following sums : 
2 222,000 For pay of guards, gar- 
risons, &c. in Great- 
Britain. 
61,198 Ditto in Ireland. 
190,498 Ditto in plantations. 
24,400 Fencibles in Great-Bri- 
tain. 
42.695 Fencitles in Ireland. 
Mr. Steele, in the absence of his 
tight honourable friend, then moved 
the ordnance, and atter near twenty 
speeches frora Mr. Robson, and as 
many replies from Mr. Steele and 
others, the committee voted for the 
office of ordnance in Great-Britain, 
‘or one month, ending the 24th 
June, 123,336. Ditto for Ireland, 
25,000). 


It was then resolved, that pro- 
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vision should be made for the ad- 
jutants and dram-majors of the dis- 
banded militia, and the house was 
resumed, 

Several orders being postponed, 
or disposed of, the house adjourned. 

On Wednesday the 26th of May, 
the house being resolved into a 
committee of supply, the chancellor 
of the exchequer moved, that the 
sum of 173.5351. be granted to his 
majesty for makiag good the allow- 
ance to be paid to the suffering 
clergy and laity of France, to the 
sufferers in St. Domingo, to the 
American loyalists, &c, 

Mr. Jones expressed an earnest 
wish that this might be the last vote, 
in favour of the French clergy, who, 
in his opinion, should now receive 
no inducement from this country, 
that could dissuade them from 1e- 
turning to their native soil. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed that it must be as naturally 
the wish of the French clergy to 
return home, as it was the policy 
ot this country, under the present 
aspect of affairs, not to hold out any 
inducement to counteract that wish. 
Indeed it was the intention of go- 
vernment to furnish such of them 
as were desirous of returning home, 
with four months in advance of 
their usual allowance, and so many 
of them had already come forward 
to solicit that advance, that he was 
sure the estimate on this head would 
soon be considerably diminished, 
and that in the course of the next 
session it would be found to amount 
to very little indeed. 

Mr. Jones said a few words in ap- 
probation of the sentiments of the | 
last speaker; when Mr. Hiley Ad- 
dington observed, that a part of the 
vote was not merely an act of hu- 
manity, but of justice, as it related 
to the St. Domingo sufferers. In 
consequence of Mr. Robson's ob- 
servation that there was not so much 
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for the French emigrants as appeared, 
a part of the vote being for the Ame- 
rican loyalists; the chancellor of 
the exchequer said the expense of 
those loyalists amounted to about 
$2,000). 

After a long uninteresting con- 
versation between Mr. Corry and 
Mr. Alexander, respecting the Irish 
accounts : who complained of the 
Joose manner in which accounts of 
so intricate a nature were called for ; 
and Mr. Robson and Mr. Jones, 
who insisted that the accounts were 
ful] of blunders, Mr. Robson defer- 
red pressing any motion on the sub- 
ject till the next day. 

Oa Wednesday, the 9th June, the 
house went into acommittee of sup- 
ply. when Mr. Elliott, after a short 

reface, moved that 70,000 seamen 
“ employed in his majesty's service 
for seven lunar months from the 
1sth June, including 14,000 ma- 
rines. 

Mr. Tierney expressed a wish to 
know what was ant to be the 
permanent peace establishment ? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied, that the nature of our es- 
tablishment must be determined by 
circumstances. Such however was 
his opinion of the circumstances we 
should probably be in by another 
year, that he thought 30,000 sea- 
men would be an adequate number. 

There was then voted, 

& 900,500 For wages during the 

same period. 
931,000 For victuals. 
1,470,000 For wear and tear of 
ships. 
122,500 For ordnance for the 
sea-service. 

The secretary at war then rose, 
and said, he should endeavour to 
state the army services for the re- 
mainder of the year, as shortly as 
possible, and the difference between 
the proposed establishment and the 
war establishment as voted from the 
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25th December to the 24th Mare 
the compzrative number of them 
and expense would stand thus: 


Guards, Garrisons, and Plantations 





Men. Expenses, 

War estab. - - £-161,364 £-5,432,009 
Proposed estab. - 95,793 3,104,009 
—- | gee 


Difference 65,571 2,328,008 
General and Staff Officers. 


War establishment - £140,709 
Proposed establishment - 50,309 


Difference 90,400 


Militia and Fencible Infantry. 


War estab. - - £.103,025 | £.2,941,800 


The whole expense under this 
head, would be saved for the re. 
mainder of the year. 


Offices - = = - + £117,350 


The expense of the War-Office 
he said, was still very considerable, 
but the number of persons employed 
was no more than was absolutely 
necessary. There was a great arrear 
of business in that office, but he 
hoped the time would soon come, 
when a reduction in the expense of 
that office might take place. 

War Establishment. 
Allowance to inn-keepers £537,000 
Proposed establishment - 232,000 

Difference 305,000 

He was led to believe, that a great 
reduction of this expense would 
take place in another year, whea 
the troops became regularly station- 
ed, and distributed in barracks. For 
the present it was proposed to com 
tinue the rate of allowance the same 
as it was the preceding year, in com 
sideration of the inn-keepers having 
suffered considerably during the last 
year from the high price of every 
article ef subsistence. w 
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War Establishment. 
die °° 38 te 225,000 
Proposed establishment - 403,000 

Excess 178,000 

The number of officers thrown 

ppon half-pay must, he observed, 

necessarily be increased, in conse- 

quence of the number of regiments 
reduced. P 

War Establishment. 
Barracks - - - - +<£940,000 
Proposed Establishment - 740,000 


Difference 200,000 
He should now, he said, briefly 
detail the more minute particulars 
of the intended reduction. 
It was proposed to 
reduce sixregiments Men. 
of dragoons - - - 5,095 
Seventeen addi- 
tional battalions of 
old regiments of foot, 
and four young re- 
giments to be dis- 
banded - - - = 20,662 580,443 
Several of these, however, he 
observed, could not be expected to 
be disbanded immediately. It was also 
intended to reduce the royal garrison 
battalion, and six West India regi- 
ments, The invalids it was intended 
to reduce altogether, it being thought 
better to keep up a regular infantry, 
than a corps of invalids, aithough 
that body must certainly be con- 
sidered as highly respectable and 
useful. 


£:262,334 


Men. 

Number of invalids 7,806 £-197,005 

Foot guards, a re- 
@uctionof--- - - 5,475 156,335 

He understood that the Island of 
Jamaica would contribute to the 
payment of the troops stationed there 
for its defence, which would be a 
considerable saving to this country. 
The cavalry, which it was proposed 
to have in service for the remainder 
of the year, were 3 regiments of 
horse guards, 7 regiments of dra- 
Goon guards, and 20 regiments of 


dragoons. It was proposed that 
the establishment of each regiment 


should be 8 troops of 60 men each, 
making a total to each regiment of 
480. The foot guards would remain 
the same as at the last peace. The 
regiments of foot it was proposed 
to number from one to 89, the 
whole number of infantry kept up 
would be 48,051. The regimeut of 
riflemen it was proposed to keep up. 
The royal waggon corps it was also 
proposed to keep up in some degree, 
as it was important to have people 
of that description in our service, 
in readiness at the commencement 
of a war, the number proposed to 
be kept up was 259. ‘The staff 
corps it was also oe seg should be 
kept up, as it chiefly consisted of 
attificers, and from which mach 
advantage might be derived. It 
was proposed to have only four major 
generals in Ireland, one in each 
province, which was as small a 
number as could be employed in 
that country. It was proposed to 
retainonly three regiments of foreign 
corps, with the exception of the re- 
giment of Meuron in India, which 
it was understood would remain in 
the pay of the East-India Company, 
With respect to the foreign corps, 
which it was proposed to disband, 
he trusted the justice and humanity 
of the committee would induce them 
to make a liberal compensation to 
the officers. The sum of £321,000, 
which was proposed to be voted, 
included not only the maintenance 
of the corps retained, but ako a 
compensation for those disbanded. 
It was proposed to keep up the 
Royal Military College: upon an 
economical scale, the expense would 
be £6,369 per annum. It wasto be 
observed that a great part of the 
expense of thisnstitution was de- 
frayed by contribution. It was pro- 
d to keep up also the Royal 
filitary Asylum. He concluded by 
moving 
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moving his first resolution, for pro- 
viding 70,290 land forces, includ- 
ing officers, for the service of Great- 
Britain and Ireland, from the 25th 
June 1802, to 24th December fol- 
lowing. 

Mr. Banks, on the first resolution 
being put, rose and observed with 
the utmost difudence, that we were 
now proceeding tu voie under the 
heads of guards and garrisons, an 
establishment of above 70.000 men, 
including both Great-Britain and 
Ireland. Of this number 23,000 
might perhaps be intended for Ire- 
land, the remaining 47,000 for the 
defence of Great-Britain. The com- 
mittee would, no doubt, attend to 
the great disproportion between this 
establishment, and that which took 
place previous to the late war. For 
many years antecedent to the war 
this establishment varied from 
18,000 to 15,000 ; the latter num- 
ber was the lowest in 17902. To 
what it was now to be increased, 
they would have seriously to consi- 
der. The estimates for the planta- 
tion service, were also very consi- 
derably increased. Since the Ame- 
rican war, the peace establishment 
under this head was usually from 
13,000 to 160,000 men ; it was now 
swelled to 25,500. He was ready 
to give his honourable friend credit 
for every practicable effort of eco- 
nomy that he might think consistent 
with security ; but in framing our 
peace establishment, under the cir- 
cumstances of the present moment, 
it might be difficult to reconcile a 
certain degree of security, with the 
financial state of the country: that 
degree of security might be so far 
overerated as to make the resources 
of the country wholly inadequate to 
attain it. He commented at some 
Jength on our inability to cover all 
the points which it was our interest 
to protect, even during the war, 
when such immense exertions were 
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disp'ayed to recruit and ke@p yp, 
formidable military force. He 
went into a variety Of calculation 
to prove that the expense atttend; 
the proposed detablishment, wall 
far excced the estimate, and that we 
stood in a much better situaties 
in 1701, than we do now unde 
the proposed peace establish 
when the whole charge of th 
military establishment would e. 
ceed the same establishment gf 
that period by 3,400,000]. The 
navy estimates also surpassed consi. 
derably those of 1791, and upon the 
whole, we should now have to mee 
double the expense, with a fund dj. 
minished by 1,300,000]. ‘The esti. 
mates might be accurate for the 
present year, because there were 
now extraordinary resources to meet 
them from the income tax, &c. ke 
but these resources would not occor 
to cover them for future years: 
and it would then be found that 
these establishments could not be 
supported without greater expenses 
than those they are estimated at, 
He then adverted to the ill conse. 
quences of keeping up so largea 
peace establishment as it might fur- 
nish other countries with grounds 
to suspect our sincerity. In his opi- 
nion, sound policy seemed to direct 
us to abstain from such an extrava- 
gant establishment: he conceived 
there was much mischief in the sys- 
tem, and he must intreat the com- 
mittee seriously to consider it. 
The chancellor ot the exchequer 
said, that his honourable friend, who 
had just sat down, seemed inclined to 
consider the present proposition be- 
fore the committee, as a measure 
for the permanent peace establish- 
ment of the country, although his 
right honourable friend, the secre 
tary at war, had endeavoured to 
impress a very different idea. If 
the committee would refer to the 
speech of that gentleman, they 
would 
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would perceive that the allowance 
of 40,000 men, as commented on by 
the last speaker, was not proposed 
to be voted for the service of Great- 
Britain alone, for the present year, 
but for Great-Britain and Ireland ; 
it being impossible at present, to 
describe the specific amount of force 
to be allotted toeach. He there- 
fore wished it to be understood that 
he did not assert, by voting for the 
sroposition now before the com- 
inittee, that 40,000 men was a force 
actually necessary to coastitute the 
real defence of this country; all 
that was meant was this, that be- 
tween this, and the period at which 
the vote would terminate, there 
would be no proper opportunity, in 
the opinion of his majesty’s mini- 
sters, of reducing that number, con- 
sistently with the due care of the 
interests of the empire. His righe 
honourable friend, the secretary at 
war, had said, that, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, a smaller force 
than 25 000 men would be insuffi- 
cient for Ireland, and to this he 
thought there could be no objection, 
As to the number proposed for the 
plantations of 25,000 men, it was to 
be observed, that it was not for the 
plantations mere y, or for the colo- 
uics, that this number was proposed 
to be voted: nor was the same 
number merely for Ireland either : 
but it was to be recollected, that 
we had now several possessions to 
tuke care of which did not belong 
to us formerly, as well as that we 
had given up many which we pos- 
sessed by means of the late war. 
by ¢ had gow to take care of Trini- 
dad in the West, and Ceylon in the 
East. We were also to take care 
ot Gibraltar, and likewise to protect 
and secure our possessions iv Nor:h- 
America. Under all these circum- 
stances, surely it was the duty of 
ministers to provide such military 
strength as would give this country 


a reasonable degree of security. 
There was noman who relied more 
upon the valour of our ficets and 
armies than he did: but he was al- 
so impressed with this conviction, 
that brave as our forces might be, 
great, or consummate as the skill 
might be by which they were di- 
rected, still we must always look 
to the zeal and ardour of the 
people to give life and vigour to 
all our undertakings: and this prin- 
eiple had been most conspicuous in 
this country, when most threatened 
with danger, and had been most of 
all sigaal in the latewar. The cre- 
dit of this country was also great : 
its resources vast; but with all these 
mighty advantages, for such they 
were, we could not be excused if 
we did not provide essential means 
like these for the continuance of its 
safety. He had no idea of the pro- 
bability of being again soon involved 
in war, but secure as he conceived 
us to be in this respect, he should 
not suffer that idea to lall him into 
a false security, for that would be 
worse than a false alarm of danger, 
The course which he wished to pur- 
sue, was a iniddle course, which he 
hoped would prevent jealousy on 
the one hand, or an invitation, by 
weakness, to hostility on the other. 
He then proceeded to take notice 
of the difference which the present 
proposed force would make from 
that of the war establishment, the 
savings upon which, supposing no 
further reductions to take place be- 
tween this and Christmas next, 
would be seven millions, three mil- 
lious of which would be in the 
amount of the army establishment, 
His honourable friend had taken a 
view of the peace establishment of 
1791, and he had given the com- 
mitiee to understand, that the sys- 
tem of 1791 was that to which he 
inclined ; that was indeed a system 
which was not liable to the double 
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objection of being too large for eco- 
nomy, and toosmall for security. It 
certainly was not too small for the 
economy of which his honourable 
friend spoke; but, as to securi- 
ty, it was miserably defective; be 
thought, therefore, that the plan 
for our establishment for the en- 
suing year, (but which, from cir- 
cumstances the committee must 
see, he would not define) could not 
be formed upon the model of the 
establishment of 1791. He pro- 
duced several arguments to prove, 
that a large peace establishment was 
absolutely necessary ; he could not 
think of the great increase of our 
expenditure, without feeling also 
that our income had likewise in- 
creased, flere we saw indeed an 
increase from 14 to 28 millions, 
if there was such an increase in the 
actual amount of our charges, aris- 
ing from the unavoidable increase 
of our debt, he did not conceive 
that this consideration deserved the 
denomination of a gloomy prospect, 
since there were, on the other side, 
prospects of a comfortable kind; for 
if our debt had been augmented, 
imports had increased, our exports, 
our shipping, our manufactures had 
increased, and all the sources of our 
wealth and power, as a nation, had 
improved : and this in a manner, 
that was much more than equal 
to the increase of our burthens. He 
did {not mean to under-rate the 
pressure of the burthens upon 
this country, which he admitted to 
be great ; but he saw noreason why 
that part of the subject should be 
considered, without considering also 
the wealth of the country. His ho- 
nourable friend had said, that a 
greater degree of publicity attended 
the proceedings of this country in 
state matters, than in any other 
in the world, and that this publicity 
had its advantages and disadvantages: 
this statement he allowed to be true, 


but it was manifest to him, that iy 
advantages of such publicity, greg. 
ly over-balanced its disadya 

He never did, and he hoped pegs, 
should, use any violent or inte 
rate langnage towards other po 
but he should always use explici 
language in conveying whathe meay 
as necessary measures for the wel. 
being and safety of this country, 
Having said this he should add, thar 
in his opinion, it was not possible ty 
provide for the security of the coup. 
try, nor indeed to be in that state g 
military force, which all the com. 
mittee (except his honourable friend) 
seemed to wish, between this tige 
and the end of the year, without 
voting that which was now pr 
ed. He earnestly hoped that th 
period was not remove when a large 
reduction would take place in oor 
peace establishment: he was of opi. 
nion that the measure now proposed 
was not more than was necessary, 
under the present circumstances, to 
provide for our safety, according to 
the principle which, be apprehené- 
ed, was the true guide of our con- 
duct. 

Mr.Jones, ina shortspeech, declar. 
ed himself a strenuous friend to svch 
an establishment as the present cir. 
cumstance of Europe might require, 
and however convinced he was of the 
necessity of economy, he could not 
approve of any economical reguls- 
tions which would endanger our s- 
curity. 

Mr. Vansittart rose to cof 
rect some statement made by Mr: 
Banks. He said, the honourable 
gentleman had Stated the excess a 
the revenue above the interest of 
the debt in 1791, to amount to 
6,700,0001., and in the present 
year only to 5,500,0001. By the ac- 
counts made up to April last, thenett 
revenue amounted to 22,996,000. ; 
in this sum the customs were pot i> 


cluded, nor a deduction of 2,000/00 
fi 
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for corn bounties. There was omit- 
ed also in the accounts, the sum of 
00,0001. of the revenues of 1801. 
Io addition to this, the taxes laid 
on this year would, at the most 
moderate computation, amount to 
4.000,0001., and the Jand tax to 
3.000,0001., making in all nearly 
thirty one millions anda half. The 
‘nterest and expenses of the debt 
ayounted to 23,600,000]. from 
which it would appear that the 
clear fand to cover our expenditure 
«2s 9,600,000 instead of 6,700,000), 
the boasted overplus of 1791. 

Mr. Banks said, that he should 
attempt to justify himself from the 
charge of inaccuracy. The accounts 
which lay on the table only came up 
to January, it was therefore impos- 
sible, in reasoning from them, to 
take any notice of the loan, or the 
new taxes, which did not then exist. 
He contended, that all the particu- 
lars, he had formerly stated, were 
correct, that the balance of the free 
revenue was greater in 1791, and 
that we had a double expense on a 
less revenue. 

Mr. Robson observed, that such 
an enormous establishment could not 
be reckoned one of the blessings of 
peace. The resolution was then 
carried. 

The secretary at war then moved 
the following sums : 


£704,000 For the pay, &c. of the 

army in England for 
six months, from the 
25th of June, to the 
25th of December. 

439 350 Ditto for Ireland. 

352,384 For troops in the plan- 
tations. 

3,297 For corps employed in 
recruiting for the ser- 
vice, 

17,299 For the pay of dragoons 
employed in India. 


. 


77,500 For the recruiting ser- 
vice in Great- Britain. 

174,000 For the recruiting, ser- 
vice, contingencies, 
watch-coats, Ac. in 
Ireland. 

13,487 For the general and 
staff officers in Eng- 
land. 

13,868 Ditto, Ireland. 

7,981 Ditto, Scotland. 

27,064 Allowance to supernu- 
merary officers. 

1,200 Ditto, Ireland. 

5,191 Forexpensesin the mus- 
ter-master's depart- 
ment in Ireland, 

140,000 Allowance for small 
beer, &c. to the troops 
in England. 

60,313 Ditto, Ireland. 

35,250 Allowances to reduced 
otlicers in the army 
and marines. 

6,212 Ditto, Ireland. 

144,500 Half-pay to land forces 
and marines, 

45,245 Half-pay and allowance 
to reduced officers. 

166,111 In and out pensioners of 
Chelsea hospital. 

17,231 General staff. 

26,214 For che support of Kil- 
mainhaw Hospital. 

72,000 For the pay of volunteer 
corps of cavalry and 
infantry in England, 
from the 25th of 

* March, te 25th of 
May, 1802. 
68,926 Ditto, Ireland. 
16,170 To officers’ widows in 
England. 

3,873 Ditto, Ireland. 
290,291 Barrackestablishment in 
England. 

136,909 Ditto, Ireland. 
753 Officers, formerly in the 
service of the States 
General. 
321,800 Foreign corps. 
£ 6,369 
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£ 6,369 Support of militaryc ol- 

lege. 

13,000 To the royal military 
asylum. 

100,865 Civil officers attached 
to the army. 

16,191 For the support of hos- 
pitals, Ac. &c. 


After some objection made by 
Mr. Robson, which was replied to 
by the secretary at war, the resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

‘The secretary at war moved, that 
the sum of 6,369). be granted for 
the military college. Mr. Robson 
here objected to the appointinent of 
a secretary, paymaster and treasu- 
rer, particularly the latter, which, 
for so smal! a sum, he said could 
not be necessary. 

The secretary at war said, that 
such officers were necessary, and 
the resolution was agreed to. He 
then moved, that the sum of 13,0001. 
be granted for the royal military 
asylum at Chelsea. 

After a few words from Mr. 
Robson, and general De Lancey, 
the resolution was agreed to. 

The secretary at war moved, that 
the sum of 16,1911. be granted tor 
medicines, bedding, and ho: pital con- 
tingeacies, &c in Ireland. Agreed to. 

Mr. Serjeant then moved the 
resolutions for the ordnance ser- 
vice, when the following sums were 
voted : 


£272,266 For the ordnance of 

Great-Britain. 

17,088 To cover a sum voted 
for this service in 
1800, and never made 
good. 

102,637 Ditto, 1801. 

53,076 Ordnance of Ireland, 
fur six months. 


These votes called forth further 
animadversion from Mr. Rebson, to 


whom Mr. Corry replied ; he they 
moved the following resolutions 


which were agreed to: 


£ 372,138 For Irish treasury bith 
which became doe iz 
1802. 

2,275 For compiling journsh 
and making an inde 
to that of the hou 
of lords, in Ireland, 

6,951 For printing journals of 
the house of com. 
mons, 1n ditto, 

6 584 For preparing ditto, 


Mr. Corry afterwards moved ; 
great number of small sums to de. 
fray expenses of a local nature: 
when the house resumed, and the 
report was ordered for the next day, 

On Friday, the 11th of June, the 
house having resolved itself intoa 
committee of supply ; the chancel. 
lor of the exchequer said, the artice 
of charge to which the first resolo- 
tion referred, was for making op 
the ceficiency of the consolidated 
fund up to the 5th of April, 1602, 
Out of 3,100,000 1., the actual sur- 
pilus of the consolidated fund up 
to that time, was no more thas 
424,000 1., and it was his duty, be 
fore he asked of the committee 
come to any resolution to make op 
the deficiency, to explain, as satit- 
factorily as he was able, the causes 
that had occasioned that deficiency, 
which arose from the land tax, pay 
ments in advance made to a cons 
derable extent for the wet docks, 
and other heads of expenditur, 
into the particulars of which, h 
said, he was ready to enter, if ne 
cessary. He observed that last year, 
when his right honourable fries! 
brought forward his budget, be 
stated a discount of 5 per cent. 
which it was agreed to allow th 
contractors for the loan for prompt 
payment, and which broughta large 
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portion of that loan speedily into 
the exchequer. le observed also, 
hequer bills were issued in 1801, 
hich no taxes could be pro- 
ied before April last, and the 
1s created in November 
spon which interest arose 1m- 
stels , was another cause of de- 
Another head arose out 
suspended paymeuts from 
Grenada and St. Vincent, and 
which was engaged to be received 
n the course of the present year. 
‘These articles taken together, made 
up a sum of 2,043,2501. To this 
it was but fair to add the loss aris- 
ing from the stoppage of dist lle- 
ries: tor this loss to the revenue 
he must take a conjecture, and he 
should state that at 400,000), ; this, 
added to the amount of the other 
5 items, created a sum of 3.520,0001. 
to which was to be adde!, the de- 


fioiency on the income bill, NC. Ne 
; eK 
He then recapitulated the items to 


which he had referred, and explain- 
ed the reason tor the deficieucy, on 
account of which, the frst resolu- 
was neeessary : which was, 

2 676,0801. 178. 10}d. be 

nted to make good the deficiency 
‘consolidated fund. ‘The next 
resolution applied to exchequer bills 
outstanding, and issued on the cre- 
dit of the aids of 1800, the amount 
of which was 1,060,493). 7s. 13d. 
being the sum paid out of the public 
money tor foreign subsidies, &Xc. 
The next was for bills drawn on ac- 
count of New South Wales, and 
whieh became due in the course 
of the present year, amounting to 
30,0001. The next was for the 1m- 
portation of corn, malt, and rice, 
into Scotland, which amounted to 
22,0821. The next was for the re- 
pairs of military roads and bridges, 
in Scotland. ‘The usual grant upon 
Cus head, was 5,0001., in the pre- 
sent Case, it was proposed to grant 
OOI21, 4s. Lol 14s, was 
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paid by the executors of the late 
sir Charles Preston. The next 
was the amount of the annual vote 
for the board of agriculture, which 
was the sum of 3,000!. The 
next was ter the support of the 
Veterinary College, which was the 
sum of 1,5s091. The next was for 
the support of the British Maseum, 
which was 3,000l. The next 
was to the governor and company 
trading to the Levant, &c. which 
was the sum of s,oool. The 
next resolution was a sum of 
1,108 1. 16s. which he proposed 
to be allowed to Mr. James ked- 
wards, on account of a forfeiture 
he incurred, by means of the non- 
payment of instalments to be made 
by him, pursuant to his engage- 
reents on the loanof17g5. The 
above sum, which he aetually paid, 
became torteited to the public by 
reason of the non payment of the 
remauuder. He briefly stated the 
case, saying, that Mr. Edwards 
was a subscriber to the loan of 
1795: he paid the proper propor- 
tion of that loan as the first instal- 
ment, but, trom ill-health, being 
induced to go out of the kingdom, 
he left the money at his bankers 
for the purpose of making good 
the remaining payments as they 
became due: he left the business 
in charge with his aged parent, 
who happened to be very infirm: 
when these instalments became 
due, they were not paid, by which 
Mr. Edwards incurred the for 
feiture of this sum of money: not 
owing to any fault of his own, but 
to his misfortune, arising out of 
the infirmiiy of his parent. He 
hoped the cominittee would be 
oi opinion that he had stated a 
case which constituted a c! 

not merely on the liber lity, bue 
also on the justice of the com- 
nittlee. Hethen moved, ** That 
a sum not exceeding 2,676,000], 


G be 
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be granted to make good deficiens the following resolutions, for the 


, 


cies of the consolidated fund, &c.’ 
which was carried, as were also 


following purposes : 


£ 1,066,493 7 13. For the payment of exchequer bills for the year 


‘ 


1800, by way of aid for foreign subsidies, Xe, 


30,000 © o For the amount of bills drawn on account of 
New South Wales, to become due in i102, 

22,082 g 8 For the importation of corn, meal, flour, and 
rice into Scotland, in the year 1802. 


6,012 14 & For repairing military roads, bridges, &e. in 


North Britain, for the year 1802. 
3,000 0 Oo For the expense of the Board of Agriculture, 


for 1802. 


1,500 © oO For the support of the Vetertnary College, for 


iso2. 


3,000 © O For the support of the British Museum, for 


1$02, 


5,000 0 O For the support of the Levant trade, for i802, 

1,108 o oO To pay Mr. Edwards’ money advanced by him 
on the Igan of 1795, and forfeited for wantof 
future payments. 


These resolutions being carried, 
Lord Castlereagh proceeded to 
call the attention of the committce 
io the subject of the Sierra Leone 
Company, which had long been 
favoured by the protection of par- 
liament. He should first beg leave 
to observe, that the question he 
now submitted to the committee 
was in no degree connected with 
the abolition or the continuance of 
the slave trade. The object for 
which the company was originally 
instituted, had in a great measure 
failed: and it became an object 
now to cultivate certain lands up- 
on the coast, and we had the com- 
fort to reflect, that many of our 
productions would grow there. 
There was another point to be at- 
tended to, and that was, the im- 

sxovement of which the natives 
had proved themselves to be capa- 
ble, by means of education. It 
appeared to have a great influence 
on their minds: in support of this 
assertion, he breught many argu- 
ments: and therefore thought, that 
a cultivation and improvement of 
the minds of the Africans would 


be advantageous to this country: 
the noble lord then proceeded to 
observe, that a body of men had 
been brought from Nova Scotia te 
the nuinber of 1200, and another 
body of 550 Maroons had been 
brought to this colony, which had 
incurred an expense of 10,0001, 
and which required to be provided 
for. in a word, there was now 
no medium between voting the 
sum which he should propose, to 
put the company in a proper situa 
tion to go on, or giving the c- 
lony entircly up. He concluded 
with moving, that 10,0001. be 
granted for defraying the charges 
of the civil establishment of the 
Sierra Leone Company, &c. 
General Gascoyne objected to 
the motion, and said that after the 
experience of eleven years, it was 
now proved that the company 
totally failed in the objects they 
professed to have in view. They 
had neither succeeded in civilizing 
any considerable portion of te 
natives, nor had they made any 
progress in exploring the intend 
of the country. ‘The only i 
provement 
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t in the manners of the 
was in the taste they had 
1 brandy. which was 


prove me 
natives, 


acquired te 


almost the only kind of specie 


the company employed. A 
great deal had been said of the 
healthy situation of the settle- 
ment: but the number of deaths 
which had taken place, particular- 
ly among the soldiers provided for 
its defence, led to a very opposite 
conclusion: and he begged the 
house seriously to consider the 
nature of the report, before they 
thus lavishly voted away the pub- 
lic money. 

Mr. Dent was on the same side, 
and contended that experience 
had fully demonstrated the im- 
practicability of the projects of the 
company. 

Mr. Law_was of the same opi- 
nien, and thought the settlement 
had better be withdrawn. 

Mr. H. Thornton vindicated the 
company, and supported the cha- 
racter of the establishment. He 
stated the various difficulties with 
which the company had to con- 
tend: they had renounced indeed, 
all prospect of profit, but they had 
not given up the great design of 
endeavouring, by their exertions, 
to introduce some portion of light 
into a quarter of the world which 
has been for ages the seat of igno- 
rance and barbarity. The morta- 
lity prevalent in the settlement 
was complained of, but he would 
state, that out of 1100 Nova Sco- 
tia settlers, one-tenth had died on 
their first arrival, and there now 
remained about 991, which proved 
that for several years they had 
nearly kept up their numbers, 

Sir Robert Buxton thought the 
colony had hardly had a fair trial, 
and that the house would not do 
justice to themselves, if they did 
hot promote the object of the es- 
tablishment 
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After a few more words from 
Mr. Dent, Mr. Law, and Mr. 
Thornton, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, the success of this establish- 
ment was undoubtedly precarious ; 
but not more so than every in- 
stance of this kind. It was im- 
possible not to be highly gratified, 
with even the possibility of intro- 
ducing those benefits among the 
natives of Africa, which it was the 
object of the company to produce. 
It was to be considered also, that 
the port of Sierra Leone atlorded 
a protection to our ships, which 
was not to be found on any other 
part of the coast of Africa. He 
considered himself as warranted 
upon public grounds, in support- 
ing this proposition, 

The sai was then agreed 
to. 

Mr. Rose moved, that to defray 
the expense of repairing the church 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
there be granted 4,500 1. 

After a short conversation be- 
tween Mr. Banks, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, Sir Robert Bux- 
ton, and Mr. Rose, the resolution 
was agreed to. 

This motion being agreed to, 
the house was resumed. 

On Monday the 14th of June, the 
house went into a cOmmitice of 
supply, when the following sums 
were voted, on the motion of Mr. 
Sergeant. 
£657,216 For the ordinary ex- 

penses of the navy for 
seven lunar month:, 
from the 8th June. 

360,233 Extraordinary. 

608,540 Transports and prison 

ers of war. 
12,000 Sick prisoners of war. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
then rose to move the remain- 
ing votes of supply for the present 
year. The first article he should 

G2 mention, 
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mention, was the amount of the 
valuation of the Dutch ships which 
surrendered to vice-admiial Sir 
Andrew Mitchell, in the New 
Deep, on the 30th August, 17y9- 
He stated many particulars re- 
specting these ships: but said that 
the whole expense, might not, 
perhaps, be liquidated by the pre- 
sent vote, The next article was 
for secret service money, for the 
remainder of the year: the next 
for the army extraordinaries, which 
he was sorry to say, would be a 

large demu , and that perhaps, 
a still larger si sum might be req aie 
ed. He mentioned ‘the next artu- 
ele with very different sensations, 
as it would afford an addition to 
the comforts of that most meritori- 
ous set of men, the naval office: 

The new regulations extended 
only to officers on half-pay. The 
admiral of the fleet was henceforth 


to have 31. a day, instead of 


2!. 10s. and the other admirals 
raised in proportion. The cap- 
tains at the top of the list were to 
1 
r} 


ave 12 shillings a day, instead of 


10. The number of them in- 
creased, and the rest of the goo 


raised to six and six pence. Of 


the 2,400 lieutenants, 200 instead 
of roo were to have ¢ shillings a 
day, The intermediate classes would 
be raised in proportion, and the 
remainder were to have 3 and six 
pence. Boatswains, gunners, and 
other warrant officers, would re- 
ceive a similar augmentation. 
There were then voted— 
«£199,812 For the amount of the 
valuationof the Dutch 
ships, Xe . 
g0,000 Secret service money. 
4,290 Police office. 


1,184 For the prosecution of 


George Stratton, Esq. 
and others, who con- 
spired to remove lord 


H AND 


Pigot from the 
vernment of Madras. 
The right honourable gentlema, 
stated, that this sum had long been 
in dispute between governmen: 
and the East-India company, but 
it had at last been discovered tha 
the prosecution was commence 
in consequence of a vote of the 
house of commons. 
£5,903 To the Sierra Leone 
company to defray the 
expense of transport. 
ing the Maroons. 

11,948 For the expense of the 
commissioners ap. 
pointed under the 
American treaty. 

4,005 Printing the two lat 
volumes of the Jour 
nals. 

12,000 Printing the votes o 
the present session, 

4;:797 Printing the public re. 

cords. 

615 The expense in taking 

the population of Gt 
Britain, 

19,991 The repairs and al 
terations ian the two 
houses of partiament 
in consequence of the 
Union. 

698 Removing the offices 
of the Duchy of Com 
wall, to make room 


for the anditors o 


public accounts. 
1,000,000 The extraordinaries o 
the army. 

30,000 Additional half- pay to 
the officers of the navy 
for seven months. 

so,000 For civil eontingts! 

charges in Ireland; on the moti 
of Mr. Corry, and after @ long 
conversation between him am 
Mr. Tierney. 

The resolutions toa: reported 
the next day. 
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The chancellor of the exchequer £ 10,297,790 For the army in 
eaid, he wished to recapitulate the Great-Britain. 
heads of supply, and ways and 2,640,173 For the army in Ire- 
means, to give a general view of land. 
en ~s } f 4 12.2%4 Ordnance in G t 
the financial proceecings of the 1,193,274 rc hance in sreat- 
nresent session He likewise show- , Britain. 
ed the saving that would be gain- 203,076 Ordnance in Ire 


at 
cu 


ea t \ tne reauc ion that ha { tak n land 
ae) ‘ t 

bat . 4 c . ; j" ae ; ‘ t i€ ear . 15194,95 For mrsceé ianeous 
» ia ' ‘ C 0 e ] 


+ 13,833,573 For the navy, in- services in Great- 
” ioe ling 2 millions Britain and Ire- 
for the interest of land. 
the navy debt, 1,620,000 For corn bounties 
there had been up to the 2oth of 
voted, March. 
63,338 Permanent grants, 


Yhese were @he articles borne jointly by Great Britain 


and Ireland, and they amo inted to rather more than 2 31,000,009 
borne separately by England, were deficient in the 
nait, 1800 . - : ° - 420,774 
t and discount on exchequer bills * - © 1,137,073 
civil list debt ° : : - - : - 999,953 
A small proportion of this was to be borne by Ireland, 
iz. for the arrears which had accrued during the last year, 
ind early next session he should move for a committee to 
halance the accounts between the two countries. 
To pay off exchequer bills in the hands of the bank + 3,000,000 
Deficiency in the convoy tax - - - 410,009 
For reduction of the national debe - - - 200,000 
Paying off exchequer bills issued in virtue of two acts 
passed in the 30th and goth of the king - - 1,066,009 
Deficiency in the surplus of the consolidated fund - 2,676,280 
Making an aggregate of somewhat a beve - - 41,090,000 
Two-seventeenths of the thirty-one, and two-seventeenths 
of a part of the arrears of the civil list would be borne 
by Ireland. These two sums might be taken at 
Leaving a remainder to be borne by Great Britain of 
To provide for this, there had been voted, 
The pensions and malt duties : ° 
The lottery e am : m 
Surplus subseription on funded exchequer bills 
Surplus grants - : - - 114,000 
Phe residue of the subsidy to Portugal - 99,876 
Surplus of the consolidated tund for the year 1802 © 4,500,000 
Exchequer bills to be charged on the first aids granted next 
session A a 4 me ° £,000,000 
Exc! equer bills to pay the debt due to the bank 1,500,000 
he ioan + 
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Brought forward £ 390508apap 


Add to this the sum contributed by Ireland  - 3,815,763 
The whole amounted to - 41,338,573 
The whole supply was - 41,168,639 


Thus there was a surplus in the ways and means, of - 169,831 
He would now state the saving that would accrue from 
the reductions that had taken place. He ought, however, 
to premise, that this, in some instances, might at first turn 
out more ostensible than actual. 


For the navy, there had been voted in 1801 - 19,012,229 
For the present year, only - - - - 11,678,383 


A saving of nearly - 8,000,009 


—_—_——_—_—— - — 








For the army, 18or - - - 18,997,610 

For the present year - - - - - # 10,906,414 

A saving of rather more than - 8,000,000 

The extraordinaries voted he feared would not cover the —a9 
real expenditure, and this seeming saving might be const- 

derably diminished. 

For the ordnance tn 1801 - - - - 1,938,963 

For the present year - - - ~ + 153955310 

A saving ofabout - 600,000 

Miscellanies in 180 : - - - 8 50,000 

The present year - - : 1,194,000 


Here there was a seunidesable i increase, but it was to be 

accounted for, from the allowance for the Dutch ships, and 

other causes, which would not recur. 

"The whole sum, voted for army, navy, &c. in 1801, was = 49,799,000 

The present year - - - - - - © 2551755127 

Making the immense difference of - 15,623,873 

This was no doubt gratifying, but when the saving was 

s0 prodigious, it might be asked, how had such a loan been 

found necessary ? In winding up the expenses of war, many 

great and unforeseen demands flowed in, Provisions had 

this year been made for many charges incurred during the 

last. 

There had heen voted, to make ie the seietency ! in the 


malt tax - - 4295774 
To pay exchequer bills issued, charged apan the aids of 
this session - - 1,166,093 


Deficiency in the surplus of the consolidated fund - - 2,676,280 
Interest on exchequer bills, discount on the loan of 1801, &c. 159455554 
Arrears of the civil list - © - - = © _, 99053 
| Exchequer 
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xchequer bills to the bank ° 
Deficiency in the convoy tax . 
Corn bounties = : . 

Discount for prompt payment on the loan of 1801 


To fund exchequer bills : 
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: - - - £ 1,500,000 
410,000 
1,690,000 

= 2,°S5 199° 
8,700,000 





Altogether - 21,662,994 


Deducting the five millions of exchequer bills, which he 
was about to propose, and for which he took credit, there 
would remain sixteen millions paid from the resources of the 


present year, though expended in former years. 


He 


begged it to be remembered, ‘that he had provided taxes 
considerably beyond the amount of the loan, so that, if things 
should turn out not so favourable as there was reascn to ex- 


pect, still no deficiency would be found. 
The permanent taxes, produced 
The interest of the debt, amounted to - = - - 


So that a remainder was left, applicable to the ser- 


vice of the year, of : 


By the report of the finance 
committee, it appeared, that in 
1786, the remainder was less than 
¢,000,0001, and in 1792, that it 
was only 6,500,000l. ; a great in- 
crease of charge would now be felf, 
independently of an increased esta- 
blishment, from the increased ex- 
pense of keeping up an equal one, 
But there would be three millions 
applicable to this increase. He 
trusted that our revenue would 
improve, but allowing it to remain 
stationary, still we had nothing to 
fear. It was indeed gratifying, 
that at the end of a war, in which 


32,853,000 
23,520,000 





93332,999 





so much treasure had been spent, 
we should be able to raise a on 
loan on such favourable terms: 
that we should clear off charges 
incurred in former years—that we 
should still have a considerable 
surplus—and that we should see 
nothing around us but prosperity 
and happiness. |The right honour- 
able gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing, that towards raising the sup- 
py granted to his majesty, the sum 
of 5,000,0001. be raised by loan on 
exchequer bills, to be charged on 
the first aids granted next session 
of parliament. 
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HE. connexion established 

with the sister kingdom by the 
legislative unton has been produc - 
tive of some little perplexity with 
respect to the public accounts. 
We have endeavoured, as tar as 
possible, to draw the line of dis- 
tinction, and to preserve it ; and if, 
with respect to some articles, the 
accounts of the two nations appear 
implicated with each other, which 
is particularly the case with re. 
spect to a-part of the military ex- 
pendiiure, still as the budgets are 
separate, a general distinction may 
be observed. 

On the 24th of November Mr. 
Corry rose and observed, that, 
agreeably to the orders of that 
house on the 3d instant.orders had 
been of course forwarded to the 
official departments in that part 
of the united kingdom called Ire- 
land, for the return of estimates 
of the public expenditure for the 
three months, commencing st 
January 1801; and the usual re- 
turns had been made tn pursuance 
thereof. But as the forms of those 
returns differed materially in the 
two countries, as services in Ire- 
land, which were deemed of the 
first publicity and importance, must 
he considered, accordingly to the 
usage of the British parhament, of 
& private nature, and as, by the 
same usage, the grants for pur- 
poses considered as-public service, 
were voted on estimate, while 
those of a private nature were 
voted on petitions, the returns 
made from the public offices in Ire- 
Jand, were consequently liable to 
be considered as inconsistent-with 
the forms of that house. The ob- 
jeét of his rising now, was not with 
a wish to trench upon the usual 
and established forms of pavlia- 
mentary proceedings but to soli- 


cit, as gatter of indulgence, the 


"AND 


leave of the house, that the publig 
estimates for the miscellaneous ser. 
vices of the three months, to com. 
mence on the rst of January next, 
for Ireland, be allowed to be re, 
ceived in the same form in which 
the same were usually presented 
to the parliament of Ireland, fe 
was hts wish in every political pre. 
ceeding, that the forms of ever 
case in relation to Ireland, should 
conform strictly to the forms esta. 
blished in England, and in future 
it would be his duty to take care 
that all public documents relative 
to the hnances of that country, re. 
quired by the house, so long as he 
should have the honour to fill his 
present situation (the chancellor of 
the exchequer) should be jn strict 
conformity with the usages of this 
house. Mr. Corry then made a 
motion to the foregoing effect. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
conceiving the object of Mr, Cor. 
ry’s motion to be a peculiar and 
temporary indulgence, merely to 
prevent confusion and embarrass 
ment, and to save delay, had no 
objection to support the motion, 
Sir John Parnell said, that as the 
English constitution was now ex. 
tended _to Ireland, so ought the cus. 
tom of the English parliament to 
serve asa model on subjects such 
as that before the house. He 
hoped the Irish estimates would be 
printed, as was the practice in the 
Irish parliament. 
Mr.Corry’s motion was agreed to, 
Sir John Parnell, wished to know 
if it was Mr. Corry’s intention, to 
lay before the house at an early 
day the Irish public accounts, im 
time for the preparation of gentle- 
men interested in Irish affairs, to 
discuss the business. The manner 
in which those accounts were usual- 
ly prepared for the Irish parlia- 
ment was at ance clear, correct, 
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and satisfactory, and very much 
tended to facilitate the proceed- 
jngs on business of finance 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, the measure suggested by the 
right honourable baronet was cer- 
tainly intended, and was in his 
mind not only very proper, but de- 
sirable and necessary. 

Mr. Corry declared it was his 
intention to bring those accounts 
forward, in the way specified, and 
he asserted that they were in such 
forwardness as to give him hopes 
of being able to present them very 
early & the new year up to the 
termination of the old. 

On the 30th of Nov. the house 
of commons, 1 
supply, the secretary at war moved 
that a sum not exceeding 46,660 |. 
should be granted to his majesty, 
to defray the expense of extra fo- 
rage fur the cavalry in Ireland, for 
; months, from 25th Dec. to 24th 
March; after some objections from 


Mr. Robson, as to the amount of 


cavalry proposed to be retained for 
the service of the empire, particu- 
larly the proportion for Ireland, 
which he considered as excessive, 
the motion was put, and carried. 

The secretary at war then 

moved for the following sums to be 

granted: 

« 2722 For the muster master 
general, his clerks, 
&c. for Ireland, for 
the same period. 

6157 For the half-pay of re- 
duced land officers, in 
that country. 

1267 For pensions to widews, 
and children of offi- 
cers. 

13,868 For the staff officers in- 
cluding the medical 
board. 

For medicines, hospi- 


tals, &c. in Dublin, 


in a committee of 
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for sick and wounded 

soldiers. 
£ 14,148 For support of pensions 
Kilmainham 
and other 
belonging 


ers at 
hospital, 
expenses 
thereto, 

$8,892 For the barrack depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Robson here said, that such 
a sum for the land forces in !reland, 
would render kngland liable to pay 
a much greater proportion of the 
taxes of the empire, than was al- 
lotted by the union. The secre- 
tary at war, thought his former ar- 
gument, relative to the amount of 
the supply, a sufficient answer to 
the objections of Mr. Robson: he 
had no doubt, but the expenses of 
the military establishment for Ire. 
land, would shortly be much re- 
duced, as government would be 
enabled to lay aside the precaution 
it had heretofore been necessary to 
adopt. Mr. Vansittart admitted 
that a large military force was to 
be maintained in Ireland, to which 
England must largely contribute, 
but he begged to observe that lre- 
land in return contributed greatly 
to the maintenance of the whole 
navy of the empire. 

Mr. Corry agreed with Mr. Van~ 
sittart, and after several other re- 
marks by colonel Elford, sir John 
Parnell, Mr Fuller, and Mr. Arch- 
dall, in favour of the motion, it was 
put and agreed to. The following 
motions were also adopted : 
£ 25,133 For allowances to non- 

commissioned officers, 
and privates, of the 
tand forces in Ireland, 
for small beer for three 
months. 

2,307 For non-commissioned 
officers, &c. of inva- 
lids, in Ireland, while 
On a march. 
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Mr. Corry moved, that 300.co9!. 


be granted for the army extraor@i- 
naries of Ireland for the year 1802. 


After some objections by Mr. 


Robson, which were replied to, by 
Mr, Corry and Mr. Vansittart, this 
motion was agreed to, 


Mr. Corry then moved the fol- 


lowing sums for the service of Ire- 
land, for 3 months, from December 
to March. 


‘ 
om 


240 For certain expenses of 
the court of admiralty 
in Dublin. 

7384 Forceivil buildings, &e. 

676 For apprehending pub- 
lic offenders, 

3769 For the expenses of the 
crown solicitor for cri- 
minal causes: 

1620 For proclamations and 
advertisements, tn the 
Gazette and other 
newspapers, 

S69 For printing certain sta- 
tutes. 

4541 For printing and sta- 
tionary for the offices 
of the chief and under 
secretaries of state, 
their messengers, We. 

s61 Incidental expenses of 
the treasury board. 

1384 To build offices of re- 
cord, and to pay debts 
owing for the erec- 
tion of the courts of 
law, in Dublin. 

4984 To the trustees of the 
linen and hemp ma- 
nufactures. 

1153 To board of first fruits, 
and te repair old, and 
build new churches. 

1269 To the Dublin society, 
for promoting hus- 
bandry, the arts, &c. 

1c83 To erect additional! 
buildings for the Dub- 
lin society, and for ihe 


use of the botanic gay, 
den. 
£ 461 To the farming society, 

2307 To the corporation 
paving, lighting, and 
cleansing the streets 
of Dublin. 

1038 To the commissionersfog 
making wide andcop. 
venient the streets of 
Dublin. 

4652 Tothe protestant school 

3461 To the foundling hospi. 
tal in Dublin. 

461 To the Hibernian nop. 


sery for saslors’ chil. 
dren. 
1545 For the W extminster 


Lock Hospital. 

913 For the school establish 
ed tor soldiers’ chil. 
dren in Dublin, 

1846 For the catholic semi. 
nary at Maynooth, 

3898 For the house of indus 

try, and the relief of 
the poor of Dublin. 

69 To the society for dis. 

countenancing — vice, 

and promoting the 
practice of virtue, 

11§ For the female orphan 
échool near Dobhin, 

These motions were severally 
put, and carried. 

Mr. Robson objected to the ex 
pense of pire in Ireland, for 
the use of government, as being 
much beyond that in England. 

Mr. Corry replied, that from the 
peculiar state of Heelan, it became 
necessary to expend large sums in 
that way. 

Mr. Robson opposed the grant 
to the corporation, for paving, &e. 
the streets of Dublin, as not com- 
prehended in the seventh article of 
the union, which allowed applica 
tion to parliament for the support 
only of charitable purposes: 


4 
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9 objected to the grant to the 
nis ioners of wide streets, on 


als 
ad same ground. This argument 
was opposed by lord Glenbervie, 
Mr. Corry, the right non. J. Beres- 
ford, and Mr. J.C. Beresford, who 
contended that the granis alluded 
to, were sirictly warranted, by the 
letter of the union, stating, that 
the sum to be voted to the com- 
missioners for wide streets, &e. 
were not to improve Dublin, but 
merely to pay the interest of debts 
contracted under the order of the 
[rish parliament. 

On the following day, a number 
of resolutions for different branches 
of the Irish expenditure as be- 
fore specified, were read and 
carried; but on the speaker put- 
tng the question on a resolution 
granting @ sum for paving and 
lighting the streets of Dublin; Mr. 
Robson again rose, and objected to 
the grant; he was going on to re- 
mark on the additional charge it 
would bring on the consolidated 
fund of this country, when the 
speaker reminded him that he was 
wandering from the subject before 
the house, the question being not, 
out of what fund the sum was to be 
provided, but simply whether the 
house would agree, that such a 
sum should be granted. Mr. Rob- 
son then observed, he was of opi- 
nion that the paving, &c. of the 
streets of Dublin, was a thing with 
which this country had no connex- 
ion, and for which no expence 
ought to be incurred. Mr. Corry 
agreed with the speaker in think- 
ing that the present resolution did 
not in the smallest degree refer to 
the fund from which the sum was 
to be provided, but solely to the 
propriety ofthe grant itself. He 
thought it his | aa however to 
State to the house, that the grant 
in question had been given by the 
parliament of Ireland for a consi- 
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derable number of years, without 
a single exception. The inhabi- 
tants of Dublin were subject to 
certain local taxes, to defray cer- 
tain expenses, but parliament had 
thought proper, to vote an addi- 
tional sum, that the purpose might 
be the better accomplished: cer- 
tain funds formerly eee to 
the corporation, had been invested 
in the hands of government, and 
every consideration of good faith 
called upon the parliament to grant 
such sums as would be sufficient to 
make good the deficiency creat- 
ed by this transfer of property. 
On this principle the grant had 
never been omitted a single ses- 
sion. On the 7th article which had 
been referred to; he should only 
observe that the nature of the 
clause was to stipulate that Ireland 
should not be deprived, for the 
next 20 years, of any grants that 
had formerly been made, and that 
these grants should be regulated by 
the average of the six precedin 
years. It was not, however, at all 
restrictive, for parliament, though 
they could not grant less than was 
provided, might enlarge them con- 
siderably. The resolution was 
then put, and agreed to: on which 
Mr. Robson re-stated his objec- 
tions, and was extremely urgent to 
have an explanation of that article 
of the union, before alluded to, 
from some of the members on the 
other side of the house, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied, that the part of the clause 
which referred to the subject be- 
fore the house, had been fully ex- 

lained by Mr. Corry. It was, he 
Paced evident to every gentle- 
man, that the clause in question 
was entirely a clause of stipula- 
tion, that the whole expense of the 
grant was fixed on this country, 
was completely erroneous: it mere- 
ly stated, that the specific sum, 
shall 
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shall be granted for a specific pur- 
pose, the mode of providing for it 
ubsequent ar- 
n mentioning that 
lreland contrmuted to lecal exe 
penses in this connicy, he did not 
mean to inferthat, theretore Enz- 


Was a matter ot 


rangement. ! 


land was to contribute to this pare 
ticular grant, but surely it was a 
propositio: altogether inadmissi! 

that no contribution ought to be 
made, because the object was of a 


"Joca! nature, 


Mr. Alexander d ‘precated the 
mode of discussion adopted by M-:. 
Kobson in speaking ot the propor- 
tion of contribution. made by the 
two countries, as tending to } fO- 
mote jealousy and dissension, when 
it was the great object to promote 


friendship and unity, Mr. Corry 


made a.few observations on the 
same side of the question, as did 
lord Glenbervie, when the reso- 
lution, together with thove that re- 
mained, was then put, and agreed 
to. 

Friday, 12th March. On the 
motion of Mr, Corry an abstract 
was ordered to be laid before the 
house of all the receipts and :is- 
sues of the treasury of Ireland for 
one year, beginning the sth of 
Jan. 1801, and ending the sth Jan. 
r802. 

Also an account of the receipts 
of the commissioners of accounts 
from the sth of Dec. 1800, to the 
sth Dec. 1801. Ordered to lie on 
the table. 

On the accou:‘s heing present- 
ed, Mr. Corry :c-e, and moved 
that the house do resolve itself 
ito a committee of the whole 
house, to consider of certain per- 
manent charges on the Irish con- 
solidated fund, and of certain acts 
passed last session respecting the 
sevenue of freland. 

Nir. Foster rose to ask, if it was 
i, Corry’s antention (to render 


a 
aia 


permanent those taxes in Irelang 
which had hitherto been tempo. 
rary. 

Mr. Corry begged to remind 
Mr. Foster that the charges on the 
Irish con-olidated fund were per- 
manent from their nature, and ip. 
variable in their amount, yet there 
were bo permanent funds esta. 

meeting these charges, 
‘The amount of them swelled to ne 
essa sum than 2 or four millions, 
and ainong the items that composed 
them, there were some of the 
rreatest magnitude and — import. 
ance; he should content hiinself 
with naming only two; the first 
was the whole inierest of the fund. 
ed debt of Treland; the second 
was the provision for his majesty’s 
civil list. His object now was to 
propose to renew the grants, tax- 
es, &c. &c. heretofore proposed in 
Ireland, in order to meet the bur. 
thens to which he had alluded. It 
was with this subject he intended 
to entertain the committee, and he 
hoped, that what he had offered 
upon it, would be a sufficient an- 
swer to the hon. gentleman, 

Mr. Forster declared, that he 
was sorry to say this answer did 
not satisfy him. It was his wish to 
know whether Mr. Corry intended 
to make a permanent provision for 
those charges, for which no provi- 
sion had been made, and if so, he 
should like to know if that inten- 
tion was to be accomplished bya 
continuation for ever of the now- 
existing taxes in Ireland, and if 
such a measure was to be hurried 
through the .house without any 
previous notice, or without any 
further communication having been 
made concerning it, to any one 
member representing Ireland in the 
imperial parliament. Surely 3 


blished for 


matter of such moment, as a sudden 
change of the whole financial sys 
tem of freland, was not to be voted 

a 
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gs a temporary statute: he would Ireland, and not to ans\W er any pur- 
advise the right honourable gentle- pose of the public service for the 
man not to precipitate such a busi- current year. ‘1 he mode formerly 
ness through the house, without pursued in the Irish parliament, to 
considering the nature or bearing provide for the interest of the fonded 
of any one tax, or allowing time debt, dittered from that ig 5 
for members to consult with their here. ‘There it was temporary, here 
constituents about the propricty of it was permanent. Last year it 
expediency of such a measure. was deemed expedient to follow the 
Mr. Corry said, that it was not practice persued in the Irish par- 
his intention at the present moment lament, and that for the reasons 
to propose r ndering the taxes per- already adduced by his right honour- 
menent. Why he did not, might able friend; reasons which he made 
be more easily felt by the house no doubt were sufficiently torcible 
than explained by) him: for under to induce the house to adopt the 
ali the present circumstances of same mode again this year. 
the times, and of the country, Mr. Foster merely meant to ob 
n all the doubts ot what ma) ject to this plan of voting such & 
be the wants of government, or number of taxes and duties in the 
the future revenue ot Ireland, or bulk so as to prevent the house 


+ 


the general completion and ten- from examining into them in detail. 


dency of public aifairs, he trusted He should not oppose continuing 
he should be pardoned if he was these duties, under the present cir- 
lot now reaty to propose any cumstances, for two mouths, but 
yermanent sysiem respecting the he ught it irre rular to vote then 
taxes and revenue ofIreland: mean- for the whole year. 
time, the house must no doubt Lord Castlereagh. did not see the 
feel it their duty to provide for the force of his right honourable friend’s 
public creditor of Ireland, with as objection, beciuse in voting the ean- 
much anxiety as the public creditor tinuance of these duties, the house 
of England: and also to provide could not grant a greater supply than 
for the claims of the civil list, for had already been voted. At an early 
which a valuable consideration had period of the ‘ion a supply for 
been granted by the crown for the three months was veted, and after- 
benefit of the country. For the wards there was another vole of 
above reasons it was his intention supply fortwo months; therefore the 
now, only to propese that the usual house was at present in the situa- 
taxes, &c. do continue in force till tion of having voted the supplies for 
the 25th March, 1803, or for the Ireland, at least as far as related to 
present session. Mr. Foster con- the milifary service, which was the 
tended against the propriety of vo- most-important, for bHve months. 
ting a supply for more than two Nowthesesupplies, together with the 
months; which was justified by the permanent charges, the amount of 
Speaker: when which was befure the house, vould 
The chancellor of the exchequer amount to a larger sum thin the 
said, he must take the liberty of duties which it was now propused 
observing, that the notice given by to vote; therefore the ways and 
Mr Corry, was not suited toa com- means would, at most, do nu more 
mittee of ways and means: as it than cover the smpptics now voted. 
Was 4 vote intended to previde for § The chancellor of the exchtquer 
the interest of the existing debt in in explanaticn said, it appeared that 
. tas 
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the permanent charges of Ireland, 
for whieh they were to provide, 
amounted to 3,493,9611. and for this 
charge a provision could not be 
made in the committee of ways and 
means; the military services being 
for the current service of the year, 


must be voted in the committee of 


supply, and afterwards provided for 
iv a committee of ways and means. 

Mr. Vansittart saw no objection 
to the present mode of proceeding, 
which he contended was pertectly 
regular. 

The house having resolved itself 
into a committee, Mr, Corry moved 
the following resolutions : 

‘« That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the duties which 
are continued by an act of last ses- 
sion of parliament, entitled ao act 
to continue till the 25th March, 
3802, certain acts of the last session 
of the parliament of Ireland, for 
granting certain duties to his ma- 
jesty, and not repealed ; and also 
certain duties granted the same ses- 
sion, the duration of which is li- 
mited to the 25th March, 1802, 
shall be further continued to the 
25th March, 1803. 

“« That it is the gpinion of this 
committee the acts of the last ses- 
sion of parliament, for continuing 
and amending several acts for the 
betier collection of the revenue of 
Ireland, shall be continued.” 

‘The house resumed, and the re- 
port was ordered to be received on 
the next day. 

Saturday, 13th March. On the 
question being put, for agreeing 
with the first resalution, for con- 
tinuing certain duties in Ireland, 

Mr. Foster said, he should not 
then oppose the motion, as the time 
was so short before the duties would 
expire, but he wished to give notice 
that he should take a future oppor- 
tunity of entering more largely into 
the subject. 


Mr. Corry said, this measure hag 
nothing to do with any vote of g 
ply of the present session, it had po 
connexion with the supply, nor wag 
it in any manner dependent on it, 
and any observation of his rf 
honourable friend, tending to limg 
the continuance of these duties tp 
the duration of any vote of supply 
passed in that house, must be irre. 
levant. 

Mr. Foster replied, that his ob 
servations could not be called ig. 
revelant till they had been heard; 
he should never oppose any measure 
of importance merely 0., account 
of a point of form: he did not 
wish to anticipate any of his argu. 
ments upon the subject, but as it 
was a matter of the greatest im. 
portance, involving an investigation 
into the state of Ireland, he should 
certainly discuss it largely at a 
future opportunity. 

The resolution was then agreed 
to, as was also the other resolution 
for continuing the laws relative to 
the better collection of the revenue 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Corry presented an accouat 
from the commissioners for the re- 
duction of the national debt in Ire- 
land, of the progress made in the 
reduction of the same, which ac- 
count, he said, was ordered by an 
act of the Irish parliament. Ordered 
to lie on the table. 

On Tuesday, 16th March. On 
the question for the second reading 
of the Irish duties continuation bill, 

Mr. Foster said, that this bill 
continued the whole of the revenues 
of Ireland, estimated to produce 
above 3 millions, and containing at 
least 1500 articles comprised in ten 
or eleven acts of parliament. Sucha 
mode of proceeding to raise the sup- 
plies for his majesty, by continuing 
the duty bills like common tempo- 
rary statutes, never had been adopt- 
ed there, and ntyer ought to be 

adopted 
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adopted any W here. He produced 
many arguments against passing the 
bill, and objected to what was cal- 
led permanent services, the articles 
of which, he desired to have ex- 
amined, when it would be found, 
that no law exists in the statute- 
book, charging any of them on the 
fund into which all the revenues 
of Ireland are constituted by the 
act of the union, except the interest 
and sinking fund of the national 
debt. To begin with the civil list ; 
it was not like the British, it was a 
restriction on the unlimited power 
assumed and acted on by ministers 
for the crown over the hereditary 
revenues, 2 power never acknow- 
ledged, and the measure was con- 
sidered a favour to the nation, It 
passed in 1793, the bill which 
created the civil list, extinguished 
the power, and settled a fund whereon 
it wascharged. This fund consisted 


of a part only of the then existing 
revenues ; a very large portion of 


them was appropriated to auother 
fund for the debt and interest. He 
read aclause in the 7th article ef 
the union, “ That the revenues of 
Ireland should thereafter constitute 
a consolidated fand, which shall be 
charged in the first instance with 
the interest of the debt of Ireland, 
and the sinking fund applicable to 
the reduction of the said debt, and 
the remainder shall be applied to- 
wards defraying the proportion of 
the expenditure of the United King- 
dom, to which Ireland may be 
liable fn each year ;" and he read 
itto shew, that all separate funds 
previously existing were annihilated, 
by this act having formed an entire 
new one. On this new one, the 
interest and sinking fund were 
charged, which were before in lieu 
only of the specific revenues appro- 
pnated to them. The act of union 
thought it necessary to specify this 
charge for the debt, it specified 
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none for the civil list or any othe 
permanent expense; these it was 
left for the uni‘ed parliament to vote 
to be a part of the expeiditure of the 
united kingdom, to bring them 
within the appropriation of the re- 
mainder of that fund ; no such vote, 
nor any act to charge them had yet 
passed. Sacha vote was necessary 
to create the charge, and wouid bring 
the grants within the service of th 
year. Sucha vote certainly ought 
to pass in sound policy, and good 
faith, and the omission of it justified 
his argument. He next advert dto 
the article of treasury bi!ls, voted as 
a permanent service. to be provided 
for without a vote of supply for thai 
purpose ; it amognted to above a mil- 
lion; but a grant must first pass to 
make them payable by the treasury, 
and til that grant is made they are 
nocharge, permanent or otherwise 
Nothing then remained of the 
whole list for the title of permanent 
charge toapply to, but the interest 
and sinking fend, amounting to 
1,800,0001. which, deducted trom 
the estimated produce of 3,000,000!. 
left 1,200,000l. to be raised by this 
bill for the service of the year, to 
be levied without a previous vote 
of supply, or to be levied for nine 
months, where the vote is only fo: 
two. But admitting fora moment 
the whole list to contain perma- 
nent services actually charged by 
existing laws, they were stated at 
3,400,000]. only, whereas the pro- 
duce of this bill, estimated at 
3,000,c00l. was to be added tothe 
balance of casi in the treasury, 
and in the receivers of the revenue, 
estimated reasonably at 1,200,0001. 
making in the whole 4,200,00c}. 
and leaving 800,000]. over and 
above the 3,400,000l. for the ser- 
vice of the year, without any grant 
or supply to justify it. He quoted 
another argument from the bill it- 
self to support his assertion, and 
said, 
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said, that at all events the sup- 
porters of the bill were reduced to 
the difficully of acknowledging 
that some partof the revenue to 
be raised by this bill, was to be, 
and possibly might be, applied to 
the service of the year, and that 
their proceeding of course was 
irregular, or, that the whole re- 
venue of Ireland was not to pro- 
duce one penny for the expenses 
ofthe year; that not one farthing 
of it could be applied to the daily 
expenses of Ireland's large esta- 
blishment, and that the whole ser- 
vice was to be raised by new taxes, 
or new loans. 
at great length on the policy of the 
measure, and recapitulated all his 
former objections, to which he 
added many others to prove the 
uselessness of passing a bill, which 
must necessarily be repealed in a 
few days: the principal objection 
was, that it would close all discus- 
sion on the subject of taxes for this 
SESSION. 
cessity of taking the affairs of Ire- 
land into immediate and serious 
consideration. He said, that if the 
statement made by the honourable 
gentleman, of the treasury's being 
without a six pence to pay the cur- 
rent service of the year, did not 
shew the miserable state of its 
finances, if if was not sufficient to 
rouse attention, he would remind 
the minister that this second ses- 
sion since the union was far ad- 
vanced, yet no commiltee, no en- 
quiry, nothing as to Irish business, 
nay, ever since the union, scarce 
more than one paper of the state 
of revenue or treasury printed, 
and that one, purporting to be @ 
statement for a year; and when 
the annexed vouchers are looked 
into they prove to be only for nine 
months, and hardly any other ac- 
count had been presented. All 
the regulations for trade made be- 


He then proceeded’ 


He then urged the ne-s 
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fore the union, many of whic 
considered the two countries u 
foreign, were suffered to contj 
but the intercourse between they ' 
should have been instantly made 
as free as between two Counties 
of the same kingdom, in every jg. 
stance where circumstances would 
allow it. He also reprobated the 
harassing regulations of the cy. 
tom house, to passengers betwee, 
the countries, which were still suf. 
fered to prevail, as between fore; 
nations. In 1793, the national 
debt was 2,300,000l.: in 180g, jt 
was 36,000,000!. not doubled, not 
trebled, but seventeen fold i, 
creased in ten years, while the 
debt of England may be said to be 
only doubled in the same period, 
This debt had been for the four 
last years, mostly by loans from 
England, and the annual interest 
and sinking fund to be remitted 
here, amounted already to aboveg 
million, This wasa new absentee, 
and if added to the long list of ab. 
sentees, certainly not decreased 
by the union, there would be seen 
a constant drain, which nothi 
but a balance of trade could sup. 
ply. But how stood the balance? 
Six years it had been in favouref 
Ircland, but though, in 1796, it 
was 400,000l. in their favour, it 
changed in the year 18003 the 
latest return which had been far. 
nished to be above two millions 
against them, and the whole value 
of imports and exports together, 
was anly 12,000,0001. The im 
ports of 1800 exceeded those of 
796, in 1,600,0001. The exports 
were inferior in 1800 to those of 
1796, in 1,100,000]. This drain 
of trade, added to those of the na- 
tional debt, and the absentees, and 
five millions would not be too much 
to estimate the Whole at. The com 


sequence was, that for four years the 
exchange had ‘been uniformly + 
gainst 
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esinst Ireland, never under, and 
efen more than four per cent. a- 
bore par. If the shipping were 
Jooked into, it would be fourid, that 
creased from 1798 to 1800 
one teuth in tonnage, and one ninth 
in men, yet both men and tonnage 
had ‘acreas ed in England and Scot- 
jand. Ireland had therefore not 
ooly sent out a trade balance of a- 
b ve 2,000,0001. but she bad paid a 
eater proportion of the freight to 

ot er countries. Did a country, so 
‘gated in ifs finances, its revenues, 

- s trade, and its exchange, admit of 
dilatory coun sels ? 
the situation was capable of remedy, 
and could only become desperate by 
neglect. He had zealously opposed 
the anion, but from the day it be- 
came irrevocable, no man had been, 
or wou ld be, more forward in sup- 
porting it; and if ministers would 
seriously apply themselves to the 
acerns of Neckin 1, there was no as- 
sistance in his power which he would 
not cheerfully give in public or in 
private, though he had no commu- 
nication or connexion with them, 
He did not wish to oppose the bill 
fora short period, or for any period 
which would ensure the subject 
being again discussed before the 
session closed—fix it for the period 
of the supply, as was done already 
this session; in that time a large 
portion of the remedies necessary 
for the state of the country might 
be app lied. 
Mr. ( vr 
he had dr 


it had de 


ry, in reply, denied that 
ad Grawn a melancholy picture 
of the situation of Ireland, on the 


contrary, he had in the last session 
exulted in the condition of its fi- 
nanices, of - trade, of its indus- 
try. The right honoarable gentle- 
man knew, and ought in candour to 
have stated, that if the manufac. 
tures of Ireland had declined, 

Was to be attributed, not as a fault 
to ioe ininister, but to a raging re- 


He was satisfied 
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bellion, which for near a. year had 
desolated that country ; nor was it 
perfectly consistent with candour for 
Mr. Foster, when he was making 
his comparative statements of the 
trade of Ireland, to select the year 
immediately following that rebel- 
lion, when its effects were felt in 
their full force, and which there- 
fore could not be fairly taken as an 
example to shew the state of its 
commerce. He must be aware that 
the decrease of some of the articles 
of Irish exportation were owing 
merely to the operation of temporary 
causes, which it was impossible to 
foresee or prevent; he instanced the 
linen manufactory, for which, in 
consequence of the unparalleled 
high price of that article, from vari- 
ous causes, the people of this coun- 
try had diminished their demands ; 
but in the present year, he knew 
that the demand had again increased 
toa very considerable degree, and 
that there was every probability of 
the old stock being taken off. Re- 
specting the increase of the debt of 
Ireland, he (Mr. Corry) had stated 
it distinctly to the house last session. 
As to the course of exchange being 
against Ireland, it could not be sup- 
posed that it was in the power of the 
minister, or even of parliament, to 
afford any remedy; it must be 
known that these out-goings could 
only be remedied by the scale be- 
ing turned in favour of Ireland, 
which could not be effected at once 
by a parliamentary regulation. He 

wished to ask the right honourable 
gentleman, to point out what mea- 
sure it was in the power of adminis- 
tration to propose for the benefit of 
Ireland that had been neglected ?- 
The chancellor of the exchequer had, 
previous to the Christmas recess, ex- 
pressed the most anxious solicitude 
about the state of that country: he 
expressed a wish to avail himself of 
the wisdom of parliament with re. 

H gard 
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ard to the article of corn, which, 
uf the prodece had not been so abun- 
dant as leretofore, it was owing {9 
the hand of |’rovidence, and could 
not, with any propriety, be attri- 
buted as a fault of ministers; to the 
same cause only most be aitributed 
the general decrease in the ex porta- 
tion of provisions, and particularly 
of posk. The right honourable gen- 
tlheman had complained, that the 

trade of Ireland had not been at- 

tended to; in answer to this he 
could only beg of him to look to 

the bills which passed last session, 

for bonding of sugar, and of port, a 
sysiem which never had been prac- 

tised in that country before, except 
in the article of tobacco. He should 
now proceed to the article of per- 

manent charges: the “provisions 
made in this bill were not for cur- 

rent services, but for permanent 
charges, and therefore they could 
not have been voted in the commit- 
tee of supply, as the honourable 
gentleman contended, nor provided 
tor in the commititce of ways and 
means; hetherefore insisted that he 
had acted upon this occasion in strict 
conformity with the rules and orders 
of the house. With regard to the 
yrinciple in dispute between them, 
Ki object was to grant permanent 
supplies, tocover permanent charges : 
he wished to follow the example of 
Great-EBritain in this instance, so 
necessary to the security of the pub- 
lic creditor, On the other hand, 
the right honourable gentleman was 
desirous to make ap annual provi- 
sion for permanent charges. His 
(Mr Corry’s) wish was, to put the 
public creditor and the crown, who, 
with regard to the civil list, was a 
purchaser for a valaable considera- 
tion, upon a better footing than they 
now stood. He had the pleasure of 
stating, that very great improve- 
ments had been made in the collec- 
tion of the revenue of Ireland, un- 


der the administration of the 
sent lord lieutenant (lord Hara, 
wicke). It appeared to him, thy 
it would have been improper fp» 
him, under al) the present circom, 
stances, to have attempted in the 
present bj!) to make these provisions 
permanent, when, in the course of, 
tew months, he should be enabled 
to do it in amore distinct and satis. 
factory manner, and therefore he 
had forborne to attempt it on the 
present occasion. He (Mr. Corry) 
had truly stated, that the consolidar, 
ed fund was made liable, in the firg 
instance, to the interest of the pab. 
Jic debt and the sinking fund, and 
the right honourable geatleman had 
inferred from thence, that this fund 
was not applicable to the other ser. 
vices for which provision was 
posed to be made in this bill; haj 
he looked at the papers on the table, 
which contained a list of those 
services to which he admitted this 
fund was applicable, he would have 
seen that his inference was erro 
neous. That the act of union had 
repealed all former acts in Ireland, 
respecting the revenue, was no 
quite correct: it had only repealed 
such acts as were inconsistent with 
it. ‘The civil list was a permanent 
charge, given to his majesty fora 
most valuable consideration, and 
could not be considered in any other 
light than that of a permanest 
charge, for which permanent pro 
vision was to be made. With & 
gard to the treasury bills, the dy d 
payment was contained in chen 
of the bill, and if not disc 
must be taken in payment of the re 
venues, thereby becoming a perms 
nent charge upon, or anticipation 
the revenues forming the conwl- 
dated fund. But the treasury bills 
out of the question, he declared that 
the permanent charges alone wet 
more in amount than the revenst 
now proposed to be taken. Ke 
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the other hand, the revenue exceed- 
ed those charges, the case undoubt- 
ediy would be different ; but even 
thea the surplus would have been 
at the disposal of parliament. He 
replied to the observations of Mr. 
Foster, respecting the reduced state 
of the treasury, the duties, and alter- 
ations of the present bill, which he 
had objected to ; %s to the clause for 
altering bills in the course of the ses- 
sion, he could only say it was the 
constant practice in this country, 
and had been attended with the 
most beneficial effects. He differed 
with the right honourable geatle- 
man in almost every principle, but 
more particularly in what he had 
said about the attention paid by the 
united parliament to the affairs of 
Ireland. He was himself a living 
witness, that the people of Ireland 
had found in the united parliament 
not only a fraternal but a parental 
care, and he was sure Mr. Foster 
would have felt as he did if he had 


not unfortunately disapproved of the 


measure of the union. He forgot 
to mention that Mr. Foster was 
mistaken in saying, that the officers 
of the parliament of Ireland, who 
were upon the civil list, were no 
longer wpon it; they still remain- 
ed upon the civil list: it was only 
the sarplus of their salaries that 
were paid out of other funds. 

Mr. Foster opposed the bill, and 
Mr. Corry replied to him, 

Mr. Foster said, his principal 
objection was against the bill be- 
‘ug continued for nine months, he 
thought two months was the more 
proper. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, 
was sorry to detain the house, even 
for five minutes, after the very able 
aod clear explanation given by Mr. 
Corry ; but in reply to Mr. Foster 
he should observe, that every sum 
of money voted for the public ser- 
vee, ever since a public debt exist- 
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ed, wis as much for the service of 
the current year, as this bill was, 
He then explained the principles of 
the several bills, for voting sums of 
money. But what he was led most to 
comment on, in the case now before 
the house, was, the effect which this 
bili was to produce : it would ope- 
rate, as revenue bills should operate, 
as a check from parliament on the 
executive government. With re- 
spect to the question of order, he 
should hope that there would, iu 
that house, be so difficulty what- 
ever. The right honourable gen- 
tleman had asked, why not go on 
with the services of the year forthe 
two countries, pari passa? The 
answer was: this was not for the 
service of the year, but means of 
providing for the interest of an an- 
tecedent debt, and, properly speak- 
ing, had nothing tu do with the sere 
vice of the year. On the subject 
of the civil list, he merely recapi- 
tulated the arguments and observae 
tions of Mr. Corry, and contended 
that every attention had been paid 
to the interest and prosperity of Ire- 
land : he spoke with confidence of 
the improvement in its trade, ma- 
nufactures, and agriculture; and 
observed that encouragement to 
trade, from parliamentary regula- 
tions, would draw manufacturers, 
and every species of commercial en- 
terprise, in its train: nothing but 
that, was wanting to make Ireland 
one of the most important branches 
of the British empire, by which she 
would reward us for all our labours, 
make amends for all our expenses, 
and become indeed, one of ithe most 
valuable parts of the united king- 
dom. He added that he should be 
ashamed of himself, if it could be 
justly imputed to him, that he was 
negligent of the ixterest of that 
country, or that he had not the 
most earnest solicitude for its wel- 
fare, and was not always ready to 
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afford every means in his power to 
accuipplish the object of its com- 
plete prosperity. He was not speak- 
ing for himself only, he would un- 
dertake to speak for others: he 
knew the zeal of his colleagues 
upon this subject, and indeed of 
the whole house. He should only 
observe, that the bill now before the 
house being temporary, was a mat- 
ter of necessity : and that the object 
of the system just now about to be 
adopted, was to convince the stock- 
holder of Ireland, that he was to 
be placed on a footing with the 
stock-holder of ingland, not having 
his property depending upon an- 
nual grants, but on a permanent 
provision, 

Mr. Ormsby approved of the plan 
as stated by Mr. A Idington ind 
Mr. Corry. He corrected some of 
the statements of Mr. Foster on 
the provisions of the union act: and 
maintained that the plan proposed 
by the present bill was extremely 
simple, and was the course pur- 
sued last session of parliament. 

The question was then put, the 
bill was read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed to a com- 
mittee of the whole house the next 
day. 

Leave was given to bring in a 
bill for amending the law respect- 
ing the Irish linen manufacture : 
ou the motion of Mr. Foster. Ad- 
journed. 

Friday, the 19th of March. On 


the question for the third reading of 


the Irish revenue bill, Mr. Jones 
objected to the bil!, on the ground 
of its confirming the bill passed in 
July last, for repealing the duty on 
places and pensions on the Irish es- 
tablishment, held by persons absent 
from Ireland; but said, if it was 
the sense of the house that the bill 
should go forward, he would not 
Oppose it. 

Mr. Robson urged the same ob- 
jection. 
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The bill was then read a thirg 
time. 

On the question that it 
pass, Mr. Robson persisted in’ hi, 
opposition, in consequence of whig 
the house divided. 

For passing the bill §1 
Againstit'. . . l 
The bill was passed. 
On Tuesday the 23d of Mare), 


Mr. Corry moved, ‘ that ther | 


should be !aid before the bouse, ay 
estimate of the sams that might be 
wanted for miscellaneous seryjgg 
for Ireland, tor the year 1802.” 

The honourable member bronghy 
up the estimates, and explained the 
object of them: he said he should 
present such petitions as were ne. 
cessary, and follow them up bya 
motion, that the estimates migh 
be laid upon the table. He then 
presented a petition from the w- 
ciety for promoting protestant char. 
ter schools in Ireland. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
agreed to the petition, more parti- 
cularly as it did not pray foray 
particular sum. The petition wa 
received. 

Mr. Corry then presented a peti. 
tion from the governor of the house 
of industry in Ireland. 

The speaker said, these petitions 
were clearly of a private nator, 
the period for receiving which had 
elapsed. é' 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
was of the same opinion, in cons- 
quence of which Mr. Corry with 
drew the petition. 

Friday the 26th of March, Mr 
Corry moved, that the petitions oa 
behalf of the different charities ¢ 
Dublin, and the estimates of the et 
penses of acceding to the prayer @ 
such petitions, should be referred 
to the committee of supply for Ir 
land, ‘ 

Mr. Baker, entertained a pert 


conviction that all the petitions de- 
$¢. - 
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. . er 
consideration ; but since the 


rerved 
ere bad been nothing ex- 


ynion t 
pieiwly 
the united kingdoms, - 
to induce a conviction that the 
prayers of all of them ought ab 
gra ted. In tact he a ibtec = 
much as to the propriety of the 
whole pre ceeding. The same ob- 
servation applied to the pa: tramen- 
tary aid for paving and lighting 
the cityof Dublin. If an examina- 
tion took place bya committee, it 
mieht be found there were other 
funds of a more !ocal nature which 
might be resorted to, and in such 
case parliament should hesitate be- 
fore it adopted a measure, merely 
because it was recommended by the 
acthority of the Irish parliament. 

Mr. Corry ,said, whatever could 
be suggested that was calculated to 
put the house in possession of the 
inost extensive acquaintance with 
the subject, would be perfectly agree- 
able to him. If it was the wish 
of the house that the particular mo- 
tion for referring the petitions to 
the committee of supply should be 
postponed till after the 3d of April, 
he could have no objection what- 
ever, and should propose Monday 
se'ennight. j 

After afew words from Mr. Rob- 
son, the speaker, and the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, the accounts 
were referred to the committee. 

Mr. Baker was still of opinion 
that sufficient enquiry had not been 
made, so as to authorize the com- 
mittee to continue the grants. The 
statements of the manner in which 
the sums had been applied were not 
at ail satisfactory, and the house 
were called on to give its sanction 
blindly, 

z The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, it was certainly competent 
for soy English member to object 
fo the grants being continued, as 
Ge two kingdoms since the uvica 


= aioe 
which ought 


stated to the legislature of 


I? 


paid their proportions. Such a 
mode of proceeding would lead to 
endless difficulty, and be a waste 
of time. The practice now pur- 
sued for continuing the grants, was 
in conformity to that which had 
been adopted in the Irish parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Corry wished that gentlemen 
should be informed, every thing 
had been done to explain the most 
minute particulars of the several re- 
solutions. For this purpose he re- 
quested the clerk to read one of the 
estimates. 

The clerk accordingly read the 
estimate of the Dublin port charge. 

Mr. Robson contended, that the 
grants were not conformabie to the 
7th article of the union. 

After a few words from Mr. Ba- 
ker, Sir W. Elford, and lord de 
Blaquiere, Mr. Corry requested the 
clause in the 7th article might be 
read, which was done. It went to 
provi'e for the improvement of 
agriculture, manufactures, and to 
grant sums for pious purposes. 

Mr. Corry moved that the fol- 
lowing sums should be granted to 
his majesty : 


£ 796 For defraying theexpense 
of the pratique of the 
port of Dublin. 

For apprehending public 
offenders. 
For the expense of cri- 
minal prosecutions. 
For advertising in the 
Dublio gazette. 

For stationary. 

For the expenses of the 
board of treasury. 

4,103 For offices of record. 

1,840 For the expense of work- 
ing the Wicklow gold 
mines, 

For cloathing the battle 
axe guards. 

3,870 To the Dublin society, 

H 3 for 


1730 


4,805 


13,055 
1,384 


683 
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for promoting busban- 
dry. 

£ 3,115 Forcompleting additional 
buildings for the same 
society, and for a bo- 
tanical garden. 

1,384 To the farming society of 
Ireland. 

13,505 To the incorporated so- 
ciety for supporting 
English protestant 
schools. 

12,696 For the foundling hospi- 
tal of Ireland. 

1,532 For the Hibernian ma- 
rine nursery. 

3,240 To the Hibernian society, 
for educating soldiers’ 
children. 

4,164 For the Westmoreland, 
and Lock hospitals. 

5,538 Vor the Roman cathoiic 
seminary. 

13,167 For the charges ot the 
house of industry. 

303 To the society for pro- 
moting religion and 
virtue, and discounte- 
nancing vice. 

540 To the society for female 
reform; and, 

1,809 For fitting up and sup- 
porting a penitentiary 
house, for young cri- 
minals. 


The house resumed, and the re- 
port was ordered to be received on 
Monday. 

Oo Friday the oth of April. 
In a committee of supply for the 
purpose of proposing certain reso- 
lations relative to the miscellaneows 
services of Ireland, Mr. Corry 
moved the following sums, which 
were voted : 


215,692 For civil buildings in 
Dublin. 

276 To the secretary of the 

commissioners fcr ma- 
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naging the applicatiog 
of charitable bequests, 


£ 3,402 To the board of firg 


fruits. 

14,953 To the commissioners fo 
encouraging the im. 
provement of the jj. 
nen and hempen ma. 
nufactories. 

1,284 For the support of th 
fever hospital at Dub. 
lin. 


The next resolution proposed was 
agrant of 4,115l. to cover the ip. 
terest of a debt contracted in wideg. 
ing the streets of Dublin. 

This resolution was strongly op. 
posed by Mr.Robson, on the ground 
that we had nothing to do with pay. 
ing the interest of debt contracted 
before the Union: and was warmly 
supported by Mr. Beresford, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, lord 
Hawkesbury and Mr. Corry, when 
it was put and agreed to, 

‘The next resolution was for 
granting the sum of 6,923). to de- 
fray the expenses of paving and 
lighting the streets of Dublin. 

Mr. Robson again rose, and in- 
veighed vehemently against this re- 
solution : he inferred that there was 
a very useless waste of the money 
granted. 

He was replied to by lord de Bia 
quiere, who denied and endeavoured 
to disprove his assertion. 

The resolutién was then agreed 
to, and the committee adjourned. 

On Monday the 10th of May. 
Mr. Foster, a moving for a va- 
riety of papers relative to Irish fi- 
nance, which were ordered, 
for an account of the vote of credit 
on which exchequer bills to the 
amount of 334,000}. had been issued 
by the Irish exchequer. 

Mr. Corry said, there was 2 m4 
terial distinction between a vote of 


credit in Great-Britain and in Ire 
jand : 
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land : in the former, he understood 
that votes of credit were applicable 
the services of the army and 
pavy. In Ireland they were voted 
for contingent civil services. Last 
ear the vote of credit for Ireland 
was 300,0001., which was 200,0001. 
less than had been usually voted for 
that purpose. When the late chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, opened the 
waysand means, he stated, that the 
yote of credit for both countries, 
would be 800,000!., but afterwards 
a vote of credit was taken for 
2,000,0001. When he opened the 
budget last year, he stated the ways 
and means to cover the 300,000I 
granted as a vote of credit for Ire- 
Jand. 

Mr. Tierney maintained, that 
there had been no vote of credit, 
and 334,000!. had been expended 
without the authority of parliament. 
He had always understood the 


only to 


2,000,0001. voted for to be destined 
solely to the service of England. 


The issue of 334,000). for Ireland, 
was totally unauthorised. 

Mr. Robson said, he had discover- 
ed this sum to be disposed of among 
the army extraordinaries of Eng- 
land, where surely it had no right 
to be. 

After more conversation the mo- 
tion was changed into an account 
by what authority this money had 
been issued, and in this shape 
passed. 

Thursday the 13th of May—Mr. 
Corry brought forward the statement 
of the loan which had been made 
for Ireland. The interest of the debt 
of Ireland, the permanent grants, 
and the votes of that house for the 
service of Ireland, , amounted to 
4,041,0001. The ways and means 
te cover these supplies, consisted 
of the revenues of Ireland, and the 
loan of Great-Britain, andthe pro- 
fits of the lottery, These sums toe 
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gether amounted to 4,366,000]. So 
that the ways and means were ex- 
ceeded by the supplies by some hon- 
dred thousand pounds. He had 
now to state, as further weys and 
means, a loan for 1,600,000]. Against 
the excess which this would create 
on the side of the ways and means, 
he begged leave to observe, that 
there remained to be provided for, 
the army establishment for that 
country for six months, gnd as that 
would amouft to a considerable 
sum, that, he hoped, would appear 
to be a sufficient foundation for the 
loan. He then stated the terms on 
which the loan had been made, 
which were more advantageous, not 
only than any former loan in that, 
but io this, of in any other coun- 
try. Hestated that this loan was 
made in the 3} per cent. stock. The 
amount of the capital created, above 
the money received, was little more 
than 8 pounds, on every hundred, 
so that the increase of capital above 
the actual money received was only 
about 140,0001. At the time that 
the Irish loan was advertised to be 
bid for, the price of the only 34 per 
cent. stock in this country, viz. the 
South-Sea stock, was82. But the 
gentlemen who went from this 
country to bid for the loan, leaving 
the English 34 per cent. stock at 82, 
and finding the Irish 34 per cent. 
stock 9O!, had. nevertheless, the 
spirit to bid Oil. 15s. 11d., a price 
higher than that of the4 per cents. 
in this country at that time.—He 
then concluded with moving the ne- 
cessary resolvtions, which were 
agreed to, 

A petition had been brought 
up onthe 13th of March by Mr. 
Corry from certain persons resident 
in Dublin, who were importers, 
and also retailers in that city, and 
were, therefore, subject to a duty 
of G per cent. upon the goods im- 

H4 ported 
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ported by them, which they felt to 
be a grievous burden, and there- 
fore prayed to be delivered from. 
The petition was ordered to lie on 
the table. In pursuance of this, on 
Thursday, the 3d of June, the house 
having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee on the bill, for taking off the 
6 per cent. duties fiom Inish retai- 
kers, 

Mr. Corry explained the subject, 
by taking a short view of the origin 
and progress of this duty from the 
reign of Charles II—and contended, 
that by the new act of 1782, of six 
per cent. on retailers, in addition to 
aformer duty of five per cent. on 
all goods imported into Ireland, 
they now, in fact;paid 11 per cent. 
on their goods. Such a heavy taxa- 
tion certainly called for relief. A 
petition lay before the committee to 
this effect, from the Irish retailers, 
petitioning that parliament would 
assimilate them to theEnglish retail- 
ers, by whom no unequal duty was 
paid. He was convinced ot the pro- 
priety and justice of hearkening to 
this petition, and therefore concluded 
with moving, that leave be given 
to bring in a bill to relieve the Irish 
retailers from the duty of six per 
eent. 

Mr. Beresford opposed the mo- 
tion, alleging that the six per cent. 
imposed in 1785, only placed the 
wholesale and retail dealers on the 
same relative situation as they were 
before that period. An alteration in 
this relative situation would re- 
quire also an alteration in the other 
mercantile laws. It had been urged, 
that it was intended to place the re- 
tailers on a footing of equality with 
the other dealers. He did not like 
the term equality: he was not for al- 
tering old laws, and introducing 
innovations in order to favour that 
system. And as the wholesale deal- 
ers laid out a much greater capital 


and their returns were slower, fy 
thought it was just that they shoaig 
have superior advantages to the re. 
tailers 

Mr. Ormsby thought the retailey 
entitled to relief. 

General Gascoyne gave the meg 
sure bis cordial support, and eg. 
pressed his satisfaction that the pring. 
ciple of assimilation between the 
two countries was Carrying into ef. 
fect. 

Mr. Corry did not wish to pledge 
himself to the principle of assimj. 
lation except where it could be 
acted upon with fairness to both 
countries. 

Mr. Foster contended, that the 
relief at present moved for, was un 
necessary. ‘The six per cent im- 
posed in 1785,was never complained 
ot till the retailers were, four or 
five years ago, brought forward and 
shewed how to form complaints 
When it was considered that the re- 
venue of Ireland, last year, searcely 
amounted to 400,000l., above the 
interest of its debt, they ought to 
be very careful in taking off the 
smallest tax, unless a better substi- 
tute for it could be first provided, 
But no better could be found thana 
tax sanctioned by time, submitted 
to without a complaint, and nowise 
vexatious in its operation. 

The house then divided on Mr. 
Corry’s motion, Ayes 33, noes 
18,— 

On Wednesday, the Oth of June, 
Mr. Foster said, unless Mr. Comy 
would promise that the several ac 
counts respecting Ireland, particu- 
larly the account of treasury bills, 
and the account of exports and 
imports, should be presented before 
Friday, he should move that im- 
mediate returns be made to the or 
ders of the house. 

Mr. Corry replied, that no one 
could be more anxious than bi 
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correct and prompt returns 

pe res made by the officers in 
Ireland to the orders of the house : 
for himself he could not, in candour 
or in justice, be held responsible 
for delays which might take place in 
ireland; some of the othcers by 
whom these returns were to be made, 
were independent of the office to 
which he belonged. The officers 
in Ireland had been, since the 
Union, very much derapged ; they 
had been put out of their usual 
forms and practice, and he hoped the 
house would take that subyect into 
their consideration. He also wished 
the house to bear in mind, that the 
system of officers was not the same 
jn Ireland as it was in this country. 
Mr. Foster replied, that he 


brought no charge against Mr. Cor- 
ry: he had accused the officers of 
negligence, and as the honourable 
gentleman had said nothing to clear 
them from that imputation, he beg- 
ged the motion might be put. 


Mr. Corry seconded the motion. 
He, however, informed Mr. Fos- 
ter, that there was an officer at the 
door with a variety of accounts, 
among which some of those which 
he had enumerated might be found. 

Mr. Foster said, he would wait 
till the officer had presented those 
accounts. 

Mr. Wickham said, he had re- 
turned some of those accounts to 
Ireland, in consequence of their 
being erroneous. 

Mr. Crofton, from the treasury 
of Ireland, was then called in, and 
presented an account of the salary 
and emoluments of the lord high 
chancellor of Ireland, an account 
of treasury bills, and an account of 
the charge of yeomanry corps, to- 
gether with other accounts, which 
Were ordered to lie on the table, 
except that relative to the lord high 
chancellor, which was ordered to 
ve referred to the committee ap- 
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pointed to consider of augmenting 
the same. 

Mr. Foster then said, as he found 
the accounts that had just been 
presented did not include all those 
which he had before alluded to, he 
should move what he before in- 
tended, ‘‘ That the proper officers 
should be called upon to make ime 
mediate returns to the orders of the 
house, respecting those accounts 
which had not yet been presented.” 

Mr. Corry seconded the motion ; 
but observed, he did not concur in 
any charge of neglect against the 
othcers. 

The motion was agreed to. 

M. Foster then called the atten- 
tion of the house to an order for an 
account specifying the authority 
under which the sum of 334,000 1. 
had been raised, and paid into the 
irish treasury, how it had been 
raised, and how applied. To this 
order a return had been made, re- 
ferring for the authority to the 25th 
section of the alst of George ILI. 
Upon referring to this, however, it 
would be found that no more'thaa 
twe millions was authorized to be 
raised for the service of Great-Bri- 
tain and Ireland; this, therefore, 
could give no authority for raising 
an additional 300,000 |. for the ser- 
vice of Ireland. With respect to 
the manner in which it had been 
raised, the return referred to an 
aid for the service of Ireland, which 
never existed, and as to the appli- 
cation of it, not a syllable was said. 
He therefore moved, ‘* That the 
proper officer should be called upon 
to make a further return to the or- 
der of the 10th of May, relative to 
the above account.” 

Mr. Corry said, he was really 
concerned and ashamed of this puny 
warfare of accounts relating to Ire- 
land. ‘The right honourable gen- 
tleman knew (if he knew any thing 
about the matter), that the money 

that 
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that was raised for covering that 
part of the vote of credit which 
was to be expended in Ireland, was 
raised with the other supplies of the 
year. ‘There were many services 
to be provided for, and they all 
went together to form one consoli- 
dated fund. Mr. Foster must, there- 
fore be aware, that no further re- 
turn could be made to this order ; 
he should therefore oppose the 
motion, 

Mr. Foster denied that it was a 
puny war of accounts, but a subject 
of great importance. Parliament 
should take care that no minister 
raised money contrary to the con- 
stitution. 

The house then divided. For the 
motion, 21—against it, 62. 

On Friday, the 11th of June, af- 
ter some conversation between the 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
Foster, and Mr. Corry, relative to 
bringing forward the ways and means 
of Ireland, Mr. Corry agreed to 
postpone his statement till Mon- 
day, but certainly not beyond that 
day. 

Mr. Corry moved the sum of 
30,000 |. to defray the expenses of 
liish yeomanry corps till the 24th 
December, 1802; which was agreed 
to. 

On Monday, the 14th of June, 
Mr. Foster moved an address to his 
majesty, praying that he would be 
graciously pleased to give directions 
that there be laid before the house 
copies of the general orders is- 
sued from the adjutant-general’s 
oftice in Dublin, on the igth of 
May, and of the paragraph of the 
circular letter there alluded to. Af- 
ter some conversation between Mr. 
Lee, Mr. Wickham, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and some others, 
Mr. Foster withdrew his motion. 

On Monday, the 14th of June, 
Mr. Corry rose briefly to explain 
to the committee the details respect- 
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ing the finances of Ireland. 
were, in the first place, some 
sums which must be placed to g, 
account of the services of last yes 
but which were to be provided fr 
in this. There was for the firy 
instalment of the compensatj 
327,275 1.; treasury bills, 25,709}. 
loyalists’ fund, 40,7671.; lottery 
prizes, 2.1021.5 prizage, 20001; 
amounting altogether to 406.934), 
He should now state the cha 
which appertained to the service of 
the present year : first, those which 
belonged solely to Ireland; ang 
next, those which were borne 
ireland jointly with Great. Britain, 
Of the charges defrayed solely ‘by 
Ireland, the first was the interey 
and charges of the national debt, 
and of the sinking fund, amounti 
in the whole to 1,680'205 |. ; the 
calculations were all made in Irish 
money, and he should therefore, for 
greater convenience, make use of 
that medium in stating the details, 
The next article was two iostal. 
ments of the compensations, amount. 
ing to 555,2001. The next som 
was for inland navigation, under an 
act of the Irish parliament, amount 
ing to 150,0001. The next som 
was on account of the Irish lottery : 
it had been usual to pay the prizes 
of each Irish lottery in the succeed- 
ing year, and there remained due 
for prizes in the lottery of 1801, 
the sum of 300,0001. The next 
two items were sums of 200,000 
each for treasury bills. The whole 
amount of the separate charges of 
Ireland amounted to 3,208 5551. 
The joint charge borne by Ireland, 
together with Great-Britain, con- 
sisted of pensions, 112,667). ; the 
civil list, 145,0001.; permanest 
grants, 136,000 |.; miscellaneous, 
104,785; public roads, 53,1001.; 
hospitals, &e. 81,396 1. ; public of- 
fices, 2,4301.; civit continges- 
cies, 54,1061.; military services, 
2,860,1871. 5 
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9,§60,1871.; ordnance, 219,999). ; to 
make good contributions, 300, 1401. 
The whole joint contributions of 
Jreland amounted to 4,120,000 lL. ; 
and the whole charge of Ireland 
amounted to 7,428,425 |., Irish mo- 
ney. Itnow remained for him to 
state the ways and means. Lhese 
were; balances ia the exchequer, 
393,6081.; part of the English 
joan for the service of Ireland, 
2,166,666. ; Irish loan, 1,625,000). ; 
lottery, 500,000 1, The lottery had 
this year been a joint concern be- 
tweea the two countries; and of 
the 500,000 1. which was to be re- 
mitted on the part of this country, 
300,000 1. would serve to pay the 
amount of the prizes of last year. 
‘The next item) was a sum of 400,000). 
which was to have been remitted 
on the part of Great-Britain, but 
which had been reduced by various 
causes to 300 000!. The net sum 
was 3,000,000 1. arising from the 
revenues of Ireland. The whole of 
the ways and means amounted to 
7,502,0001 ; trom which deducting 
the charges, a surplus of ways and 
means was left, of 163.0571. He 
here stated why he took credit for 
the produce of 3,000,001. from 
those revenues which last year only 
produced 2,400,0001., which, he 
said, proceeded cliefly from the 
fluctuation in the price of five ma- 
terial articles of the Irish revenue. 
The first was the importation of fo- 
reign spirits: by the suspension of 
the distilleries in Ireland, this im- 
portation had been considerably in- 
creased, and those duties which, on 
the average of five years, to the 
25th of March, 1799, amounted to 
74,000 |., produced in the year 1801, 
555,0001. From this increase, he 
averaged the produce of these du- 
ties for five months, to the 25th of 
May, at 192,0001., which had al- 
ready been received. The next ar- 
‘ce Was sugar: the average pro- 
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duce of the duty on sugar, for the 
last five yeers, was 220,000 1.; the 
produce of the last year, 292,000 1. ; 
trom which was to be deducted the 
estimated sum of 100,000 1. for draw- 
backs, leaving a surplus of 192,000). ; 
the produce of the duty during the 
last five months was 162,000].; he 
would take the produce, therefore, 
at 250,0071. With respect to the 
third article, namely wines, the duty 
in the five years preceding 1793, whea 
the importation of French wine was 
not yet interrupted, amounted to the 
sum of 278,000]. ; last year, the 
produce was 203,000] , and for the 
last five months 130,000]; he 
would take the estimated produce at 
300,000] , being an increase on the 
article of 101,000]. ‘Lhe malt duty 
of Ireland it was difficult to calcu- 
late, there being no duty paid upon 
beer; but he should estimate the 
produce at 314,000]. With respect 
to the Sth article, the distilleries, 
the average consumption had been 
4,518,000 gallons, on an average of 
the years 1708, and 1700, the latest 
period prior to the suspension of the 
distilleries, on which the quantity 
of spirits that paid duty could be 
taken : that quantity at the present 
rate of duty would give a sum of 
806,000]. From various regulations 
that had taken place, he should, 
however, reduce this sum to 774,000: 
and he trusted it could not be thought 
he had been too sanguine in these 
estimates, and that ali would con- 
cur that they were founded upon 
fair probability. He thought he 
was therefore justified in taking 
credit for an increase of revenue for 
the whole at 800,000]. If the ac- 
tual produce should not equal the 
estimate, he trusted he should be 
able to account for it in another 
session of parliament, without being 
held responsible for the precise 
amount at present estimated, which 
yet remained to be proved by expe- 

rience. 
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rience. He then made a few ob- 
servations on the trade of freland, 
stating that, in the last two years, 
the balance was considerably against 
that country, and that the imports 
had excessively increased, whilst 
the exports had materially diminish- 
ed. ‘The exports of Ireland were 
to be considered under three heads, 
ligen, provisions and corm, the rest 
were trifling. The exportation of 
linen bh 


. , 
tre ! 


| decreased on accouut ot 

igh price which the drapers 
had lately demanded, which they 
were now convinced had operated 
cousiderably to their own injury, it 
having given an unusual advantage 
to the Silesia and Hamburgh linens, 
both mm the British and American 
markets It might therefore be 
hoped that the export of Irish linens 
would, in a short time, reach the 
amount of the exports of the year 
1709; if not, the greater amount 
of former years, which would give 
an addition of export in that article 
to the value of 250,000]. With 
respect to the provision trade, the 
wor demand had ceased, whilst the 
peace exportation was not yet re- 
stored, The official value of pro- 
Visions exported bad been reduced 
from 1,200,000]. to 800,0001., but 
when the peace exportation was 
completely restored, there was eve- 
ry reason to believe there would be 
an addition of 250,0001. The ex- 
port of corn had been in former 
years 600,000]. and 500,000]., and 
was in 1700, 360,0001. During the 
Jast year, the reverse was the case— 
there was not only vo export, bnt 
corn was imported into Ireland to 
the amount of 260,000!1. This was 
caused by the scarcity by which 
Ireland was afflicted: but if they 
looked to-the situation of that coun- 
try as it was formerly, and calculat- 
edypon an export of corn to the 
aim@unt of 360, O#Ol. this, added to 
the 2060,0001. the amount of the 
import during the last year, would 


make a difference in favour of thy 
country of 620,000). Consider. 
ing therefore the prospect of they 
increased exports in the three gp. 
ticles stated, amounting to nearly 
1,200,000!. though he could by no 
means presum- that this extension 
would take place in the preseg 
year, yet he had every reason t 
believe that Ireland would agaig 
return to her former state, with 
respect to her revennes and her 
trade. He then proceeded to state 
the taxes which appeared to him 
most proper to be adopted, for de 
fraying the interest of the joan, 
and other expenses. What he should 
propose, Was a fax Upon exports, 
the same as in this country, passed 
during the present session: anda 
tax upon imports, the same as here, 
with the exception, however, of 
some articles in addition to those ex. 
ceptions contained in the British aet 
respecting imports, which additional 
exceptions were intended to exempt 
the raw materials of every descrip. 
tion used in the staple manufaciureof 
Ireland, the linen ; as also the ar- 
ticle of salt, used in the provision 
trade, together with the article of 
corn in respect of export. As to the 
necessity of equal taxes on the pro- 
duce of both countries to foreign 
markets, he was not bound to ad- 
mit that; to argue it hefe was un- 
necessary. In proposing the taxes, 
he maintained the principle, that 
the compact of Union does not in 
any case necessarily demand equa- 
lity of taxes. Io this case he did 
not admit that an export and im- 
port tax ought to be paid in Ireland, 
because it was paid in this country: 
it was not necessary on that account; 
but as additional taxes were neces- 
sary in Ireland, he was happy in 
in proposing those which would ac- 
cord with the taxes adopted by this 
country. The total value of foreign 
goods imported into Ireland was 
4,445,000]., and of the exports of 

Ireland 
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Ireland 3,304 275\. The produce 
of the proposed tax on foreign ¢+ ods 
imported, he estimated at 93,900i., 
and on exports to foreign countries 


(he trade withGreat-Britain being 


in each case, of course, excluded) 
at 5,300!., making together the sum 
of v9,o00l. It was proposed to 
ot from the operation of the 
tax cn imports, ashes, smeits, flax, 
seed, hemp, and sait. With re- 
spect to a tonnage tax ID ire and, 
the actual tonnage of Ireland was 
not more than 100 000 tons, which 
would not pré duce more than 70001; 
the rest of the tonnage empio: ed 
was British, and the British ship- 
owners, in calling for a tax on Irish 
tonnage, only laid an additional! tax 
upon themseives. He concluded by 
moving his resolution respecting the 


exempt 


proposed taxes. 

Mr. Foster said, he had often gi- 
ven his opinion in public of the si- 
tuation of freland, but this was the 
frst session in which he had the 

to represent the declin- 

of its revenues, its trade 

and its prospects. He expressed, 
in strong terms, his disapprobation 
of the length ot time which had 
elapsed since the Union, without 
avy of the accounts being settled, 


andof the inaccuracies of many of 


the accounts returned: some of 
which he had called for, had not 
been delivered. What had been 
delivered were sufficient to shew, 
a'most to a moral certainty, that the 
revenues were wholiy inadequate 
even tor the jcwest possible peace 
esiablishment, and that they bad 
aeteven kept pace with the grow- 
ing charge of debt. The right ho- 
ouradle gentleman (Mr. Corry) 
‘ad acknowiedyed there was a fall 
) deficiency, and entered into 
several calculations, to ground as a 
hope that they would rise from two 
miltons 400 thousand pounds, so 
as, with the extraordinary revenue, 
tomake up three millions, at which 
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he estimated all his ways and means. 
The whole result of these caicula- 
tions was gounded on an expecta- 
tron that the distillery would pro- 
duce 800,000]. more than it had 
done. He thought this expectation 
unfounded; but if it were not, and 
such an increased produce should 
take place in that article, he looked 
with a melancholy concern at its 
effects on the morals, the health, and 
the tranquillity of the country, and 
he could not think any addition of 
revenue so raised, could compensate 
for all the evils which must be ex- 
pected from a policy so contrary to 
what had been adopted for many 
years past, as increasing the use of 
spirituous liquors, He then com- 
pared the revenves of the last year 
to January 1802, with the year to 
the 25th of March 1800, to prove 
that even the increase proposed, 
would not answer the end intended : 
he stated the net produce of a!l the 
taxes constitating the ordinary re- 
venue of Ireland to have been in 
the former period, about 2,800,000I. 
and in the latter, not quite 2,000,300 
while the interes, and charges of 
the national debt rose, from having 
been not quite 1,400,000}. in the 
former year, to have been 1,586,000 
in the latter, leaving thereby a 
decrease in the revenue of above 
500,0001., and an increase of an- 
nual charge for the increased na- 
tional debt, of nearly 500,0001., 
making, by the decrease of revenue 
on the one hand, aud increase of 
charge on the other, a difference of 
above a million in the capacity of 
the revenues as applicable to detray 
the public expenditure. ‘There was 
also an insufficiency in the receipts 
last year, the total of which from 
the taxes were 2,400,000!. while 
the issue, the interest, and charges 
of the debt were nearly 2,140,000!. 
and the desperate change of the fi- 
nauces would be sull more conspi- 
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cuous, if the state of the treasury 
were to be adverted to. ‘The ba- 
lance there on the commencement 
of the last year was 1,071,000 1. 
and at the commencement of the 
present ovly 394,0001. ‘The excise 
and custonis gross were collected in 
the nine months to January 1801, 
at 7). 1s. d3d., and im the year to 
January 1802, at 111, 12s. 5d. per 
cent. He stated the comparison of 
per centage, likewise, on the net 
revenues ; but he adverted only to 
a comparison on the gross. In the 
post ofhice the expense of collection 
on the gross revenue had been, 
47). 7s, and on the net 89gl. 13s., 
on the former period, while it rose 
on the latter to 6g!. 4s. on the gross, 
and 244). 14s. on the net. He then 
proceeded trom this general view 
to the actual increase in particu- 
lar articles. The revenue salaries, 
which ip the year ending 25th of 
March, 1800, had been 113,000). 
rose to be 110,000}. in the latter 
year. Revenue pensions and gra- 
tuities from 34,000). in the former, 
to 15,000). in the latier, and revenue 
incidents from 100,000). in the for- 
mer, to 123,000 in the latter, making 
an actual increase of 40,0001. a year, 
in these three articles, which con- 
stitute the whole management. He 
adverted to another instance of in- 
crease which appeared to him un- 
accountable. ‘The commissioners 
were required by law to pay to their 
officers the amount of their tees on 
bounty goods out of the revenue, 
*0 as to leave the bounty clear to 
the person who was to receive it. 
These fees amounted in the former 
year to 3,551 1, when the bounties 
were 51,1431. ; but in the last year 
they rose to 5,800! , while the boun- 
ties fell to 30,7371. Hearth money, 
which in the former year, to the 
25th of March, 1800, produced 
©1,0001.. fell to 32,0001. in the 
latter, to the Ist of January 1802. 
Carriage duties from 51,000l. to 


24,000!., and window duties, fro 
12:+,000). to 91,0001. He nex, prow 
ceeded to consider the Prospect, 
held out by Mr, Corry, of incregy 
of revenue from an increase of 
trade: it wassaid the linen expory 
were increasing, and every thi 
Was to exhibit a prosperous revenge 
of the picture he drew; he feareg 
much that would not be the cage, 
and the official accounts of that yea 
had since confirmed his fears. Bot 
he would lay a full statement, no 
only of the two last years, but of 
former times, to shew the alarming 
and melancholy reverse which Ire. 
land had experienced. On an ate 
rage of five years to 1704, theex. 
ports exceeded the imports annually 
in 1,71,000). official value, on a 
like average to 1799 in 488,0001., 
but in the year to the 25th of 
March, 1800, the tables were turn. 
ed, and the imports exceeded the 
exports in like value, to the amount 
of 2,100,0001., and in the year 
following, to March 180), in 
1,705,000!., making on an average 
of those two years, the official va- 
lue of the balance against Ireland 
to be 1,900,000!., or nearly two 
millions annually. The export of 
Irish produce, aud manufacture, had 
been on an average of 5 years 
to 1794 t 4,928,000 
Official value in 5 years 


to 1799 4,626,000 
to 1800 3,003,000 
to 1801 3,570,000 


While the increase in imports was 
as unfavourable: tor their official 
value was, on the 5 years average, 


to 1794 .t 3,908000, 


On the same, 


to 1799 4,205,348 
to 1800 6,183,457 
to 1801 5,584,000 


Thus leaving the imports of the 
last year above 1,600,000 |. greater 
than the average to 1794; and the 
exports less on the same average, by 
above 2,000,0001. ‘Lhe official 4 
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e exports on linen, on the 
¢ to 1704, was 
41,800,003, yards. 
the like average 
to 1800 35.000,000 
to 1:01 34,300,000 
And there was reason to appre- 
hepd a deficient crop of flax this 
year. He adverted to the article 
of drapery, which Mr. Corry had 
not mentioned. In 1785, 770.000 
yards of new drapery had been ex- 
ported; it fell 
2 in 1793, to 
in 1798, to 
in 1749, to 
in 1800, to 33,000 
in 1801, to 4,800 

Old drapery wasonly 550_ 

In the last year, while the import 
of new drapery increased, from an 
average for 5 years, 

_ tol7ggef 471,000 yards, 

To be in 1800 1,204 994 

Andin 1801 1,070,454 

And old drapery, which had 
been imported, on a like average, 
to the amount of 1,027,000 yards, 
rose in 1800, to 2,233,000, though 
it fell in 1801, to 1,800,000 yards, 
These he said were no encou- 
raging prospects, and he request- 
ed the particular attention of the 
committee to the peculiar necessity 
ot a favourable balance of trade 
from the particular situation of Ire- 
land. Exchange had been, for a 
long time, against her, to 12 or 13 
per cent or 3{ to 4 above par: 
the great causes of which were the 
drain of absentees, the increase of 
a new absentee in the increasing 
debt, borrowed in England, and ihe 
change of the balance of trade. He 
here stated the peculiar necessily 
there was ‘of not enhancing the 
evil by the mode of raising the sup- 
ply; aod he stared that, though the 
inserest aod charges of the debts 
borrowed since the 25th of March, 


tue of th 
hve years avera 


140,000 yards. 
92,000 
01,000 


1800, to the Ist of January, 1802, 
amounted to 490,0001., yet that no 
taxes adequate to pay them were 
imposed, nor were any proposed to 
defray the charges of the three mil- 
lions and a half raised this year, 
except about 90,0001. by the con- 
voy duties, which were disclaimed 
as a measure of revenue. Even last 
year by the papers on the table, it 
appeared, that 100,0001, worth of 
taxes ceased, to which may be added 
10,000]. more by the repeal of the 
absentee tax, and yet only 47,000). 
was the produce of all duties im- 
posed. He objected to the mode of 
borrowing money from England, 
although Ireland certainly could not 
spare money for the loan ; but this 
very circumstance shewed the pecu- 
liar policy of preventing the increase 
of loans as much as possible, and 
resorting to taxes, at least for the 
charges of the debt; and said that 
if the balance of trade against 
Ireland, being nearly two millions 
official value, and as 50 per cent. 
which is under the British calcula- 
tion, being 3,000,000). real value, 
was added to 1,100,000). drawn for 
the interest of the national debt, 
payable in London, and to one mil- 
lion remitted to absentees, there 
appeared a drain of five millions 
against the country: which must 
eventually wholly impeverish it, and 
the desperate effects of which the 
kingdom was prevented from feel- 
ing to its extent, solely by the bor- 
rowed principal coming in to coun- 
teract them. He said another evil 
flowed from the increase of debt, 
and made some observations with 
intention to prove, that in 20 years 
after the union, England would be 
richer, and Ireland rer than on 
the day of union. He then drew 
a comparison of the two countries 
in their present state of finances, 
greatly to the advantage of England, 
and declared that every thing o~" 
€ 
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ed the policy of the British, and the 
contrary of the Irish system. As to 
the export and import taxes pro- 
posed now, though he disapproved 
the principle of an indiscriminate 
tax oy trade, effecting all manafac- 
tures, and all raw materials, he 
would not oppose them, as they 
were the ones proposed; he only 
wished that the linen manufacture 
should be excepted, as hedid not 
think its situation admitted any 
check. There was an apparent 
error in giving a bounty for exports, 
and taxing that very export: its 
high price had already hurt it in 
foreign markets, and every thing 
which could tend to raise it ought 
to be avoided. He adverted to the 
export of cotton being free from 
the tax in Britain, and stated the 
linen as equally entitled, in Ireland, 
to exemption, and concluded by ex- 
pressing his hopes that the whole 
situation of Ireland, as well as its 
accounts, would undergo a full in- 
vestigation early in the next ses- 
sion. 

Mr. Wickham said, much as he 
felt averse to taking up the atten- 
tion of the house; he should consi- 
der himself as shrinking from his 
official duty, did he not apply to 
some of Mr. Foster's observations. 
He alluded to what was said of the 
considerable increase recently made 
in the head of pensions and salaries: 
if that charge was well founded, it 
would be incumbent on the com- 
mittee to enquire whether there 
were just causes or not for such in- 
crease ; for his part, he could safely 
say, that he had never seen business 
prepared with so much care, dili- 
gence, accuracy, and perspicuity, 
so well digested, or so many useful 
materials for furthering the public 
service collected together, as those 
which he had received from his pre- 
decessor; and he had delivered it 
over according to the best of his 


means to his successor. With ¢ 

to Mr. Foster's comparisons Of the 
amount of charges incurred iD the 
two last years, they were f 

on no authentic documents hither 
sent from Ireland. Some of 
plans to which he had alluded Wer 
for the express purpose of redyg 
the expenses of collecting the rem. 
nves, and on principles the mog 
politie and efficacious: among they 
was to be reckoned the arrangemen 
with respect to the revenue o 

and supplying the places of thop 
who were superannuated, or othe. 
wise unfit for duty, with active and 
proper officers. With respect t 
what the right honourable gentle. 
man had insisted, of a progressive 
decrease of the revenue, he cogi 
contradict him from official apd 
authentic documents ; that eveg 
vithin the last five months, the 
whole of what was due withn tha 
period had not been received. There 
was an increase in the proportionf 
400,0001., and, certainly, what bad 
been expended so as to produce this 
increase, was laid out to the mot 
salutary purpose. 

Mr. Corry observed, that withr- 
spect to the deficiencies adverted to 
by Mr. Foster, in certain taxes, ig 
his mode of stating the case, suck 
certainly appeared to exist; but be 
should have recollected that it wa 
principally owing to the new mode 
of collecting them, by which all that 
was actually due did not appez 
within the given periods. With re 
spect to the expenses of the collec 
tion increasing trom 11 to 13 pe 
cent. Mr. Foster was Surely not ig- 
norant that these included all the 
charges of management, the repays 
ments to the merchants, and the 
drawback. In regard to the arrange 
ments with respect to the revenge 
officers, they were such as he 
justly take a pride in; the regule- 
tions were founded in sound 4 
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The post-office department, ho for- 
cibly dwelt on, Mr. Foster knew it 
was never an object of revenue: in 
come instances, the collection of the 
doties in the usual way was impos- 
contractors were necessarily 
employed: but where the doty was 
pertormed by the office itself, the 
increase of expense was Compara- 
tively small. So far from a deficit 
in the head of taxes of 100,000). , 
as stated by Mr. Foster, the result 
was again on the whole to the 
amount of 26,0001.: so that the 
right honourable gentleman was 
guilty of an error in his statement 
of 1260001. The balance being 
zzainst Ireland he attributed to the 
increased importation-of corn, W hich 
zn all probability would not occur 
geain: and the increased importation 
of old and new drapery, was to be 
accounted for by the annihilation of 
petty shops in all parts, in conse- 
ovence of the tarbulent and unsettled 
state of the country. In regard to 
the mode of taxation lately esta- 
blisked, he observed, that the first 
year he came into office he had about 
350,000) to provide tor by taxation : 
those which he proposed covered 
more than 427,000]. ‘This was done 
in the midst of rebellion, and in its 
worst periods; snd his proposing 
taxes to the tu!] amount of what was 
called for at such a moment, cer- 
tainly did not savour of a political 
posillanimity. He asserted that the 
is could not have been raised in 
land; and gave several reasons 
v support his assertion. He per- 
fectly agreed with Mr. Foster, that 
> raising loans in Great-Britain, 
, +y causing the interests to be 
remitted to this country, materia!ly 
injare Ireland. He desired it to be 
Understood, that so long as jouns 
Were to be raised, the stocks in Ire- 
land should be so, from time: to 
time, increased, as to meet. the in- 
“easing capital of the county des- 
isu. 
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tined for the stock market: beyond 
that amount, the only market for 
Irish stock, was that of Great-Bri- 
tain, to which, of course, the surplus 
stock found its way ; in this he was 
warranted by the transaction of the 
Irish loan of 1800,0f which 700,0001, 
only was sent into the Irish mar- 
ket, whilst the remaining sum of 
1,400,0001. was brought to the Bri- 
tish market, the contractor binding 
himself to pay the interest io this 
country, which was paid to him by 
the government io Ireland. Re- 
specting the linen trade, Mr. Foster 
would see that the raw material was 
exempted, and that every practica- 
ble step was taken to place that im- 
portant branch of the trade of Ire- 
land, on a secure and advantageous 
footing. 

Lord Castlereagh made some ob- 
servations respecting the relative 
state of the debts of Great-Britsin 
and Ireland ; and stated several cal- 
culations relative to the sinking-fund 
of both countries, to prove that the 
honourable gentleman's assertion, 
that England would advatice, but 
that Ireland would retrograde, was 
not founded on probable circum- 
stances. At the expiration of twenty 
years, he was aware that, by the act 
of union, the original settlement of 
two-seventeenths for Ireland would 
cease, and a common system of ex- 
pense for both countries take place. 
For his part, he saw no difficulties 
which could arise to impede the 
progress of the Irish sinking fund ; 
on the contrary, circumstances were 
more favourable to its operation, 
particularly when it was considered 
that, in her aggregate debt of 32 or 
34 millions, there were 12 millions 
of 5 per cents., which was a larger 
proportion of this kind of stock than 
in the debt of England ; and, if the 
same course as hitherto wes pursoed, 
at the expiration of next year, a re- 
venue of 164,000] per annwm world 
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be saved, which, in every point of 
view, must be regarded as a circum- 
stance of great consolation. 

The conversation was farther car- 
ried on at some length between Mr. 
Tierney, Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Boyd, 
Mr. Archdall, Mr. Foster, and Mr. 
Wickham, when the resolutions 
were put aud agreed to, 

Mr. Vansittart stated, that consi- 
derable inconvenience bad arisen to 
the commerce between this country 
and Ireland in the article of spirits, 
from the difference of the instru- 
meot used respectively in measuring 
ihe strength ot spirits : it was neces- 
sary to put an end to this incon- 
venience; for which purpose he 
moved tor leave ** to bring in a 
bill to authorize the lords of the 
treasury, both in England and Ire- 
Jand ir they thought fit, to introduce 
such instrument tor measuring the 
strength of spirits as might be tound 
best to answer the purpose.” 

The motion was secunded by Mr. 
Coury, and 

Teave was given. 

‘Tuesday the 15th of June. Mr. 
Wickbam, by his majesty’s com- 
mand, presented to the house a copy 
of the orders which had been issued 
trom the adjutant-gencral of Ire- 
land's office, on the igih of May 
last, respecting the discharge of those 
serving yn the mulitia: also an ex- 
tract of the general orders issued to 
the militia trom the war-office on 
the Sth of May; and also a return 
of the whole militia of Ireland, on 
the 5th of November last, distin- 
guishing those who were bound ta 
aerve tor four years, and those only 
bound to serve ull three months after 
the conclusion of peace. From this 
last paper it appeared, that the 
whole militia of Ireland consisted of 
23,000 men ; those engaged to serve 
during the continuance of the war, 
amounting to 10,293: and those 
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engaged to serve for fonr Sean, 
amounting to 0,807. 

Ordered to be referred tg 
committee on the Irish militia 
into which the house then resolyg 
itself, 

Mr. Wickham then moved, “Thy 
the chairman of the committee be 
iustructed to move the houge, f- 
leave to bring in a bill to authony 
and render valid the discharge of the 
Irish militia,” Which was agree 
to, and leave given to bring in the 
bill. 

Mr. Wickham then moved, “Thy 
the house do the next day resol 
itself into a committee of the whok 
house, to consider of the best mode 
of indemnifying the counties of Ir. 
land for any expenses incurred by 
the discharge of the mnilitia-meg, 
about the period of whose services 
any doubts had been entertained,” 

Though not strictly a .matter of 
finance, vet as it is connected wih 
the commerce and revenue of the 
kingdom, we cannot introduce ina 
more suitable place the debate om 
the corn laws, particularly as they 
respect Ireland. 

On Monday the 1 5th of March, the 
chancellor of the exchequer called 
the attention of the house to th 
state of the corn-trade between this 
country and Ireland. In regulating 
the intercourse between England 
and Wales, after it was added to the 
empire, every exertion was made to 
‘identity the two nations, and to de 
stroy every source of former anime 
sity. At the time of the union with 
Scotland a similar policy had bees 
pursued, and he was firmly ca 
vinced that it was the wish of every 
triend to the true interests of the em- 
pire, that the same spirit of con 
liation and friendship should ch 
racterize our intercourse wilh 
land, Laying down this gene! 
principle, he wen; on to atate 
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the laws were which now regulat- 
ed the exportation of grain from [re- 
land. When wheat exceeded forty - 
five shillings a quarter, it ceased to 
be an article of exportation ; and 
the same regulation took place with 
tto barley and oats, when the 
price of the former exceeded 23, and 
the latter 15 shillings a quarter. 
Without condemning the policy ot 
those laws at the time they were 
made, circumstances would have re- 
quired some alteration in them at 
t, even had not the union 
taken place, but from that circum 
stance an alteration was become still 
more indispensable. At the same 
time he was aware with what difli- 
culty all changes of this kind were 
effected, independent of the preja- 
dices which might exist on this sub- 
ject: there was a circumstance which 
deserved very serious consideration. 
If a total charge were at once ct- 
fected, it might be apprehended, 
that in case of any scarcity, English 
capital would be so domineering 
that too great a quantity of grain 
would bc withdrawn, and the sub- 
sistence of the people might be af- 
fected. ‘There was also another cir- 
cumstance weli worthy of attention 
in the contemplation of such a 
change, and that was, that there were 
no poor rates established in Ireland. 
If prices in this country experienced 
an extraordinary rise, the operation 
of the poor laws afforded relief. But 
in Ireland the poor had no resource : 
they had no other dependence but 
their own earnings, and the sponta. 
neous bounty of their opulent neigh- 
; the greatest circumspection 
was therefore nece-sary to prevent 
the poor from suffering by any new 
regulation. At the same time he 
Was convinced a considerable degree 
of prejudice prevailed on the sub- 
ject: there was no law to prevent 
the exportation of spirits, and it mat- 
tered but little, whether the produce 
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of the country was withdrawn in 
this way or in the form of grain. 
What he hoped would in the mean 
time be liable to no objection, would 
be to raise the prices above which 
exportation should be prohibited, at 
once holding out to this country the 
prospect of an ample supply, and to 
the cultivator in Ireland encourage- 
ment to form new improvements in 
agriculture. For barley he men- 
tioned 28, and for oats 18 shillings, 
as a fair price to regulate prohibi- 
tion on exportation, and giving a 
prospect or supply to this country 
from an iotegral part of the empire, 
instead of bring dependant on foreign 
countries. He then concluded by 
moving, that a committee be ap- 
po nted to consider the state of the 
corn-trade, between this country end 
Irelend, and to report their opinion 
to the house. 

Mr Foster seconded the motion, 
and added, that it appeared to him 
to be the true interest of the empire 
at large, to bring the two parts of 
the kingdom into one, and make 
them as if they were only two coun- 
ties, in regard to the corn-trade at 
least; he believed this to be the 
sincere and general wish in Iveland, 
and that it should be made as it were 
a mere coasting trade. However he 
must at the same time observe, that 
the laws of Ireland, upon this sub- 
ject, had continued uniform from the 
year 1784. By the bill which then 
passed, upon this subject, Ireland 
was bound to allow the exportation 
of its corn from thence into this 
country, leaving it to this country to 
fix the price at which the exportation 
should take place. That law had 
been coutinved now for seventeen 
years in force, and had always been 
approved of ; and, therefore, he be- 
lieved that the measure now pro- 
posed would meet general concur- 
rence in Ireland. He then submit. 
ted, whether it might not be better 
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to enlarge the power of the com- 
inittee, and to instruct it to take into 
consideration the corn-laws at large. 
The corn-laws in lrejand had greatly 
the advantage of those of this coun- 
try; for ever since the year 1707, 
and down almost to the present day, 
the laws of Great Britain had been 
almost the reverse of the laws of 
Ireland, and certainly unwise, for it 
had beeo a continued system of al- 
terations. He should not now ex- 
patiate upon all the defects of such 
a system, but there was one point 
which he could not pass over unno- 
ticed: in Ireland, when the regula- 
tion was made upon this article, it 
was made to operate uniformly on 
the whole of the country ; here we 
had sixteen districts, and distinct re- 
gulations to each, so that we might 
be exporting corn at one part of the 
kingdom, While we were importing 
it at another, the evils of which were 
many ; one of them was, that we 
never could have a trae criterion to 
guide us for general purposes, which 
ought to be the end of legislation. 
He said, therefore, in this case, there 
should be a free participation be- 
tween the two countries, there 
should be one standard tor both. Fix 
the regulation of import or export 
by a price taken from an average of 
the two parts of the united king- 
dom. When this system was well 
digested and put in practice, this 
country would never want grain 
while Ireland had any to send. 

The motion was then put. 

Mr. Vandeleur having expatiated 
en the advantages which Ireland at 
present enjoys by the laws as they 
stand, by way of shewing the since- 
rity which she must have in assent- 
ing to the proposed measure, con- 
eluded with approving of every 
thing which had bren said that night 
by the right honourable gentleman 
who spoke last. 

The question was then put. ° 


H AND 


The chancellor of the exc} 
said, the house would recollect, that 
before the recess he had given gg 
tice of his intention to bring forwary 
a motion on the subject, describj 
it at that time to have for its objeet 
a regulation of the corn-trade of 
Great Britain and lreland ; he ther. 
fore wished Mr. Foster had ng 
brought forward the subject; he 
however allowed that what he hag 
said that night was deserving of 
great consideration, although it ap 
peared to him to be inexpedientts 
adopt it at present. He agreed with 
Mr. Foster in wishing, tht all dis. 
tinctions should be done away in 
trade between the two branches of 
the united kingdom; but he thought 
it was not possible to adopt the pna- 
ciple laid down by Mr. Foster to its 
full extent, until the opinion of the 
eommittee on the subject was 
known, aad whether; after the com 
mittee shall have concluded its la 
bours, the house, after having bad 
the advantage of such labour, will 
be of opinion that the whole of this 
trade should be laid open. Ifit 
shoukl appear to be the wish of the 
house, at any time, to enlarge the 
power of the committee, it should 
meet with no opposition irom him, 
but at present he could not concur 
to seeing the expediency of carrying 
the enquiry to the extent recom 
mended by Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Foster said, his object was, 
that the ports of Ireland shouldbe 
opened so as toenable it to send com 
to England. As to the powered 
the committee being enlarged be 
thought it essential, and hoped it 
would take place. ‘The cor-laws 
of Ireland had satisfied the people 
of Ireland. ‘The corn-laws of Eng- 
land had _ not satisfied the people @ 
England, as was evident by the le 
gislature altering them continually. 
if the system which we were no 
to adopt was a wise ene, the a 
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ofthe market in Ireland would go 
‘ato the computation with that of 
England, aod the restraint should be 
made a joint restraint, operating 
alike in both countries. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
wished, at present, the subject to be 
confined to the moton. p 

Sir W. Pulteney expressed his sa- 
tiefaction that the corn-laws of Eng- 
iand were likely to be enquired into, 
as it was evident they were not what 
they ought to be. He was very 
elad the country had been called 
epou to observe the contrast between 
the laws of England, and of Ireland 
in this particular ;. he said this bot 
for the sake of England only, but for 
the sake of Jreland also ; both might 
benefit by this enquiry, and he was 
sure it was highly necessary that the 
whole of our corn-laws should be re- 
viewed. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that as the 
committee might report from time 
to time, nothing further need be 
done now than to agree to the ap- 
pointment of a conimittee ; and, if 
it should appear to be necessary, the 
amportdion of corn from Ireland 
ito this country might take place 
without delay, and that, prior to any 
general system being adopted, to re- 
gulate this trade between the two 
countries 

lord Hawkesbury could not help 
replying to one observation of Mr. 
Fosier's, who had said, that under 
the laws of Ireland the agriculture 
of Ireland had improved ; that un- 
der the laws of England the agricul- 
ture of England had declined. He 
was speaking in the hearing of those 
who knew this subject much better 
than himself, who understood the 
agricultere of England extremely 
Well, and he appealed to them in 
particular, as well as to the house in 
geocral, whether, notwithstanding 
the inconven'ences, whatever they 
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might be, from the fluctuation of 
the law upon this subject, and of 
prices in this article; he would ask, 
whether the agriculture of this coun- 
try was not, so tar from declining, 
that within the last ten years it had 
improved more than itdid in the same 
length of time in the whole course 
of the history of this country? On 
the comparison between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, it should be ob- 
served, that wheat was not the com- 
mon food of man io Ireland: he 
understoood no species of grain, ex- 
cept oats, was in general consump- 
tion there. Barley in a great degree 
certainly, butnot generally ; but this 
prevented the comparison being cor- 
rect by way of forming a judgment 
of the agriculture of the two coun- 
tries. He thought it necessary to 
say this to do away all ‘idea of the 
agriculture of this country declin- 
ing. He was decidedly of opinion 
that the two countries should be 
placed on the same footing in agri- 
culture, as speedily as possible, till 
which, the full and entire advan- 
tage of the union could not be en- 
joyed. 

The question was then put, and 
carried, 

The committee was nominated 
immediately, It was to be an open 
committee, namely, that all have 
voices who attend it, five of whom 
were to be a quorum, and to have 
power to send for persons, papers, 
records, &e. 

Tuesday, 5th April, Lord Glen- 
bervie moved the order of the day 
for taking into consideration the re- 
port of the committee for regulating 
the corfi-trade, between Great Bri- 
tain. and Ireland: and after a few 
prefatory observations, concluded 
by moving two resolutions. 

ist. That it was expedient to per- 
mit the exportation of corn from 
this country to Ireland, even though 
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the price of the article should ex 
ceed that at which the exportation 
was iimited. 

24. The resolution applied the 
same principle to the exportation 
from Ireland to Great Britain. 

Mr. Foster adverted to an error 
in the report, which if not rectified, 


CHA 
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might create a Serious alarm in Jp, 
land. 

Lord Glenbervie said, the ere 
might be corrected in the printeg 
bill. After a few words from 
Corry, and the chancellor of the 
exchequer, the resolutions weg 
agreed to. 
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Discussions on the Crvil List in the Uouse of Commons.—In the Hous gf 
Lords —Further Debates in the Commons on the Civil List. —Pringg 


Wales's Claim, relative to the Ret 
bates on that subject in the House of 


venues of the Duchy of Corneal .— De 


Commons. — Provis:on for the Duke 


Sussex, ce —Income Lax.—Repral of the Income Tax —Sinking Funda 
Plan for the Consolidation of the Sinking Funds—Letward Island Dutig 


— Lottery. 


N the course of the session some 

debates took place upon subjects, 
which we could not with propriety 
include in the general view of the 
finances of the country, but which 
are still remotely connected with it. 
In pursuance of the arrangement 
which fbr some years we have 
adopted, we think it proper to lay 
these before our readers uncom- 
bined with other matter, and to ap- 
propriate a chap'er exclusively to 
them. In the latter years of Mr. 
Pitt’s admit:istration the civil list 
had been suffered to run most 
shamefully in arrear; anda consi- 
derable sum of money was required 
to re establish it on a respectable 
footing. The discussion of the civil 
list led to the advancement: of a 
claim on the part of the prince of 
Wales to the revenues of the duchy 
of Cornwall darivg his minority. — 
Of these two inquiries we shall en- 
deavour to give a short but accurate 
statement, and shall then proceed 
to the other subjects to which we 
alluded. 


On Thursday, 2d Feb. Mr. Cane 
ning rose to call the attention of 
the House to the notice of the chan 
cellor of the exchequer, to lay be. 
fore them at an early period after 
the recess, a motion respecting the 
incumbrances on the civil list, and 
the means of most effectually re 
moving these incumbrances, not 
merely at present, but to preveat 
their recurrence at any future pe 
riod. In alluding to the meansof 
effecting these objects, the fight 
honourable gentleman had men 
tioned the sale of the propertyof 
the crown in the West India Islands 
4% a most important source from 
whence these incumbrances would 
be removed : and he was convinced 
there would be no opposition in the 
House, as to the object to which 
the money arising from such sale 
would be applied. He had no dif 
ficulty in professing that he coat 
dered it to be at once a johny 
and an expedient application of the 
public money: yet he wil 


inode in which it was proposed 
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2 money should be raised, did not 
oe eo him free from objections. 
oe - now state hisobjections, 
bot be thong ht himself allowable in 
asking, whether the general ques- 
tien would ever be brought before 
the House in such a shape as to 
enable members to judge of the pro- 
priety and expediency of the sale 
> 
“The chancellor of the exchequer, 
in answet to this question, begged 
leave to recall to the recollection of 
the House, that he had previous to 
the recess mentioned the arrears of 
the civil list as being considerable, 
while he noticed the sanguine hope 
he entertained of means being found 
to liquidate these arrears, without 
any great increase of the national 
burdens, The means to which he 
referred, he then had stated to be 
derived from the sale of his Ma- 
jesty’s unappropriated property ia 
the West India colonies, and he had 
more particularly alluded to the 
Charib lands in St. Vincent's. Nei- 
ther then, nor at present did it oc- 
cor to him, that the subject to 
which the right honourable gentle- 
man’s question applied would ne- 
cessarily be involved with the sub- 
ject which he had announced for 
their future deliberations. 

Mr. Canning professed himself 
abundantly sensible of the distinc- 
tion to be made betwixt the Charib, 
and otber unappropriated lands, 
which might be included in those 
proposed to offer for sale. ‘Io the 
sale of some of these lands, without 
several important restrictions and 
limitations, he could not accede, 
and therefore ata proper time he 
should feel it his duty to bring the 
subject to a regular discussion. 

Abe chancellor of the exchequer 
ssid, he did not mean to apply his 
observations wholly to the island 
of St. Vincent ; only, that to this 
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island his remarks specially and par- 
ticularly referred: though he did 
net by any means propose to ex- 
clude his majesty's property in the 
other West India Islands. 

On Tuesday, 16th Feb. The 
chancellor of the exchequer present- 
ed certain accounts respecting the 
debt of the civil list, which were 
read by the clerk. Their titles 
were, an account of the debt of the 
civil list on the 5th January, 1802; 
an account of the debt of the civil 
list for the year ending the 5th Jan, 
1800: an account, &c. for the year 
ending the 5th Jan. 1801: an ac- 
count, &c. for the year ending the 
5th Jan. 1802. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that the accounts now 
presented, together with those al- 
ready before the house, formed a 
complete series of the debts of the 
civil list from the year 1786 up to 
the end of the last year: the next 
day he should move for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee, to take 
them into consideration, and to re- 
port their opinion to the house. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he wished not 
to provoke any discussion at present 
on the subject of those accounts; he 
only rose to ask the right honour- 
able gentleman, whether he had it 
in command from his majesty to- 
make any communication to the 
house respecting the rights and 
claims of his royal highness the 
prince of Wales. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied, that he had no such com- 
mand, nor had he any reason to 
think that he should. 

Mr. Nicholls gave notice, that as 
soon 3s the committee should be ap- 
pointed to examine this subject, he 
would feel it his duty to move an 
instruction to them, to enquire what 
sums had been received for grant- 
ing leases of crown lands, ander the 
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act of the 8th of his present ma- 
jesty. 
On Wednesday, 17th Feb. The 
chancellor of the exchequer called 
the attention of the house to the 
papers respecting the civil list, which 
he had presented the preceding day. 
It might perhaps have been sufii- 
cient tor him, to have proposed their 
being referred to a committee of 
supply, but he thought it due to the 
house, the public, and his majesty, 
that the circamstances should be 
minutely investigated which had oc- 
easioned the expenditure of the ci- 
vil list so far to exceed the sum al- 
lotted by parliament for its support. 
Gentlemen ought to recollect that 
16 years had elapsed since the pre- 
sent arrangement was formed ; they 
should recollect likewise, the pecu- 
liar circumstances of that long pe- 
riod, the change that had taken 
place in their own domestic con- 
cerns, and those scenes of wretch- 
eduess which had so powerfully 
wrought upon their feelings. They 
would then be at no loss to account 
for the debt which, it appeared, had 
been incurred by his majesty's civil 
list. It would be inconsisteat with 
the plan he had proposed now to go 
into particulars: when the report 
had been given in, and a sufficient 
interval aliowed, he should be happy 
to see the matter receive as ample 
and minute a discussion as its mag- 
nitude required. He concluded by 
moving, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the accounts re- 
lative to the expenditure of his 
majesty's civil list, laid the pre- 
ceding day upon the table, in obe- 
dience to his majesty’s commands, 
and to report the same, with their 
opinions and obseryatious thereon, 
to the house, 
Mr. Manners Sutton (solicitor 
general to the prince of Wales), 
begged leave to state a circum- 


stance, intimately connected 
the question that had just been 
posed, upon which, he had 
ordered by his royal highness th. 
prince of Wales, to apply to th 
house, in consequence of what ‘hag 
taken place the preceding day, fg 
was pretty generally known tha 
the duchy of Cornwall bel 

to the crown till the birth of a pring 
of Wales, and that it was then ge. 
parated from it, and instantly vested 
in the heir apparent. The infage 
prince was on his birth doke-of 
Cornwall, and entitled to the reve. 
nues of the dachy. These wer 
in genera! allowed to accumulate 
during his minority, and afforded 
fund trom which his establishment 
might be formed upon his coming 
of age. In this instance they had 
not been secured for the benefit of 
the prince, bat applied to the uses 
of the civil lst, for which, hadi 
not been for this, other resources 
must have been found. Some 
nught imagine that this was a ques- 
tion between his majesty and the 
prince of Wales; but on thecon 
trary, his royal highness’s claim 
was against the public, and it was 
a claim of right; the public hadre 
ceived the revenues to which be 
was entitled. The honourable 
member did not state this merely 
on his own authority, it was the 
opinion of several of the most emi- 
nent of the profession, and pats 
ticularly of Mr. Mansfield, whose 
depth of learning upon these sab- 
jects had scarcely ever beeo equalled: 
he hiad declared himself to be most 
positively and decidedly convinced 
that the reveuwoes of the duchy 
were the property of the prince 
of Wales, and had — earnestly 
advised his royal highness t 
pursue the means of recovering 
them which the law put into his 
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ciple was in his favour. The pe- 
riod during which the arrears had 
accrued was from 1702 to 1783. The 
sum was fittle short of 400,000 }. 
aod, with interest from the time it 
was payable, pow amounted to 
9000001. Ik might be said, that 
there should be an allowance for 
the expenses incurred by his royal 
highness’s education, and that a de- 
duction should be made for the sums 
of 12 000!. and of 10,0001. which 
bad been paid into the privy purse. 
Giving credit for 100,000 |. on those 
accounts, 300,000]. would still re- 
main, which, if vested in the fuods, 
would now have amounted to be- 
tween 600,0001. and 700,000], 
That this claim had not been satis- 
fied would appear from the follow- 
ing statement. In 1783, 60,0001. 
had been voted to his royal high- 
ness to defray the charges incurred 
by him on setting out in life. In 
1787, 181,0001. had been voted 
him out of the civil list, to pay his 
debts, and to be laid out in Carleton 
house. In 1705, upon his marriage, 
28,0001. had been voted him, for 
the payment of his debts, and 
50,0001. to complete Carleton 
house. It would be unreasonable 
to consider the money expended on 
Caricion house, as voted personally 
to the prince, as it was realized for 
the good of the crown. The sum 
voted to his royal highness thus did 
bot exceed 250,000]. a sum much 
below what he was entitled to upon 
coming of age. His income, the 
honourable gentleman was sure, 
would not for a moment be consi- 
dered as from its amount, in any 
Gegree a compensation to him for 
bis just demands. In 1742, 100,000). 
@ year had been voted to Frederick 
prince of Wales, the father of his 
majesty, and grandfather to his 
royal highness. That prince's fa- 
maly was then very small, and the 
bowse of commons had no other 
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object in view than to enable him 
to support the splendour becoming 
his elevated rank. When the pre- 
sent prince first received a separate 
establishment, the annual sum al- 
lowed him did not exceed 50,0001. 
in 1787, this was raised to 60,000 I, 
and in 1793, upon his marriage to 
120,000 |., 75,000 |. being set aside 
to liquidate his debts. His royal 
highness was obliged to reduce his 
establishment, and to avoid every 
expense not absolutely necessary. 
If in 1742, parliament thought 
100,000 1. a sufficiently small sum 
to support the rank of the heir 
apparent, and now when the rise 
was considered in all the neces- 
saries and luxuries of life, it surely 
had not exceeded in liberality to 
his royal highness, and no one 
could imagine that debts due to 
him by the public, had been dis- 
charged by these allowances. The 
honourable gentleman hoped that 
his zeal had not made him suppress 
or over state any circumstance 
whatever. He should be extremely 
sorry if any thing he had said should 
tend (o embarrass government, or 
divide the public; which was as 
far from bis intentions, as it was 
from the wish of the prince, who 
was deeply impressed with a sense 
of the obligations under which he 
had been laid, as often as his con- 
cerns had come before the house ; 
which he considered, and was at all 
times ready to declare had behaved 
faithfully to the public, and gene- 
rously to him. ‘The honourable 
gentleman, said he left it to the 
house to consider what steps it 
would be proper totake. It would 
be most painful to him, if in the 
exercise of his daty he should say 
any thing which might be construed 
into censure of the late, or present 
administration: perhaps there was 
no blame any where, as though his 
royal highness’s rights undoubtedly 

‘ existed, 
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enisted, they never hed been assert- 
ed. He had no doubt that the 
house would continue to shew that 
mixture of justice and liberality, 
which hod formerly distinguished it, 
and that it would equally consult 
the interests of the public, and his 
royal highness, well knowing that 
they are closely and inseparably 
united, 

Mr. Fox agreed entirely with the 
honourable gentleman, and sincerely 
hoped the matter would be seriously 
taken up by the house. He denied 
that the prince's rights bad never 
been asserted; but that they had 
never been effectually asserted he 
allowed: he thought his royal high- 
ness's claims just, and at any rate, 
such as were well entitled to a candid 
discussion. He was clearly of opi- 
nion that the sums voted to pay his 
royal highness's debts, ought to be 
deducted, whatever might be said 
of the 60,0001. granted him on 
coming of age: but that it was the 
duty of the heuse, either imme- 
diately to allow him the remainder, 
or to de lare that his demands were 
groundless. The house had con- 
ferred upon him, as a favour, what 
perhaps, they would have been un- 
yust in with-holding from him, and 
perhaps he had a right to more than 
he had ever obtained. The learned 
gentleman had said, his royal high- 
ness had never complained of the 
restrictions ander which he had 
been laid. If he had been dissatis- 
fied, he was the person whe ought 
chiefly to be blamed: the measure 
of appropriating 75,0001. a year to 
the liquidation ot his debts was his 
proposal. His royal highness knew, 
that besides the respect he owed 
him as heir apparent to the crown, 
he had ever had his best wishes for 
his honour, prosperity, and happi- 
ness. He therefore tound it pain- 
ful to propose such a step, but he 
considered it as his duty. He 


thought 120,000], by no 

large an income to be ranted te 
his royal highness. If Fredeg 
prince of Wales in 1742, was ai 
lowe” 100,060]. 120,000}, was 
no means an increased allowange, 
There was another mode by which 
its amount might be estimated: 
that of comparing it with the cigg 
list, and particularly with the sums 
appropriated to those parts of i 
which correspond with the est» 
blishment of the prince: it would 
then be seen that it was liberal, bgt 
by no means extravagant. 

then, it would be said, did he 
gest and support a scheme which re. 
duced it to 50,0001 ? His allowange 
was at first too small, and the debts 
incurred through this ill-judged pare 
simony, he thought the house 
bound to discharge. But, wheng 
settlement had been made, and bis 
royal highness, though im 

had professed himself satisfied, he 
did not think it consistent with his 
honour to accept of money from 
the public to pay the debts which 
he had subsequently incurred. If 
this reasoning was just, and this 
plan judicious, they would 
equally well to the civil list, and he 
should think most meanly of bim 
self, indeed, if he should not act 
in the same manner to his majesty 
himself. He proceeded to staie, 
that it was a material featore ia 
our history, that, ever since the re- 
volution, immediately upon the at 
cession ot the prince to the throne, 
a grant had been made of the civil 
list for life: and after the most 
mature deliberation on the subject, 
he was of opinion that they were 
wise in so doing. But though aa 
ample provision be made, it ought 
to be limited; a contrary system 
combined the disadvantages of 
the others. If the civil list is fre 
quently brought into parliament for 
aid, the provision is without .“* 
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To say that expense had been in- 
creased by unforeseen circumstances 
cor moguory: evry period Wa 
subject to a variation of circam- 
stances, and to pretend that on that 
account the allowaace should be 
varied, was directly to abet the sys- 
tem of granting the civil list from 
year to year. If it cannot be de- 
termined what will be a sufficient 
allowance for a series of years, a 

aot for life is absurd. He wish- 
ed his majesty ministers to suit 
the expenses to the provision, not 
the provision to the expenses. He 
made many observations and pros 
duced various arguments to prove, 
thai the debts of the civil list ought 
not to be discharged by the house. 
That it might not be proper to put 
them in a course of I:quidation, 
like those of his royal highness the 
prince of Wales, he would not af- 
frm; if they should be at once 
cleared off, it would be doing the 
greatest injustice to the prince: 
there was no reason why there 
should be One rule for the father, 
and another for the son. His ma- 
jesty expressed the most perfect 
satisfaction at the provision that 
had been made for him, and if, 
through the negligence of his ser- 
vants, his expenses had exceeded 
it. the same plan should be adopt- 
ed which met with the approbation 
of the house on a similar occasion. 
Mr. Fox again returned to what 
had been said by Mr. Sutton, and 
said, if ministers did not take up 
the matter, which he ahowed would 
be better, advised him to press it 
himself. He asked with indigna- 
tion, whether it became the honour 
of the house to allow it to remain 
@ matter of doubt whether such a 
~_ existed ? He maintained that 

fuament was the proper place 
the point being discoseed, aod 
yw it ought to be discussed and 

ded without delay. 
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Mr. Pitt said, after the claims of 
his royal highness the prince of 
Wales had been stated with such 
propriety and ability, it no doubt 
became the daty of the house de- 
liberately to consider them: he 
merely stated, however, that honour 
and justice were concerned in stat- 
ing that inquiry: he should give 
no premature opinion of his own; 
but-should hear the question dis- 
cussed without bias or partiality. 
Respecting the civil list he should 
observe, that though he perfectl 
agreed with Mr. Fox in the opi- 
nion that it ought to be granted 
for life, yet he never would depart 
from what he had said of the pro- 
priety of occasionally assisting it. 

Mr. John Nicholls stated, that 
by the act of the Sth of the present 
reign, his majesty was only em- 
powered to grant leases of the lands 
forming the possessions of his royal 
highness the prince of Wales, in 
the duchy of Cornwall. The act, 
however, did not vest any right of 
estate in these lands, nor did it au- 
thorise any appropriation of the 
money arising from leases granted 
under the authority of its provi- 
sions. The property still remained 
in the prince, and as the house had 
enabled his majesty to make the 
grants, it was the duty of parlia- 
ment to see that the sums obtained 
from them should be paid to him 
to whom they were due. He ad- 
verted to the conduct pursued by 
parliament in the reign of Henry 
the [Vth respecting grants to the 
crown. As, however, it was highly 
probable the subject would after- 
wards come before the house, he 
should at present abstain from 
bringing forward the motion of 
which he had given notice. 

The motion was then put from 
the chair, and unanimously agreed 
to. 

On Monday 22d, Mr. Manners 

Sutton 
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Sutton said, that from various cir- 
cumstances he now rose to inform 
the House it certainly was his in- 
tention to bring the question of the 
prince of Wales's claims, as early 
as possible before parliament; but 
his royal highness, trom a princi- 
ple ot deference and respect, had 
expressly directed him to postpone 
the qut stion respecting his Teve- 
nue, till the discussion with regard 
to his majesty’s civil list should 
have taken place, and the result 
have been made known. He should 
be extremely gratified if gentlemen 
would avoid introducing the sub- 
ject, into the debate upon the ex- 
cess of the civil list establishment 
till that question was finally deter- 
mined. 

Mr. Bragge moved, by the di- 
rection of the conimittee to which 
the civil list papers were referred, 
that there be laid before the house, 
the book kept in the exchequer for 
the inspection of parliament, in 
pursuance of the act of George ILI. 
containing an account of all the 
monics issued by order of the secre- 
taries of the treasury for the pur- 
poses of the civil list, under the 
head of * special services,” and 
‘* royal grants.” Ordered. 

In the House of Lords, Monday, 
Sih March, Lord Pelham moved to 
discharge the order relative to the 
civil list, which stood for that day, 
and fixed for Monday, for which 
day the Lords were summoned. 
Adjourned. 

On Monday the 15th, his lord- 
ship moved for a new order to be 
made for Monday, declaring that 
he was anxious to avoid going 
into discussion of the subject pre- 
mnatureiy, or previous to their being 
in possession ot the report of the 
house of commons. 

On Friday the 19th, Lord Pel- 
bam proposed a message being sent 


to the commons, requesting a 

of the report of the committee of 
their house, to whom the 
relative to the civil list were ge. 
ferred. 

Lord Holland inquired of the 
noble secretary of state, what line 
of proceeding he intended to 
pose with regard to the business jp 
question, He observed that the 
message had been sent down some 
time since ; no sort of notice was 
yet taken of it, further than to de. 
clare that it should be considered, 
However, though he disapproved 
of this conduct, he seemed to think 
it preferable to following the v 
improper precedent of 1767, whea 
business of a similar nature was 
hurried through the house in the 
course of a few days. In the pre. 
sent instance, he thought neither 
the sense nor dignity of the house 
had been consulted, not to say any 
thing of a seeming want of respect 
to a royal message. 

A tew words took place in the 
way of explanation, between Lord 
Pelham and Lord Holland, when 

Lord Pelham observed, that a re- 
ference to the proceedings of either 
house respectively, was in most 
cases not only strictly regular, but 
in some instances a great conveni- 
ence to the dispatch of public busi- 
ness. <A proceeding was now pro- 
posed, the object of which was, to 
attain the report of the committee 
of the other house of parliament, 
which had sat for the investigation 
of the subject. It was undoubted- 
ly open to their lordship’s house 
to appoint a committee for the con- 
sideration of the papers laid belore 
their house; when the desired io- 
formation should be laid before the 


house, their lordships would be 


better able to judge what line of 
proceeding to adopt. 


Lord Holland, in explanation, 
merely 
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merely en what he had 
fore advanced. 

“On Monday 22d, Lord Pelham 
moved, “ that his majestys most 
aieiout message be taken into con- 
sideration on Friday next, and that 
the lords be summoned for that 
day,” which was ordered aceord- 
ing'y. ; 

The earl of Carnarvon wished to 
learn, Whether it was intended to 
lay any further information before 
the house, ov the subject of the 
ewil list, than what was contained 
in the report of the house of com- 
mons. He thought their lordsinps 
should have, with a reference to the 
interests of the public, the same 
opportunities of investigating the 
subject as the commons; they 
should have a committee of their 
own appointed to inquire, and not 
proceed upon a report of the other 
house of parhament. 

Lord Pelham in reply seemed of 
opinion, that there was a degree of 
ditliculty in answering the leading 
proposition of the noble earl, as it 
was built upon an assumed know- 
ledge of what the report of the 
other house of parliament contain- 
ed: for his owe part, he had no 
regular opportunity of knewing 
what the document in question 
contained, but it appeared to him 
highly probable, that it was fraught 
with important information ov the 
subject. However, if it should 
appear, that any other accounts, 
beside those on the table, were a}- 
luded to in the report, it was un- 
doubtedly open to any noble lord 
to move for their production. 

The earl of Carnarvon spoke 
shorily in explanation, after which 
the house adjourned, 

On Thursday, 25th of March, lord 
Hoiland gave notice, that he should 
net then bring forward his mo- 
ton for the appointment of a se- 
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lect corumittee, to take into con- 
sideration the papers relative to the 
civil list. 

On Monday, 20th March, his 
majesty'’s message being read, 

Lord Pelham conceiving the 
house to be completely masters of 
the subject before them, said, he 
would briefly recapitulate the state- 
ment of the expenditure, as it was 
divided into distinct classes. Un- 
der class the first, was arranged— 
Ist. Phe pensions and allowances 
to the royal family. 2d. ‘The sala- 
ries of the chanceHor, the speaker, 
and the judges of England and 
Wales. 3d. Salaries to ministers 
to foreign courts, being resident at 
the said courts, 4th. The approv 
ed bills of all tradesmen, artiticers, 
and Jebourers, for any articles sup- 
plied, or work done for his majes- 
ty’s service. 5th. The menial ser- 
vants of his majesty’s household : 
and the pension list. 7th. The sala- 
ries of all other places payable out 
of the civil list revenues. sth. The 
salaries and pensions of the high 
treasurer, or commissioners of the 
treasury, and chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. And Oth and lastly, oc- 
casional payments, His lordship 
explained upon each of these seve- 
ral classes, in what manner the de- 
crease, or increase had arisen, shew- 
ing that as far as regarded the es- 
tablishment for his majesty pergpn- 
ally, and the splendour and dignity 
attached to the crown, no increase 
whatever had arisen. In like man- 
ner he shewed, that by class 2, that 
of the salaries of the chancellor, 
the speaker, arid the judges «f Eng- 
land and Wales, there had been a 
decrease, which he accounted for 
by some of their appointments not 
having been immediately filled as 
they became vacant. In the 3d 
class, the salaries to ministers to 
foreign courts, he allowed there had 

been 
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been anincrease of 129,643]. 16s. 4d. 
which necessarily arose from the 
interruptions which occurred du- 
ring the progress of the war in 
our relations with several foreign 
courts. On class 4, there was an 
excess of 74,090]. 18s. Od. In the 
Sth class, the menial servants, he 
stated, that there was a decrease of 
605}. 18s. 5'd. On the pension 
list, class 6, there was a decrease of 
114,402!. The largest increase, 
his lordship said, was in the oc- 
casional payments, which was 
995,9031. 1s. 43d. to which might 
turther be added the sum of 51,079). 
Ys. Lid. being the amount of war- 
rants issued under this head, but 
not yet paid, as stated in the ac- 
count of debts, making the total 
excess of 1,047,587). 18. 63d. His 
lordship descanted summarily on 
these several circumstances, and 
said, it should be recollected that 
the money allotied to defray the 
expenditure of the civil list, was in 
the nature of an annuity: not sub- 
ject to the fluctuating increase of 
produce from any of their lordships 
private estates, but let all the vary- 
ing circumstances of the times be 
what they might, it produced nei- 
ther more vor less than the given 
sum allotted ; and, therefore, know- 
ing the sentiments of loyalty aad 
affection with which every one of 
their lordships were inspired, he 
had no doubt but they would una- 
nimously concur in support of the 
address, which he was about to 
move: which consisted of two 
parts—a profession of their loyalty 
and attachment to his mayjesty’s 
person ;' and a declaration of their 
readiness to concur in such plan 
for the relief of the civil list from 
the incumbrance upon it, as should 
be laid before, and appear to them 
to be wisely calculated to meet the 
object of his majesiy’s wishes. 


Earl Fitawilliam declared his 
hearty concurrence to the first 
of the address, but with regard o 
the second part, he conceived ; 
were not yet ripe for any such de. 
claration. He thought the houg 
ought strictly to inquire into the 
reason and causes to which the debe 
parliament was now called upon to 
discharge was attributable. [1 wy 
the more extraordinary that 
new excess should have arisen, be. 
cause by an act passed in the 
1782 (commonly called Mr. Burkes 
bill) restraints were actually pro. 
vided and enacted, to prevent the 
possibility of ministers aggin rop. 
ning the civil list in debt. By that 
act all the payments were arranged 
in classes, and the order of pay. 
ment prescribed. His lordship cop- 
cluded with moving an amend. 
ment, proposing to leave out the 
whole of the latter part of the ad- 
dress, and insert words signitying, 
that the house would proceed im- 
mediately to inquire into the causes 
of the excess and debt that had 
arisen in the course of the last six- 
teen years. 

Lord Hobart thought, when it 
was considered that so small a debt 
was accumulated upon the civil list 
expenditure in 16 years, the best 
way to manifest their respect to his 
majesty, would be to vote the ad- 


dress as moved by his noble friend, 


and therefore, reluctant as he felt 
to be obliged to oppose any motion 
of the noble earl, he must vote for 
the address, and against the amend- 
ment. 

Lord Holland said, that the no- 
ble lord who had just sat down 
seemed to imply, that his noble 
triend had moved an amendment 
highly disrespectful to his majesty; 
when, on the contrary he had mor 
ed a very moderate amendment, by 


no meaus disrespectful to the sore 
Feigy, 
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reign, gnd such as their duty to the 
house, the public, and themselves 
made necessary and proper. There 
had been blame impuiable to the 
management of most parts of the 
civil list since the year 1782, when 
Mr. Burke's bill bad passed. He 
complained that a committee had 
been denied him, for the purpose 
of instituting an inguiry into the 
causes of the debt, and now he 
was told, that any inquiry was un- 
necessary. If it had been found 
necessary tO appoint a committee 
of inquiry in the other house of 
parliament, it was equaliy so here. 
Many things had been charged to 
the civil list which should have 
been paid trom other sources. There 
were several items in it, such as the 
gratuities given to officers sent 
home with aews, &c. which ought 
to have been paid out of the extra- 
ordinaries of the army and navy. 
There was a very great difference 
berweea the increased expense in 
the establishments of aoblemeo and 
private gentlemen, and in that ot 
his majesty. It should be con- 
sidered that his majesty was exempt 
trom all those taxes which every 
subject, except members of the 
royal tamily, were obliged to pay: 
in the income tax alone there was 
a saving to the civil list of 90,000]. 
Rut it was useless to defend the 
arrears in quesiion on the ground 
of all the necessaries or life having 
risen in price, because it was stated 
that the excess did noi take place 
in consequence of the high price of 
provisions or the war, that it was 
not occasioned by any extraordi- 
nary expenses in the household es- 
tablishment of his majesty, but 
principally arose from what wete 
called occasional payments, but 
which were not explained; and 
this excess must appear much 
greater than it was stated te be, 
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when the exenerations from the 
civil gst were considered. These 
eonerations amounted to about 
30,0001. They were caused by 
the talling off of pensians, by cer- 
tain expenses having been trans- 
ferred to other funds, &c. It 
might certainly be said, that the 
late expensive war had added very 
considerably to the expenditure ; 
but there were other expensive 
wars in which no such charges had 
been made. He said the report 
of the committee of the house of 
commons was by no means satis- 
factory, nor did it clear up the 
variety of difficulties that present- 
ed themselves to the mind of any 
man desirous of clearly under- 
standing the papers on the table. 
Nearly the w hole of the debt con- 
sisted of what were called occa- 
sional payments, which had nothin, 
to do with the civil list, and which 
by being charged to it, did at once 
transgress on the letter and spirit 
of Mr. Burke's bill, His lordship 
said he had moved for the accounts 
of the army extraordinaries, be- 
cause he expected to find in them 
several entries that ought to make 
a part of the civil list, and so be 
found them. He gave credit to 
the late ministers for having charg- 
ed the civil list with the two suns 
of 10,0001. in time of peace, and 
25,000 |, in time of war, for secret 
services. His lordship next took 
notice of the charges in those ac- 
counts for the oflice of third secre- 
tary of state, which was thought to 
have been abolished ; but the ex- 
pense of which, at least, it never 
was the intention of Mr. Burke’s 
bill to pay out of the civil list. 
He mentioned the sums advanced 
to the duke of York, and the other 
princes, and said, he never under- 
stood that the civil list was design- 
ed tou be a money lender. And 

what 
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what sort of security had the pub- 
lic for the return of the money ad- 
vanced to those illustrious persons? 
It would have been much better 
to have charged the whole amount 
of those advances as an act of royal! 
munificence. After expressing his 
satisfaction at having heard that 
the income tax was to be repealed, 
his lordship brought a serious 
charge against the late ministers, 
for having suffered sixteen years to 
elapse, without ever taking notice 
of the debts that accumulated on 
the civil list. This was a most 
unpardonable neglect, which should 
not be passed over unnoticed. He 
would vote with ministers on this 
occasion, if they entered into a 
proper inquiry, and if the mode 
adopted for discharging the debt 
should be by a sinking fund—by 
setting apart a certain portion of 
his majesty’s income for the pay- 
ment of the arrears, in the same 
manner as was done in the case of 
the prince of Wales’s debts. He 
saw no reason why it was not as 
just to do so in one case, as in the 
other. The excess of the king’s 
expenses he looked on as a cir- 
cumstance big with danger to the 
country, and one which parliament 
ought to examine with great jea- 
lousy. For these reasons he would 
vote for his noble friend’s amend- 
ment, and he would sooner vote 
against discharging the debts at 
all, than vote without an inquiry. 
Lord Rawdon (earl Moira) said 
no man could be more anxious 
than he was to support the dignity 
and splendour of the crown: he 
should therefore vote with the no- 
ble secretary of state for the ad- 
dress originally moved, if by so 
doing he was not hereafier pre- 
cluded from calling for additional! 
apers, or explanations on the 
subject. He certainly was of opi- 
niea that the matter ovght to be 


fully investigated, and it appeared 
to him, that the present opporta. 
nity of examining, elucidating, and 
explaining the different applica. 
tions of the sums voted for the dix. 
charge of the expenditure of the 
civil list, was too precious to be 
passed by. He reminded their 
lordships that the main argument 
insisted upon in all the inflamma. 
tory pamphlets published during 
the war, was the great expense 
attending the support of the per. 
son of the monarch and his esta. 
blishment, the assertion insisted 
on, being, that his majesty cost the 
nation a million a year. It would 
therefore be well worth while to 
have the nature of the appropria- 
tion of the sum voted for the civi} 
list explained to the public, that 
men might sce how very small a 
portion of it was attached to 
the king’s personal expenses, and 
how much greater a part was ne 
cessarily expended in support of 
the salaries of the high officers, and 
judges of the land, in support of 
the due administration of equity, 
justice, and law, and how much 
more went again to the public ser- 
vices of the state. The effect 
these gross falsehoods had on the 
public mind was well known. He 
would tell the most enthusiastic of 
these demagogues, that the esta- 
blishment of a monarchy was as 
economical as that which belong- 
ed to any republic whatever. This 
assertion he supported by many 
apposite allusions and observations. 
He then proceeded to say, that 
the whole arrangement of the civil 
list was a bad one. Those sums 
called “ cecasional payments,” 
owght to appear more definite; 
and if they did not, it would be 
always a temptation to ministers 
to Joad the civil list with anomé- 
lous charges. The monarch ought 
always to have a separate allow- 
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ence; and that so ample as to pre- 
vent the possibility of any excess 
oceurring in the establishment of 
his household. He would have 
the sum for that particular purpose 
much larger than it was. At that 
time he would forbear saying any 
thing concerning the affairs ot the 
prince, but he ‘thought the provi- 
sions for the younger branches of 
the royal family were much too 
smal! for their rank and situation in 
life. His lordship then repeated 
the condition on which he gave his 
vote. 

Lord Pelham assured his lord- 
ship that nothing could be farther 
from his meaning than to hint that 
apy noble lord would preclude him- 
self from moving tor any commit- 
tee, or papers, or inquiry, by vot- 
ing for the address. 


"The earl of Caernarvon said, the 


business before the house had taken 
a very different appearance by the 
mode in which the two noble secre- 


taries had treated it: they had in- 
volved the subject in serious mis- 
chief by the most singular doctrine 
which had ever been asserted in a 
British Parliament: his majesty’s 
ministers had said, that the debts 
of the crown (however incurred, 
and to whatever extent) were to be 
paid, not scrutinized: and indeed 
one of the noble secretaries had re- 
probated the committee, appointed by 
the commons, for inquiry, as guilty 
ef unprecedented and almost imper- 
tinent curiosity which had never be- 
fore been suffered. The noble se- 
cretary informed them, that for six- 
teen years elapsed since the last 
payment of debt, every year had 
added a fresh debt: it was their 
duty to examine whether the provi- 
sions of that act had been ne- 
glected, or were inefticient for the 
purpose; the provisions of the act 
appeared wise; it was directed that 
an annual estimate should be made 
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of the necessary expenses, by the 
proper officer in each department, 
and delivered into the treasury, and 
that the estimate should not be ex- 
ceeded above a stated sum, without 
sufficient reasons to be assigned, and 
delivered also to the ‘Treasury :, 
with this injunction obeyed, an ac- 
cumulation of debt for sixteen 
years covld not have happened, 
without the attention of parliament 
having been drawn to the facts, or 
unless ministers had had causen to 
have avoided the scrutinizing eye of 
parliament. He then adverted to 
the arrangement of the civil list 
into separate classes, which ought 
to be paid in regular succession, 
leaving the salaries of the officers 
of the Treasury to the last, in or- 
der that no long accumulation of 
debt, without parliamentary inves- 
tigation, might exist: it was also 
enacted, that after two years arrears 
of salaries, such arrears should be 
extinguished, and no claim of debt 
on that head should exist: it was 
their duty, therefore, to examine, 
whether the officers of the crown 
had paid the expenses of the civil 
government in the order prescribed, 
and whether there were arrears of 
salaries above two years standing to 
be wiped from the debt. It was 
asserted that none of the salaries 
were forfeited, for that only seven 
quarters were due; but it was diffi- 
cult to reconcile this fact to the 
statement of the noble secretary, 
who represented the debt to be an 
annual accumulation for sixteen 
years ; which was impossible, unless 
the several classes had been paid 
out of the order prescribed. By 
the statement, not two years’ sa- 
laries were due out of sixteen; of 
course, fourteen years’ salaries had 
been paid ; and if the act had been 
obeyed, no arrears in the prior 
classes could not have existed when 
the salaries were paid: the mode by 

k which 
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which this important act had been 
defeated, intentionally or ignorantly, 
ought diligent!y to be enquired into, 
and asc riained, to prevent this 
growing evil. The noble secretary, 
at the very moment he denied the 
right of parliament to investigate 
the debt, felt that the remaining spi- 
rit of independence of the house 
might revolt at the absurdity of the 
assertion, and therefore in some 
measure contradicted himself, by 
making observations on the debt, 
and drew their attention to the 7th 
class, in the. printed report of the 
house of commons, which, like 
the rest of the report, was ca!cu- 
laced to confuse rather than to elu- 
cidate: he gave credit to the officers 
of the crown for their great care 
and good management, by which 
the expense of that class was re- 
duced from 81,0001, to 63,000). ; 
but the slightest attention to the re- 
port, marked that a great number 
of persons which were charged up- 
on the estimate of 81,440h. had 
been tramsfi rred from that clas , 
be paid out of another fund, ealied 
the fee fund; and that could not 
be an inadvertency, for if the re- 
port had not stated it, the noble 
secretaries musi have known it, for 
they themselves, the two secretaries 
of state, their clerks, and those of 
the Treasury, were no longer a 
charge on that class, but they were 
in direct disobedience of the act, 
and to the subversion of its effect, 
transterred to the tee tand, where 
payment was not made subordinate 
to the regulations of the act. Be- 
sides the salaries before mentioned, 
his lordship said the expenses of the 
king's messengers had been like- 
wise transferred to another account, 
and their order of payment thereby 
criminally changed. The expenses 
also of the commissioners of In- 
dia affairs had been removed from 
Uiat class, and had diminished 


if AND 


the expenses of that class, withors 
diminution of the civil list ex 

or increase of the merit of minis, 
ters: who had by the occasional jp, 
sertion and omission (for no inrelj. 
gible reason) of 11,0001. estimay 
of the tradesmen of the yoy 
princes, in cless 4, made it unig. 
telligible. They had given the 
whole increased’ expense, on the 
whole class of the approved bill o 
tradesmen, and that whole incregg 
was stated at 395,060]. 165. 54 
They then, for the sopposed sake 
of perspicuity, divided this why 
class into two parts, and made out 
the increased expense of each of 
the subdivisions, and the increased 
expense of one of these subdiyi. 
sions of the cv/o/e expense amount. 
ed to 501,351]. 5s. 3$d. that was 
to say, that the increased expenses 
of a part, were greater than the 
increased expenses of the whole, 
His lordship observed, he had said 
thus much to shew the necessity of 
enquiry, and to establish it asa 
duty ef which they could not d- 
vest themselves. 

Lord Pelham explained the m- 
ture of the fee fund, declaring that 
they were legal fees of office funded, 
out of which the salaries of the 
secretaries of state, and other great 
officers, were paid ; aod if the fund 
did not produce a sum sufficient for 
that purpost, it was supplied by 
the Treasury. 

‘The eatl of Westmoreland ssid, 
after perusing the papers on the @ 
ble, it would not be deemed neces 
sary to enter into any such enquity 
as was calied for. if any one wa 
dissatisfied at the expenditure eX 
ceeding the income of the civil 
list, let him look back to our his 
tory, and see the splendour @ 
which the monarchs of this country 
formerly lived. But he would ge 
no farther back than a century 
King William enjoyed an incoms 
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- .. which, if the diffe- 
wade» alue of money, and 
the price of all necessaries at that 
and the pres “nt pers 4, were consi- 
dered, woukl be foun 1 infinitely a 
lorver income tian his majesty pos- 
7 gsed at the present time. And if 
hig majesty now continued to pos- 
cess the hereditary revenues of the 
which had been exchanged 
annuity, he would 
richer than he 
Burke's bill gave 


creas 
tor the present 
be eleven millions 
Mr. 


now was. 


powe rto his ma esty to make occas 


sonal to any branches 
of his family he chose, and it would 
be very hard indeed if he could not 
sometimes, out of his royal bounty, 

pair the consequences ot juvenile 

d4iseretions. tle at length con- 
cluded with declariog tl wat he should 
vote for the address, as moved by 
his noble friend. 

ihe house livided— 

Contents—vO, Non-contents—4. 

Adjourned. 

In the houst of commons, on 
\londay, the 15th of March, the 
chancellor of the exchequer gave 
notice, that if the report ot the 
committee was printed in time to 
be distributed to the members on 
Tharsday, it was his intention to 
move on Monday that it be referred 
to the committee of supply, toge- 
ther with his majesty’s message. 
He next moved, that the book con- 
taining an account of special grants 
— now be returned to the 
Treasury: the immediate purpose 
tor which it was produced being 
satished. 

Mr. Tierney thought it highly 
necessary that the house should re- 
main in possession of the book, 
oa otherwise members would be taking 
he report merely on the credit of 
twenty-one gentlemen composing 
the committee. He denied that 
tas house could have the proper 


allow 1pces 
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means of deciding on the report, 
unless they had access to the docu- 
ments on which it was founded. 

Mr. Bragge said, till the report 
was seen and consulted, he thought 
it was going too far to presume on 
its not containing all requisite infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Tierney said, if it could be 
stated that there was only one copy 
of the book, or that it was poer- 
ticularly wanted for any purpose 
connected with the public business, 
then, indeed, the motion might 
be proper, but as the matter stood, 
it seemed to him that the book 
would lie with ful'y as much pro- 
priety on the table of the house, as 
on the table of the Treasury. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that this was the only copy of 
the book in question: and that it 
would be required in the other 
house before any motion could be 
made. He had no wish to conceal 
a single item from the house, and 
if the information contained in the 
report was not completely satistic- 
tory, he pledged himself to sup- 
port any proposition calculated to 
give additional information to the 
house, 

Mr. Bragge said, that the commit- 
tee had made no arbitrary extracts 
from these books: the whole con- 
tents were stated. If, upon exa- 
mination, it should appear that it 
had been done in too loose a man- 
ner, it would be open to the ho- 
nourable gentleman, or any other 
member, to call for a more particu- 
lar account. 

Mr. Tierney and Mr. Bragge 
spoke alternately for and against 
the motion, when Mr. Vansittart 
declared he did not see the utility of 
retaining the book: but thought 
it would be much better to see its 
contents arranged under proper 
heads in the report. 
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The motion was then agreed to. 

On Monday, the 29th of March, 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
moved, ‘‘ That the report of the 
commiitee on the civil list expendi- 
ture be referred to the committee of 
supply.” 

‘This motion be'ng agreed to, the 
chanceilor of the exchequer begged 
Jeave first to advert to his mayesty's 
messege. He hed the satisfaction 
to say, there was now recorded on 
the journals o: pailiament, a plain, 
clear, distinct and satisfactory siate- 
ment of what really were the charge 
an expenditure of his majesty’s civ] 
list, and which he hoped would 
afford a complete answer io a variety 
of comments made, some of which 
were the result of ignorance, others 
partook rather more of the spirit of 
disattection on the subject of the civil 
list, by which it would appear how 
ill-tounded the supposition was, that 
his majesty’s income, proceeding out 
of it to himself was enormous: the 
contrary was the fact, and he trusted, 
that all assertions to that effect would 
now be set at rest forever. It was 
a proposition which he undertook 
to establish, that his majesty, now 
upon the throne, did not, in point 
of income or revenue, enjoy any 


-more than any one of his illustrious 


predecessors enjoyed. He wished 
to cal] the attention of the committee 
most particulirly to this subject; 
and therefure it might not be amiss 
to recollect, the enormous resources 
of wealth and opulence of the kings 
of this country in former times, and 
some of those not very antient times ; 
ata period to which some persons 
would be pleased to refer, by way of 
contrast to the present day, both in 
public policy of government, and 
public wealth. By this mode of 
judging, the committee would have 
at once a view of the moderation of 
his majesty’s civil listrevenue. In 


the times to which he alluded, the 


king had the disposal of the why, 
of the revenue of the country, ¢, 

cept at some tmes of public*¢. 

gency, when, on account of s 

or increased demands upon the stay 

it became necessary tor the monar, 
to resort to the house of COMMons, 
It was on such occasions, and such 
only, that the commons had the phi 

vilege of restraint on the condug 
of the executive government, and 
which now was adequate to ail the 
purposes that were necessary for the 
check of abuses by the executive 
government. It was at the com. 
mencement of the reign of Charles 
the Second, that the system 

to take place whi h gave a check, 
or means of controul to the house of 
commons, and through their me. 
dium, the people, over the abuses 
of the executive government. which 
were often intolerable under the 
heads of tonnage, pre emption, &c., 
and a price was set upon the de- 
liverance of the public from these 
imposts, and the revenue of the 
king of England was settled on iss 
present foundation. The revenue 
of the crown in the reign of king 
James the Second was two millions 
per annum. At the commencement 
of the reign of king William the 
Third, a question was put, whether 
his majesty jure corona, was entitled 
or not to those revenues which far 
merly of right belonged to the king 
of England? The commons at that 
time abstained from coming to 4 
decision on the question, and hap- 
pily for the people of England, 
large portion of the revenue enjoyed 
by the kings of England before the 
revolution were commuted, came 
into another channel, and found its 
way into the hands of the subject, 
at which time, the parliament bat- 
ing refused to determine whether 
those dues formerly enjoyed by our 
kings, belonged to king William 
right of the crown when he a = 
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established a civil list, an annual 
expense attending the 


sum for the 
civil establishment of his majesty, 
and it was upon this principle the 
establishment of the crown had heen 
capported ever s nce ; 2D the agreed 
with Mr. Fox, that the civil hist ought 
not to be the subject of an annual 
vote in psrhament. but a permanent 

un voted during the life of the 
reigning prince : but this principle 
must also be subject to mutation, 
from the various circumstances 
wich time pr duced. It must, 
from the nature of the thing, be 
obvious to the committee, that cir- 
cumstances might vary the value of 
, sum granted tor the support of the 
civil list annually. The value of 
money was never along while sta- 
tionary, it increased or diminished 
in proportion asa country advanced 
or declined in circumstances. In 
proportion as the price of things 
became higher, the value of money 
of course diminished: and this was 
the case as a country advanced in its 
general wealth: and upon this idea 
an augmentation of the civil list 
had taken place at different times, 
In 16907 it was that the civil list 
establishment was permanently set- 
tled, and the sum was then 650,000). 
In the reign of George the First, the 
civil hist establishment was 850,000}. 
during which reign applications were 
made to parliament for considerable 
grants for the relief of the civil list, 
which grants were made; but what 
Was most important now, andcoming 
nearer to our time, was, that which 
was voted ou the accession of George 
the Second. It was then made 
800,000!. during which reign there 
were two instances of votes in aid of 
the civil list, 10 make good its defi- 
ciencies. When his present majesty 
came tothe throne, many and va- 
rious Opimons were entertained, 
Whether the revenues of king 
Charles the Second were not be- 
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reditary in the crown of England: 
but the civil list was now otherwise 
settled than by appropriating any of 
those revenues to its aid. Here the 
chancellor ot the exchequer went 
over, succinctly, the leading parts of 
the history of the civil list, during 
the reign of George the Second and 
read the message from the king to 
the house of commons ; which was 
called by Sir W. Biackstone the 
bounty of the crown. In conse- 
quence of this, pariiament granted 
800,000] , subect to a lite annuity 
to the princess dewager of Wales, 
the princess Amelia, ond the then 
duke of Cumberland, by which his 
majesty had left an mcome of 
more than 750.0001. In the year 
1700, about wine years after his 
present majesty came to the throne, 
an application was made to that 
house, and the sum of 513.0001, 
was voted in aid of the civil list, 
to pay offarrears. In 1775, 100,000), 
was voted for the same purpose, 
In 1776, the growing incumbrances 
of his majesty became great, and 
another application to parliament 
became necessary, and 618,340)1. 
was granted to relieve his majesty 
from the difficulties and pressure, 
upon the civil list. In 1784, 60,000). 
In 1786, 210,000]. ‘The whol= 
amoont of these aids to the civ‘) 
list, up tothis time, was 1,501,851), 
The grant to his present majesty, 
since his accession, had not the ad- 
vantage of his predecessors, namely, 
that of having the power of ap- 
plying any excess which certain re- 
venues might produce beyond the 
800,000!1. Whereas, his present 
majesty had na means whatever 
beyond tht sam. Nor could the re- 
venues ot his majesty’s predecessors, 
be less than 800,000l. although part 
of it depended upon the produce 
of certain duties, because parlia- 
ment engaged to make up that 
sum, whatever the deficiency of the 
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The motion was then agreed to. 

On Monday, the 20th of March, 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
moved, ‘‘ That the report of the 
commiitee on the civil list expendi- 
ture be referred to the committee of 
supply.” 

This motion be'ng agreed to, the 
chanceilor of the exchequer begged 
Jeave first to advert to his majesty's 
messege. He had the satisfaction 
to say, there was now recorded on 
the journals ot pailiament, a plain, 
clear, distinct. and satisfactory state- 
ment of what_really were the charge 
and expenditure of his majesty’s civ) 
list, and which he hoped wouid 
afford a complete answer io a variety 
of comments made, some of which 
were the result of ignorance, others 
partook rather more of the spirit of 
disaffection onthe subject of the civil 
list, by which it would appear how 
ill-founded the supposition was, that 
his majesty’s income, proceeding out 
of it to himself was enormous: the 
contrary was the fact, and he trusted, 
that all assertions to that effect would 
now be set at rest forever. It was 
a proposition which he undertook 
to establish, that his majesty, now 
upon the throne, did not, in point 
of income or revenue, enjoy any 


-more than any one of lis illustrious 


predecessors enjoyed. He wished 
to cal] the attention of the committee 
most particularly to this subject; 
and therefore it might not be amiss 
to recollect, the enormous resources 
of wealth and opulence of the kings 
of this country in former times, and 
some of those not very antient times ; 
ata period to which some persons 
would be pleased to refer, by way of 
contrast to the present day, both in 
public policy of government, and 
public wealth. By this mode of 
judging, the committee would have 
at once a view of the moderation of 
his majesty's civil list revenue. In 


the times to which he alluded, the 


king had the disposal of the whol, 
of the revenue of the country, ¢. 
cept at some times of public*eyj, 

gency, when, on account of » 

or increased demands upon the state 

it became necessary tor the monare, 
to resort to the house of commons. 
It was on such occasions, and such 
only, that the commons had the-pyj. 

vilege of restraint on the conduc 
of the executive government, and 
which now was adequate to ail the 
purposes that were necessary for the 
check of abuses by the executive 
government. It was at the com. 
mencement of the reign of Charles 
the Second, that the system begay 
to take place whi h gave a check, 
or means of controul to the house of 
commons, and through their me. 
dium, the people, over the abuses 
of the executive government, which 
were often intolerable under the 
heads of tonnage, pre emption, &c., 
and a price was set upon the de- 
liverance of the public from these 
imposts, and. the revenue of the 
king of England was settled on its 
present foundation. The revenue 
of the crown in the reign of king 
James the Second was two millions 
per annum. At the commencement 
of the reign of king William the 
Third, a question was put, whether 
his majesty jure corona, was entitled 
or not to those revenues which for 
merly of right belonged to the king 
of England? The commons at that 
time abstained from coming to a 
decision on the question, and hap- 
pily for the people of England, a 
large portion of the revenue enjoyed 
by the kings of England before the 
revolution were commuted, came 
into another channel, and found its 
way into the hands of the subject, 
at which time, the parliament hav- 
ing refused to determine whether 
those dues formerly enjoyed by our 
kings, belonged to king William a 
right of the crown when he took s 

es 
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established a civil List, an annual 
yum for the expense attending the 
civil establishment of his majesty, 
and it was upon Us principle the 
establishment of the crown had been 
supported ever s nce 5 and he agreed 
with Mr. Fox, that the civil list ought 
not tobe the subject of an annual 
yote in perhament, Dut a permanent 
sum voted during the lite ot the 
reigning prince: but this principle 
must also be subject to mutation, 
from the various circumstances 
which time produced. It must, 
from the nature of the thing, be 
obvious to the committee, that cir- 
cumstances might vary the value of 
, sum granted tor the support of the 
civil list annually. The value of 
money was never a long while sta- 
tionary, it increased or diminished 
in proportion as a country advanced 
or declined in circumstances. In 
proportion as the price of things 
became higher, the value of money 
of course diminished: and this was 
the case as a country advanced in its 
general wealth: and upon this idea 
an augmentation of the civil list 
had taken place at different times. 
In 1697 it was that the civil list 
establishment was permanently set- 
tled, and the sum was then 680,000). 
In the reign of George the First, the 
civil list establishment was 850,000]. 
during which reign applications were 
made to parliament for considerable 
grants for the relief of the civil list, 
which grants were made; but what 
Was most important now, andcoming 
Dearer to our time, was, that which 
was voted ou the accession of George 
the Second. It was then made 
800,0001. during which reign there 
were two instances of votes in aid of 
the civil list, 10 make good its defi- 
ciencies. When his present majesty 
came tothe throne, many and va- 
rious opimons were entertained, 
Whether the revenues of king 


Charles the Second were not he- 


14g 


reditary in the crown of England: 
but the civil list was now otherwise 
settled than by appropriating any of 
those revenues to its aid. Here the 
chancellor of the exchequer went 
over, succinctly, the leading parts of 
the history of the civil list, duri 
the reign of George the Second 
read the message from the king to 
the house of commons ; which was 
calléd by Sir W. Blackstone the 
bounty of the crown. In conse- 
quence of this, parliament granted 
800,000] , sub:ect to a life annuity 
to the princess dewager of Wales, 
the princess Amelia, and the then 
duke of Cumberland, by which his 
majesty had left an imcome of 
more than 750,0001. In the year 
1769, about nine years after his 
present majesty came to the throne, 
an application was made to that 
house, and the sum of 513,000l, 
was voted in aid of the civil list, 
to pay offarrears. In 1775, 100,000). 
was voted for the same purpose, - 
In 1776, the growing incumbrances 
of his majesty became great, and 
another application to parliament 
became necessary, and 618,340). 
was granted tg relieve his majesty 
from the difficulties and pressure, 
upon the civil list In 1784, 60,000). 
In 1786, 210,000]. The whol+ 
amount of these aids to the civ‘) 
list, up tothis time, was 1,501,851). 
The grant to his present majesty, 
since his accession, had not the ad- 
vantage of his predecessors, namely, 
that of having the power of ap- 
plying any excess which certain re- 
venues might produce beyond the 
800,000!. Whereas, his present 
majesty had na means whatever 
beyond that sum. Nor could the re- 
venues of his majesty's predecessors, 
be less than 800,000l. although part 
of it depended upon the produce 
of certain duties, because parlia- 
ment engaged to make up that 
sum, whatever the deficiency of the 
K 3 pro- 
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produce might be. He conceived 
after all these observations and 
statements ; and considering the cir- 
cumstances of his majesty’s family, 
and the progressive increase in the 
price of all the articles of life, and 
above all the rapid increase of the 
wealth of the nation, from the ac- 
cession to the year 1786 ; that an 
aid ought to be granted for the 
deficiency attending the civil list. 
He owned that some things he 
found in the report of the com- 
mitiee, were matters of regret, for 
it would produce a considerable ad- 
dition to the burthens of the people, 
if the house should adopt that which 
he should propose: but he was well 


satisfied, that there was no j 
tation of mismanagement jp the 
course of the appiication of this 
civil list revenue. Nor was there 
an instance of correption, nop 
profusion in the application = t9¥, 
Justrate this by fact, he should ref, 
to some parts of the report of th. 
committee, containing informatie, 
most justly laid before the hone 
In page 66, of the report, com. 
paring the charges ot the Citi] 
establishment of increase and de. 
crease of charges, vpon an average 
of 16 years, trom the Sth of Jan. 
ary, 1786, tothe Sth of Jan 
last, the account stood thas: 


On an Average of Sixteen Years. 











Increase. Decrease. 
Ist Class - - - - £4,613 12 11} £ 
Se 
3d - - - - - 8,102 14 92 
4th - . ° + 24,747 11 Of 
5th Ce Ie 6 Te Se (6 
6th - - - - - - - - - 7,150 3 6 
7th b oie pile Ole call Rely “Gt i> oie 
Bth - - - - - - - - 14 3 6} 
Occasional payments - 58,500 3 5t 
£095,964 2 2% £15,560 17 54 
Deduct decrease - 15,560 17 5} 
Net increase - 80,403 4 §&} 





From this statement, he was sure 
the excess wasreadily accounted for. 
He begged however, to have it 
understood, that he did not impute 
the increase in the expenditure to 
the war, merely as war, but that it 
took place during a period of war, 
and that during that time we had 
met three years of scarcity. Many 
articles of his ma‘csty’s household 
had indeed been advanced in con- 
sequence of the war, as in the ur- 
dinary case of taxes. That was the case 


in respect to wine, and some other 
articles, the expense of which was 
defrayed out of the civil list, © 
that the circumstances of the times 
considered, the excess upon the 
civil list was not only matter of 
satisfaction, but astonishment it w4% 
not more. He was fully aware 
there were many parts of this ac 
count which might require espla- 
nation, but not from those whose 
attention had been turned particd- 
larly to the subject. There were 

some 
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anced by her misjesty 
wom ne support of the Younger 
branches of the royal family, the 
ole of which debt amounted only 
to 28,6341. ‘There was advanced 
hy the queen, to the prince of 
Wales, for the support of the prin- 
cess Charlotte, 21,0701. Now con- 
sidering the jimits and restrictions 
of his royal highnesss means, It 
was not reasonable that this sum 
should be defrayed by him, nor 
was it jast that it should be taken 
ont of his majesty’s civil list re- 
venue. The next subject was pen- 
sions: after reading the sums total 
of the items under this head, he 
proceeded to state, that upon the 
pensions at home there was an 
uniform decrease, amounting to 
175,7001. upon those to foreign 
ministers there was an increase ot 
92,5231. Upon the subject of com- 
pensation tor the loss of officers, 
&e. the total of the decrease for 
the same period (40 years) was 
115,5021. so very considerable was 
the decrease in this particular. There 
was a sum of 7,0001., which the 
committee would not regret; it 
was for different sums advanced to 
earry on the congress at Amiens. 
He apprehended also, that the sums 
advanced to the different branches 
of the royal family, would meet the 
approbation of the committee. Gen- 
tleman might have séme difference 
of opinion upon the subject of al- 
lowances to ministers at foreign 
courts, but in his opinion they were 
all unavoidable ; so, he considered 
the expense of prosecuting persons 
for certain offences against the state ; 
which occasioned a considerable 
augmentation of expense. Another 
article, on which he did not appre- 
hend any difference of opinion was, 
the expense incurred in consequence 
ot the dispute between this country 
and neutral nations, adjusted, as 
the committee would recollect that 


some sums adv 


wl 


15! 


matter had been. On the subject of 
the charges of secretaries of state, 
employment of messengers, &c. he 
should say nothing unless particu- 
larly called upon tor that purpose. 
He should abstaio in the same man- 
ner on the subject of law charges. 
Indeed there was » considerable dif- 
ference of opinion upon the subject 
of the meaning of Mr. Burke's bill, 
which was worded so loosely that it 
was extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to attach to it any precis¢é 
or definite meaning in many of its 
parts. It was indeed said, that the 
whole burthen of the arrears was to 
fall on the last class therein stated. 
That could not be sq, for, according 
to that construction, there were 
many offices to which no salaries 
whatever were anoexed. He had 
indeed some good reasons for appre- 
hending that the true constraction 
of Mr. Burke's bill was that which 
the practice under it required. He 
then went over all the items, of 
which the arrears now standing are 
composed, the amount of which 
was 990,0531. a sum which, he said, 
it was impossible to contemplate 
without regret, but which he had 
fully, and he hoped satisfactorily 
proved, was not at all appropriated, 
as some had most erroneously sup- 
posed, for his majesty’s personal use, 
or for his own household establish- 
ment. Was there to be found on 
the civil list, in any instance, the 
ehara.ter of profusion? Had we 
seen any thing but what was to be 
esteemed a necessary splendour on 
the part of the royal family ?—cer- 
tainly none. The sum advanced for 
the discharge of the arrears of the 
civil list for the same period, in ano- 
ther reign, wus more than was now 
required ; and he wished to know, 
whether there was any reason for 
supposing that, although 1,400,000. 
were justly granted at a former ve- 
riod, there ought not to be 900,000!. 

KA granted 
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granted, now? For his own part, 
all circumstances considered, he 
thought the present arrears extreme- 
ly moderate, that it gave full proof 
of remarkable frugality, that the 
oeconomy was very great, for which 
reason he trusted there would be no 
opposition to the resolution with 
which he should conclude. The 
subject of the West India resources, 
to which he referred some time 
since, was fit matter for separate 
discussion; the civil list arrears 
ought, in his opinion, to be paid off, 
without taking that matter into 
consideration at all. He was well 
convinced, that if there were no re- 
sources but such as he had hinted at, 
parliament would find them abun- 
dant, in the good sense, the justice, 
and the loyalty of the people of 
England. ‘Though it was not his 
intention to propose any permanent 
addition now to the civil list, yet he 
should not hesitate in saying, that 
he hoped some relief would be af- 
forded it hereafter, by taking from 
jt some charges which at present it 
bore, and which, in his opinion, did 
not belong to it, and laying them on 
the consolidated fund. He then 
concluded with moving, ‘‘ That it 
is the opinion of this committee that 
asum, not exceeding 990,0531. be 
granted to his majesty to discharge 
arrears and debts due and owing on 
the civil list, on the 18th of January 
1802.” 

Mr. Fox began by disclaiming 
any share in the imputation of those 
who were disposed to criticise with 
unusual severity the expenses of the 
civil list, and of the monarchical es- 
tablishments. He rejoiced in the 
notice which the right honourable 
gentleman had given of his inten- 
tion to repeal the tax upon income, 
than which a more violent, pernici- 
ous, oppressive, arbitrary, and vexa- 
tious measure never was adopted, 
vt ofa more direct tendency to sub- 
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vert the attachment of the people tg 
the government. The right ho. 
nourable gentleman, he said, had 
gone at a great length into the his. 
tory of the civil list, which appear. 
ed to him to have as little to do whth 
the subject then before the house, as 
any question of the most remote 
antiquity. Every thing was chang. 
ed since the periods with which the 
right honourable gentleman com. 
menced. ‘The hereditary revenues 
of the crown were in those days the 
resources of the state, they were 
held as a trust for the public. They 
were the funds from which fleets 
and armies were to be equipped and 
maintained ; they were the means 
by which the state was to be de 
fended from foreign attack, and pro- 
tected at home by civil government, 
These were occasions when extra- 
ordinary aids were requisite, when 
fitteenths, &c. were granted. ‘The 
nature of affairs were now, how- 
ever, wholly changed. Parliament 
had now undertaken to provide the 
funds for all the great expenses, 
and all the old funds employed for 
these objects had therefore fallen 
under the controul of parliament, 
for it would be absurd to suppose, 
that parliament, having assumed the 
whole burden of the great national 
expenses, the hereditary revenues, 
as they were called, should be at 
once exonerated from all contribu. 
tion, and exempted from all con- 
troul. Under such an ivterpreta- 
tion, the new financial system would 
be an intolerable grievance. As to 
the doubts of the right honourable 
gentleman, respecting king Wil- 
liam, the question, if evaded in 
words, was substantially decided. 
By facts it was clearly expressed in 
the new scheme of fixing a civli 
list, that however William might 
have the same right as if he had ac- 
quired the crown by immediate de- 
scent, the hereditary revenues of the 
crewa 
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crown were under the controul of 
arliament, and subject to its ap- 
propriation. Whatever migh lin, 4 F 
pear to the superstiious tory mr o 

those days, the right was still what 
it was after the revolution. His 
present majesty indeed had no right, 
as heir of James II. in no sense, but 
he was the heir of king William he 
trusted, in every sense, and George 
III. had no right which king Wil- 
liom did not possess. Parliament, 
in settling the civil list, appropriat- 
ed certain revenues for that pur- 
pose, some of w hich formed part of 
the hereditary revenue. They tixed 
the sum of 700,0001. annually, but 
voder this condition, that if the 
funds produced any surplus it should 
be accounted for. He thought not 
adoubt remained respecting fixing 
the civil list for life : it was so set- 
tied in king William's reign, and in 
every instance since had so continu- 
ed, wisely and judiciously. The 
right honourable gentleman had 
mentioned, that in queen Anne's 
reign, an application was made for 
aidto the civil list: he presumed 
he was right. With respect to the 
sum granted to George I. he believ- 
ed it was 700,000]. not 800,000). 
The burdens which affected the 
civil list, at the commencement of 
the king's reign, in the allowances 
to the duke of Cumberland, &c. 
had also been enumerated, but it 
had not been mentioned, that the 
civil list of George I. was de facto, 
for several years loaded with an al- 
lowance of 100,0001. a year to the 
prince of Wales. In that reign 
there was an application to relieve 
the civil list, but it should be re- 
membered no new burden was in- 
curred by the public from that ap- 
pication. A six pence per poond 
Was imposed upon all places and 
Peasions, payable out of that fund, 
and therefore if the civil list con- 
Wacted debts the public was not 
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called upon to discharge them. The 
civil list settled upon George II. was 
800,000!. During that reign ao ap- 
plication was made to parliament, 
pot to pay off arrears, but, as he 
conceived, to make the tunds avail- 
able to the extent of the sum voted. 
Besides, was not the civil list of 
George II. burdened with thoseal- 
lowances, which were brought for- 
ward so prominently as affecting his 
majesty in the first part of his reign? 
Frederick, prince of Wales, had for 
many years an allowance of 50,0001, 
The duke of Cumberland, for a 
great part of that reign, had the 
same allowance, which he received 
for several years after the accession 
of his majesty. He should now pro- 
ceed to the arrangement of his ma- 
jesty’s civil list. ‘The message 
which preceded that arrangement 
was honourable to his miajesty's sen- 
timents, and had his ministers ad- 
hered to the principles it announced 
it would have proved highly advan- 
tageous to the public. The right 
honourable gentleman said, that at 
the time when his majesty's civil list 
was settled at 800,000). many per- 
sons foresaw that it would be inade- 
quate. The event belonged to a 
period before the right honourable 
gentleman and himself were old 
enough to observe ; but when the 
names of the duke of Newcastle, 
the earl of Chatham, and the earl 
of Bute, were brought forward as 
the ministers then acting, was it to 
be supposed that such a ministry 
durst not propose what they believ- 
ed to be an adequate provision for 
the king's civil list? ‘There is not 
the least reason to suppose that they 
entertained such sentiments of the 
arrangement. Nine years, how- 
ever, after 800,000!. had beeu voted, 
an application was made to partilia- 
ment to discharge an arrear of 
550,000!. which had accrued, not- 
withstanding the defalcations by the 

duke 
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duke of Camberland in the year 
1705. Parliament paid off the debt, 
as many thought, too precipitately. 
In the space otf eight years from that 
period, a new arrear of 000,000). 
was contracted, and the 
again, as he thought, unwisely com- 
pled with the demand of minisiers. 
The event had shown, as in many 


house 


other cases it had, that a system of 


too easy and generous liberality to 
the crown only flatters the disposi- 
tion to prodigality, and emboldens 
administration to new demands on 
the public purse. Not only was the 
arrear paid off, but the sum of 
900,000!. was voted as the amount 
of the civil list—a sum, as was said 
by Sir Fletcher Norton, the speaker, 
in his address to his majesty on the 
occasion, a sum ‘‘ great beyond ex- 
ample, gicat beyond his majesty's 
utmost wants ;” bestowed too ata 
time when, Sit Fletcher says, the 
people were labouring under bur- 
dens almost too grievous to be 
borne. And if the burdens of the 
state could be so described in 1777, 
what character could be given to 
those of the present day ? He passed 
many high encomiums on the con- 
duct and character of Sir Fletcher 
Norton, and particularly extolled 
the speech alluded to, which at his 
request was read by the clerk of the 
honse, for which Sir Fletcher re- 
ceived the public thanks of the 
house, He then proceeded to the 
consideration of Mr. Burke's bill, 
and after a just compliment to his 
abilities, denied that it was so loose- 
ly worded, as the right honourable 
gentieman argued. So much was Mr. 
Burke himself convinced that his bill 
would prodace the effect he had 
mentioned, that he boasted, as one 
of the advantages of it, that hence- 
forth no arrear in the civil list could 
ever take place. He reprobated the 
frequent calls upon parliament for 
the discharge of debts improvidently 
4 


AND 


incurred, and contended that thy 
civil list should be voted tor life, 
and the quantum fixed by pari, 
ment ought not to be exceedeg 
Variations in the expenses from 
ycar toyear must have been for 
but an exceeding ought to be com. 
pensated by a future saving. Ifay 
arrear was incurred, ministers should 
restrict the expenditure, till itwas 
paid off: may, reforms and te, 
ductions, if necessary, should 
adopted, to prevent an accumals. 
tion of debt, and to create a sort of 
sinking tund for its extinction, Par. 
liament having settled what the civil 
list should be, nuinisters were guilty 
of usurping the legislative authority 
in extending the actual amount be. 
yond the sum fixed. Ministers did 
not consider the aids the civil list 
had received. Mr. Burke's bill, by 
abolishing places to the extent of 
30,0001. a year, actually increased 
it to that amount. It was to becon- 
sidered too, that no small part of 
the civil list consisted of fixed sala- 
ries, such as the great officers of 
state, which had not been increased 
since the days of Charies II. The 
source of increase, owing to tem 
porary causes, must apply only to 
the tradesmen’s bills ; and if any 
part were at all to be paid off, that 
would be the branch of arrears he 
should be induced to give his con- 
sent that parliament should dis- 
charge. Many of the occasional 
expenses appeared to him unjusti- 
fiable, particularly the sending ad- 
ditional ministers to various foreign 
coasts, to transact business to which 
our resident ministers were folly 
competent. He also thought the 
establishment of a third secretary 
of state totally unnecessary: andonly 
productive of au useless, and very 
considerable expense, which the 
civil list was by no means justified 
in incurring. His opinion then was, 
that they ought to reject the mo 
tion, 
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sian and addresshis majesty, that 
he would be graciously pleased to 
confine the expenses of the civil List 
thin 00 OOOL. and pro tempore 
establich such savings and reforms 
as would create a sinking fund to pay 
off the debt contracted by the mis- 
conduct of his ministers. He then 
adverted to the prince of Wales, 
and gave it as his opinion, that the 
same mode ought to be adopted for 
the discharge of the debts of the 
civil list, as that fixed on for the 
liquidation of his royal highness’s 
debts, who he contended was far 
more excusable in having incurred 
debts, from the limited income which 
as heir apparent he wos allowed. 
Parliament thought it right for asea- 
gon to abridge the splendour of the 
prince of Wales's establishment, 
in order to supply a fund for the 
extinction of his debts, and the same 
principles ought now to be acted 
upon. Ifthis were not adopted, at 
any rate not only the tradesmen’s 


Vi 


bills should now be paid, but 
the occasional payments, and other 
branches of debt should be treat- 
ed agreeably to the spirit of Mr. 


Burke's act. He hoped the peace 
would put an end to that species of 
misrepresentation so prevalent of 
late years, that every man who op- 
poses measures calculated to in- 
crease the influence of the crown, 
and the power of a minister, is an 
enemy to the monarchy itself. 
The influence of the crown had in- 
creased so much, that a temporary 
reform in its means of expense, 
could be attended with no abridg- 
ment of its authority, Formerly 
the crown had more to give with 
smaller burdens. Its inflaence now 
arose from the enormous naval and 
military establishments, which the 
wars of Europe, and our relations 
with other powers had produced. 
Atter making a few observations on 
the increased law charges by prose- 
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cution ; he affirmed thot it was his 
Wish to contribute his every exer- 
tiov, by every legitimate means, to 
promote the happiness and glory of 
the sovereign : but there was a duty 
he owed to his constituents and the 
country, not inferior to the. respect 
he owed to the monarchy. He 
wished to address the throne diffe- 
rent from the language of servility, 
He would recommend the house to 
address his mejesty, with due re- 
spect, to suggest to him, that he 
ought to reject the insidious advice 
of his courtiers, that he should di- 
strust the ministers who misled him 
into unnecessary expense : that it is 
his duty in all matters of finance to 
comply with the restrictions of par- 
liamut: and that it would be for the 
dignity of his crown, and for the 
prosperity ot his people, to quadrate 
his expenses by the rules which the 
wisdom of parliament had pre- 
scribed. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
complained that Mr. Fox had mis- 
understood or mistated his arguments 
in several instances. He had dwelt 
considerably upon the grants that 
had been made at different periods 
to the civil list ; but he forgot to 
take into account the charges’ that 
were laid upon his majesty’s income. 
He then made a few observations 
on Mr. Barke’s bill, to prove that 
Mr. Fox was mistaken when he 
accused him of not understanding 
the intention of the bill. 

Mr. Pitt said, it was not his in- 
tention to pursue Mr. Fox through 
the varicty of subjects which he had 
thought proper to introduce into 
his speech, still less was it his in- 
tention to dwell upon that part of 
the subject which the honourable 
geotieman had reserved for the con- 
clasion, viz. the law charges. Upon 
this subject Mr. Fox had madea 
most solemn appeal to the house, 
and in order to give it a greater 

weight, 
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weight, bad reserved that burst and 
tirade of eloquence, composed, he 
supposed, in his post chaise, to the 
conclusion of his speech. The ar- 
guments which the honourable 
geutiergan had used on the subject, 
it could not be expected that he 
should occupy the tine of the house 
by discussing; nor should he now stop 
to investigate whether the measures 
adopted by government were or 
were not such as the occasion re- 
quired. Most gentlemen would 
agree with him in thinking, that if 
there was reason to veleve that if 
the spirit of treason, both in this 
country and in Ireland, had gone to 
a dangerous length, and that legal 
proceedings were therefore neces- 
sary for the security of the state, 
the expenses attending which were 
greater than iv ordna y times, it 
would not Le consistent with 
justice to throw the whole burden 
of that expense upon the crown. 
There was, however, some thing 
whimsical in the compassion which 
Mr, Fox manifested for those per- 
sons; for he did not propose a re- 
medy for those whom he conceived 
to be injured but seemed to think 
that all the persons who had been 
accused bad been acuiited : there 
were several convicted, and certainly 
there was one conviction which 
ought not to have escaped the re- 
collection of the honourable gentle- 
man, aud those who sat near him. 
But what was the great hardship 
of which Mr. Fox had so patheti- 
cally complained? It was that this 
sum of 900,000!. which would be 
defrayed by so many millions of his 
majesty’s subjects, would fall portie 
cularly heavy upon ceitain united 
Irishmen, and persons of a similar 
description. The honourable g:n- 
tleman had cbject-d to paying the 
occas'onal charges: now, with re- 
gard to law proceedings, he knew, 
aad he believed that other gentlemen 
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would agreed with him in think. 
ing, that law proceedings could not 
be carried on but at a considerable 
expense, by all the parties concerned, 
But by objecting, as the honourable 
gentleman had done, tothe whole 
of the motion, he would leave gp. 
paid the king’s tradesmen, to whose 
cliim he had stated no objections, 
With regard to the other parts of the 
honwurable gentleman's speech, he 
should not digress much: it might 
all be resolved into two points : the 
first was, that it was inconsistent 
wih the duty of parliament, and 
contrary to the system upon which 
the civil list was granted to the 
crown for life. in any case to pay a 
debt contracted upon that civil list 
—the other question was with re. 
spect tothe meaning of Mr. Burke's 
bill Inarguing upon this, and indeed 
upon almost every other subject, 
the honourable gentleman had al- 
ways shewa h mscif fonder of quot. 
ing any other times than his own, 
but he had been rather unfortonate 
in his precedents upon this occa- 
sion, for there was not one of them 
that was not an exception to the 
conclusion which he wished to draw, 
He would not enter into a discus- 
sion of the civil list, nor would he 
occupy the time of the committee 
by arguing much upon the con- 
struction of Mr. Burke's bill, he 
could only say, it was one which 
he had never acted upon. If the 
honourable gentieman would turn 
to the journals, he would find that 
the first excess upon the civil list, 
after Mr. Burke's bill, arose in the 
year ending the 5th of April 1784: 
at that time he (Mr. Pitt) had been 
three months in office, and the other 
nine months, the honourable gen- 
leman himself was secretary of 
state, Mr Burke was paymaster, 
and lord John Cavendish was 
chancellor of the exchequer. It 
appeared distinctly upon the Jones 

nals, 
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nals, that doring the three last quar- 
ters of the year 1783, when those 
gentlemen were in office there was 
an exceeding upon the civ! list to 
the same amo. nt as ia the first 
quarter of the year 1784. This 
excess was laid before parliament, 
and was voted without any objec- 
tion of this kind being urged against 
it: therefore it was evident, that 
the construction now contended for 
was not then considered as the real 
consiruction of the bill. In 1780, 
the subject was again brought before 

arliament, and though he did not 
like to revert to accounts of debates, 
which were often incorrect; yet cer- 
tainly Mr. Burke did not, vpon that 
occasion, make any such objection : 
and the motion passed without a di- 
vision, though at that time, very 
few questions passed without long 
discussions and divisions. But the 
argument did not stop here, for in 
1789 there was another application 
tu parliament, in consequence of 


one of the royal family coming of 
age, the subject was again discus- 
sed, but no such construction was 


even hinted at. Before the war, the 
arrears were undoubtedly inconsi- 


derable ; but after the war had com-. 


menced, the subject was two or 
three times before parliement, when 
the arrears began to be considera- 
ble: so that it appeared during all 
he period, and under al! the cir- 
cumstances he had mentioned, such 
a constraction as that now contend- 
ed tor had never been put upon this 
bill. This observation applied also 
as an answer to another of Mr. Fox's 
arguments, which was, that the late 
ministers had kept parliament in 
the dark upon this subject, instead 
of which, it appeared that they had 
been acquainted with it,and had given 
their approbation by acting upon it. 
Even if that was a ground of charge, 
against ministers, still it was no 
Teas00 against paying the debts in 
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question: it was no reason for not 
supporting the just dignity of the 
crown, or for refusing to do justice 
to the parties concerned. It cer- 
tainly was to be wished that this 
excess had not been incurred: but 
when all the circumstances were 
taken into consideration, and when 
none of the items were liable to sus- 
picion, he did not think that the ho- 
nourable gentleman would induce 
the commitiee to concur with him 
in opposing this motion. One of 
the objections of the honourable 
gentleman was founded upon the 
charge for foreign minisiers ; this 
was an article of expense which the 
honourable gentleman used always 
to approve of ; but he had stated 
thathis objection was not to the con- 
tinuing the former expenses, but for 
incurr ng new ones, This would in- 
deed be most extraordinary eco- 
nomy, to say the civil list is ina 
state of difficulty, and therefore we 
must not send extraordinary mis- 
sions to foreign courts, aluhough, 
perhaps it might be the mezns of 
saving the country from a war, or 
of leading to the conclusion of a 
peace. With regard to what the ho- 
notrable genticman had said atout 
the office of secretary of state, it 
was a subject which had ofien been 
mentioned in the house, and might 
be discussed again : and if the house 
was of opinion that it ought not to 
be continued, that there was no oc- 
casicn for such an office, because 
the labour of secretary of st#e had 
very considerably diminished by the 
separation of America from this 
country ; but whoever would take 
into consideration all the affairs of 
this country, would not find it eas 
to state any period in which there 
was occasion for greater exertion 
or vigilance than during the war, 
and which must in a considerable 
degree be kept up dusirg peace. 
The honourable gentlemen hnd 
spoken 
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spoken much of the effect of peace 
and war upon the civil list; bot his 
honourable friend had taken much 
pains to shew that this increase did 
not arise from the war, as such, 
but had merely increased durivy a 
period of war. It had been adm:t- 
ted that some of the expenses of the 
civil list must have been increased 


by the great increase in the price of 


provisions ; but there were some 
expenses which absolutely arose out 
of the war; he would take for in- 
stance one charge, that was foreign 
messengers, an cxpense arising al- 
most entirely out of the war. He 
found that this was charged under 
the head of occasional payments, 
under which head the greatest sn- 
crease had taken place. Many of 
these expenses conld not have been 
foreseen when the estimate was 
made. When, however, he saw 
that the pension list had been 
kept within its bounds, when he 
saw that the salaries had been dimi- 
nished ip general, and that the in- 
crease which had taken place, 
was in articles the least liable to 
suspicion : he owned he felt great 
gratification in thinking that no ap- 
plication had ever been made to par- 
liament, the explanation of which 
was more simple, or lay in a more 
narrow compass, or one that came 
with a better grace than the one 
now under consideration. He should 
add afew words respecting the civil 
list, the honourable gentieman had 
spoken wf the expenses in former 
reigns; but he wished him to take 
into consideration the grants to the 
crown and the debt in the three 
reigns preceding that of his present 
majesty, and he would find that in 
the first GO years of the last cen- 
tury, the average expenditure was 
794,000!, per annum, Now, allow- 
ing for all the sams which had been 
graoted in aid of the civil list, for 
the last 40 years, the expenditure, 
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upon an average, was not abore 
018,000!. a year. He made some 
few observations further to ilastrate 
the subject, and concluded with re. 
marking, that the great increase of 
therevenues was an additional proof 
ot the increased prosperity and 
wealth which the people had ae. 
quired during his majesty’s reign, 
He would not trouble the commit. 
tee more at large. ‘Lhe -questiog 
seemed to hiorto lie in a very small 
compass, and he had no doubt but 
that the commitiee would concur 
in the motion of bis mght honour. 
able friend. 

Mr. Fox wished to know whe. 
ther the honourable gentleman had 
taken into consideration all the 
charges, which were then paid out 
of the civil list, and which were 
now paid out of 1? 

Mr. Pitt said, he had not taken 
either side into his consideration: 
the duke of Cumberland was paid 
in part out of the consolidated fund; 
he had merely taken the general 
estimate. 

Mr. Tierney said, he differed in 
some respects. both trom Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Pitt, concerning the liqui- 
dation of the debis incurred by the 
civil list. He was not prepared at 
once to give lis negative tothe pay- 
ment of the present arrears, and 
therefore the mode of proceeding 
which he would recommend would 
be for the chairman to leave the 
chair, to report progress, and ask 
leave to sitagain. It would then be 
in his power to move, that the sub- 
ject be réferred again to a commit- 
tee, with instructions to them, to in- 
vestigate carefally the character of 
the several accounts, and to report 
their opinion to the house as to those 
parts out of the whole charge which 
they conceived ought in justice to 
be paid. At ali times, but in 4 
more peculiar manner at the pre 


sent moment, he felt every disposi 
tioa 
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tion to grant whatever was neces- 
sary to support the splendour of the 
crown, aad to defray the expendi- 
ture of his majesty § civil govern- 
ment; but he felt it a duty he owed 
his constituents to take care that the 
money appropriated for this purpose 
should be properly applied. He 
could not see exactly, what was the 
inference meant to be drawn, from 
what had been said of the compara- 
tive state of the civil list, during the 
earlier periods, and the present 
rein. But he would ask, were the 
committee fully aware of the actual 
amount of the civil list revenue at 
the present moment > When it was 
merely stated at 00,000 1., the 
statement was far from being cor- 
rect, since in addition to this sum, 
there were to be added all the sams 
arising from the four and half daties, 
and whatever other sums had been 


advanced to different branches of 


the royal family out ot the consoli- 
dated fund. In support of this po- 
sition the honourable member made 
some statements, the result of which 
was, that the -amount of the civil 
let revenue was not less than 
1,083,0001. The next point to 
which he adverted was the expenses 
of the royal family, and it was with pe- 
cular satistaction he had to state that 
this was an article liable to no sort 
of objection: every thing had been 
conducted with a spirit of economy 
sirictly conformable to the estimate 
of 1786, and it was proper that it 
should go abroad to the public, that 
the excess on the royal establish- 
ment, strictly so styled, did not go 
beyond one thousand a year. He 
lamented that the provisions of Mr. 
Barke’s bill had never been followed 
by the late ministry, in the expen- 
diture of the civil list revenue, be- 
cause if it had, the public would 
have saved the greater part of that 
money, which they were now called 
“pon to pay. It had been confi- 
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dently affirmed that the accounts 
now presented to the house were 
not liable to any degree cf animad- 
version ; but he, for his part, was of 
a very opposite opinion ; at the end 
of a war unparalleled in the bur- 
dens it had brought upon the pub- 
lic, the house was calted upon to 
vote a sum not less than a millioa 
to cover the arrears on the single 
article of the civil list. The discus- 
sion of the propriety of voting so 
large a sum was a matter of the 
gravest importance, though perhaps 
the right honourable gentleman, 
from his wholesale dealings in mil- 
lions, might judge it to be a subject 
comparatively trifling and inditfe- 
rent. On the point of the increase 
of the revenues of the civil hist, the 
honourable menaber stated from a 
paper he held in bis hand, that on 
the article of fees of abolished of- 
fices appropriated to this fund, and 
from the four and a half duties, an 
increase of revenue of not less then 
294,000]. had been obtained. On 
the decrease of the expenditure, he 
presented several calculations, from 
which he inferred, that oa the arti- 
cle of increase in the revenue, and 
decrease in the disbursements of the 
civil list, there was a positive saving 
of 62,8001. After alluding to the 
subject of the tradesmen's bills, of 
the payment of which he expressed 
his entire approbation, if on en- 
quiry, they should turn out to be of 
a fair and honest description, he 
animadverted with some warmth on 
the subject of the occasional pay- 
ments. He mentioned the practice 
of granting the secret service money 
by a separate vote, whereas, in the 
early part of the present reign, as 
well as during the American war, 
the sums necessary for this purpose 
were charged on the civil list. For 
this one article 999,000). had been 
granted, and if this aid to the civil 
list had not been given, the conse- 

quences 
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quences were obvious, the arrears 
must of necessity have been long 
since disclosed. ‘To the law charges 
he had the most serious objections. 
It was a well known fact that io 
conducting the state trials, which 
took place about the beginning of the 
war, not less than 14 or 15 counsel 
were employed by the crown, and 
it, was surely unnecessary thus to 
sport with the public money. He 
did not object to the charges for law 
services ; but he desired to ascertain 
whether these charges were made 
with a due regard to economy. 
There was a charge of 108,000). 
for money paid to former ministers, 
which might be perfectly right, and 
such as the house could with pro- 
priety sanction ; but he had found 
no precedent for such a charge. He 
then proceeded to the expense aris- 
ing from a third secretary of state: 
the expenditure on this head had 
never been at any time under regular 
discussion. The house would indeed 
recollect that he had often put ques- 
tions to ministers on the subject ; 
but the uniform answer had been, 
that the office was absolutely ne- 
cessary to the public service ; but by 
so ingenious a contrivance had it 
been formed, that it was to produce 
to the public no increase of expense, 
The fact now appeared to be, that 
the new establishment cost the pub- 
lic 26,000]. a year. On the sums 
charged for the expenses of messen- 
gers, he descanted at some length, 
and condemned the accounts as such 
as the house could not on any con- 
stitutional principle agree to pay. 
He went pretty largely into these 
and several other points, and con- 
cluded by proposing a motion in 
terms of his speech. 

Mr. Rose, went through a variety 
of items respecting the civil list, as 
well as on the state pensions, and 
concluded from the comparison he 
drew between the reign of George 

8 
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the 2d and his present majesty, the 
the expenditure, in point of ecoge, 
my, was greatly in favour of the 
present reign. He observed that yg 
individwal interest had been prefer. 
red to the public welfare, and tha 
in all the appointments to fore; 
offices, the strictest selection in re. 
spect to ability, and the utmost at. 
tention to character had been ob. 
served, 

Mr. Tierney explained. 

Dr. Lawrence spoke shortly tp 
prove that nothing was more e. 
roneous than the supposition that 
Mr. Burke had changed his opinion 
of the expediency and propriety of 
his bill The learned gentlemag 
made a variety of remarks, recom. 
mending au adherence to its provi- 
sions, and suggesting the propriety 
of revising its most striking clauses, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
explained. 

Mr. Banks entered fully into an 
examination of Mr. Burke's bill; 
the adherence to the. provisions of 
which he strenuously recommended, 
He was anxious to have the expen- 
diture of the civil list subjected te 
restraint, which would prevent the 
necessity of similar applications to 
parliament. 

The question was now loudly call- 
ed for; and Mr.Tierney moved, that 
the chairman do quit the chair. 


The house divided on this amend- . 


ment. For leaving the chair 46— 
against it 228—majority 152 

The original question was then 
put, when there appeared, 

Ayes 226, Noes 51, Majority 75. 
Adjourned. 

On Tuesday, the 30th of March, 
Upon the question that the house 
should agree to the resolution of 
the committee for granting 990,052l. 
to defray the arrears of the civil 
list: 

Mr. Nicholls said, it was his in- 


tention to concur in the vote, bot 
io 
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in his opinion @ degree of delin- 
quency attached to the conduct of 
the late chancellor of the exchequer, 
for suffering the debt to be iucnrred, 


Whoever permitted an act to be 
done in violation ot a legislative 
was guilty of a misde- 


provision, 
meanour 

Mr. Robson maintained that 
900.0001. a year, was sufficient 
for every purpose of royalty, but 
that of corruption ; it was the pen- 
sion list, amounting to 271,000}. 
that was the cause of the arrears of 
the civil list: but for the pensions, 
the house would not have been call- 
ed upon to discharge so large an 
arrear. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, he conceived Mr. Robson was 
pot at liberty to comment oo any 
other pensions but those of the civil 
list, and they did not amount to so 
large a sum, 

The speaker said, Mr. Robson 
was ondoubtedly not at liberty to 
comment on the pension list, which 
had nothing to do with the debt of 
the civil list. 

Mr. Robson maintained that the 
pension list had to do with the 
civil list. Surely he had a right, as 
a member of parliament, to advert to 
it, when he was called upon to vote 
away a million of the public money. 
It the houve would not allow him 
in the present instance to reer 
to it, he should make a point of 
bringing it forward in another shape, 
that the sovereign might see he did 
bot consider him to blame for the 
grants of parliament. (The honour- 
able member was called to order by 
the whole house. ) 

. Uhe speaker said, it was extremely 
difficult to know when to interfere, 
the obsei vations of the honourable 
gcutleman were so very irfegular 
and unparliamentary. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 


_ the amount of the pension list 
$02, 
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by Mr. Burke's: bill, was 95,000). 
and that notwithstanding large pay- 
ments had been made to foreign 
ambassadors, who had ceased to be 
resident, and large compensations 
for joss of offices, there had been a 
very considerable saving. Since 
1786, there had from time to time 
been laid before the house, state- 
ments of the civil list debts, there- 
fore the honourable gentleman had 
no right to assume, that goverment 
had flown in the face of an im- 
perative act of parliament. He 
concluded by saying, it was his 
intention to lay before the house a 
plan for the payment of the pension 
list. 

Mr. Nicholls wished the title and 
preamble of Mr. Burke's bill to be 
read. Mr. Bragge said, then the 
whole act must be read; the pre- 
amble might recite that it was ne- 
cessary the civil list debts should not 
accumulate, and yet there might 
be no clause in the body of the bill 
for carrying that recital into effect. 

Mr. Rose observed, that the four and 
a half per cent. duties had been paid 
into the treasury, and at his ma- 
jesty’s desire had been applied in 
aid of the civil list. He thought it 
would have been much more par- 
liamentary, if the honourable mein- 
ber who had charged his honour- 
able friend with a misdemeanour, 
had ventured it when he was pre- 
sent. 

Theattorney general observed, that 
the law never considered any one as 
falling within the scope of a mis- 
demeanour, whose viclaticn of an 
act was founded on a misccn-truc- 
tion of the meaning of that act. 

Mr. Jones said, he should vote for 
the present supply, under the faith 
that some plan would be resorted to, 
to prevent accumulation of the civil 
debt. He could not, however, avoid 
making an observation with regard 
to one or two items. There was a 

L charge 
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charge of 1,800!. paid to George 
Atwood, Esq. for making calcula- 
tions for the late chancellor of the 
exchequer. He thought that gen- 
tieavan was two great an adept him- 
se'f in making calculations to ren- 
dir it necessary to put the country 
to expenve for a deputy. ‘There 
was also 7501. for a pictare of his 
majesty, to present to general Paoll. 
Strange to tell; but he was in- 
‘formed the general never had re- 
ceived that picture. 

‘The chance!!or of the exchequer 
said, he had not pledged himself 
to submit any plan which would 
preclude the probability of an accu- 
inuiation of future debt. 

The resolution was agreed to, and 
the house adjourned. 

On Wednesday, the 3tstof March, 
Mr. Mauners Sutton rove, to submita 

xotion to the house relative to the 
claims of his royal highness the 
prince of Wales to the revenues of 
the duchy of Cornwall. After some 
introductory observations he said, 
his principal objéct was to propose, 
that a committee be appo'nted to 
enquire what sums arising fom the 
revenues of the duchy of Cornwa!l! 
had been received, and under what 
authority, since the birth of his 
royal highness, till the period at 
which he attained the age of 21. 
He shon!d wish that it be enquired 
into what sums had been advanced 
to his royal highness up to the 27h 
June, 1705, towards the payment 
ot his royal highness debts. Should 
he be furiunate enough to bring the 
*house to an acquiescence in this mo- 
tio:, it would then be found neces- 
y for the committee to recur to 
prece tents, and to examine into the 
journals of parliament, that lights 
might thence be derived to guide 
the rudgm it of the house, io de- 
ciding whether there was any thing 
80 doubtful in point of law, or ques- 
tionable in point of fact, as tomeake 
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it necessary to recur to the 

of law, or to determine whether it 
was not fully competent for parla. 
ment to come to a decision, Shy 

a comuittee be appointed, there 
woald then be two questions sub. 
mitted to their consideration ; fire 
whether his reyal highness be, or 
be not, entitled to the arrears of 
the revenues of the duchy of Corp. 
wall; and, whether, if he be, these 
arrears have not been expended fog 
the public service? He thea pro. 
ceeded to shew some of the grounds 
upon which he imagined the claims 
ot his royal h'ghness to be founded, 
He stated that Edward the I[ld 
granted the duchy of Cornwall to 
his son, the Black Prince, when be 
was only eight years ot age, in con 
sequence of which grant, the duchy 
had been vested in the prince of 
Wales from the momentof his birth. 
Such being the object and the 
operation of the grant, was it not 
raiher extraordinary that the king 
should be entitled to hold the re- 
venues of the dachy till the prince 
was of age, without being under 
any necessity of rendering an ac- 
count of them? Yet doubts had 
been entertaincd upon this point, 
by men ofsuper-emivent legal talen's 
and erudition: yet, with oll the 
weight that was justly due to such 
authorities, he could not bring him- 
self to believe that they had ever 
pronounced a decided opinion upon 
the matter. They had contented 
themselves with stating their doubts 
and thon done no more: one ol 
which was, whether the king, 
guardian of his children, had oot 
a just claim upon the revenues of 
the duchy: another, whether the 
king by his prerogative, or some 
other attribute, was not entitled & 
receive the revenues of the duchy: 
bot both thes: doubts had been coms 
pletely done away, as would clearly 


appear from a reference to ihe scie- 
im 
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gal reigns that had succeede® the 
rego of Edward Hi, viz. during 
the successive reigns of Richard il, 
Henry IV, Heory V, and Henry 
ie Vich, whose reign afforded by 
most decisive cage. In 
» year 1453, his eldest son, 
was born. In the yeur 1455 an 
act was passed, staung that as 
his son was born duke of Corn- 
wall, and as he had right of pos- 
cession, these should be delivered to 
him (as to his eldest son) the lands, 
renis and revenues of the duchy, 
that he might enjoy the same in as 
a manner as they had been en- 
yoyed by | is predecessor, Edward 
the Black Prince. ‘The act then re- 
cited, that. as he was 
he should have certain persons to 
act for him. After stating some 
further circumstances, during that 
reign, in support of his argument, 
he said, he thought he might here 
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the justice of his case ; 
but he felt avxious to state other 
instances, with a view of removing 
every possible ground of doubts. 
In year 1472, Edward IV, 
by the advice of lis privy council, 
granted the duc! v and livery ot pos- 
session to his sen, tleon only eight 
months or a year old. The patent 
recites, the eldest sons being born 
duk«s ot Cornwall! are in thai ceps- 
city entitled to livery of possession, 
These were the exact words: this 
charter of livery was ratified and 
confirmed by the consent of the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and 
also by the commons, which prov- 
ed, beyond a doubt, that there 
Was vo bonage with regard to the 
duchy. In the year 1485, upon 
the accession of Heury the VIIth to 
the throne, he had no son born, and 
the revenues of the duchy were 
vested in himself. But it was at the 
same time expressly ordered, that if 
ie have ason, he shail enjoy the 
duchy, rents, &c. in as fu:l a man- 
her as any of his predecessors. ‘The 


wie 
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property of this duchy seemed to be 
held by an extraordinary limitation; 
it remains with the kiog when he 
has no son, but it goes to the son 
the moment he is born, ind again 
reveris to the king should the son 
die. King Henry appointed cer- 
tain sums out of the rents of 
the duchy for the relief of his 
subjects from some grievance of pur- 
veyanee, ‘The next year a son was 
born to him, and the king imme- 
diately gives him livery possession, 
and acknowlejiges that he ia full 
ave. In 1456, prince Arthur was 
born, and had livery of possession 
given him immediately after his 
birth. On the death ot Prince Ar- 
thur, in 1502, Henry, afterwards 
Henry the VIif{th, became cuke of 
Cornwall, and was dischirged trpin 
being duke of York, because in the 
former capacity he had great and 
valuable possessions. Henry the 
Villth’s son was of course born dvke 
of Cornwal!. Inthe three succeed- 
ing reigns of Edward the Vith, Mary 
and Elizabeth, there was no son, 
He next proceeded to the reign of 
James the Ist,where it was suppored 
that some very formidable objec- 
tions would be found to the prince's 
claims. He had given the subject 
much attention, but notaithstand- 
ing. he was unable to discover any 
circumstances in that reign that mi- 
litated against; but on the covtrary, 
many that pleaded in tavour of the 
right. James the Ist was indeed 
anxious to with-hold this property 
from his son, and had it not been 
for the character and conduct of 
Justice Doddridge, who was his 
adviser, his gon might have long 
been out of possession. Anact was 
atlength passed which recites, that 
the eldest sons of the king were ca- 
titled to become dukes of Cor li: 
and hereby the king is forced to ad» 
mit the right, and to contess that 
co instante, his eldest son is trom his 
birth duke of Cornwail!. The fol- 
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lowing kings having no issue, he 
passed over till George the IId 
came to the throne; his son was un- 
der age, but immediately on his 
coming of age, an account was ren- 
dered him of the revenues of the 
duchy, fiom the time of his tather’s 
accessien In 1700, his present 
majesty ascended the thrope, and in 
17062 his royal bighness the prince 
of Wales was born ; and, as duke 
of Cornwall, he was entitled tothe 
revenues of the duchy. After the 
birth of his royal highness, an act 
was passed enabling the king to 
grant leases of lands in the duchy, 
and that act recites, that “ Where- 
as the prince is seized of the duchy 
of Cornwall;” what was the mean- 
ing of this seizing, but that his roy- 
al highness's right to the revenue 
was the same as that of his prede- 
cessors? ‘These were among the 
prominent circuinstances opon which 
were founded the rights and claims 
ot his royal highness; and if aay 
doubts rested upon them, was it 
not most adviseable to appoint a 
committee, and have them duly exa- 
minedinto by parliament? If the pro- 
posed committee should be appoint- 
ed, it would soon appear that all re- 
venues, except a small sum of 
12,0001. and of 100,000], were car- 
ried to the treasury. If, therefore, 
the title of his royal highness ap- 
peared so clearly made out, would 
the house conceive it proper to com- 
pel him to resort to legal means in 
order to establish his right ? Indeed 
it appeared so clear, that no candid 
man could deny its justice — no 
honest man resistit. The principal 
motive which actuated his. royal 
highness in bringing forward this 
question, and he trusted it must 
appear a laudable motive, was, that 
he might stand well in the eye of the 
public, and shew that, if his rights 
had been duly acknowledged, he 
should have been no burden on the 


people, that his expenses, whether 
incurred prudently or otherwise, 
would all have fallen upon himself, 
He should not pretend to anticipate 
how the committee, if appointed, 
should vrew the questions ; but should 
the result of their enquiry tend to 
confirm the claims of his royal high- 
ness, he would nen have to propose 
that the surplus of the revenues of 
the duchy of Cornwall should be 
applied to the discharge of his royal 
highness’s debts. Mr. Sutton, after 
re: apitulating bis various arguments, 
concluded with moving, that a se. 
lect committee be appointed to en- 
quire what sums of money are dve 
to his royal highness from the reve- 
nues of the duchy of Cornwall—by 
whom, and by what authority, its 
revenues had been received from 
the birth of his royal highness, till 
he attained the age of 21, and how 
these sums had been applied? 
Also to enquire what sums of mo- 
ney had been advanced to his 
royal highness from the time he 
came of age, till the 27th of June, 
1795, for the discharge of his royal 
highness’s debts. 

Sir Ralph Milbank seconded the 
motion, as did 

Mr. Fuller, who made some re- 
marks in support of the prince's 
claims. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
considered it as inconsistent with his 
duty toconcur in the motion. He 
complimented Mr. Sutton highly oa 
the very able manner in which be 
had conducted the question, yet he 
owned his arguments did not carry 
conviction to his mind. After com- 
bating most of the arguments, he 
observed, that the guardian was en- 
titled to the profits and revenues 
after seizing, and until livery 1s de- 
manded, &c. This was applicable 
to the case of bis royal highness the 
prince of Wales. ‘There was 00 


demand of livery made on his be- 
half, 
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half, as duke of Cornwall, during 
his minority. This he understood 
to be a point of law, on which opi- 

the highest authority were 
adverse to this claim on the part of 
his royal highness. But he begged 
, to anderstand, that he 


the house 


was stating these things with great 
dithidence and reluctance as to part 
of the object of the speech of his 
learned friend, namely, to settle the 


legal question. He was not pre- 
pared to give a decided opinion 
upon it, nor Was it necessary he 
should; it was enough for hi.n to 
know, that doubts were entertained 
upon this matter by those who were, 
from the course of their education 
aod habits of fe, much better qua- 
litied than he could pretend to be to 
form an opinion on it, Knowing 
that these doubts were entertained, 
he thought it improper to take the 
step now recommended to the house ; 
for until it was found, that from the 
niture of this case, or from some 
other cause, legal redress out of that 
house was unattainable, that this 
was demonstrated by attempts being 
made in vain to obtain it, he should 
think the house of commons would 
be going out of its proper course, 
by entering on the investigation of 
the subject. He did not pretend to 
state what these means for legal re- 
dress might be, but this he knew, 
some of the best informed men, and 
the wisest, were of opinion, that a 
ptition of rght was the proceeding 
proper to be adopted in this case. 
As to the nest point, of whether the 
public had received the revenues 
and profits of the duchy of Corn- 
well? this part of the case was at- 
tended with considerable delicacy. 
Here he would ask, where was the 


proof that any part of the revenue of 


the duchy of Cornwall had been di- 
recy applied tothe service of the pub- 
lic? He knew, that during the mi- 
fority of the prince of Wales, sums 
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of money, arifing from the revenues 
of the duchy of Cornwall, had been 
voted to be applied to the purposes 
of the civil list, but that 94,000 |. of 
this property came under the head 
of public services. The heuse would 
recollect what the circumstances 
were which attended this transac- 
tion, and they would be tally aware, 
that it did not always follow that a 
sum intended to be applied for the 
public service, could be said to be 
actually for the public service. It 
must, he said, give satisfaction to 
every good man, that his royal high- 
bess had an anxiety to stand well in 
the opinion of the public; and that 
he should do so, was a matter in 
which the publ.c itself was inte- 
rested. That his royal highness had 
that wish, was proved to the house 
by the manner in which the he- 
nourable and learned gentleman had 
stated, that if this matter was fully 
investigated, it would appear, that 
when the sums which his royal high- 
ness had received were put in oppo- 
sition to what he was entitled to, his 
royal highness had not been the oc- 
casion of any burdens to the public. 
However that might be, he was 
confident, in all the sums which had 
been voted for the prince, and for 
every branch of the royal family, 
the house of commons had acted 
with the sense they felt of the re- 
spect which was dove on the one 
hand, and the care and frugality on 
the other. As to the state of ac- 
coups in this particular, as they ap- 
plied to sums voted, he had occasion 
to lay them before the house on a 
former occasion, in stating the cir- 
cumstances of the civil list; but he 
could net consent to the course of 
proceed.ng proposed by the motion 
now before the He then 
proceeded to the second part, the 
statement of the account; where it 
appeared that the sums issued for 
his royal highness the prince of 
L 3 Wales 
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Wales out of the civil list, were 
monies which arose out of a fixed 
allowauce, and which it was ubne- 
cessary to trouble the house with a 
detail of. There was an aggregate 
of 128,451 1.: there was besides an 
extraordinary allowence of 50.5501L.; 
a further sum betweerr the prince 
of Wales, and his royal brother, 
prince Frederick, duke of York ; a 
sui of 32,0001. the proportion of 
which that tel to the share of the 
prince of Wales was, he believed, 
more than a moiety; but the amount 
of the advances inthe year 1783, 
was 211,3001.. Now, deducting 
16,0001. from this aggregate. the 
above morety, althetgh the duke 
of York most probab ; “had a good 
deal ‘ess, there would then have 
been received by the prince of 
Wates, at the period he alluded to, 
the year 1793, upwards of 195,0001. 
This was applicabl- cnly t 


years of the nonage of the prince of 


> 


ticeloa 
tweet 


Vales; he-believed the average of 
Wis allowance during the rest of his 
minority was 13 000!. a year; so 
that the whole sum 

for nine yeers. When the prince 
of Wales came of age, there was a 
grant made to him out of the 
civil fist of 50.000). and which 
was received by his royal high- 
ess umil th year 1787; at that 
period an augnentation of his re- 
venue took place out of the civil 
list, which was then riised to 
60,0001. per annum; the whole 
amount from th i per od to the 5th 
of January, 1802, was 865.0001. 
The whole sum advanced out of the 
civil list to the prince of Wales, 
since he came of age, was 1,725,000] 
out of which there might be parti- 
cular items deductet, the detail of 
which he should not enter cpon at 
present; such as the sum !aid out 
on Cariton house, end some other 
arrangements that were made, the 
Particulars of which were laid mi- 
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— before parlrameist in 1705, 
jut, under all the circumstances of 
the affairs of his royal highness the 
prince of Waks, supposing the ad 
vances which were made on the one 
hand, and the revenues of the duchy 
of Cornwall taken on the o 
without tou hing the nate 
tight, he doubted very much the 
a curacy of the calculation by which 
it was fount that a considerable 
Salance would be io favour of the 
prince. It must be matter of high 
gratification to the honse of coms 
mons to hear from authority so um 
questionable as that ef his hon. ang 
learned friend who brought forward 
this motion, that his reyal highness 
intended to appropriate any thin 
he might receive, to the poyenegnll 
his debts. Ele owned it was hi 
earnest wish that the payment of 
those debts should be accelerated 
as inuch as possible, Consistently 
with the measures adopted by par- 
liament for that end: the honse 
would therefe-re perceive it was with 
considerable reluctance that he cf. 
fered any opposition to a measure 
that was intended, and appeared (6 
have for its object, the attainment of 
so desirable an end— bat he could 
not assent to the motion now before 
the house. The station of beir-ap- 
parent of the crown of Great-Britain 
was so high «nd so onerous, that it 
perhaps required more than was al- 
lowed to him when he come of 
age: it was desirable upon pablic 
groonds that the prince of Wales 
should be put in possession, a8 
soon as possible, of the means 
which were granted by parliament: 
and it was to be desired by the 
public, that every branch of the 
royal family should be supported 
with a degree of splendour pecoliaf 
to themselves. He conceived it im- 
possible that it should have beea 
intended, at the creation of the 
prince of Wales, for the first time 
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of Cornwall, which was that 
ward the black prince, that 
. whole revenue of the duchy of 
aweell should be appropri ited by 
duke, and yet that the king 
uid have all the charge of the 
aintenance of such prince during 
his minority. He was not saying 
the claim was unfounded; if it was 

claim fit to be made, it was fit to 
be adopted, and ought to be so 
without delay But a doubt was 
entertained on the subrect He was 
extremely sorry that his honourable 
friend, ina discussion marked by in- 

quousness in general, should have 
said, that this was a claim which 
no candid man would deny, nor 
goy honest man resist: he thought 
there was bo Want of candour in 
saying, he did not know whether, 
in point of law, the prince of Wales 
was as much entitied to the reve- 
nues of the duchy of Cornwal! from 
his birth, as any heir to an estate: 
bat this he knew, that there was 
great weight of opinion against that 
proposition. He was not master of 
the legal point to decide upon nt. 
There was one general objection to 
the motion, that of ils blendiog iwo 
objecis, in themselves naturally dis- 
tinct, the quesiion of right, aud the 
question of account. But his Jead- 
ing objection was, tha! wherever 
there was a wrong in this country, 
there must be some redress. Such 
@ point, he thought, ought not to be 
entertained in that house. If it had 
appeared in proof that no appli- 
cation for redress (supposing the 
Wrong to exist) could be made else- 
where, or had been made elsewhere 
In vain, it would then be time 
enough to apply to that house. For 
reasons already assigned, he could 
hol support the motion; nor would 
he move the previous question; but 
he begged leave to conclude by 
moving, ‘That the other orders of 
te day be now read.” 
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Mr. Manners Sutton explained. 
The question being put, 

Mr. Erskine; after professing his 
attachment to his roval highness, 
said his learned friend had gone so 
fully into the quesii-n, that he 
should only shortly state his reasons 
for recommending to the house to 
accede to the motion for referring 
the prince of Wales’s claims to a 
committee. ‘To prove that this was 
a peiition of right, he referred to 
the ceigns of Henry the VIth and 
Edward the 1Vth im the former, 
livery of possession was granted 
to the heir upparentat four yearsof 
age, and wt the latter at eight months 
oll, aud this not as a favour, but as 
a right, as appeared by the acts of 
parhament of that period The 
charter of livery recite.!, that the 
duke of Cornwall was entitled to 
the livery die same as if he had 
been 21 years of age, and both the 
charters to which he had referred 
Were sanctioned by the lords spirt- 
tual and tempora!. He then ad- 
verted to the case of Henry the 
Vilth, which was the third reign that 
confirmed the right, and had pro- 
duced no controversy. In the 
reign of James the Ist a memora- 
bie circuustance oecerred— upon 
the death of prince Henry, when 
Charles the Ist, his son, Was prince 
of Wales, a doubt arose whether 
he was entitled to the duchy of 
Cornwall. In the course of the 
arguments upon that question, 
there was not an observation made 
that did not admit the prince of 
Wales was entitled. The only 
question was, that of flius primegent- 
tus. Noman doubted of Henry, 
had he lived, but . nly whether his 
brother was entitled. What was 
doubted to-day was what our an- 
cestors had no diiiculty in deciding. 
The title of the prince of Wales to 
the duchy of Cornwall, was @ pub- 
lic acknowledged tle, it was a 
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matter of history, and never at any 
period the subject of doubt. He 
next adverted to the reign of 
Charles the IId, when the statute 
passed abolishing feudal tenures: 
which statute Mr. Erskine read, 
and commented on. He obsers ed, 
that tenures by knights service, by 
which alone w ardship ever existed, 
was done away by that statute 
which bound the crown, because it 


was specially named in it. If 


knights service was taken away, 
and all other services that required 
livery, he was at a loss to know 
why lis ery was necessary, George 
the [Id, as prince of Wales, had no 
livery, rede: ick prince of Wales 
had no livery; an account was 
rendered to them of the revenues 
during their minority, Why then 
should the house muke a distinc- 
tion wiih regard to the present 
prince ol Wales? Ifthe form of l- 
very was necessary, il was an eCx- 
ception from the statute of Charles 
with respect to this particular 
estate, Upon the whole, the ques- 
tion appea ed to him not of doubt- 
ful interpretation, but that it had 
been settled and acknowledged 
from age toage: he observed, that 
he had considered the subject with 
the assistance of several learned 
lawyers, and particularly with Mr. 
Mansfield, whose opinion perfectly 
corresponded with his own: they 
had searched for precedents and 
records on the subject, and had 
gone the length of drawing a peti- 
tion of right, which, however, never 
obtained access to his majesty: 
what the reason was, why this pe- 
tition had not gone forward, or 
who had been the means of pre- 
venting it, he knew not. With 
regard to the accounts he should 
net say a word: whalever might 
be the result of them, and however 
sinall the balance im favour of the 
prince of Wales might upon en- 
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quiry prove to a was nothing te 
the purpose. is royal hi 

“ s ious the accounts — 
be gone into, in order that he 
might have the satisfaction of shew. 
ing the public he had not been 
burden to his country, 

The master of the rolls observed, 
that though he felt himself under 
the necessity of opposing the pro. 
position, it was impossible not to 
feel respect for the motives. by 
which it had been suggested, and 
he was ready to allow, that the 
anxiety of the prince of Wales for 
the discussion of his claims, arose 
much more trom a wish that the 
real state of the account betwixt 
him and the public might be ass 
ce: tained and made apparent, than 
with any hope of imn ediate advan. 
tage. Still, however, the propo. 
sition was one which called upon 
the house to exercise judicial fune. 
tions, and legal investigations, and 
no di sposition, however strong, to 
display marks of aflecuon to his 
royal higimess, cou'd permit the 
house, consistently with the order 
of their proceedings, to entertam 
such a discussion, His honourable 
and learned friend had contended, 
that the claim of the prince wasa 
legal claim, by which nothing else 
could, with any propriety, be 
meant, than a claim founded on 
principles of law. If this then was 
the case, what had the house to do 
with the discussion? Was it by a 
committee of the house that the 
rights of property were to be 
tried? If this were once admitted, 
and the house were thus to take 
upon itself to decide what rights 
were clear; would there, he asked, 
be any protection against the gross 
est infringements on property 
every description? He had no he- 
sitation in admitting the truth of 
all that was said about the prince 
of Wales being the lord of the 

duchy 
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duchy of Cornwall at the moment 
of his birth; 
arly age. 
at an early 4&% , es 
¢ Wales was in 4 state of inca- 
© : as . 
: “ty to exercise any functions of 
rat . . 


but it was the livery 
when the prince 


formed the grand sub- 
‘act of doubt, During the con- 
tinuance of this state of incapacity, 
the —— : 
venues necessarily devolved on his 
majesty, by whom alone every 
thing respecting them was to be 
directed. Nota single ofhcer em- 
ployed in the collection of these 
revenues was subject to any con- 
trol butthat of the sovereign, and 
could carry what they had collect- 
ed to no place but to the treasury. 
Tothe king exclusively belonged 
the management of the, education 
of the infant prince, and he it was 
who was to determine on the pro- 
priety of every article of expen- 
diture. The question then came 
to be, did his majesty exercise 
these powers subject to control, 
or were they a part of his prero- 
gative, free from every species or 
degiee of enquiry? And the ques- 
tion which the committee would 
have to resolve would be, whether 
the king was, or was not account- 
able tor the disbursement of the 
revenues? For that, he conceived, 
was the plain import of the words 
in the motion which empowered 
them to enquire under what autho- 
‘ titythe different sums had been 
received or expended. It made 
no ditlerence as to this point, whe- 
ther his majesty, the public, or the 
civil list, were supposed to have 
received the benefit of the reve- 
nues; for, if his majesty was not 
accountable, neither could anv re- 
sponsibility be attached to the ci- 
vil list or to the public. If any 
restoration was to be made to his 
royal highness, it could only be on 
the principle that the revenues had 
het been applied to the purposes 


hte, which 


hole management of the re- 
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intended. The question, there- 
fore, im this view, resolved itself 
into the same thing as to the object 
of the committee’s enquiries, He 
also wished to know, what was to 
be the result of the opinion which 
the committee (supPostng it to be 
appointed) might form? Was it to 
bind the present king, or was its 
influence also to extend to future 
kings? Was it, on the idea of its 
being unfavourable to the prince's 
claims, to deprive his royal high- 
ness of the privilege of applying 
for redress to a regular court of 


judicature, or prevent future princes 


ot Wales from asserting their 
rights; or was it to be of that de- 
scription which was to leave it to 
the option of future princes of 
Wales to try the fate of another 
appeal to the house, or to a court 
ot judicature? Al! these considera- 
tions ought, in his opinion, to be 
well weighed before the house 
consented to adopt the proposition 
for the appointment of acommittee. 
After some further observations, 
whether this claim was, or was not, 
a point of law, he said the house 
must be aware that he did not op- 
pose the proposition because he 
was convineed that the claims of 
his royal highness were right, or be- 
cause he held a contrary opinion: 
he had already stated, that from a 
variety of considerations, he should 
give no decision at present either 
on the one side or the other. If 
the subject should ever come re- 
gularly before him in a judicial ca- 
pacity, it would then become him 
to pronounce on its validity; but, at 
present, he wished to be silent re- 
specting it altogether, 

Mr. Fox said, if he rightly un- 
derstood the words in which the 
motion was drawn up, the object 
of the committee was not only 
very different from what the last 
speaker had supposed, but from 

what 
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what seemed very generally to 
prevail in the house. For the pur- 
pose of arguimg more fairly, be 
wished the motion to be read, 
vbich was accordingly done by 
the clerk. Mr. Fox then observ- 
ed, that the nfption cid not seem 
to him to contain a single word of 
law, or a point of opinion, but re- 
lated sol ly to the investigation of 
facts. In voting, therefore, on the 
amendment proposed, he could 
safely vote against passing to the 
order of the day: for if doubts of 
a legal kind existed, it was proper 
and necessary that they should be 
removed, Considering the ques- 
tion as referring merely to facts, 
he begged to conuder what, in 
this view, these facts presented, 
which called for the consideration 
of the house? Jt might be said, ef 
what use was it to enquire tnfo 
facts, tf there was no intention of 
grounding on them some subse- 
quent proceeding? ‘To this the 
answer was obvious and conclu- 
sive. The consideration of the 
subject had come before the hoase 
from his royal highness the prince 
otf Wales in the character of a 
public creditor, If the committee 
should allow his claims to be just, 
the house would then, in consis- 
tency with their duty, be bound to 
discharge these clams, not by a 
judicial act, but by a legislative 
enactment, in which all the three 
estates of the legislature would 
participate. In this view, the 
statement of Mr. Erskine, with re- 
gard to the clearness of his royal 
highness’s rights, was of the highest 
importance. Every person allow- 
ed the right of the prince of Wales 


to the revenues of the duchy of 


Cornwall, from the moment of his 
birth: why then was it, that he 
Was not to enjoy the same advan- 
tages during tus minority, which 


—_ 
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wards were entitled to under com, 
mon circumstances? The 

of the rolls did not deny that x 
was a subject which at some time 
or other ought to be discussed, If 
ever a case for legislative inte. 
ference did exist, th.s was sugel 
one of these cases: but he coglf 
not so easily admit that the reve. 
nues of the duchy of Cornwall were 
subject to no controul, and in 
port of a contrary opimon, he re. 
ferred to the statute passed in the 
first year of the prince of Wales 
aye,in the reign of Henry the Vith; 
by which, for ceftain spgcified 
purposes, the king was empower. 
ed to appropriate the revenues; 
and that passed four years after, 
by which the former act was re. 
pealed. He next alluded to the 
manner in which the claim of 
prince Charles was decided : and 
contended that the mode of deci- 
sion in that case, was one which 
even at the time it took place was 
unjustifiable ; but which, if it were 
to take place under the present 
circumstances of this country, and 
in the present more perfect state 
of the constitution, could mot fai 
io be regarded as flagrant in the 
highest degree. He was astonish 
ed that geutlemen who contended 
against the proposed. mode of de- 
ciding the prince of Wales’s claims, 
did not point out some other mode 
in which his royal highness’s claims 
could be urged in a less excep 
tionable manner: this, in his ope 
nioa, would be the strongest argu 
ment which could be used against 
the present proposition, On this 
point, however, they were totally 
silent, and contented themselves 
with general objections. No wan 
was a greater admirer of English 
laws than he was, but in common 
with every other human produc 
tion, they would be allowed © 
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ertake of defects, and ous of the 
Ling of these defects was 

most ‘triking h 
that to which he had alluded T e 
of a provision on this subject, 
andoubtedly a matter of re- 
gret, and was productive of some 
degree of difficulty. In coming to 
the history of more modern tines, 
ts neared that the sums which 
had been réceived in the first years 
of George the ITd, had been paid 
over (o Frede rick or:ince of Wales, 
for thove years w hich had elapsed 
from the time Of the access n, till 
he had reached his majority W ith 
all these cases therefore in view, 
reflecting on the variety of evi- 
dence by which his royal highness’s 
claims were supported, he had no 
sort of doabt in his mind on the 
subject. But if he had no doubt 
on the validity of hi royal high- 
ness’s claims, he had still less even 
a glimmering of hope that they 
would ever be enforced by any 
other mode of application. The 
mode of stating the claim of the 
prince to be on the public, and 
nol on his majesty, he granted was 
highly decorous, but at by -o means 
altered the substance of the qites- 
tion. His majesty had appropriat- 
ed the revenues which were the 
property of his yoyal highness, not 
indeed to the support of his privy 
pense but in aid of the civil fist. 
© this amount consequently the 
public had caped the advantages 
vf this appropriation. If his roval 
highness came forward to make 
any claim, he had two parties 
against him—his majesty, who had 
dwerted the revenues to other 
purposes, and the public, who had 
reaped the benefit of this mode of 
distribution. Superadded to all 
this, he was to be told" that the 
king was entitled to make what- 
ever distribution he thourht pro- 
per, without being liable to any 
count, end that the public were 


want 
was 
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not to be called upon to refund the 
sums which had been appropriated 
to their service. There was one 
sum of 90,0001. derived from the 
prince's revenues, and expended for 
special service, which was, ptrhaps, 
not of this patiicular description. 
He conjured the house to consider 
that they stood in the character of 
dvbtors applied to by their creditor, 
who required the liquidaion of his 
claims. For that purpose he wish- 
ed their amount to be ascertained; 
he desired to know how his reve- 
nues had been collected, and undet 
what authority they had been ex- 
pended. This was one of the great 
questions on which, if any legal 
difficnities existed, parliament was 
to act as referees, and in assuming 
this character they would only be 
doing what was by no means on- 
common even in the best times 
of our history. In support of 
what he contended for, it was 
found de facto, that the prince 
of Wales, from the time of his 
birth, was the possessor of the re- 
vennes of ornwall; while, on the 
other hand, it was not found that 
the king had any power to appro- 
priate them to any other purpose 
than the use of the prince. Put- 
ting the case of thé whole of these 
revenues being appropriated to the 
support of the privy purse of his 
majesty, which however he was far 
from meaning to say was the case 
in the present instance, what was 
t e situation in which, by such a 
distribution, a prince of Wales 
would be placed? The claims of 
the prince would in this case be 
the same as if the money had been 
applied in any other way. It was 
a claim, however, which he was 
confident his royal highness, who 
had now applied to the house, 
would sooner suffer every sort of 
privation than come forward to pre- 
fer. He was confident that his 

royal 
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royal highness would rather forfeit 
ai) his revenue than urge any claim 
which might have the appearance 
of a contest with his royal father. 
It was contended, that considera- 
tion should be had of all the money 
Jaid out on the prince's account 
during his minority —of the expense 
which he occasioned in his crad!e. 
Jn the case of a private guardian 
this would certainly be proper; 
but would any say, that the posses- 
sion of the duchy of Cornwall could 
have any influence in determining 
how the heir to the throne of Great- 
Britain was to be educated? It was 
a duty incumbent upon his majesty 
to give 4 suitable education to all 
his children, and the public bad 
supplied him abundantly with the 
means. And as a proof that the 
subject was viewed in this light by 
the king himself, he stated, that 
his royal highness the duke of York, 
when yet a child, was elected to 
the see of Osnaburgh, and entitled, 
of consequence, to considerable re- 
venues; which were held sacred, 
and the accumulated proceeds of 
the bishopric had been laid out in 
purchasing large estates for his 


_royal highness when he came of 


age. No reference had been made 
to his private patrimony, or that of 
any of his brothers. ‘I he expense 
of the prince of Wales's education 
might be set off against the sums 
he was entitled to: be was of opinion 
that this deduction would be un- 
fair, but to think otherwise was no 
reason why this motion ought not 
to be agreed to. That point could 
only be agitated with propriety af- 
ter the priuce’s right had been ac- 
knowledged, and an account had 
been taken of the money received 
in trust for him. He denied that 
any argument could be drawn from 
the late period at which the claim 
was set up. In 1783, when the 
prince's establishment had been set- 
8 


tled at 50,0001. a year; SOME thee 
thought the allowance tao 

and he was certainly of that ous, 
ber: he was prevented from 
prosing an addition, only 
there was a difference of opigi 
upon this subject between him ang 
his majesty. He allowed that 
the sums of money advanced th. 
prince since he came of age, wool 
form a clear and undoubted set of 
but that any difficulty should be 
made in balancing the account, by 
professed himself amazed. He joy, 
ed the laws; he approved the es, 
blished forms of judicial proceed 
ings: he had the highest regard fo 
the line of distinction between the 
judicial and legislative powers, 
but, most of all, he had a 

for the principle of substantial jus 
tice. He should preter the las if 
incompatible with the forego 
but here he contended there was no 
variance between them — It bad 
been truly said, that whether there 
was a legal remedy, was a 
question, but not the slightest int- 
mation had been given of the mat- 


ner in which this legal questica 


might meet with a legal decision, 
The matier would not, he trusted, 
be got rid of by such shifts, what- 
ever might be the fate of the pre- 
sent motion. For a subject of this 
country to be placed in a situation 
of such hardship was most anjust 
and most disgraceful. ‘There sare 
ly was no reason for this illustrious 
personage being treated in this 
manner. In 1795, he was placed 
under many restrictions—just, ye 
severe: with all of which he most 
punctually and cheerfully com 
plied. The right hon. gentleman 
had often talked much of a ne- 
cessity of keeping up the splendour 
of the pe i ta but did he think 
splendour quite unnecessary to the 
heir apparent, and would no 

consequences follow, from the “ 
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dour of his establishment being so 
long suspended ? Mr. Fox added, 
under these circumstances, when 
the prince of Wales says, « | have 
a just demand upon you —to retuse 
to hear him could be reconciled to 
no principles professed by the right 
hon. gentleman : and he could not 
believe that the house would say, 
“ seek your remedy, bring your 
action ; but as a friend, I tell you, 
ou have no remedy at all.” This 
would be meanness, and disinge- 
nuity of the deepest die. The 
words of the motion might, per- 
haps, be rendered more unexcep- 
tionable, but no one could deny 
that the prince of Wales had made 
out a colourable right, which ought 
to be enquired into. If it turned 
out to be well founded, he should 
receive what is due to him; if it 
should appear doubtful, it might 
be put in a way of judicial enquiry, 
aod the king might be addressed 
to remove all difficulties in point 
of form. Last of all, if the house 
should be still more hostile to the 
claim, a resolution might be voted, 
saying, that no farther proceedings 
should be had. He sat down in 
the confident hope that the order 
of the day would be regatived. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
explained. 

The attorney-general said, if the 
prince of Wales was placed in cir- 
cumstances in which he could not 
maintain the dignity of his rank, 
he should be willing to listen to 
an application for relief. But the 
question now before the honse was 
a dry question of right. He was 
glad that the question was brought 
to its true bearing, viz. whether the 
revenues of the duchy of Cornwall, 
granted for the support of the heir 
apparent during his minority, should 
bot be applied to this purpose. 
Edward the Illd could never mean, 
that he should feel no exoneration 


by the rich grant which he had 
made, but that it shoald be a dry, 
accumulating fund. He did not 
ask the opinion of a lawyer upon 
the charter, but that of any man of 
common sense. Instead of occa- 
sional supplies, the prince had re- 
ceived his royal appanage. He 
quoted an act of Henry the Vith, 
which Mr. Erskine said was im- 
mediately repealed : he comment- 
ed still farther till called to order. 
After considering the point of di- 
very at some length, the learned 
gentleman proceeded to deprecate 
the idea of the house mixing in 
the determination of a matter of 
right. This would be a thing of 
the worst omen. It had no sanc- 
tion in the past, and would be a 
most mischievous precedent for the 
future. Particularly it would lay 
open a wide field for canvas and 
cabal, which could not possibly en- 
ter into the courts of law. He by 
no means said, that the prince had 
any compulsory means of enfore- 
ing his rights, supposing them to 
exist. The king was not under 
any control, and could not be 
called to account. It had been 
shewn clearly that the money ad- 
vanced to the prince of Wales 
during his minority exceeded all 
his revenues, and that no balance 
was due to him. He thought it 
would be highly unbecoming in 
the house to obtrude its mediation 
between the father and the son: 
it would be irreverent to the sove- 
reign, and detrimental to the state. 
It was not pretended that these 
revenues had been in any degree 
misapphed or mismanaged, ‘Ihe 
elegant accomplishments and splea- 
did endowments of the prince, 
shewed that he had experienced 
the highest degree of parental 
care, liberality, and attention, This 
was a delicate ground, but he had 
been forced upon it. Alter a few 

more 
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more observations, the learned 

entleman concluded by giving his 
sty vote for the order of the 
day. 

Mr. Fox explained. 

Mr. Tierney denied, in the first 
place, the position some gentlemen 
on the other side seemed so anxious 
to establish, that the affair was be- 
tween the prince of Wales and the 
king. The king had nothing te do 
with it, and his name ought not to 
have been introduced. The pub- 
lic was the other party with the 
prince, and he maintained that, in 
taking cognizance of the matter 
between them, the house by no 
means acted as a judicial tribunal. 
He made many observations in 
support of the justice of the prince’s 
claims, and added, it had been 
said, that the motion could not pos- 


sibly be entertained: but sums of 


money were often voted when a 
matter of right must be divcussed 
and determined: and as this was 
nota suit to be determined between 
litigating parties, no form would 
be violated. The public, by its re- 
presentatives, was merely to con- 
sider, whether it had not received 
an undue advantage, and wheilher 
this was not an advantage which 
justice to an ‘individual required at 
to joreygo. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, he ob- 
jected very much to having this 
quesuon brought forward in a col- 
lateral point of view. However 
the question stood, it was on the 
kine «lone that the claim must be 
made, because the-king received 
all the money, | nd disposed of it as 
he thought proper: therefore it 
was the same as a question be- 
tween one individual and another. 
‘The present metion he considered 
as one of the most unprecedented 
in its nature, and the most dan- 
gerous in tts consequences, that 
ever was made. The house should 


always avoid interfering in’ 
tions of a judicial nature, parties. 
arly when matters relating t© pro. 
perty were to be decided, 

Mr. Nicholls asked why, if the 
revenues of Cornwall belonged to 
the king during the minarity Of the 
prince of Wales, should ‘an at 
have been passed to make the 
prince proprietor Of those eye, 
nues? The king was said to have 
been guardian m chivalry to the 
young prince, and ®,. such had, 
right to those revenues. If thy 
was the case, he was bound to 
maintain the prince. But no gua. 
dian in chivalry had a riyht to gire 
leases for a longer period 
during thee minority of his ward, 
The king did grant leases for 
veral years in Cornwall, which he 
could have had no right to doas a 
suardian in chivalry. If thee 
ang the money from the grant- 
ing of which amounted to 1 $0,000], 
had only been granted during the 
minority of the prince; he, on 
coming of age, might have made a 
large sum of money by the renew- 
alofthem. ‘This he considered as 
acase in which the house ought to 
interfere. It was the duty of the 
house to see that the money arising 
from those lands came to the prince. 
It was nota judicial question, but 
one that appealed to the sentiments 
and dignity of the house. 

Mr. Sheridan said, it ought to be 
considered whether a just clam 
existed, and whether any other re- 
medy than an application to pat 
liament could be pursued by the 
prince of Wales, if it was found 
the claim was good? If the reve- 
nues, which of right belonged t 
the prince of Wales, were, by et 
ror or inadvertence, applied for the 
public service, would it be a fair 
thing to tell the prince that they 
would not listen to his claim? 
Would it be iair and honourable 
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for an individual to do so, and can 
the house of commons, on pretence 
pe usurping a judicial character, 
because arequest was made for an 
amicable COM Promise, - retuse at 
least a candid exan ination 2 1 hose 
who are for rejecting this mode of 
application, as unfit to be enter- 
tained, ought at least to say what 
ix the legal mode for the prince ot 
Wales to adopt, to make his night, 
if he has one, effectual. He said 
the attorney general had comment- 
edatyreat | ngth on the actot Hen. 
the Vith, but had laid very little 
stress on the repeal of the act: and 
seemed to forget that it was re- 
pealed ona petition stating it to be 
juyurious to the prince of Wales. 
li the prince, however, has any 
claim upon the revenues of the 
duchy of Cornwalk, would any 
learned gentleman point out how 
the rizht was to be made effeciwval ? 
Were the prince to obtain a ver- 
dict against the king, could it be 
made available? And if it could 
not, would any gentleman say 
whether even then the house would 
be disposed to listen more favour- 
ably to the prince of Wales's ap- 
plication? For it was to the house 
certainly that the prince must ul- 
timately look forthe payment. The 
house therefore ought to examine 
his right, to. ascertain haw much 
the prince might, on the statement 
of accounts regarding the appliea- 
tion of the revenues of Coruwall, 
be entitled to recover. This was 
no hostile proceeding. The prince 
of Wales acted with the most ho- 
nourable motives, with the utmost 
delicacy of feeling towards the 
king, in trying to ascertain his 
right:—-he ielt that he had a duty 
to his father, but he felt likewise a 
duty towards ~his creditors. lt was 
natural that he should feel so, when 
te Commissioners for settling the 
“aims on the prince had thought 
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proper, without exception, to cut 
off ten per cent. from all the cre- 
ditors, andto pay them the remain- 
der, with debentures, at a great 
discount. The prince of Wales, 
though not bound im law, might 
feel himself bound in honour, to 
recompense his creditors who sutf- 
fered in this manner. Upon the 
whole he was satisfied that the 
right of the prince of Wales was 
well founded, and that it was fit- 
ting for the house at least to ap- 
point a committee to take the sub- 
ject into consideration, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
justified the conduct of the com 
mission 7s for liquidating the prince 
of Wales’s debts. He said there 
was no deduction of 10 per cent. 
It was indeed put in the option of 
the commissioners to accept for 
every rool. a debenture for tiat 
sum, payable in eight years, and 
bearing interest of three per cent. 
or gol, with interest at five per 
cent. 

Mr. Jefferys (of Coventry) be- 
lieved he was the principal credi- 
tor of his royal highness, and in 
answer to the flie 


ne 
assertion of 
chancellér of the exchequer that 
ten per cent. was not taken off by 


compulsion, he said, that when at 
was proposed io him, he was told 
he might have redress by appealing 
to ihe yerdict of a jury: he had ob- 
tained a verdict fur a sum within a 
trifle of his claim, and the ten per 
cent. was then taken off, and the 
remaining balance paid in deben- 
tures, bearing a further dfscount of 
twenty percent, Mr. Jefierys sata, 
he certainly had a choice to avoid 
the deduction of twenty per cent. 
but it was by taking debentures 
beaiing an interest of only three 
instead of five pes cent. payable in 
eight years. He said he was forced 
to comply, the commissioners re- 
fusing to give him any part in res 

het, 
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lief, and had he not complied, he 
should certainly have been imme 
diately arrested by his own credi- 
tors 

The solicitor general contended, 
that if the prince of Wales had 
any legal right, the proper mode of 
proceeding, in the first place, was 
to ascertain that right in a regular 
manner. 
failed, the claim might then be sub- 
mitted to parliament, After va- 
rious observations on the subject, he 
concluded by contending, that the 
revenues of the duchy of Cornwall 
being settled by the crown for the 
maintenance of the prince of 
Wales, no account of them could 
be asked for; and cited, in illustra- 
tion, the practice of the court of 
chancery, where, after a sum was 
liberally granted for the support 
and education of a minor of large 
property, no account was given of 
its minute application. He was 
decidedly against the motion. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt expressed his sor- 
row, that any thing should have 
been said that could lead to the 
supposition that this question in- 
volved any contest between the 
king and the prince of Wales: he 
made several statements to prove, 
that the prince absolutely wished 
that this question never should be 
considered as between the king 
and himself, as could that have 
been supposed he never should 
have brought it into agitation at 
ail. 

Colonel Grosvenor said a few 
words in favour of the prince's 
claims, as did Mr. Calcraft. 

Mr. G. Johnstone decidedly op- 
posed the motion. 

Sir Francis Burdett supported 
the prince’s claims with so much 
warmth that he was called to or- 
der. But he proceeded to state 
his sentiments. He thought the 
prince of Wales should be made 


If a petition of right 
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independent: that he should be 
encouraged to bring forward his 
claims in a constitutional manner. 
that he might have no temptation 
to become the slave of administra, 
tion. When he considered the ng. 
ture of the profusion of ministers, he 
was surprised how any gentleman 
should stickle abou: taking theclaims 
of the prince of Wales into consi. 
deration. He did not think his royal 
highness ought to be treated with 
contempt. The late administratiog 
had shewn a marked disregard for 
the prince of Wales. He thought 
the prince almost. one of the worg 
used men iu the kingdom. Minis. 
ters had treated him with equal 
contempt as those whom they had 
contined in Cold-Bath-Fields. Jp. 
deed they treated all those, of what. 
~ever rank or station, who did not 
support their oeasures, and would 
not be subservient to their views, 
with indignity or with rigour. 

Mr Ellison spoke in strong terms 
ot disapprobation of the lauguage 
of Sir F. Burdett. He conceived 
the present question to be one whieh 
that house had nothing to do with, 
and under this impression he would 
give his vote. 

_ Lord Temple was against the mo 

tion, é, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt Jones and Mr, 
Dent were in tavour of the motioa. 

Mr. M. Sutton spoke very ably in 
explanation, and observed, that he 
conceived the question of right was 
conceded. He said the true ques 
tion was, whether parliament can 
apply the revenues in question in aid 
of the civil Kst, in fact, whether the 
prince was a creditor or not, and 
that fact could only be ascertained 
by means of a committee. He 
nied that the question was between 
the prince and his majesty, it was 
between the prince and the publie. 
His majesty had no right to receive 
the revenues in question, nor io ia 
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did he receive them ; they were re- 
ceived by the public; and he ask- 
ed them of the latter in parliament ; 
the only constitutional represen -a- 
tive of the public. He would again 
repeat, that if, in point ot fact, the 
king did receive, and should resist, 
the priace would not enforce his 
claim; but, in reality, if was the 
public that received, and the claim 
was vpan them eventually, for the 
benefit of the prince’s creditors. 

The solicitor-general spoke short- 
ly in explanation, and io reference 
to one or two legal points which had 
transpired during the discussion, af- 
ter which the question being loudly 
called for, a division took place, 


when there appeared—for the order 
of the day 160—against it 103. 
agalust the prince's 


Majority 
claim 47. 

On Tuesday, 27th April, the fol- 
lowing message was brought op 
from the king : 

«G. R"—** His majesty, anxious 
to make a provision for their royal 
highnesses the dukes of Sussex and 
Cambridge, and finding the civil 
list unequal to bear the additional 
barden of such a provision, requires 
the assistance of his faithful com- 
mons, and trusts, that on this oc- 
casion, as on all former ones, they 
will show their attachment to his 
family,” 

Oo Wednesday, the 28th April, 
the chancellor of the excheqier, af- 
ter reminding the house of the in- 
sufficiency of the civil Jist, to pro- 
vide for the younger branchés of the 
royal tamily, maved, That the yearly 
som of 12,0001. be granted io his 
Majesty out of the consolidated 
fund, to enable his majesty to pro- 
vide an estabiishment for his royal 
highness the duke of Sussex, 

. a a oe sum for the esta- 
nt ofhis royal highness the 
duke of Caabridge, 
1802. 
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Mr. Robson asked, whether the 
sums were to be deftayed from the 
joint consolidated fund of England 
and Ireland, or from that of Eng- 
Jand only ? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied, from the fund of the two 
countries. The report was ordered 
to be received the next day. 

On Toesday, the ad February, 
Mr. Jones expressed an anxiety to 
know whether it was in the contem- 
plation of his majesty’s ministers to 
bring forward a distinct and specifie 
proposition on a point so extremely 
interesting to the nation as the in- 
come tax ? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
was convinced that the hanoorable 
gentleman and the house, on aslight 
consideration of the subject, would 
agree in the propriety of his not an- 
swering the question now proposed*; _ 
and he could not help appealing to 
the honourable member's own can- 
dour, that any motion was inexpedi- 
ent till rhe intentions of government 
could be discovered. Iu saying this 
he wished to be fully and cleatly 
understood, however, that he held 
forth to the public uo expectation of 
the repeal of the income tax, that 
he gave no pledge direct or implied, 
of the intention of government to 
propose such a ree. His only 

object, in making the remarks, was 
to deprecate a premature discussion 
on the subject. 

Mr. Jones declared, he wished 
only to know whether it was in con- 
templation, that any thing,should be 
done in ac-omplishing the repeal of 
the, income tax, of alleviating its 
pressure. With regard tothe mo- 
tion, he was ready to follow the ad- 
vice of the right honourable gentler 
man, and to rest at present in the 
conviction, that if any thing could 
be done it would be effected by his 
majesty’s ministers. He, however, 
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reserved the right of bringing for- 
ward the motion, if necessary, ata 
future. period. 

On Monday, the 22d February, 
Mr. Jones expressed his regret that 
the chancellor of the exchequer was 
not in his place, as he intended to 
have moved for some papers rela- 
tive to the duty on income; he 
should be glad, however, if he could 
be informed, whether it was proba- 
ble the right honourable gentieman 
would attend the house the next 
day. 

Mr. Hiley Addington stated, that 
he had no reason to suppose that his 
right honourable relation would not 
be there the following day. 

On Tuesday, the 23d February, 
Mr. Jones said, he intended to have 
moved for certain papers relative to 
the income tax; but, on account of 
the absence of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, he should postpone his 
motion. 

On Wednesday, the 10th March, 
Mr. Jones again deferred his motion 
from the same cause. 

On Friday, the 12th March, the 
chanceilor of the exchequer being 
in his place, Mr. Jones rose to make 
a motion respecting this tax, on 
which he begged leave to ofter a 
few observations. When it was first 
proposed, he statedin his place, that 
such atax might be good in theory ; 
but it was soon discovered to have 
failed in practice. In whatever 
light it was viewed, whether it af- 
fected the community in time of 
peace or of war, it was calculated to 
revolt the feelings of Englishmen : 
it ought there‘ore to be repealed or 
essentially altered. He had learnt 
that a meeting of the livery of Lon- 
don was to be held on this import- 
ant point, and anxiously did he hope 
that the example of that great im- 
perial city would give the tone and 
temper, which on such a subject 


should be adopted by every’ other 
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city of the kingdom: he ogi 
gladly attempt to devise a substita, 
for it: but that was an ate 
above his abilities and situation ; 
owned himself extremely ANXi0Us to 
see it repealed, but contented him. 
self at present with moving, Th 
there be laid before the house an ac. 
count of the amount of the income 
tax for one year, ending the 5ih 
April, 1802, as far as the same could 
be made up, distinguishing how 
much of it was assessed by the com. 
mercial commissioners, 

The question being put, 

Sir Robert Buxton objected to the 
motion on the same grounds with 
the chancellor of the exchequer, and 
said, that if a repeal was to be ob. 
tained, the right honourable gentle. 
map at the head of his majesty’s 
councils ought to have the merit of 
proposing it. ‘ 

The chancellor of the exchequer. 
concurred so far with his honourable 
friend who spoke last, as to wish 
that the present motion should at 
least be postponed. It was his in- 
tention, he said, in the course of 
the ensuing week to submit several 
motions to the honse, respecting the 
income tax, and if these ‘should not, 
put the house in possession of that 
information which the honourable 
gentleman desired, it would then be 
competent for him to move for any 
supplementary accounts which he 
might conceive to be expeditat. 
The motions which he intended to 
propose would also afford the house 
much more knowledge of the opera- 
tion of the tax on the different or- 
ders and classes of the community. 
In giving notice of his inteption, he 
wished it to be clearly and unequi- 
vocally understood, that he did % 
with no view in his mind respecting 
a repeal. What he wished wa 


that the house should thoroughly 

understand the operation of the tax; 

any future steps which it might b- 
jo 
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- dead proper to adopt for modify- 
any sa would form the - 
ject of subsequent and distinct dis- 
cussion. Under these circumstances 
he trusted the honourable gentle- 
man would be disposed to withdraw 
his motion. ; 

Mr. Jones, in explanation, ex- 
pressed great astonishment at the 
idea, that it was competent for none 
of the members of that house but 
the chancellor of the exchequer to 
move for the repeal of the income 
tax. After remarking on this point, 
he consented to withdraw his mo- 
won. 

Sir Robert Buxton denied that 
he had used any such expression, 
his opinion being diametrically op- 
posite to that attributed to him. 

Mr. Alderman Curtis begged 
leave to assure the honourable mem- 
ber (Mr. Jones) that he knew no- 
thing about the meeting in the city 
alluded to, except what he had secn 
in the public papers. 

Mr. Jones then agreed to with- 
draw his motion. 

On Friday, the 19th March, Mr. 
Jones asked, whether the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer inteuded to 
ground any motion oo the papers 
which he had moved for relative to 
the income tax, as the papers he 
supposed would be very speedily 
produced, having been moved for on 
the other side of the house. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, he knew of no ground upon 
which the honourable gentleman 
could found a supposition, that pa- 
bers would more speedily be pro- 
duced because moved for on that 
side of the house. As to any mo- 
ton that he might think proper to 
ground on the papers he had moved 
for, he thought the honourable 
member (Mr. Jones) had acquiesced, 
aod that he should have heard no 


more upon the subject until the. 


*peoing of the budget, and until 


that gentleman was in possession of 
his intentions with respect to the 
tax. He should state his opinion at 
a proper time, and leave it to the 
house to decide upon it. 

Mr. Jones was proceeding io 
make some further observations, 
when 

The speaker stopped him by ob- 
serving, that the allowing of ques- 
tions to be asked was an indulgence: 
but when it was carried too far, it 
became a great inconvenience. 

On Monday, the 29th of March, 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
intimated, that he had determined 
to move for a repeal of the tax 
upon income. He was desirous, 
however, that it should be under- 
stood, that his sentiments with re- 
gard to its justice and expedience 
remained exactly what they were. 
Peace alone could admit of that re- 
peal. The house would therefore 
see from what motive he had hi- 
therto always spoken upon tye sub- 
ject with such reserve. 

On Thursday, the 8th of April, 
Mr. Tierney put some questions to 
the chancellor of the exchequer re- 
lative to the sinking fund, as he 
knew it was the wish of that gen- 
tleman to give the most satisfic- 
tory information on the subject. 
He wished to know whether the 
500,000 1. short annuities, wich 
were to fall in 1808, were to be 
available for the reduction of taxes ? 
It was also his desire to have an idea 
of the calculations upon which the 
right honourable gentleman's plan 
was founded, and at what rate the 
price of stocks was speculated upon 
for the six years which intervene 
between this and 1808. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
in reply said, that he should move 
the honse, to resolve itself into a 
committee on ‘Thursday next, id 
order to take iuto consideration the 
acts of 1780, and 1792, relative to 

M 2 the 
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the reduction of the national debt, 
gad in that committee he should 
state the calculations alluded to, and 
Would take care that a sufficient 
number of copies of them shou!d be 
provided for the information of the 
house. He then stated the grounds 
of the proposition he meant to sub- 
mit. In reference to the act of 
1786, he said, it was provided by 
that act, that as soon as the sum in 
the hands of the commissioners 
should amount to 4,000,000 1, the 
interest should be at the disposal 
of parliament, to be applied to the 
reduction of taxes; now the object 
of lis measure would be to take 
away that discretion, and that this 
4,000,0001., and the interest, should 
go on accumulating with compound 
interest, to be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. The 
500,0001. short annuities, which 
were to fall in 1808, which how- 
ever would be subject to a charge 
ot beeen 40 and 50,000 1. to pay 
the interest of the deferred stock 
created by the last loan, he meant 
to leave available for the reduction 
of the taxes. Woith respect to the 
act of 1792, by which a fund was 
created of one per cent. from each 
loan, and by which it was provided, 
that ifthe produce of this one per 
cent. should exceed a certain sum, 
to be applied to the extinction of 
the debt of each year, the surplus 
should be at the disposal of parlia- 
ment, this discretion also it would 
be the object of his measure to take 
away, aod that the whole produce 
should, combined with the fund he 
had already described, be applicable 
to the redaction of the national 
debt. The operation of this project, 
he trasted, would be todischarge the 
whole debt within a period of forty- 
five y ars He concluded with mov- 
ing that the acts oft the 26th and 32d 
of the king should be read; which 
being read accordingly, he moved, 


‘¢ That the house should, on Tuesday 
next, resolve into a committee o& 
the said acts.” Agreed to, 

Mr. Tierney said, that, according 
to his conception, one hundred qi. 
lions would be paid off within tharty. 
ove years. 

On Wednesday, the 14th of April, 
the house having resolved jiself 
into a committee, the chancellor of 
the exchequer regretted that the 
calculations he had promised 
bring forward, were not yet 
for the inspection of the house, he 
should ther: fore do little more than 
read the resolutions. He was de. 
sirous it should be understood, tha 
no man had a deeper sense than 
himself of the sacred duty incom. 
bent upon the house to preserve in- 
violate the system established for 
the extinction of the national debt 
in the year 1786. The objects of 
this measure were to consolidate the 
debt, and likewise the means of re- 
deeming it; to give some relief to 
the public at present, and to acerle- 
rate the period when the whole debt 
will be extinguished. The interes 
amounted to 30 millions, and the 
capital to 488 millions. This me- 
sure would have its operation upon 
the two sinking funds of 1786 and 
1-92. It was well known that th 
object of the first of these tunds wa 
to extinguish the debt which then 
existed, and of the second, to extin- 
guish the debt which should thence- 
forward be incurred. He then re- 
capitulated the provisions of the'wo 
funds, and proposed that the tt 
should henceforward be conjoined; 
according to the former plan, te 
old debt, supposing it all to consst 
of 3 per cents, (the most unfavout- 
able supposition), and to be reduced 
at par (tikewise the most vafavod- 
able suppossition possible), would 
be extinguished in forty-eight years 
and the new, on the same principle, 
in forty-seven years; by com 
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dying the two funds, the whole 
~ ‘supposing it to be 3 per cents., 
and redeemed at par, would be ex- 
tinguished in forty three years and 
two months. It also produced ano- 
ther advantage, by precluding the 
necessity of immediately layimg an 
adaiton of taxes upon the people to 
the amount of 900,0001., one per 
cent. must ovherwise be paid to the 
commissioners upon the56 000.0001. 
for wich the income tax Was mort- 
gaged, and the 25,000,000 1, of the 
join, Besides ail this, it would leave 
at th dixposal of parliament, avail- 
able to the public service 512,000 I. 
short annuities, which would fall in 
the year 8, and 1,500,000I. when 
the 5 and 4 per cents. were paid off, 
which would happen at no remote 
veriod. It might be objected that 
we would thas forego the advantage 
of taking off taxes, when the old 
sinking fund amounts to four mil- 
lions ; but he hoped that a relief 
would be given of three millions 
before the advantages to be derived 
upon the old fund, reaching four 
millions, would otherwise have com- 
menced, The two sinking funds 
together amounted at present to 
5,007,0001. By the tables it ap- 
peared, that any sum would extin- 
guish one hundred times its amount 
in forty-seven years. Buta hundred 
times the present amount of the two 
sinking funds, exceesled the total of 
our debt by 80 millions, so that if 
we persevered in this system, in little 
more than forty-three years the na- 
tonal debt would not amount to a 
farthing. He then read the follaw- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved, I hat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the sum ap- 
plicable under the 26th and 32d of 
the king, on the Ist of February, 
1802, to the extinction of the na- 
tional debt, together with 200,000}. 
per aonum, would, without the an- 
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nuities which will expire, extin- 
guish the whole jo forty five years, 
being a shorter time than the two 
funds, if kept separate upon their 
present established footing, would 
do, together with 200 OOO 1. per an- 
num and one per cent. upen the 
Q7,000,000 |. funded this session of 
parliament. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of the committee, that the sum of 
200,000 |. to be paid anhually under 
the 26th of the king, to the commis- 
sioners for the extioction of the na- 
tional debt from the 5th of April, 
1803, .be vested in commissioners, 
to be governed by other regulations, 

Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the funds 
under the 26th ond 32d of the king, 
should be consolidated, and be con- 
tinually laid out at compound inte- 
rest, till the whole national debi is 
extinguished. 

Resolved, That it is the opinian 
of this committee, that the annuities 
which shall expire, shall be appli- 
cable to the public service, in such 
manner as parliament shall provide. 

The resolutions were not read by 
the chairman, but he was immedi. 
ately ordered to report progress, and 
to ask leave tosit again The re- 
port to be brought up the next day. 

Monday, the 17th of May.—The 
chancellor of the exchequer wished 
it to be understood, that the conso- 
lidation of the sinking funds was by 
no Means incgnsistent with that p'an 
for the reduction of the national 
debt, which had heretofore existed, 
so far from it, that should the reso- 
Jutions he had to submit be adopted 
by the house, he proposed to folluw 
them up by a motion, for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend and renley 
more effectual the several acts tor 
the liquidation of the national debt, 

The tirst resolution being moved, 
a conversation arose, in which Me. 
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Boyd commented upon the calcu- 
lations, professing to approve of the 
general principles of the project. 

Mr. Pitt corrected the miscon- 
ceptions of the last speaker, particu- 
larly with regard to 120,000 1. annu- 
ally applicable to the reduction of 
the narional debt, which, by the ac- 
cession of compound interest, would 
amount to much more than Mr. 
Boyd seemed to suppose: and in 
another part also, he was equally 
erroneous, for instead of 115 mil- 
lions, as that gentleman mentioned, 
150 millions would, in a certain 
time, be applicable to the reduction 
of the debt, including in that the 
90 millions lately thrown upon the 
debt by the repeal of the income 
tax, and other causes. The effect 
of the proposed arrangement would, 
in fact, have this advantage, that it 
would put the country in a situation 
to borrow 60 millions, should there 
be occasion, without being worse 
circumstanced from such a Joan, 
than we should be under the old 
sinking funds, should no such loan 
have taken place. 

Mr. Tierney was of opinion, it 
would be better to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the subject alto- 
gether, and that the calculations of 
such a committee would be more 
entitled to attention than those of 
any individual. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
contended, that though the plan 
proposed would not be productive 
of immediate advantages, yet it 
would ultimately produce the de- 
sired effect. 

M. Pitt agreed with his right 
honourable friend, and said the an- 
nual saving of 900,000! must form 
a powerful resource against the exi- 
gencies of any future war. From 
the best calculations he was able to 
make, the beneficial effects of this 
plan would begin to operate in 
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about fourteen or fifteen years time 
Fifteen or sixteen millions wool 
then be in the hands of the com. 
missioners, and be applicable to the 
public service in case of a new war. 

Mr. Tierney wished to have ge. 
veral calculations, respecting both 
the old and the new plan, which 
the chancellor of the exc 
promised to produce in a few days, 

The several resolutions were thea 
agreed to. 

On Thursday, the 3d of June, 
the house having resolved itself into 
a committee, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
moved for the several clauses of the 
bill to be filled up, beginning with 
the first clause, when 

Mr. Banks rose, and entered at 
some length into a discussion of the 
merits ot the new system which 
the bill was to establish. That, on- 
der the present circumstances ‘of 
the finances of this country, it was 
a considerable advantage to save so 
large a sum of money, as stated by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 
he did not pretend to deny, but the 
house ought not to be led away 
by the prospect of an immediate 
advantage, without attending to its 
remote consequences. Taking the 
calculation the most favourable to 
the measure, and supposing that 
the 4. and 5 per cents were at par, 
and the 3 per cents at 75, it would 
be twenty-eight years before the 
nation received any advantage from 
the proposed consolidation beyond 
what had been already stated. Ae- 
cording to the old plan of the sinking 
fund, within six years a prospect 
was held out of some alleviation in 
the burdens of the people, whereas, 
in the proposed measure, this pro 
spect was removed to a much greater 
distance. The prospect of allevit- 
tion at no very remote period wat 
highly consolatory to the peor 
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and he could not see the policy of 
a measure by which this prospect 
was clouded or rendered more re- 
mote: after illustratiag these ideas 
at some length Mr. Banks con- 
cluded by expressing his opinion, 
that the measure Wis a deception 
upon the public, though he was tar 
from wishing to insinuate that those 
who had brought it forward were 
not actuated by the most honoura- 
ble motives. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
denied that any deception had been 
used, on the contrary, every en- 
deavour had been made to lay the 
subject before parliament as clearly 
and distinctly as possible, that the 
real nature, and all the circum- 
stances of the case, might be made 
manifest. His honourable friend 
had given a description of this 
measure which he should be sorry 
it deserved, that of being a tempo- 
rary measure; whether that cha- 
racter was appropriate to it, was 
for the committee to determine: 
he would say, with confidence, that 
Mr. Pitt, with whom this plan ori- 
ginated, was not likely to agree to 
a measure that was temporary in 
such a case as this: he was no 
friend to any temporising system 
of policy: all his plans were broad 
and permanent. He was conviaced 
it this system had in any degree de- 
served the imputation cast upon it, 
Mr. Pitt would have been the first 
to have raised his voice against the 
measure: but that gentleman had 
no such apprehension ; on the con- 
trary, he saw, and had expressed 
it, that the present measure was 
perfectly consonant to the spirit of 
his system for the reduction of the 
national debt. Mr. Banks had said, 
that the whole of the advantage of 
the present measure arose from the 
reiet_ which it would afford to the 
public, by saving the imposition of 
takes, in the present year, to the 
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amount of 880,0001. But surely 
if the plan was accurately exa- 
mined, this would not be found to 
be the only advantage. He then 
recapitulated the various statements 
he had gone through on a preceding 
evening, to prove the great advane 
tages which tis plan would afford 
to the public, when the 5 and 4 
per cents were paid, a period which 
could not now be stated with pre- 
cision. He then explained the dif- 
ference betwen the present plan and 
the old sinking fund establi-h din 
1786. It appeared under the old 
plan, supposing the 3 per cents at 
par, and the 4 and 5 paid off, the 
old debt would be exttnguished in 
forty-four years and four months, 
from February last. Supposing the 
3 per cents at 75, the whole debt 
woold be paid off in thirty-two years 
and ten months: and under the 
operations of the system of 1792, 
the debts incurred since that time 
would be discharged, supposing the 
3 per cents at par, in forty-five 
years aud seven months. Supposing 
the 3 per cents at 75, the whole of 
the new debt would be discharged 
in thirty-five years and three 
months, By the consolidated sys- 
tem now proposed, the whole of 
that debt would be extinguished 
in thirty-one years, that was to say, 
in four years less time than by the 
plan of 1792, aud in three years 
less than the operation of the plan 
of 1786 would effectuate its pur- 
pose. Supposing the 3 per cents at 
75, the eflect of this consolidated 
plan, would be to extinguish the 
whole of the existing debt in thirty- 
three years and seven months, that 
was to say, the debt existing pre- 
vious to the plan of 1786. The 
period allowed by the act of 17y2, 
for extinguishing the debt since, 
was forty-five years, and if gentle- 
men would look at the papers before 
them, they would find the effect of 
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the consolidated plan would be, 
supposing the 3 per cents at par, not 
only toexting aish near 498,000,000). 
but also to provide for the extinc- 
tion of near 40,000,0001. more; 
and supposing the 3 per cents at 
95, the effect of the consolidated 
plan would be, not offly to pay off 
the whole of the present debt, but 
also to afford the means of paying 
off 44,000,000 1. Now he would 
ask the committee, whether this 
was a pla which could be counsi- 
dered as a departure from the sys 
tem of 1786, or 1702? He here 
produced several calculations to 
prove the superi rity of this system, 
and the relief it would afford to the 
public: and stated, amongst other 
things, that, supposing the 3 per 
cents at 75, and the 4 and 5 at par, 
&c. the difference in the mass of 
unredeemed stock, under the two 
plans, in the year 1825, would be 
20,000,000 |. ‘To this he had to 
propose a consideration to which he 
attached great importance, namely, 
the relict afforded in the interim 
by not impoting the burden of 
000,069). taxes yearly, and the 
micans afforded of giving relief, by 
actually taking taxes off, which he 
hai stated already. He then reca- 
pitulated all the advantages attend- 
ing this plan, but at the same time 
admitted the objections to which it 
was liable as far as they went, but 
he submitted to the committee, that 
they were much more than counter- 
balanced by the advantages of the 
measure ; the effects of which he 
repeated. It af rded means also 
for supporting the finances of this 
country, in the event of its being 
engiged in war, either for the secu- 
rity of its possessions, or the main- 
tenance of its honour. In short, 
jt was a measure growing out of the 
plans of 1786 and 1702, and tended 
to shew the wisdom in which they 
were founded: and these plans were 
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not only capable of producing 4j 
the advantages he had meni 
end which we all had witnessed 
within these eight or nine years in 
particulir, but to these plans he 
imputed the security we had foun4 
for every thing that wa, dear to us, 
especially our constitution, 

Mr. Tierney opposed the measure, 
which, in his op:nion, was ill-ad. 
vised : notwithstanding all that had 
been vurved in its favour, he cog. 
tended that it was brecking in opog 
the system established in 1792, 
whch redounded so much to the 
tar fame of its author; and he en. 
treated his majesty’ present chan- 
cellor of the exchequer to take care 
lest he liii the foundation for fame 
of a very ditferent sort. He al- 
lowed that pariiament had a com. 
plete control over the old sinking 
fund, and if any wise change ig 
its management were proposed, it 
would meet with his cordial sup 
port. ‘The old sinking fund was 4 
bonus given to the stock-holder 
without atiy consideration : this pro- 
posed change, though possibly ex- 
pedient, was a melancholy acknow- 
Jedvenient that our resources were 
miaterially impaired, and that taxes 
could no longer be found. Nothing 
put the pressure of cirgumstances 
could justify this bill, and if gen- 
tlemen would defend it upon this 
ground, it should have his warmest 
support. He ridiculed th idea of 
a pan which was to continue in ef- 
f.ct for forty years to come, when 
so many superior schemes had failed, 
of ceased jn their operations, in thé 
course of three or four years; and 
supposing the chancellor of the et- 
chequer's present system to be com 
petent to what he proposed, there 
were few of the pre-ent yeneration 
who could be so sanguine as to hope 
to witness the effects of the sinking 
fund thirty or forty years hence. 
Buy it was absolutely impossible © 
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sey if posterity wotlld abide by pane 

lan now adopted: might not pesos 

ture chancellor of the yr inp 
come down and say, that since they 
did not feel the weight of the na- 
tional debt, the sinking fund had 
better be applied to temporary pur- 

vos? In case of a future war, 
our situation would nat by any 
means be so advantageous as Was 
represented. A worthy alderman, 
and other loan contractors, had of- 
ten expressed the satisfaction they 
felt on contemplating the sinking 
find: would they say so now: 
For the paltry sum of 8, or 900,000], 
it was not worth while to be guilty 
of this breach of faith. He had 
thought very deeply on the subject, 
and he was more and more con- 
yinced that the plan was either ab- 
surd, or that it did not go far 
enough. Great difficalties alone 
could justify it, and if our difi.cul- 
ties were so great, more vigorous 
measures should have been resorted 
to. Inthe midst of the numerous 
and almost intolerable imposts, to 
which we were subject, it was for- 
merly some consolation that we 
could look forward with some de- 
gree of confidence to a period when 
they would be lessened. Now the 
prospect was dark and dreary, and 
we were deprived of hope, the last 
refuge of the wretched. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
dened that the present system was 
founded on necessity, and referred 
to the state of public credit, in sup- 
port of his assertion. Mr. Tierney 
had asked, whet advantages they 
were lo expect from future contracts 
for loans, if this measure was car- 
ried into effect? Let them only 
look tothe last loan, the terms of 
which were more beneficial than 
those of any loan contracted under 
Circumstances more advantageous, 
athoogh he had stated the present 
Measure to the contractors at the 
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time of the contract: he thereforg 
looked with the utmost confidence 
to the future, founded upon the ex- 
perience of the past. Mr, Tierney 
had said, they had to look forward 
through a long dreary vista of forty 
years: this observation must be 
founded on the sujposition that 
stocks would be °* ;..r-during that 
period, as it must be perceived that, 
in proportion as the stocks fell be- 
low par, so in proportion the ho- 
nourable gentleman's argument 
would be weakened. He would 
only observe, that the country 
would be immediately relieved from 
900,000 |. ; or at least they must 
have been charged, and must be 
still, if this measure was not car- 
ried into effect, with an additional 
sum of 870,000]. In 1808, six 
years hence, there would be a 
relief of 512,0001. more, whilst in 
that year, or the next, there would 
bé a further relief of 1,500,0001., 
by paying off the 4 and 5 percents. 
Had this any thing that ought to ap- 
pall a mind so resolute as the ho- 
nourable gentleman's? The very 
idea of comparing the effects of the 
two plans he revolted at, as this 
was only to ensure the efficacy of 
the old plan; but he would observe, 
that there would arise from this 
plan a relief of 1,500,0001., in the 
year 1808, whilst, from the old plan, 
the first commencement of relief at 
that period would be only 120,000], 
Let it not be supposed that the 
sinking fund could not be strength- 
ened by fresh reinforcements. He 
askei this measure of parliament at 
atime, when so far from sinking 
under burdens, those burdens were 
such at the present moment as not 
to create the least uneasiness. He 
had the greatest confidence in the 
future resourees of the country, 
which he conceived this measure 

peculiarly calculated to increase. 
Mr. Tierney observed, that the 
512,000 1, 
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$12,000 1. which would fall in, in 
1808, and the 1,500,000 |. aris ng 
from the reduction of the 4 and 5 
per cents, would have been equally 
available under the old pian; the 
only sum which directly arose from 
the present plan, was the sum of 
$70,0001. If the chancellor of the 
exchequer conceived that the sink- 
ing fund would hereafter be in- 
creased by means of the surplus 
produce of taxes, he thought the 
expectation was rather too san- 
vine. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, he was certainly saiguine 
enough to have that expectation. 

Mr. Thornton said, his objection 
to the preseut measure was rather of 
a political than of a financial na- 
ture. If, however, as it appeared, 
there was a disposition on the part 
of the house to reinfgrce the sinking 
fund, much of his objection was 
done away. At the same time, the 
idea of pledging very distant poste- 
rity and relieving ourselves, was an 
idea very different to that which 
hod hitherto been acted upon. He 
would rather see rapid advances 
made in the course of a few years 
hence, than a pledge given for fu- 
turity. He thought a large sinking 
fund should be provided for, in the 
same manner as a standing army 
and navy. 

Mr. Boyd very ably opposed Mr. 
Tierney's arguments and observa- 
tions, nearly upon the same grounds 
as the chancellor of the exchequer 
had done, and confirmed that gen- 
tleman’s assertion of the effect the 
present plan had on the minds of 
monied men; the most striking ex- 
ample of the truth of which, was 
the negotiation of the late loan, Mr. 
Tierney had also objected to the 
disiant period in which much of the 
proposed plan would operate. He 
had never till now heard: that the 
credit of the country, or the faith of 


parliament, was to be esij 
periods of time Had ie 
large sums been borrowed on 
annuities of 60 or 70 years; ang 
had they ever been under estimated 
because of their long duration? No: 
the public credit of the country had 
always found, and always would 
find its level, whatever the Period 
of time may be, in which that cre. 
dit may have to operate. He ridj. 
culed the idea of deception in the 
present system, as alluded to 
Mr. Banks, and asserted, that not 
only no such deception had been 
practised, but none certainly ever 
was intended to he practised by those 
who brought torward the measure: 
the plan wanted no such shallow 
artifice to support it, it stood upon 
too solid and broad a basis to require 
such assistance. He denicd that 
posterity wpuld be burdened more 
than the present day ; instead of 
burdening the present age with an 
annual sum of 860,0001., io order 
that in eight, or ten, or twenty years 
hence posterity might be relieved of 
other burdens, it was the object of 
this bill to Jay the same burdens 
equally on both, until the whole 
debt be discharged ; and after hav- 
ing considered the subject with 
great attention, and with all imagi- 
nable impartiality, he could, with 
the fullest approbation of his judg- 
ment declare, that the bill now oa 
the table, was fully competent to 
do all that it proposed to do. Mr. 
Boyd then proceeded to examine 
the printed calculations which were 
in the hands of gentlemen. He st 
lected the one which stated the pro- 
gress of the sinking funds in the re- 
duction of the debt, on the suppo- 
sition of stocks being all at par; 
by this caleulation, which was pe- 
culiarly plain and simple, it appeared 
that the debt would be paid off by 
the consolidated sinking fond ia 
1845; but gentlemen would find, 
upd 
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gron revising the calculations, that 
there had slipped in anerror, doubt- 
Jess altogether by a casual inadvert- 
ency, of 100.0001. in the applica- 
tion of the fond in 1809 (stated 
6,915,550). instead of 7,01 5,550 1.) 
by which means the period of re- 
demption, which is stated to take 
place in 1845, ought to have been 
stated as more than etiected in 1844. 


This error of 100,0001. being ne- 


cessarily repeated in every succeed - 
ing year, amounts at the end of 45 
years (which was the period to 
which the attention of the commit- 
tee was called on this occasion) to 
>,282,7201., and therefore it would 
be found, if the application of the 
fund be carried on to the end of 45 
years, that the consolidated sinking 
fund would redeem 78,862,044 1., 
more than the present sinking fund, 
even with the one per cent. upon 
the sums last funded. Instead, there- 
fore, of having neglected to provide 
one per cent. on the 86,305,7001., 
last funded, it was evident that there 
had been provided a sum nearly 
equal to two per cent. As Mr. 
Tierney appeared to see nothing but 
a dreary prospect of increasing dis- 
tress in this consolidation of the 
sinking funds, it might not be amiss 
to consider how the country would 
stand ten years hence, should it then 
be again visited by the horrors of 
war. ‘The sinking fund which, was 
now 5,587,390 1., about 1-87th part 
of the debt, would then (still upon 
most unfavourable of all supposi- 
tions to the sinking fund, namely, 
ail stocks at par) be augmented to 
7,098,175 1., 1-55th part of the 
debt which would then be existing, 
viz. 424,019,173 1. Thus there 
would be 64,968,483 |. of our debts 
paid off with a sinking fund, which 
in 45 years from thence, would, at 
the same rate of interest, redeem 
the whole debt, and 275,980,827 |. 
More. Was this a disheartening 
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prospect ? Did this warrant gloomy 
forebodings, and all those melan- 
choly apprehensions in which Me, 
Tierney had so liberally indulged ? 
It had been stated, that public cre- 
dit must have received great injury 
by the want of the one per cent. on 
the 86 millions last fonded : sup- 
pose, merely as an illustration, that 
this want might produce a fall from 
par to 92 4-13, which was the next 
link in the scale of calculations : 
even then, the consequence would 
be, a saving of 27 millions in the 
course of 45 years. He merely men- 
tioned this to show, that there might 
be cases where a greater sinking fund 
does not necessarily produce a pro- 
portionally greater purchase of stock. 
Mr. Boyd did not mean to say that 
ministers had it in contemplation to 
keep down the price of stock ; he 
thought, on the contrary, that every 
principle of justice and honour re- 
quired that nothing should be done 
by them to produce such an effect, 
at the same time, when ministers 
want to sell annuities, which was 
precisely what they did when they 
went to borroy money, this house, 
and the country, certainly did expect 
that they were to make the best pos- 
sible bargain for the country, and 
omit nothing within the pale of 
strict honour in order to obtain their 
end. Mr. Boyd said, there were 
many other points into which he 
might go; but he should not trou- 
ble the commitiee further than to 
sxy, that the measure had his most 
hearty and decided approbation : he 
had admired it the first moment he 
heard of it, every subsequent consi- 
deration had only increased his ap- 
probation. The burdens of the 
country for the public funded debt 
amounted to 23,307,633 |., but of 
that sum 5,587,307 1. consi-ted of the 
sinking fond. ‘This was a case al- 
together unexampled, not only in 
the annals of this country, but of 

the 
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the world. Not only were all the 
positive indispensable engagements 
punctually provided for, but the 
country voluntarily charges itself 
with one third more, mm order to 
discharge the capital of its debt. 

Mr. N. Vansittart observed there 
was one point inight be lable to 
objection, a5 to the largesum which 
would ev niually be placed in the 
hands of the cominissioners for the 
reduction of the vational debt, and 
thrown upon the market 

Mr. Banks, Mr. V nsittart, and 
Mr. Tierney severally explained, 
after which the resolutions were 
agreed to. 

On Tuesday, the 23d of February, 
Mr. Robson moved, that an address 
should be presented to his majesty, 
praying that he would be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there 
should be laid before the house, an 
account of the amount of the four 
and half per cent. duties in the Lee- 
ward islands, from the Ist of Ja- 
noary, 1784, to the latest period at 
which the same can he made out, 
distinguishing each year: also the 
particular charges thereupon, the 
persons to whom paid, the dates, 
&c. He added, that he was not 
aware thit any objection would be 
made to this motion. 

Mr. Vansittart said, that all the 
pensions charged upon those duties 
were already before thte house, as 
was the amount of the sum appro- 
priated trom them to the aid of the 
civil list. As therefore, he saw no- 
thing to justify the honourable gen- 
tleman’s demand, he should cer- 
tainly oppose it. 

Mr. Robson stated, that he had 
several reasons for moving for those 
accounts : they were necessary, in 
his opinion, to inform the commit- 
tee on the subject of the civil list, 
He saw that his majesty had taken 
173,0001. from that fund, in the 
course of sixteen years, to apply to 
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the support of his civil governmegs 
which was at the rate of 10,500} ‘ 
year, and he perceived that the 
charges on that fund amonnted to 
37 000 1. ayear: now he Wished to 
know, whether the 10 500). a 
riated by his majesty, formed the 
only surplus over those char 
which the duty he alluded to pro- 
duced? It was desirable also, toknow 
the names of the persons to whom 
the pensions charged on that duty 
wre granted, He thoaght, indeed, 
that that duty was applied to pure 
poses very different trom those for 
which it was originally imposed 
the act of Charles IT. i 

Mr. Bragge, on the part of the 
conunittee, demied that the account 
moved for was at all necessary to 
their information, or by any means 
connected with the subject under 
their consideration, tis majesty had 
thought proper to transfer 10,500], 
a year from the produce of the duty 
alluded to, in ard of the civil list, 
and in so doing, he applied that 
which, in fact, was his private pro- 
perty, in such a way as to relieve 
the public, by making provision for 
the payment of so much debt. On 
behalt of the committee, of which 
he was a member, he requested the 
house to negative the motion ; bat 
it would be improperly implicated 
with the important subject before 
them. At the same time he wished 
it to be understood, that under dif- 
ferent circumstances, at some future 
period, sach a motion might be pro- 
per and necessary, and of course ¢n- 
titled to his support. 

Mr. Rose referred the honovgable 
gentleman who made tiie motion & 
the accounts presented last sessio0, 0 
which were detailed all the offices, 
with the names of the officers, charg- 
edupon the duty, his motionall 
to. He called upon Mr. Robson to 
accommodate the house by pointing 
out the act of parliament er 

stated 
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stated 35 prescribing the purposes to 
which this daty was to be applied. 
Dr. Lawrence observed, that the 
duty alluded to, was not formed ot 
rants from the assemblies of the 
different islands, but a species of 
quit-rent possessed by the crown in 
return for money advanced from the 
heredita aM 
Charles II, for the relict of proprie- 
tors: of which circumstances both 
Mr. Robson and Mr. Rose appeared 
to be ignorant. It therefore was to 
all intencs and purposes, the private 
property of the crown, of which his 
majesty was authorized to dispose in 
such manner as to his royal bounty 
should seem meet. He then remark- 
ed on the pension list on the table, 
in which were the names of many 
personsthat were dead, among w hom 
was that of his predecessor in office. 
Mr. Jones remarked, that there 
were pensions charged on the duty 
moved by his hon. friend, for ten or 
twelve governors, whose names 
were not mentioned, and who per- 
haps were also paid from the army 
extraordinaries. It appeared too that 
0,000 |, a year was granted, in 1787, 
to whom was not specified. He 
was satisfied that his honourable 
friend, would not persist in his mo- 
tion now, as it appeared to be disa- 
greable, particularly as Mr. Bragge 
had promised to support it ata fu- 
ture day. 
Mr. Rose stated, that the go- 


= 
vernors alluded to by Mr Jones, 


though their names were not men- 
tioned, were the governors of the 
different islands. As to the 9,0001. 
a year granted in 1787, that was 
transferred by his majesty for the 
use of a branch of the royal family. 
Mr. Wm, Dundas thought the 
house should not agree to motions 
for the productions of accounts 
merely as matter of amusement, to 
Taity whe cusiusity of ventiemen as 
to particular nainys. fie -ridiculed 


ry revenue, in the reign of: 


the idea of Mr. Robson and Mr. 
Jones, pretending to prescribe to 
the couritte a want of information, 
who he referred to the livre rouge, 
as Mr. Robson was pleased to term 
it, to learn the names of those 
whom his snajesty had thought pro- 
per to distinguish by his favour 

Mr. Jones-recommended his ho- 
nourable friend to postpone his mo- 
tion, until the chanvellor of the 
exchequer should be in his place. 

As Mr. Robson was rising, the 
speaker suggested to him to confine 
himself to explanation. 

Mr. Robson produced the act of 
Charles Il, to which he had before 
reterred. He expressed his con- 
sent to the proposition of his hon. 
friend, pledging himself however to 
bring it forward again. ‘The mo- 
tion was accordingly withdrawn. 

On Friday, zoih April. The 
chancellor ef the exchequer rose 
to state the contract which had 
been entered into for the lottery 
for the service of the united king- 
dom for the ensuing year. Thie 
great object he had in view, was, 
not only the producing a large sum 
to come in aid of the ways apd 
means; but also to prevent, as 
much as possible, the ruinous prac- 
tice of low insurance, which was 
particularly mischrevous under the 
present circumstances of the coun- 
try. Ifhe were to state all the jn- 
formation he had received on this 
subject, he was certain he should 
procure the favour of every friend 
to morajity, and to the happiness 
of the lower order:, tor ‘a’ plan 
which professed to remedy these 
abu es,. Atter explaining the na- 
ture of ihis species of insurance, he 
proposed tu have three lotterie-, 
and that the drawing of cach shopld 
be completed ineight days. It was 
likewise thought desirable, that for 
this year, there should be none in 
Ireland. One inducement to this 
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was, the advantage of having the 
new regulations extended to the 
whole! ttery concerns of the em- 
pire, and of having them imme- 
diately under the control of go- 
vernment. Besides, the Irish lot- 
tery had always been on a smaller 
scale: the tickets were cheaper 
and more numerous; the time 
taken up in drawing was longer, 
so that there was a wider door 
opened for these illegal practices. 
He therefore hoped there would 
be no objection to the plan of con- 
solidating the two together. He 
stated, that the advantage the pub- 
lic would derive, was still very con- 
siderable, though he was aware 
that the effect of these alterations 
might be to check the bidding. 
The sum produced would amount 
tonoless tan 555,000] Two thirds 
of this (3 70,0001.) would be received 

Great Britain, and one third 
(185,000 |.) by Ireland. - He was 
happy to say, that whether ornotthe 
changes introduced by hun should 
gain the great end they had in view, 
at least they could do no harm, and 
were not purchased by the sacri- 
fice of any present advantage. He 
concluded by moving, that it was 
the opinion of the committee, that 
for the service of the united king- 
dom for the year énsuing, a sum 
not exceeding 1,455,0001!. should 
be raised by three lotteries, 
970,000]. for Great Britain, and 
485,000 |. for Ireland. 

Mr. Corry bestowed the highest 
praises on the plan: he said, the 
evils in Ireland resulting from ille- 
gal insurance were much greater 
than even in this cou*ry. He 
thought that the suppression of the 
Irish lottery would hkewise havea 
beneficial effect in London, as it 


was very common here to j 

the Irish lottery, and much miceh: 
was produced by the offices be; 
kept open the greater part rs 


ear. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor 
agreed with Mr. Cor:y,ank al 
the country would be much j ‘ 
ed to the chancellor of the exche. 
quer for the introduction of 
which seemed to promise such be. 
neticial consequences. 

Mr. Babington spoke againg 
lotteries: and though from the 
pressure of the times, he should not 
object to the measures this year, he 
hoped that by another season a sub. 
stitute would be found. 

The motion was agreed to: and 
also another, that such loiter 
should consist ot 100,000 tickets, at 
141. 10s. each; the drawing to be 
at three different times, &c.—and 
the purchase money to be paid by 
instalments, the first 1b 10s. od, 
on each ticket, on the 3d of May 
following. 

On Tuesday, 11th of May, Mr, 
Vansittart stated the alterations 
which he meant to propose on the 
lottery licence act, which were, 
that every lottery office in London 
and Westminster, should pay a li- 
cence duty of 501. but that such li- 
cenced ofhces should be only liable 
to a duty of 10k for any agency of 
fice it might choose to establish in 
any part of the country. That 
every office in the country should 
pay a duty of sol. and have the 
same reduction for agency offices in 
any part of the united kingdom, 
except in London, Dublin, or Edin- 
burgh. The hon. gentleman moved 
resolutions according to his state- 
ments, which were agreed to. 


CHAP. 
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4-t: of India —Trade with India — Debates on that Subject in the House of Com- 


‘a as —]nguiry 
to different Settlements. 
FPXHE great importance of our 
India possesstons seems to 
warrant us in appropriating an en- 
tire chapter to the discussion of 
their affairs. —Some debates of con- 
cderabte interest took place in the 
course of this session of this topic. 
An enquiry into the trade with In- 
dia was the subject on the first of 
these, on Wednesday, 25th Nov. 
when Sir William Pulteney rose to 
make his promised motion on this 
important subject. The grand 
question which arose out of the dif- 
erent documents that had been 
laid upon the table during the last 
session, was, whether British mer- 
chants were to receive such facili- 
ties as to enable them to enter into 
a competition with foreigners in a 
vast branch of commerce? Many 
objections had been made to the 
eee regulations: these he 
ad carefully weighed, and the ef- 
fect they had taken upon him was 
to impress upon his mind a more 
lively sense of the necessity of 
calling for the interference of the 
legislature. In the year 1793, 
when the charter of the company 
was renewed, various clauses were 
wtroduced into the act in favour of 
private trade, which were, how- 
ever, productive of no good effect, 
from the manceuvres of the direc- 
tors: after various reports and de- 
bates, he was told that a compro- 
mise was likely to take place, and 
he thought it right to see whether 
Justice could be done without an 
act of the legislature. He wnder- 
stood that terms had been offered 
by the court of directors, but these 
were 3@ unreasonable, so inade- 


into the Polygar War—Transfer of the Servants of the Compary 


quate, to gain the end proposed, 
that he considered it his duty to re- 
main silent no longer. He then 
proceeded to state at some length, 
the transactions and proceedings of 
the East India company, from their 
first establishment in the 17th cen- 
tury, down to the present time; to 
prove the jealousy and illiberality 
of the system on which the Bn- 
tish merchants had continued to 
act: he now thought it time to ex- 
pose their evasions, and to bring 
the question fairly to issue before 
a competent tribunal. The trade 
of the East India company, he said, 
consisted of two branches, that to 
China, where they were mere 
merchants, and that to India, where 
they were sovereigns. The first 
was a profitable, the second a 
losing trade. The sales were, 
therefore, always confounded. 
In 1800 they amounted to- 
gether to about seven millions. 
Of that, there was re-exporied 
4,700,000]. and of the latter sum 
there was 2,300,000 I. from private 
trade, one half of the whole re- 
exported. It is allowed that the 
foreign trade to India amounts to 
1,500,000 1. and he believed it to 
be a great deal more. Ships sup- 
posed to be under ballast had been 
discovered to be richly laden, and 
various expedients were used to 
disgujse the amount of it. Of 
what consequence then was the 
uestion they were discussing? To 
thet trade no bounds could be set: 


a few years back, indigo was not 
known as an article of commejce 
between the countries; and in 
1800, we imported iadigo to the 

value 
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value of a million sterling. The 
importation of cotton and various 
other commodities had likewise 
been wonderfully increased, and it 
was never to be forgotten, that 
these were raw materials to exer- 
Cise Our Own ingenuity, and em- 
ploy our own industry. The ad- 
vantages to be derived from this 
trade, were great to a degree, 
though not yet understood, and 
should they be all forfeited from the 
caprice or illiberality of the direc- 
tors? All this art was used to pre- 
vent us, from coming into competi- 
tion, not with the company, but 
with foreigners. It was said, how- 
ever, that the company’s sales 
abroad might be injured: but how 
could that ever be the case, when 
individual traders never expose the 
same articles to sale. The com- 
pany’s sales would be injured, to be 
sure, by thus labouring to enable 
foreigners to import the same arti- 
cles with every advantage: but 
British subjects constitute the only 
objects of their jealousy. Rather 
than allow India-built ships te come 
home, they will be at a great ex- 
pense, and send out ships from 
England. According to this plan, 
the cargo must be ape op long 
before; the time of the ships arri- 
val is uncertain, when she may be 
allowed to be loaded is uncertain, 
and it is still more uncertaig when 
she may be dispatched.” Every 
thing is cramped by arbitrary re- 
gulations. But India shipping may 
be had much cheapet, au object, 
however, of little consequence 
when compared with the number- 
less advantages in other respects. 
‘The goods are provided when the 
ship is ready, they are immediatel 

put on board, and the ship sets sail 
with them the moment she is fully 
loaded. How can the company 
know what goods are to be sent 
bome, and how can they propor- 
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tion the supply of shippin 
demand? He stafied. eo a 
known fact, that in 1793 
were sold in L’O ient alone, Indi, 
goods to the value of 1,200,00¢) 
sterling. How great then, wa 
the trade of France alone, and how 
great must be the total trade of 
reigners, when the extent of the 
dealings with India were consider. 
ed.--Lisbon, America, and the 
states in the north? He was by no 
means of opinion that foreigners 
should be excluded. By thes 
means alone the revenues could be 
kept up; all he asked was, that 
these advantages should not be 
granted to foreigners exclusively, 
That a proposition so clear shox 
be received like this, must indeed 
confound a stranger. Not only the 
twenty-lour directors who joined 
in the report were decidedly hos. 
tile to the plan proposed, but u 

a change of the directors, thes 
were supported by the six new 
members who came in, making, in 
all, an unanimous body of thirty 
persons at the head of affairs. He 
had also many authorities on his 
side of the question; besides all 
the governors generak for the lat 
twenty years, he had the late pre- 
sident of the board of control; 
all illustrious characters, who had 
every opportunity of enquiring into 
the affairs of India, and who could 
not be stispected of a wish to over 
set the company or to dissolve our 
empire in the east. He then pro- 
ceeded to show by what means the 
directors had obtained the unjust 
and unlimited power they now en 
joyed, and to prove that the com 
stitution of the company was Com 
pletely altered: instead of the 
election being annual, as was Of 
ginally intended; they were now# 
permanent fixed body, and never 
talk but of going out or coming @ 


by rotation. He allowed that the 
directors 
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directors did speak truth, when 
they say that, by the encourage- 
ment of private trade, the present 
constitution of the cdmpany would 
be overturned: and when they 
state this, they state the true and 
the sole ground of their opposition. 
He then recapitulated all the ar- 
guments adduced by the directors 
on their side of the question; 
namely, that if these privileges 
were granted, British capital would 
leave the country: then the terrors 
of colonization, upon which point 
they dwell at great length: third- 
ly, the great number of lascars, 
that would thus be brought to Lon- 
don, and being here corrupted, 
would on their return home cor- 
rupt their countrymen: fourthly, 
the shipping interest would suffer: 
fifthly, an argument still more for- 
midable was, that the British 
sailors would be injured. All these 
arguments he allowed to be very 
specious; but he contended that 
they would not bear examination, 
and he very ablyconfuted them all; 
particularly the last, saying, that in 
all cases where they are to be 
found, the merchants are willing to 
employ British sailors in preference 
to lascars: it is their interest so 
todo: for seven British sailors are 
supposed to be equal to twelve 
lascars, and thus the loss of ton- 
nage when lasears are employed, 
more than counterbalances the 
cheapness of their wages. The 
merchants, he said, were willin 

that a clause should be bistedeenl 
enacting, that when they are to be 
found, a part, or the whole of the 
crew shall be English, and that the 


certificates of the impossibility of 


finding them shall be given by the 
court of directors, or the council at 
the presidencies in India. If this 
trade were placed under proper re- 


gulations it would affurd encou- 
1802. 
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ragement to a prodigious number 
of our mariners, it would greatly 
increase their number, and in case 
of a new war, would add material- 
ly to our maritime strength. Upon 
the commencement of hostilities, 
lascars could be employed as substi- 
tutes, and without any interruption 
to our commerce, ond an immense 
number of hands could be given to 
our navy. This was an advantage 
not to be derived from the trade to 
the West Indies, or any other co- 
lonial trade on the globe. he ad- 
mission of India-built ships could 
not be objected to, if it were for 
no other reason than the present 
scarcity in this country of timber 
for the navy. The deficiency be- 
gan to be felt toa most alarming 
degree: but the wood of which 
these ships were built, was prefer- 
able to the best oak, and it could 
be imported for all purposes free 
of expense, in the form of a ship. 
In the opinion of the court of direc- 
tors, a grand national object like 
this, was to be sacrificed, because 
it would interfere with selfish 
views! (a loud cry of hear! hear! 
from all parts of the house.) During 
the war the trade of foreigners to 
India has had to struggle with con- 
siderable difficulties: now that 
peace was arrived, we should have, 
not only our former rivals, but 
France and Holland: the former 
has all her colonies restored to her: 
there was no clause in the treaty 
to say that she should not trade in 
the Indian seas: there could be 
none, and the only way in which 
we could prevent our commerce 
being wrested from us, was to free 
it from every unreasonable re- 
straint. He did not wish the house 
to come to an immediate decision, 
he wished the whole business to be 
submitted to a committee and sift- 
ed to the bottom. He wished an 
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opportunity to be given to contra- 
dict his inferences; it-would then 
be seen whether we were not un- 
necessarily weakening ourselves, 
and aggrandizing our enemies: 
whether we were not doing every 
thing to discourage manufactures 
and to cramp trade: whether we 
were not wantonly shutting up 
sources of revenue and maritime 
strength: and whether, if these 
manceuvres prevail, the sales in 
Leadenhall Street thenseles would 
not soon be unattended. He was 
confident that this subject would 
force itself on parliament, and that, 
though this motion be rejected, it 


would not determine the fate of 
the measure, The sentiments of 


the people in this country were 
not to be resisted: they were a 
people not to be kept in the dark, 
and who, when facts were submit- 
ted to them, seldom failed to come 
toa right conclusion, The honoura- 
ble baronet concluded by moving, 
** (hata committee be appointed 
to take into consideration the pa- 
pers laid upon the table last session 
of parliament, relating to the pro- 
ceedings with regard to the trade 
between England and the East In- 
dies, and to report their opinion 
thereon to the house.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
rose, and began by professing that 
no member ot the house could _pos- 
sibly attach greater importance 
than he did to the subject now un- 
der discussion. After compliment- 
ing Sir W. Pulteney on the very 
able manner in which he had ex- 
plained the history of the East In- 
dia Company, he adverted to the 
provisions adopted im 1793, when 
the louse had renewed the charter 
of the company: when, he said, 
the framers of the bill had en- 
deavoured to give the private trade 
all those facilities which might at 
ence be perfectly consistent with 
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the intere its of the company, whi 
they aflorded every reasonable de. 
gree of encouragement to the ¢f 
forts of private speculation, if 
therefore, it could be made tog 
pear that the court of directors had 
not given this trade all the facij. 
ties which parlrament had wished 
and intended, a fair ground of par. 
liamentary irterference would be 
opened, and he would be the lay 
man in the house to attempt to pre. 
vent such interference: but be 
trusted that if, from what had bees 
stated, he should be enabled tp 
draw an opposite conclasion, the 
house would be disposed to come 
to a corresponding decision, and 
this trust, he was sure, he did na 
indulge in vain. He was ata los 
to discover whence the hon. baro- 
net could collect, that every go- 
vernor in India, without exceptioa, 
was in favour of the private trade, 
conducted on the principles which 
he had laid down: he admitted 
that marquis Wellesley had, by the 
exercise of discretionary power, 
and by using extraordinary exer- 
tions, employed several India-buii 
ships in 1798, for bringing to Eu 
rope, the articles of private trade. 
Au order trom the court: of direc- 
tors was sent out by the next fleet, 
prohibiting the importation of any 
more goods in that way, and in 
1799, ihe practice was disconlt- 
nued. Since that time it was fe 
newed, and he now stated that the 
court of directors had agreed t 
allow India shipping for — 
poses of the ensuing season. 
had even gone farther, and had 
consented that the shipping ¢a 
ployed in the-Red Sea should be 
appropriated to the conveyance 
the private trade for 1303. From 
this statement, therefore, the house 
would perceive that the private 
trader would experience ne mee 
venience, no loss, no discdvantage 
whatevel, 
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whatever, till 1804, while sufficient 


time was allowed to form every 
regulation which might seem to be 
demanded by an impartial contem- 
plation of the whole of the circum- 
stances connected with so inte- 
resting a subject. The first ques- 
tion before the house was,- whe- 
ther the court of directors had 
given those facilities, which by 
the decision of parliament they 
were required to exten i, to the 
private trade? The next subject 
of consideration was, whether or 
not there existed a just expecta- 
tion that these facilities would be 
extended in future? In directing 
the attention of the house to these 
points, he wished that the nature 
of the trade in question might be 
fully understood by the house. The 
capital employed in the trade, it 
would be recollected, was not 
drawn fiom this country, but was 


a capital composed of the surplus of 


the salaries enjoyed by the different 
servants of the company in India, 
This surplus was either vested in the 
treasury of the company, and bills 
to the amount drawn on England, 
or it was vested in goods which 
constituted the trade which the 
house was at present considering. 
The amount of this surplus had 
gradually increased, and the in- 
vestments in the private trade had 
experienced a proportional in- 
crease, In carrying on this trade 
the hon. baronet had contended 
that British subjects were not al- 
lowed those advantages which were 
given to the foreign trader. On 
examination, however, he was con- 
vinced that this assertion would be 
found to be groundless, No per- 
sons were, it was true, allowed to 
engage in this trade, who were 
hot licensed by the company, and 

*y were prevented from buying 
goods formed of the choicest ‘ma- 
terials, and manufactured in the 
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richest manner. Saltpetre too 
formed an exception to the articles 
which they were permitted in the 
first instance to purchase. But 
the house would consider that this, 
exclusion with regard to fine goods, 
referred only to the period prior 
to the supply of the ras ot the 
company with these articles. Af- 
ter this supply was obtained, the 
market was open to the private 
traders, and the previous exclu- 
sion ceased to operate, Such was 
the situation in which the private 
traders were placed, and he knew 
no dilference with respect to fo- 
reigners, except that it was not 
necessary for them to be licensed 
previous to their engaging in the 
private trade. In answer to what 
the hon. baronet had stated, re- 
specting a supply of timber for the 
navy ; it was his duty to state, that 
the court of directors had express- 
ed in the strongest terms their anx- 
iety to give every possible facility 
to any measure calculated for the 
advantage of the royal navy; they 
were even willing to engage, and 
to bind themselves to the fulfil- 
ment of their engagement, to use 
every effort to cheapen the price 
of ships, if any should be built for 
the use of the navy, by loading 
those ships on their own account 
tu England, and deducting the 
amount of their freight from their 
Original cost, in order to render 
them by so much the cheaper to 
the public. With respect to the 
use of ships built in India for the 
private trade, various had been the 
Opinions on the subject; he had 
now, however, a high degree of 
pleasure in being enabied to state 
to the house, that the directors 
had, on a full and serious consider. 
ation of the subject, agreed that 
either British ships, or those built 
in India, if attended with equal 
convenience, should be emploved, 
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their only objection being with re- 
gard to the price. He here made 
many remarks on the trade, which 
he said was attended with many 
advantages, but accompanied with 
little risk: it was a trade which 
took little capital from this coun- 
try, which in its consequences was 
calculated to make London the 
empcrium of the trade of India. 
He felt unwilling to follow the hon. 
baronet through all the strictures 
he had made on the report of the 
court of directors, but he thought 
it necessary to advert to a few 
of the points discussed in the re- 
port itself, What was said by 
Mr. Grant on the consequences 
which would flow from the em- 
ployment of lascars in the navi- 
gation of ships coming from India, 
appeared to his mind extremely 
feeble and inconclusive. That 
foreign seamen might, without the 
smallest impropriety, occasionally 
come in aid of British sailors, could 
not possibly be denied: but that 
there was any reasonable fear of 
the foreigners supplanting the Bri- 
tish subjects, was a proposition to 
which he could not accede. On 
the subject of colonization, he was 
not equally prepared to agree with 
the hon. baronet, and though, per- 
haps, he did not view the danger 
from this source ina light so strong 
as that exhibited in the report, yet 
he was ready to con‘ess, that it 
struck him as a matter of no small 
consideration, He thonght it an 
object of high importance to pre- 
vent an increase of settlers in In- 
dia, and to discourage every plan 
which was designed to increase 
them. On the contemplation of 
the whol@ question, he did not 
think that-the hon. baronet had 
made out such a case as could be 
considered by the house as a full 
and fair ground for instituting an 
inquiry, He had, he could withtruth 
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assure the house, there was no }; 
on his mind which would lead him to 
oppose such an inquiry, if it 
appeared to him to be necessary. 
and till the court of directors had 
shewn a disposition to grant what 
was due to the interest of the pp 
vate trade, he felta strong di 
sition to give his support to the 
motion, he did not mean to tefer 
to the specific motion of the hon, 
baronet, but he was ‘ready to s 
port any fair proposition for com. 
pelling the court of directors t 
comply with the wishes of parlia. 
ment as expressed in the act of 
1793. But seeing a disposition 
existing in the court of directors to 
come to an amicable arrangement, 
seeing the great inconveniences 
which might attend the investiga. 
tion of a subject so extremely com- 
plicated and extensive, the end of 
which too it was quite impossible 
to ascertain, and seeing, that from 
the provisions adopted for the next 
two years, no inconvenience could 
arise to the private merchants from 
a short delay, he felt it his daty to 
move the previous question. 

Mr. Johnstone said, the object 
of the motion was merely to put 
to fair trial the plan which the 
marquis Wellesley had sanctioned, 
and acted upon in his conduct of 
the private trade. But if, as the 
right hon. gentleman had stated, 
this plan is to be fully and fairly 
put to the test for three years, thi 
was all that was asked for, and 
the private merchants would be 
perfectly satisfied with such a pro 
posal. Was, however, any such 
disposition apparent on the face of 
the papers on the table? It cer- 
tainly was not, and hence had ori- 
ginated the necessity of the mo 
tion. The right hon. gentleman 
seemed to think that the ships im 
the-Red Sea, wonld be amply suf 


ficient for evety purpose of ihe 
rivale 
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rivate trade for 1803. But he, 
tor various reasons, Was of a very 
contrary opinion : he wished to 


know then, if the ships destined 


for this special service were in- 
adequate, individuals would be 
ermitted to send home their pro- 
erty in other ships ? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
in reply said, af any deficiency in 
point of shipping should exist, the 
court of directors would instruct 
their agents in India to provide 
whatever additional shipping might 
be wanted. He added, that the 
provision in favour of the private 
trade, was for two not three sea- 
sons. 

Mr. Johnstone professed himself 
obliged for the explanation, but 
was sorry the provision in behalf 
of private merchants was limited 
totwo years. Ele was anxious to 
press ul on the house, that the plan 
now proposed, was far from being 
new; it had been pursued in se- 
veral seasons since 1796, when the 
governor-general of India had act- 
ed upon it, by sending home pri- 
vate property in ships built in the 
country. [t had received the sup- 
port of every one of the company’s 
servants in India, who not merely 
saw no bad effects resulting trom 
it, but had seen and acknowledged 
the beneficial effects it was calcu- 
lated to produce. This had been 
the decided epinion of Mr. Udney, 
who for his eminent services was 
taised to be a member of the su- 
ye council; Mr. Myers, who 
iad been many years accountant- 
— had viewed it in the same 
ight, and received the honour of 
a vote of thanks for his good con- 
duct from the court of directors. 
Of the opposite opinions alluded 
to by the right hon. gentleman, he 
should adopt neither, but adhere 
to that of jord Wellesley, which 


Was neither more nor less, than 
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the plan contended for by the pri- 
vate traders, He denied that the 
private trade was solely a trade of 
remittance; and that the capital 
was made up of the savings of the 
salaries of the different servants of 
the company in India. This, he 
said, was an exceedingly e:rone- 
ous idea of the nature and extent 
of this important branch of trade. 
The private trade, independent of 
all the concerns of the company, 
could not now be estimated at less 
than an annual sum of from Your 
millions and a half to five millions 
sterling: when it was well known 
that the savings alluded to, did not 
exceed a million and a half yearly, 
On the subject of colonization he 
had only a few words to offer: 
and though it might seem to con- 
tradict the sentiments he had bee 

endeavouring to support, he had 
no hestiation in saying, that he 
was decidedly hostile to any sys- 
tem which would attempt to colo- 
nize our eastern possessions, The 
provisions made in favour of the 
private trade for the next two 
years, he allowed to be important 
and satisfactory, but he was quite 
at a loss to know what course was 
to be followed in the third year. 
If it was intended that the same 
system should be continued, this 
would be a source of confidence 
to the private merchants: but if, 
on the other hand, it was merely 
an indulzence for two years, it 
could not fail to give rise to very 
great alarm. 

In answer to this inquiry, the 
chancellor of the exchequer read 
a series of propositions from the 
court of directors, which they of- 
fered as the basis of a system of 

ood understanding and harmony 
Ceserisct them and those interested 
in the private trade, 

Mr. Johnstone thought these 
propositions quite unsatisfactory, 
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and maintained that they differed 
in nothing from the original reso- 
Jution of the court of directors, 











tion to the hon. baronet’s 
was, that he held it to be a dj 
attack upon the charter of the Jp. 


‘\ 2 


but in this, thatthe ships bringing 
home private property from India, 
might be dispatched fiom India, 
whereas by the original proposi- 
tions, these ships were all to be 
sent fom England. He canvassed 
the pro ositions at some length, 
and tinished by declaring his con- 
viction, that if the private trade 
was to encounter such severe 
checks, and labour under such 
vexatious regulations, the surplus 
trade would yo out of our hands, 


dia company, without any plea of 
Justice or necessity. From the 
papers on the table he drew his 
principal argument against the 
motion ; for it appeared, that the 
{ndia company could not be bound 
to allow the private trading, at all 
beyond the amount of that setiled 
by the act of 1793, unless it was 
intended glaringly to entrap their 
charter. In fact, however, the 
motion might be diszuised, of 
dressed up, it would tend to pat 

















AES and be carried on under Danish, the spirit of the act of 1793 in op. 


uf Fre ch, and other foreign colours, position to its express letter, and 
eb The chancellor of ihe exchequer to introduce a question between 
. on the other haud, urged that public faith and public expedien. 
18 these propositions w ere merely de- cy. At that time a private trade 
Ah , signed to form the basis of an ar- did exist, under the patronage of 
Sth» , : | : : 
PE rangement ; but thi by nomeans the company, but in a crippled 
Wt a precluded any subsequent modifi- state. Tt was enlarged, and wise- 
Nf ere | cations. He observed also, that ly, for many reasons. From the 
ih Ae the present proposition allowed state of timber in India, and the 
| ‘ } pass property to be brought demand here, it was desirable that 
} é ome in India-built ships: whereas Indian built ships might be allow. 
She gs 4 the former resolutions denied this ed to import it into Great-Britain; 
i ies indulgence. it was also desirable to exclude 
hae Mr. Wallace said, the statement foreign influence, to prevent the 
hg Ki of the chancellor of the exchequer effects of foreign intrigue, and the 
lesa had reduced the question toa very aggrandisement of foreign power 
i yep 4 narrow point. The proposition in India. Now that by the treaty 
ie of the hon, baronet was evidently of peace the French establishments 





were restored, it was more neces- 
sary than ever to persevere in 
that system; and by giving faci- 
lity to the trade of India wath this 
country, we should make the fe- 
reign factories scarce worth main- 
taining. With respect to the dan- 
ger apprehended from colonization 
in India, it was the most chimert 
cal and absurd that could be ima- 
gined: and he shewed that the 
extension of the private trade, 
would be for the advantage of the 
India company. He was not M- 
clined to join with those who sup- 
posed that the lascars would “= 


calculated, through the medium of 
a committee, purporting to exa- 
mine merely the claims of private 
traders, to introduce a discussion 
relative to every al of the In- 
dian aflairs, which should be guard- 
ed against with the strongest jea- 
lousy, at this time particularly, 
when men’s minds were warmed, 
when so many wild notions were 
, entertained, when the most extra- 
‘vagant speculations were indulged 
respeciing the India company, 
which struck at the root of that 
establishment. The principal up- 
on which he should vote in opposi- 
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be preferred to British seamen, for 
gac obvious reason, that they were 
less cheap to the mer hant ; and 
jt was unnect ssary to add, less skil- 
ful, It, however, it should so hap- 
pea, it would be for the legislature 
to interfere, and to take care that 
every nursery for our sailors should 
be preserved. He applauded the 
disposition manites‘ed by the India 
company to adjust the dispute with 
the private traders, and hoped the 
plan proposed for the two ensuing 
years, would prove a satisfactory 
experiment, 2 id serve as the basis 
of some future arrangement, calcu- 
lated to call forth ali the energy of 
commerce in that department, and 
to advantage the country. As toall 
the suggestions which had been 
thrown out, as to the probability of 
foreigners partaking of our Indian 
commerce, from want of shipping 
of our owa to import the surplus of 
Indian produce, he looked upon 


them as entirely groundless. With 


these views of the subject, he would 
ever give his most decided oppo- 
sition to any proposal endangering 
the establishment of the India com- 
pany, convinced that its existence 
through the medium of a well-re- 
gulated monopoly, was essential to 
the security of the state, and that 
the transfer of the authority it pos- 
sessed to the government, would 
giveit a degree of overawing power, 
that would render the existence of 
the constitution itseif. extremely pre- 
carious, 

Sir Francis Baring (a director) 
hoped the house would indulge 
him in a few observations, upon 
a subject of so much impor- 
tance, and in which he was person- 
ally and officially interested. In- 
stead of a commercial question, 
which Sis W. Pulteney called it, 
be Would term it a question in sup- 
port of the claims of an illegitimate 

Tpuon of traders, against the 
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interests, and chartered rights of a 
legal and legitimate body, whose 
interests and whose objects must of 
necessity participate in. those of the 
empire; for, in fact, under the 
former description only, could he 
estimate those then in India, from 
whom originated this question. They 
were children rising against their 
parents ; servants labouring to sub- 
vert the interests of their mas- 
ters, and conniving with their cor- 
respondents ina this country, to 
wrest, if possidle, all the advan- 
tages of Indian commerce out of the 
hands of its legal possessors. He 
begged leave to vindicate the direc- 
tors from the charge of unjust and 
usurped authority brought against 
them by the honourable baronet; as 
one of that respectable body, he felt 
indeed a very humble sense of his 
situation, and regarded it only as 
one, in which he participated the 
duty of watching over the interests 
and commercial rights of traders to 
India, residents io this country, and 
in the exercise of which duty, he 
and his colleagues were bound by 
the letter of an act of parliament. 
He then recapitulated the nature of 
their charter, and the reasons for 
prohibiting the use of India built 
ships, which he contended, if allow- 
ed, would have been highly inju- 
rious to the interests of the British 
navy. With respect to the nature 
of the homeward India trade. it was 
he said, divided under three distinct 
heads, viz. first, the foreign trade; 
secondly, the private trade to the 
tiver Thames; thirdly, the com- 
pany’s own trade. By the last re- 
turns at the India house, it appeared 
that the private trade had increased 
withia the last two years, 2, or 
300,0001., the foreign in a still 
greater proportion ; but it was uni- 
formly found that the trade of the 
company decreased, as that of the 
private traders advanced, and con- 

N 4 sequently 
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sequently their commercial interests 
were injured, not by forcigners, but 
by thrir own servants, The foreign 
trade, in fact, had increased of late 
years more than ever; but with 
this difference, that not a single ar- 
ticle of foreign manufacture was 
consumed in our India settlements, 
silver only being the article in ex- 
change for the commodities of the 
country, while British manufac- 
tures were the only articles of Euro- 
pean consumption, and taken in ex- 
change for the produce brought 
home to England. The Portuguese 
in particular, Sir Francis said, only 
Jast year had carried out specie to 
the amount of 400,0001., and had 
exported India goods in return, con- 
siderably short of that amount, and 
this he believed to be really Portu- 
guese, and not British property, 
With respect to shipping, he stated, 
the reason why the growth of ship- 
timber in this country was not great 
was, because there was not a com- 
petition sufficient for its encourage- 
ment. ‘Lhe navy board held out no 
adequate jnducement for country 
gentlemen to grow their timber to 
an extraordinary size, and therefore 
they cut it down only at that size, 
when by competition between the 
navy, and the private ship-builders 
they were sure of a good price ; but 
he was convinced the proposed im- 
portation of bringing large ships 
from India, to supply our navy, 
was to plece the English country 

entlemen in a sti!) worse state than 

efore, with = ty to the growth 
of timber. ith respect to the 
employment of Jascars jo prete- 
rence to Fyitish seamen, such an 
idea he believed was to ridicu- 
lous to requjre refutation: it was 
true, that the company were in 
some instances obliged to employ 
las¢ars themselves, bat that was 
owing to the misconduct of these 
private tracers, who constantly en- 


ticed away the British seamen 

the European ships. The 

of the India company acted on the 
whole of this business, not from 
impulse of private interest, but free 
a sense of public duty: on the 
ground they bowed to no man, how. 
ever high his rank or station, ang 
therefore he could not admit the 
charge imputed to them by the bo. 


nourable baronet, of having acted 


from principles of self-interest 
self-elected authority. He explain. 
ed and deprecated the conduct of 
the private traders during the last 
year, and asserted that they had 
forestalled the market both in India 
and in England; he added that when. 
ever permission was granted for the 
India built ships to come to Europe, 
the private merchants would not 
Joad upon the company's ships, by 
which means their tonnage remain- 
ed unoccupied. Furnished with 
such privileges as these, the private 
traders enjoyed greater advantages 
and indulgence than the company 
under their charter; for they, in 
fact, enjoyed all the advantages of 
trade, without paying any thing 
for the political expenses of mains 
laining it. But not contented with 
a participation even on such terms, 
they now made a demand, which, 
if acceded to, nothing more was 
lefi to grant, and a foundation 
would be thereby laid for the speedy 
subversion of the company. He de- 
picd that the freights on board of 
India built ships, would be cheaper, 
in the event of peace; but even 
supposing that to be the case, he 
begged to know why the India com- 
pany should be precluded from the 
advantage, under a charter for which 
it so dearly paid? Or why a pre- 
ference should be given to their sete 
vants? Or, if the spirit of the British 
navigation act was to be rigidly 
maintained in respect to the former, 
upon what ground of justice oretpe- 
’ Giency 
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jency was it to be relaxed in favour 
‘f the latter? Sir Francis concluded 


ing his opinion, that no 
= ST ek beth laid before the 


round 
eos to warrant the motion of the 


by giving 
honourable baronet, and } 
to that motion his decided nega- 


¢. 
a Metcalfe (a director) was of 
opinion, that the motion now be- 
fore the house, originated in a com- 
bination, long, insidious!y, and clan- 
destinely carried on by persons io 
India, who bad been the servants 
of the company, and who owed the 
means they possessed, solely to the 
auspices and protection of that com- 
pany. These men, aiced by ac- 
complices in England, had a long 
time set up an interest, and for 
many years past carned on a trade, 
directly opposite and wolatory to 
the interests of their masters ; but 
not content with availing them- 
selves of the privilege of tonnage, 
which they enjoyed under the last 
act for renewing the charter of the 
East India company, they availed 
themselves of the flags of foreign 
nations, and supplied all the coun- 
tries of Europe with the produce of 
India, to the great irjury of the 
British East India company ; and to 
such a pitch was this clandestine 
trade carried on, that at one time 
they actually had 50,000 tons of 
shipping at Calcutta, under foreign 
flags, ready to carry their commo- 
dites to every port in Europe, and 
their settlements elsewhere ; but 
the spirited conduct of the governor 
of St. Helena, soon checked their 
progress, by seizing several of those 
ships, and sending them for the in- 
vestigation of a court of admiralty, 
many of which were condemned as 
lawtul prizes. Having thus lost 


their interest in the conveyance by 
neutral bottoms, they now came 
forward with a proposition, of car- 
ryiug on their trade with England 
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in their own teak ships, ond the 
had found means to interest in their 
cause, under the speciousness of 
their pretences, several men of re- 
spectability and character, such as 
the honourable baronet, and parti- 
cularly marquisWe lesley, for whose 
talents and character, he wi-bed to 
express the highest respect. The ob- 
ject of Sir W. Pulteney was ‘o cons 
vey home from India the sv tpius pro- 
duce purchased by the tortunes of 
the company's servants; but the 
mode he proposed very considerably 
outstretched that of Mr. Dundas, 
and ain.ed at nothing less than 
opening the privileges of the char- 
ter to those private ( aders who were 
the objects of his advocacy ; the con- 
sequence of which wouid be, that 
memorials would come trom every 
community of traters in Great-Bri- 
tain and Ireland, to participate in 
the privilege. Ifthe charters of the 
India company were to be violated 
upon the motion of any individual, 
or set of men, contrary to national 
faith, where, he would ask, was the 
security for those of the bank of 
England, of the city of London, or 
the many other great charters with 
which the inberiy, the prosperity, 
and security of the nation were so 
materially concerned ? He conclud- 
ed by cautioning the house mature- 
ly to pause, and not lightly to 
adopt any project so fraught with 
injury to that company, which, if 
once ruined, the sun of the British 
empire must set, to rise no more. 
Mr. W. Dundas declared, that 
no gectleman could be more un- 
willing to violate the chartered 
rights of the India company, as 
settled by law, than he was; but, 
when company had avowed 
their readiness to concede in favour 
of the private trade, he felt it his 
duty toclose with them, and to ac- 
cept their concession on the part of 
the public: that 3,000 tons of 


shipping 
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shipping which was allowed by the 
act of 1793, appeared to be then 
fair, he did no® deny; but could 
those who framed that act foresee, 
the present state of that trade and 
its yearly increase? He completely 
refuted the assertion of Sir Francis 
Baring, who said, that in proportion 
as the private trade increased, the 
company’s trade decreased, by read- 
ing an authentic statement which 
said that, in the year 1794-5 the 
sales of the India company amount- 
edto .. . . « £5,521,000 

‘The private sales, to 1,053,000 

From this period they 
continued in progressive 
increase till the year 
180} -2, when the com- 
pany’s sales were 7,600,000 

‘The private sales . 2,382,000 

An unanswerable proof this, of 
the rapid increase of both. 

Mr. Dundas commended thecon- 
duct of marquis Wellesley, and de- 
clared his procedure in adopting 
Judia buiit ships was to prevent the 
preference to foreign flags, théen 
floating in Bengal river. With re- 
spect to the argument of the honour- 
able baronet, that the importation 
of India built ships would be deem- 
ed injurious to the interests of Eng- 
lish country gentlemen, at the time 
when the scarcity and high price of 
ship timber at home might be so 
amply obviated by the produce of 
Indian forests, inexhaustible to hu- 
man labour, he expressed his asto- 
nishment that such an argement 
should be offered in a country so 
high!y indebted for her greatuess to 
the superiority of her navy. He 
desired the house not to take his 
assertion for this; he had consulted 
lord St. Vincent, who was decidedly 
of opinion, that every day, every 
hour's delay, in the ic.portation of 
teak-timber into Eng!and, was deep- 
ly injurious to the interests of the 
county. 


H AND 


Sir Francis Baring explained 
Mr. Jones bead ~ make 
few observations in support of the 
motion He agreed with Mr, Wah. 
lace, that “the proposed enquiry 
might branch out into a variety of 
matter, and produce endless the 
quiry ;" but as to producing mig. 
chief, it would conduce to the ad. 
vantage of the public, and the ig. 
calculable benefit of the revenues of 
the state: in short, he thought ajj 
good might be expected from the 
motion, if carried; and all evil, if 
not. ‘Lhe main point appeared te 
him to be, would the directors give 
proper facility to the cncouragement 

of the private trade? would 
come themsc!vestorward? He wag 
of opinion they would not. This 
was what the motion cailed for; 
but, from the language of Mr. Met. 
calfe, it seemed that the definition 
of the motion was quite uncertain, 
Some gentlemen called it a coms 
mercial, some a political, and some 
an aristocratical one; he called it 
all, It was a subject which em- 
braced the national interest and 
piness; and therefore required t 
strictest investigation. Sir William 
Pulteney only asked for a com- 
mittee to enquire into the private 
trade, the necessity of which seemed 
to be confessed on all sides, by com- 
missioners, directors, proprietors, 
and the public. Ifthe enquiry were 
not granted, and a committee 
pointed that night to make it, 
question, he trusted, would be 
repeated ; as to the necessity of 
it, it was most glaringly obvious, 
both on this subject and various 
other matters. He here repeated 
the statement he had made in June 
last of the debt of India, which le 
asserted to amount to 20,000,000], 
sterling ; and he affirmed, that no 
thing but the most powerful abilities 
could save the company from roi. 
If some enquiry were not made, A 
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the committee. were not granted, 
soch wa- the state of the company, 
such were its dilapitetons that roin 
must ensue ; and with it, from its 
natural conex-on, then which God 
forbid ! the sun of England might 
set. Ome fur ali, he hoped the 
directors woold not withhold that 
facili’ y toth: encourageu ent of pri- 
vate trade, which the minister him- 
self thought they had done Let 
this enquiry be granted, by which 
the revenues of the country will be 
most amp» benefited, and the sal- 
yation of India, and with it that of 
Giea Britain, be accomplished. 

Mr Tierney said, the first ground 
on which he should oppo-e the motion 
was, the charter of he India com- 
pany, whi bh vested in the court of 
directors the sole contro! in this 
affair; and, without violating that 
charter, and with it the faith of the 
naion, ov which it stood supported, 
jt was impossible to comply with 
the motion §=The bil for renewing 
the charter of the India ‘conapany 
had been drawn by an able hand, 
and by this bill a line was drawn by 
which the limits of private and pub- 
lic trade with India were amicably 
adjusted by parliament; but now an 
attempt was made for opening that 
bill again tq consideration, in his 
mind impolitic and unnecessary. He 
remembered a proposition of employ- 
ing India-built ships, being brought 
forward by the India company some 
years ago, and be weil recollected the 
general alarm it created. What 
was the claim set up by the men 
who now demanded such a privi- 
lege? Nopretence of right, but a 
pretty plam menace, that if the pri- 
vilege was refused them, they were 
ready to do the worst thing they 
possibly could—to employ the ships 
of rival nations; a mepace whicb, 
in his mind, did not go to entitle 
them to much indulgence from that 
house. He professed the most re- 


spectful deference towards marquis 
Weilesley, as a man of classical 
judgment ; but upon the policy and 
regulation of the government of 
Inuia, in which his lordship’s expe- 
rience was so extremely short, he 
Was not quite so ready to surrender 
his own judgment. He expressed 
his sincere regret that this question 
had ever been brought forward ia 
parliament, but that rather, if con- 
cessions were to be made, they had 
come cordially and spontaneously 
from the directors themselves, ra- 
ther than seem to be the result of an 
appeal to parliament; because, in 
India, where every thing depends so 
mach on opinion, if once an idea 
went forth, that the servants of the 
company were able to triumph over 
their masters in an appeal to parlia- 
ment, there was no calculating the 
mischiefs that might ensue : for if 
once any subordinate power was al- 
lowed to make head against the 
court of directors, their authority 
would be at anend. But, allowing 
that the agents were to obtain what 
they wish, would their claims end 
there? If the charter of the com- 
pany were once attacked and laid 
open, what security would there re- 
main for apy exclusive privilege or 
regulation which now exists? If 
cheapness in the conduct of the trade 
be the grand argument of the agents, 
to what length might it not go: it 
might be found out that the trade 
was not carried on most advantage- 
ously to the port of London: it 
might be said that greater facilities, 
that cheaper warehouses, &c. could 
be obtained at Liverpool, at. Glas- 
gow, or any other of Great 
Britain or Ireland. He saw no ad- 
vantage in producing that envy and- 
disgust among other nations, that 
would render peace insecure ; but, 
in fact, it was not possible to exclude 
foreigners. It was proved that, 
though the private trade had in- 
creased 
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creased, the trade of foreign nations 
with British India had increased 
likewise. The danger of coloniza- 
tion, the increase of trade has an ob- 
vious tendency torender greater. The 
company would natorally, therefore, 
be more careful in granting licenses 
for residence in their territories. 
But would it not be required that, 
with the increase of trade, a greater 
number of merchants should be in 
India to carry it on? What bounds 
then could be set to the increase of 
resident merchants in India? Was 
it nothing, he asked, in a national 
point of view, that ship building 
was to be transferred to India? It 
was pretended that the ship-builders 
in the Thames would be equally 
benefited by the repair of India- 
built ships coming to the river. 
This, however, was not well found- 
ed. He saw, on looking over a do- 
cument on the case, that out of 
200,000]. expended one year on 
ships of this description, not 20,000), 
was expended in articles that really 
belonged to ship-building. It was 
a very serious matter that the work 
of the ship-builders at home should 
be transferred to any other quarter, 
He thought nothing could justify 
the hazard ofan alarming emigration 
among the ship-builders, unless 
there was an absolute scarcity of 
English ship-timber, which he did 
not believe was much to be feared. 
Or, if this was the case, he had no 
objection that teak wood, as timber, 
should be brought to this country in 
aid of ovr own growth. He could 
not consent, however, that India- 
built vessels should be set up in ri- 
valship to our own shipping. With 
respect even to the cheapness of In- 
dia-built ships, he was not at all 
convinced: in the price of timber 
alone could that cheapness consist ; 
as most of the articles of outfit were 
sent ont from this country: but 
granting that they might be cheaper, 





the India company had offered 
supply British tonnage even at g 
But the agents contended that 
company would ruin itself 

a proceeding, and were too 

to accept the offer, 
however, even if the com 

a little, it would be more —7 le 
pensated by the advantages r 
to British shipping. Upon the whole, 
when he considered the offers made 
by the company, he thought the dj. 
rectors did rather too much than top 
little, and that this readiness to 
facilities produced unreasonable de. 
Having considered it his 
duty to pay a good deal of attention 
to this important subject, he had 
thus stated his sentiments on a fey 
points, and should have commented 
on several others, had they not al. 
ready been so ably argued. Onthe 
whole he was decidedly against the 


Lord Glenbervie differed from 
Mr. Tierney respecting the agita 
tion of the present question ; he was 
of opinion, that the notice of the 
motion had contributed to suggest 
that liberality on the part of the 
company to mect the wishes of the 
merchants, which had been an 
nounced from high authority. Nay, 
the departure of the court of direc- 
tors from the strict letter of the act 
of 1793, proved that they were not 
of the sentiment, that by the strict 
rigour of that law they were to be 
governed, especially when advan- 
tages could be extended to private 
trade, without injuring their own 
exclusive rights and the public it- 
terest. With respect to India-built 
ships, he could not see that in point 
of law those ships were not entitled 
to all the privilege of British-built 
ships, and it had long since beta 
found by a legal decision, that 4 
ship built at Surat was on the foot 
ing of British-built vessels. He co- 
tended, that from the opinion of me 
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best judges, there was too much rea- 
son to apprehend a scarcity of ship- 
timber in this country ; and it was 
also ascertained, that teak ships were 
in many respects superior to oak, 
particularly as they were lighter im 
the water, and more durable, so that 
they might be considered as cheaper. 
A parliamentary enquiry he always 
thought was a thing to be avoided, 
if possible, as there was no saying to 
what length it might go, but now 
he conceived that the reasons for 
enquiry had ceased; by the propos 
sition made by the court of directors, 
that the trade should for two years 
be allowed to be brought home in 
tonnage now in India. If on trial 
it was found that the indulgence 
granted by the company did not in- 
jure its interests, a system of regula- 
tions to continue during the exist- 
ence of the charter, might then be 
adopted. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, he should vote for the previous 
uesfion. 

Mr. R. Thornton (a director) said 
a few words to vindicate the direc- 
tors against the charge of aristo- 
cracy, as alleged against them by 
the honourable baronet, and repre- 
sented the liberality of the company, 
who were, he said, ready to give any 
indulgences to private trade, vot in- 
compatible with the interest of the 
great body for whom they were trus- 
tees. 

Sir James Pulteney declared, that 
his views in promoting the exten- 
sion of the private trade were chief- 
ly to prevent the injury which the 
country must sustain from too great 
encouragement being given to fo- 
reign trade in India. 

Sit William Pulteney admitted, 
that the propositiéns which had 
been read by the chancellor of the 
exchequer contained in appearance 
considerable concessions, but when 
exannned they would be found to 
fall greatly short. He spoke of the 
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permission which had been given 
for two years to send home the pro- 
duce in India ships, and the induf- 
gence of the shipping in the Red 
Sea, as circumstances of small ad- 
vantage ; and as to what waf to be 
done after those two years, he did 
not see that the propositions came 
up to the just demands of the case, 
With respect to the tenders of India 
tonnage to be made here to the 
court of directors, he conceived the 
number of eight voyages, for which 
the ships were to be engaged, was a 
disadvantage: to a fixed public 
company such a condition might be 
advantageous, but it could not be so 
to the private merchant, whose 
views, interests, and speculations, 
might so greatly vary during that 
period. Iudeed he could not help 
thinking the propositions of the di- 
rectory as illusory, and shewing a 
determined disposition to withhold 
every facility from the private trade. 
So much was this his opinion, that 
he saw no prospect of an arrange- 
ment on the present footing, but 
confidently believed that the matter 
must again come before parliament 
for its intervention. He then made 
some observations on the act of 
1793, so frequently alluded to, and 
gave it as his opinion, that the direc- 
tors had not fulfilled the spirit of 
that act. With respect to the quan- 
tity of tonnage provided by that act, 
not being made use of by the mer- 
chants, the reason was obvious; the 
rate of freight was so high, that it 
would have been ruinous to the mer- 
chants to ship, From an autheutic 
paper he showed, that in 1798 the 
freight charged by the company was 
521. while foreign bottoms could at 
the same time be procured in the 
port of Calcutta at the rate of 16). 
perton. It was necessary for the 
merchants to know what they had 
to look to, that they might be ena- 
bled to adapt their arrangements ac- 

cordingly, 
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cordingly. They could not trust to 
the uncertainties under which things 
were now left, and they must be 
obliged to come to parliament for a 
permanent and more equitable re- 
gulation, if it was not to be obtain- 
ed from the policy and justice of the 
company. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, he would not have resisted the 
intervention of parliament, if there 
had appeared any disinclination on 
the part of the directors to carry into 
effect the true intent and meaning 
of the act of 1793, though he be- 
lieved he differed very materially 
trom the honovrable baronet, as to 
what that intent and meaning was. 
This he considered to be the granting 
every facility to the private trade, 
consistent with the exclusive pri- 
vileges of the company, and the 
preservation of their paramount 
rights. 

The previous question was then 
carried without a division. 

On Tuesday, the 23d March, Mr. 
Jones gave notice that it was his in- 
tention on that day fortnight to 
bring forward a motion on the sub- 
ject of the Polygar war in India. 

On Monday, the 10th May, Mr. 
Sheridan gave notice that he should 
on Weduesday fortnight bring be- 
fore the house the late transactions 
in the Carnatic. 

On Wednesday, the 12th May, 
Dr. Lawrence rose in consequence 
of the notice given on a former day, 
to move for certain papers relative 
to the affairs of the Last Indies. 
He did not intend at present to en- 
ter into a particular discussion of our 
jaterests in the last and West In- 
dies, but should confine his observa- 
tions to the situation in which these 
interests stood by former treaties, 
and that in which they are placed 
by the treaty of Amiens, With this 
view he entered into an historical 


mores of the Progress of our jx 
uencé and possessions in the Bay 
Indies. At first, we appeared ther 
as ambi‘ious merchants, ADL ign: 
only to extend our commeree, gg 
tent with the liberty of trathe, pa 
never once extending our Views to 
terr:torial dominion, by degreeshog. 
ever, the advantages to be derives 
from possessions in that quarter 
began to be perceived, and We $005 
after acquired. immense territorial 
dominions. Our pretensions ig sh 
East Indies were sanctioned by th 
example of France. We continye 
peaceabie merchants within the jj. 
mits of our factories, till the uma 
intriguing spirit of the French be. 
gan to manifest itself in views ¢ 
aggrandizement. He then entered 
into a long account of the manner 
in which the French gained poses. 
sions in India, and the treaties we 
con -equently made with them. We 
had forced the French by treaty to 
acknowledge the sovereignty abe 
nabob of the Carnatic, the nabob af 
Arcot, our friend, and who had 
conferred our grants; and to te- 
nounce the family thet opposed 
him, the author of their grams. 
But this treaty now being doe 
away, would they consider them- 
selves bound to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the nabob of the Car- 
natic, or think themselves restraio- 
ed from supporting the opposing 
family, if any branch of it st 
existed ? Out of the stipulations 
against erecting forts in Bengal, 
arose another against the exempt 
jurisdiction of factories, which were 
taken away by the treaty of 1783. 
Factores had anciently the power 
of granting protection to criminals 
who sought refuge from the jusuce 
of other nations. By the conve 
tion of 1737, all these privileges 
were comp etely done away, and 
the jurisdiction of factories 

coa- 
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onfined to persons residing within 
Se : - co -efric 
their own limits. All these restric- 


tions are now done away. Dr. 


Lawrence then entered into a Ya- 
y of details to show that the 


riet o.% 
quarrels between the British and 
qui 


French subjects in the East Indies 
were perpetual, and that the usur- 
pations of the latter were only pre- 
yented by force. He made some 
observations on the stipulations 


of 1783 and 1787, the Javter of 
which was universally approved ot 


as the means of | preventing all fur- 
ther disputes. He contended that 
by the last stipulation we had relin- 
guished important advantages, in 
the traffic of salt, salt-petre, and 
opium. He then proceeded to state 
eur commercial connexion with the 
Dutch republic. He adverted to 
the treaty of 1784, the two prin- 
cipal stipulations of_ which were, 


the preservation ot the honours of 


eur flag, and the perpetual treedom 
of navigation in the eastern seas. 
He then entered into a detail of the 
importance of the straits of Sunda, 
and the straits and town of Ma- 
lacca. He adverted to the preten- 
sions which the Datch had tormerly 
advanced of a right to exclude us 
from the trade of that peninsula alto- 
gether ; and was it now to be expect- 
ed, that, when ander the influence 
of French laws, they would refrain 
trom advancing claims which were 
lett completely undecided ? What 
rendered the complete adjustment 
of our rights of more importance 
was an instrument which he meant 
to call for: that instrument by 
Which the Dutch republic was ad- 
mitted to treat as the ally of France. 
This instrument, the treaty of 1795, 
Was in fact the same as.an alliance 
offensive and defensive. When we 
considered the treaty of 1795, and the 
present treaty of Aniiens in respect 
® alires, we could not but bear 
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witness to the triumph of France, 
and our own degradation. He then 
adverted to the Cape of Good Hope, 
which he stated to be of essentia| 
consequence to this country, both in 
tinie of peace and war. Hesaid he 
bad thus stated what was stipulated 
in our favour by former treaties, 
and was now relinquished, without 
giving his opinion whether the con- 
cession was voluntary, or extorted 
by force. He concluded by mov- 
ing, that there be laid before the 
house an account of the acquisi- 
tions made, or. pretended tu be 
made, by his most christian majesty 
on the coast of Coromendel and 
Orexia, between the years 1748 
and 1763. 

Mr. Dundas said, that however 
our situation was to be decided, in 
India or elsewhere, it was essential 
to the interests of this country, 
wherever our claims were to be sup- 
ported, and where our rights were 
clear andindisputable, not to do any 
thing ourselves to bring these rights 
into doubt. No doubt could be en- 
tertained on the relative situation ot 
this country and of France in India. 
No doubt had been expressed on 
that subject till lately in that house, 
nor would any doubt be entertained 
elsewhere, only by bringing forward 
speculations of our own in that 
house, and making that doubtful ia 
debate, which was long acknow- 
ledged to be clear ia principle. Mir. 
Dundas having gone through a 
complete historical detail of the rise 
and progress of the British power 
in India, down to the period in 
which lord Clive so distinguished 
himself, and settled our sovereignty 
there by right of conquest : and hav- 
ing given a compendious account of 
the progress of the Mogul empire, 
and of its revolutions for eight cen- 
turies, he proceeded to state the 

‘conclusion which he drew fyom all 
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these premises, namely, that thongh 
we might feel it just and expedient to 
make such allowances to the preju- 
dices of the inhabitants, and to make 
such regulations in our territories as 
we may please, or think adviseable, 
yet with regard to European powers, 
tothem we say freely and distinctly, 
*« we have gained this country by our 
arms, and by our arms we wil! keep 
it.” For, from the governnrent of lord 
Clive, tothe present day, the French 
never had, directly or indirectly, 
from the treaty of 1703, any right 
whatever to interfere with the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa : 
but that they were by right of con- 
quest subject tothe sovereignty of the 
king of Great-Britain to all intents 
and purposes, which sovereignty was 
to be exercised through the medium 
of the Indiacompany, and through 
the different organs established for 
the preservation of our provinces, as 
much as any other part of his majes- 
ty's dominions. Such was the state 
of the British power in India: the 
situation of France was extremely 
different, without one inch of terri- 
tory except what they might claim 
under the defiuitive treaty under con- 
sideration. He contended that there 
was no diminution in our power in 
India, by any references to ancient 
treaties in the present definitive 
treaty of peace, nor any foundation 
whatever for any other to dispute 
our sovereigaty there, nor any thing 
which entitled othe s to contest with 
us the rights upon which that sove- 
teiguty was tounded: and he was 
greatly mistaken, if any doubt was 
now entertained, that with regard 
to Great-Britain, her sovereigaty in 
India stood at that moment upon a 
better footing than if the former 
treaties had been renewed by it. 
Having expatiated at considerable 
length upon the merits of the con- 
vention of 1787, and the demerits 
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of the treaty of 1783, which he 
said, was unquestionably the 
worst treaty this country ever on, 
tered into on the subject of 
affairs ; he proceeded to say, that 
had the treaty now upon the table 
renewed any former treaty, it 

have been impossible to refer to the 
convention of 1787, without alg 
renewing the contests which wer 
brought torward in 1783, and there. 
fore upon a review of the whole 
condition of our affairs, considered 
with relation to those of France, 
we were infinitely better in passi 
the subject over in silence, than we 
should have been in endeavouring 
to renew any of them. What course 
the Brench would take to en! 
their commercial! interest in India 
was not for us to anticipate, It 
was enough for us, that if they en- 
deavoured to do so, by the exer- 
tions of individuals or otherwise, 
they could never do so without be. 
ing liable to be interrupted by this 
country. If they were to try to 
erect commercial factories, or todo 
any thing that interfered with our 
sovereignty in India, we should be 
fully warranted, and what was bet- 
ter, we were in possession of means, 
to resist such an attempt. But 
those means would not be increased 
by a few papers being laid before 
the house ; such documents would 
not help us to any arguments which 
we had not already, for the pro- 
priety of resisting such attempts; 
thank God we had never wanted 
arguments to resist the encroach 
ments of the French on our sove- 
reign power in India, nor had we 
wanted strength for that purpose. 
From all this, it was perfectly clear, 
that before the French could ex- 
ercise any trade in India, they must 
come to us ia the character of sup- 
pliants ; for nothing they bad yet 


obtained would enable them tocary 
on 
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;out our leave. 
molaint was 
of lamen- 
‘t, if co ld 
5 govern- 
whole of 
ner treaties, 
li, and 
This, 
t it might 
ughe not to have 
n the present case, 
h ive heen imMpos- 

iwlish it, without pr 
eg tiation to a wan hh 
ve been inconsistent 
sts of the states of 
we were not to Cobhe- 
ur own concerns and 
-in India: he stated 
it as asolid groun fof cousideration 
for the East-India company to re- 
gulaie, not only the trade of the 
French, but tolook to the regulation 
of other subjects, tohave an eye upoo 
ther commercial connexi ms. He 
vanied this subject to be considered 
a large and comprehensive 
scale, and not confined merely to 
esand France. Tle did net 
or to insiuuvate, 
possession of the 
ctuated his majesty s 
ion, when 
they came tk th mchusion Wl il 
was how ove hy | i : Dut 
he telt himself entitled to state, that 
it they had done that which sore 
gruilemen blamed them for not 
doing, they would have put it out 
of their own power to do their 
¥ much service, which they 
vy be enabled to render, by 
1g those who were best qua- 
to advise them, and that 


more @specially on the affairs of 


ladia. He asked, was this the pre 
Cis¢ petiud to make the hie: a 
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with us with regard to other com- 
mercial connexions? He was one 
of the last men in the world, who 
would wish to plead for the syse 
tem of this country narrowing the 
trade of foreigners in India, his 
maxim had alwavs beeo to enlarge 
that trade; bat when he said, that 
we ought not to prevent the French, 
or any otber nation from trading 
with, our territorial provinces ia 
India, he meant to say, that he was 
not afraid of them as merchants, 
he was not unwi.ling to give them 
a boon as merchants, with a chance 
ot a ily ; but he thought him- 

‘If authorised in desiring this coun- 
try to saa against that which he 
knew the French had end-avoured, 
and would endeavour, to make, 
they saw any probability of its suc- 
cess: he meant an «encroachment on 
our soverciguty in India. 1 lis they 
had done, and if an opportunity of- 
fered, this they would do, under the 
pretence of pursuing trade. He 
hoped it was not presumptuous in 
him to say, t he trusted his ma- 
jesty's ioe iment we uld adopt the 
same princip'e, and stand 7 the 
same ground they did, under lord 
Auckland in 1787; if we 


os did $0 


i¢ Would venture to say there would 
e no danger: depart fom that 
principle, and our sovereignty will 
be first undermined, then attacked, 
and perhaps finally overthrown As 
to what may be atiempted by France 
with all our cauton, he could not 
shoald have no difficulty, 
guarantee the mo- 
rench; but he 
>had now better 

ld have had by 

f any treaty, better 
means than we ever had of pre- 
venting encroachments upon our so- 
vereignty in India. it would be time 
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enough, when the French bring for- 
ward those cCluinars at were stat- 
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to resist them; but surely, when 
we agree, that their claims are dan- 
gerous and cannot be admitted, it 
was singular to pursue this asa sub- 
ject of declamation in the houses of 
parliament. It was well known, 
that what passed in either house 
transpired to the people of this 
country, and he could not concur 
with those who wished to make 
the people of this country think 
the peace a bad one. Gentlemen 
complained of the pride and ar- 
rogance of France; but was that 
the way to make her less proud 
and arrogant? Certainly not; he 
could not therefore see the wisdom 
of stating those claims, which we 
all knew and felt could not be ad- 
mitted, and which nobody asserted 
to have been made. Mr. Dundas 
then refuted the observations of 
Dr. Lawrence, on the subject of 
the danger to us in the Lastern 
Seas, and on the apprehension 
which he expressed concerning the 
claims of the Dutch, and then con- 
cluded with repeating many of his 
arguments, shewing the absolute 
necessity of not departing a single 
iota, from our sovereignty in India, 
nor of suffering others to encroach 
in the least upon it. He appre- 
hended the gentleman who brought 
this forward, was of the same opi- 
nion, and he hoped he would con- 
cur with him in saying, that if mi- 
nisters allowed our sovereignty in 
India to be touched, they would be 
without an apology, and that there- 
fore he would. now be so good as 
to put his motions in his pocket. 
He gave it as his solemn convic- 
tion, that if we were now to give 
way to these hypothetical cases, 
which were stated, and entertain 
these motions, instead of strength- 
ening, we should weaken, the rights 
of the British empire. 

Mr. T. Grenville agreed with 
Mr. Dundas, that it was not wise 


to bring forward doubts relative tg 
our own claims, which were per. 
fectly clear: but this argumene did 
not apy ly to France, beea se, a 
von Dundas allowed, the claimhad 
y€en, anc fas still disp 
that je A tHe “tid wa y 
P cana Fan to 
say that this country and France 
were in a continual state of war 
but the latter never abandoned hes 
claims, and this state of things pro- 
duced the conventi n of p7- 
which was a compromise of chine 
This was the first time he believed 
that his right honourable friend had 
sat in judgment on the treaty of 
1783; he desired to know, how. 
ever, whether, in many situations, 
it was not more advisable to pos- 
sess a limited right by convention 
than to rest upon a general but 
unacknowledged right; because 
by obtaining the former we ob- 
tained at the same time a recogni- 
tion of this original right? The ob- 
ject of Dr. Lawrence was to shew 
what France might claim against 
this country ; with respect to the 
navigation of the Eastern Seas, he 
could not consider it as a matter 
which ought to be treated with the 
levity with which Mr. Dundas had 
treated this subject. It was not the 
claims of the Dutch republic, as 
settled by treaty, that formed the 
object of consideration ; but- Dr 
Lawrence had stated the dangers 
which might result from the claims 
of the Dutch republic, in its pre- 
sent state of servitude, when it 
could only /— considered a mem- 
ber of the French republic, and 
as jdentified with France. The 
house would recollect, that no 
doubt was thrown upon the clams 
of this country; he admitted that 
they were clear, but were they 
clear and undisputed? This #2 
the point. Mr. Dundas had spokes 
as tothe prudence of statwg the 


claims which France might make 
relative 
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to our possessions in the 
ast-Indies ; but as to the cession 
of the Cape and Cochin, he had not 
. “i * . . 
said a single word. Was it a light 
: 1 1, _— ee 
matter, that the Cape and Cochin 


rejauve 


should be put into the hands of 


France, before we knew the dispo- 


sition of the enemy with respect 


to India, and that France should 


assert her claims, W ith those places 


in ber possession ? If this was 
thoughta matter fit to be discussed, 

w was the moment for discussion, 
These observations were not made 

the purpose ol querulously ob- 
‘ecting to the treaty of peace : he 
ished to call the attention of the 
house to the danger hanging over 
the country : how was at to be re- 
lieved, and by what suggestions ot 
human prudence ? When all for- 
mer obligations were done away, 
was it not necessary to resort to 
new conventions? None were now 
offered in the place of those abro- 
gated, and did the house feel secure 
in this situation? Was it not neces- 
sary to know the 
France with respect to India; and 
was it prudent in this country, be- 
fore she knew those intentions to 
give out of her hands the Cape and 
Cochin? No argument whatever 
had been adduced against the mo- 
tion, which he should certainly 
support. 

Lord Hawkesbury contended, 
that there was no ground to sup- 
pose that the French themselves 
entertained any doubts of our right 
of sovereignty: it was pertectly 
true that they had made claims, 
but upon what grounds? On the 
ground of ancient firmans, and on 


the treaties of 1783 and 1787: if 


ail these were done away, they 
bad no ground whatever. This 
country had acquired the sove- 
feignty of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa: this sovereignty had been 
acknowledzed de facto, by the go- 


intentions of 
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vernments of Europe, and more es- 
pecially by France. ‘This country 
came into possession of the sove- 
reignty of India at a time ef peace 
with France, when. we had to ful. 
fil those engagements or firmans 
made by the great Mogul to France, 
from whom we derived the sove- 
reignty. The firmans at that pe- 
riod were to be considered as in 
existence, and the question was, 
what privileges they conferred ? 
He believed the fact was, that 
they merely gave certain indul- 
gences with respect to trade. It 
these firmans were to be consider- 
ed as treaties, they werfe clearly 
put an end to by the war which 
ensued between this country and 
France. If they looked to the peace 
ot 1783, they would find that it did 
not renew those firmans, but it of- 
fered additional evidence ofan ac- 
knowledgment de facto of our so- 
vereignty in India, France had 
brought forward claims for the es- 
tablishment of a free and indepen- 
dent trade in India, upan the au- 
thority of the 13th article of the 
peace of 1783, which gave rise to 
the convention of 1787, which was 
again an acknowledgment of four 
sovereignty, and explanatory and 
restrictive of the 13th article before 
alluded to. He therefore con- 
tended, that those treaties being 
abrogated, France was placed on 
the some footing as other powers in 
India ; and, if there was any period 
in which France was less likely to 
bring forward such a claim, this was 
the moment, in consequence of se- 
veral points which passed in the 
course of the negotiation. With 
respect to the navigation of the 
Eastern Seas, which had been al- 
luded to, the Dutch had engaged 
not to mlerrupt our navigation in 
those seas, which was of little ad- 
vantage. Afier what had passed, 
he thought it was sufficient to say 

O 2 that 
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that there was no ground of en- 


quiry, in order to negative the mo- 


pUirys, 
tion, 

Mr. Tones said a few words, ex- 
pressive of his a probatt n, of the 
observations of the mght honoura- 
ble gentleman whe lately pre ided 


ot India 


over the atiairs : 
supported the mo- 


Lord Temple 


tion, and contended, that this coun- 
tr wo ld have derived material 
mivantage from the renewal of the 
former treaties. 
TY , ‘ “3 
Phe motion was negatived with- 
out a division, 


On Friday, the !oth Februaryy 
Mr. William Dundas moved tor 
ieave to bring in a bill to enable the 
Fast-India company to trauster some 
of their servants from one goverb- 
ment to another. It was no doubt 
in tlic power! of the directors to 
make changes of this nature, but it 
was also thought expedient to sub- 
mit from time to time the propriety 
of such alterations to the wisdom of 
the legislature. His intended mo- 
tion, if agreed to, would tend to 
curtail much of the expenditure, to 
which the company was exposed. 
The revenue accruine from Ben- 
coolen (where pepper was the only 
commodity) did not exceed 60001, 
while the expense attending it 
amounted to more then 100,000). 
K{e had other plans of similar eco- 
at a fu- 
ture period to submit to the house. 
"The only inconvenience to be feared 
from this curtailment was, that if 
the establishment were wholly aban- 
doned, room might be m 
civil or hosti!c competitor : 
was by m lis intention: it 
was his wish that there should re- 
main the establishment four 
writers and a proportionate number 
of servants. The remainder who 
shoul! be disptaced by this reduc- 
tion, it was his object to transter to 
some of the other governments. Mr. 


nomy, which he also meant 


ts tor a 
but this 
ibs 


ho 


on 
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Dund a8 then moved for leave tg 
bring in a bill for the above pute 
poses, which was granted. 

On Wednesday, the 3d March, * 
Mr. Wm. Dundas moved that the 
bill for transferring the government 
ot Bencoolen to Madras, should be 
read a second time, next day. 

Mr. Johnstone did not mean to 
oppose the motion, but he thoughe 
the measure was a violation of the 
public faith, as pledged by severg} 
acts of parhament, and particularly 
by that which renewed the charte- 
of the East-India company, jt 
ought therefore to be pn aturely 
weighed before it was suffered 4, 
pass intoa law. 

Mr. William Dundas replied, that 
if the present measure was not ip 
some respect contrary to the com. 
pany's charter, there would have 
been no occasion whatever for ap- 
plying to parhamenat to sanction an 
alteration which had been found 
indispensably necessary. 

Mr. Vansittart was of opinion 
that the alteration proposed, in- 
volved no question of breach of 
faith, but was a measure of neces- 
sary local regulation 

On Thursday, the 4th March, 
on the question for reading the bi/} 
a second time, 

Mr. W. Dundas said, he would 
state to the house in a few words, 
the nature and object of the bil! 

he expense of the establishment in 
Bencoolen had been from 100,000 L. 
to 120,000 1. without any adequate 
return for this expenditure ; the 
object therefore now was, to reduce 
this establishment to a factory, 
whereby a saving would be made 
of 80,0001. The court of directors 


’ 
sv 


certainly might themselves have 
done this without coming to parlia- 
ment, but in that case, the servants 
at this establishment must have been 
left without any provision ; which 
would surely be very unjust: the 

gucsiien 
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, therefore, to what 

they were to be transferred ? 
[here were great objections to 
i them eitheir to Prince 
and 


«sae 
mi Was 


(ransferring 
af W ales’s Island or Ceylon: 


vy) Mr. Johnstone co mnte oded, 


> transfer them to Madras, 
'4 be a breach of national faith: 
‘t should he recollected that 
the vear 1708, the East-India 
; bad made large acquisi- 
tory in Mysore, from 
t ly servants at Madras had 
d the greatest advantages, 
they had no right previously 
aT ct, and he could not 
t objection there could now be 
additional 
servants to that presidency. ‘The 
servants who were tobe transferred, 
were to lose five years’ rank on be 
gsent to M idras, and he could 
rot neeive bow their transfer 
could injure the rights, or the just 
(ie COMpany's ser- 


see, 


to the transfer of a few 


expe ctations of 
vants at Madras. 


Mr. Johnstone said, 


if the house 
was really reduced to the alternative 
of ether passing this bill, or that 
ot tee company losing 80,000 |., 
he would not hesitate a moment in 
giving it his support. He admit- 
ted that the expenses at Bencoolen 
were 120,000!., bat of this, 60,0001. 
was appropriated to military ex- 
penses: 20,000l., to certain charges 
relative to the fortifications, and 
the Sony remaining 40,0001. was 
ied to the civil establishavent 
Oi this stem of 40,0001, only 
5,000 1. was appropriated to the 
paytment of salaries. In the pro- 
posed establishment of a factory, 
ar was to be a resident with a 
nary of 3,000 |., and five assistants 
at an expense of 2,000 1., amount- 
ing together to 5.0001. The saving 
herefore would not be 80.000 l., 
only 10,0001. He could not 
agre ¢, th at for so small a saving 


the hous 
if house ought topass a bill which 
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went to violate the public faith, 
pledged to the company’s servant's 
at Madras. Among many reguia- 
tions established by the company, 
one was, that the servants should 
rise by seniority, and should only 
be allowed to enter the service at 
an early period of life, in order 
that they might devote their whole 
time to the company’s service, and 
that those experienced in the aflairs 
of the company might be appointed 
to high situations, The public faith 
was therefore pledged to the coin- 
pany's servants, at each establish- 
ment, for the fulfilment of their 
fair expectations. For these, and 
many other reasons, he was hostile 
to the bill, though he should not 
oppose its going into a coaunittee, 
when he propose certain 
clauses to mect his ideas upon the 
subject. 

Mr. Wallace observed, that Mr. 
Johnstone had confined his argue 
ment, relating to expense, to the 
civil expenditure of Bencoolen, 
denying that any saving would ac- 
crue under this bill in the mil itary 
expenses: but, surely, it must be 
evident that the military expenses 
must be in proportion to the estab- 
lishment kept up, and if, as it was 
intendtd, Fort Marlborough was 
to be reduced to a factory, there 
would necessarily be a considerable 
saving in the military expenditure, 
He averaged this saving to be, 
during a period of peace, 28,000 1., 
and in war 96,0001. per anoum. 
He could not conceive how this bill 
could affect the rights, or just ex- 
pectations of the company’s servants 
at Madras. For although it had 
been stated, that the servants must 
rise by seniority, yet it should be 
recollected, that seniority gave no 
absolute claim ; the company were 
at full liberty to make a choice 
wherever they found merit or ex- 
perience to justify theis choice, 

These 
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These men whom it was propo- 
sed to transfer, were to be depri 
ved of five years’ rank, and were 
very few in number, therefore the 
objection against sending them to 
Madras, he thought groundless. In 
Prince of Wales's Island they could 
not be established, unless as ser- 
vants of the crown, amenable to 
the company, which would be ab- 
surd : and in Ceylon no servant of 
the company could stay without 
seriously injuring those prospects 
which he had a right to entertain. 
It was not because the establish- 
ment of KBencoolen was subverted, 
that therefore the just claims of the 
servants were vot to be attended 
to, and he considered the object of 
this bill to be perfectly consistent 
with propriety and justice. 

Mr. Metcalfe said, that he had 
no doubt that Mr. Johnstone was 
only actuated by a desire to pre- 
serve the rights of the establishment 
of Madras, but there was no doubt 
but the executive body of the East- 
India company were equally at- 
tentive to those rights. It was true 
the company had received a great 
accession of territory, and the court 
of directors might, if they pleased, 
have made Mysore a new presi- 
dency, but they rather chose to 
give up the patronage which such 
an act would have conferred upon 
them, and to apply to parliament 
in the manner io which they had 
now done. As to sending the ser- 
vants to Ceylon, it Mr. Johnstone 
could prevail on the crown to give 
up that island to the East-India 
company, it might be done, but 
it surely would not be decorous, in 
the present instance, to propose to 
send them to an island belonging to 
the crown. The Prince of Wales's 
Island which had been mentioned, 
was a residency under the presi- 
dency of Bengal. Those members 


of the establishment of Madfas, 
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who looked upon those men with 
the Most ye aious eye, must be aware, 
that under such a circumstance a 
the loss of five years’ rank, they 
were not likely for a considerable 
time, to obtain any lucrative office. 
As to the senior and junior mer. 
chants ot Bencoolen, they were 
more likely to come to England 
than to go to a new settlement. _ 

Mr. D. Scott said, that the ground 
vpon which this bill was founded, 
was the company had found thar 
the expense of the settlement of 
Bencoolen, far exceeded any ac. 
vantage that could be derived from 
it. He thought it would be very 
hard to turn off meritorious servanis 
of the company, without any pro- 
vision whatever. As to sending 
them to Ceylon, that had been 
shewn to be impossible, besides, if 
it were not, the salaries in that island 
were so small, that the company’s 
servants would not go there. The 
highest salary there was only 3000). 
a year; but in the company’s ser- 
vice, a man, according to the num- 
ber of years he had been ewployed, 
had from 3 to 8,000]. a year. It 
had been suggested, that govern- 
ment had all the patronage of Cey- 
lon, and that the East-India com- 
pany defrayed the expense of the 
establishment: but this was not 
correct, as the island was solely in 
the hands of government. 

Mr. Tierney was far from attri- 
buting to the East-India company, 
upon this occasion, any thing like 
a job, as had been iusinuated: he 
observed, that so long ago, as 1785, 
plans had been adopted for reducing 
the expense of this establishment, 
but instead of a reduction, the ex- 
pense amounted, in the year 1796, 
to 60,0001. a year, and he sbonld 
be glad to know how it happened, 
that since that time the expense 
had nearly doubled. He therefore, 


though he congratulated Mr. - 
as 
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4e ypon this sudden gleam of 
we eonld not avoid censuring 
— song « past conduct: for he 
was of opinion, that the past ex- 
pense was ™ st scandalous. He 
thought the company’s servants in 
Rencoolen were hardly dealt by in 
this bill, for at least they ought to 
have the alternative of accepting a 
to the amount of their pre- 
sent salaries, or, of going to Ma- 
ys. He was undoubtedly a friend 
economy, but he thought the 
al economy in such case was to 
ike away all grounds of jealousy 
and uneasiness from the company's 
servants: now, by adopting this 
measure, he was not sure, that it 
would not create a great alarm 
among the persons employed in 
India, because they might be re- 
moved at pleasure. He wasaware of 
the dithiculty of sending those per- 
sons fo Ceylon: but he thought 
that difficulty might have been ob- 
viated, by a proper understanding 
between the company, aad his ma- 
iesty's ministers, and therefore he 
was the more justified in thinking 
that Mr. Dundas’s plan of economy 
came rather late, for it did not 
come until all the offices in that 
island were disposed of. 

Mr. W. Dundas replied, that 
there could be no objection that he 
was aware f, to allowing the 
company's servants at Bencoolen to 
retire, if they preferred iv, upon pen- 
sions. 

Mr. Metealfe begged to explain, 
what Mr. D. Scott had said re- 
specting salaries : which might lead 
the bouse to suppose that after a 
certain number of years service in 
India, the company’s servants were 
entitled to the salaries he bad men- 
tioned : whereas, in fact, they 
must have been a certain number 
ot years in India, before they were 
eauiled to hold places: but they 


him for 
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might be many years there without 
being fortunate enough to obtain 
them. 

Mr. W. Dundas explained to a 
similar effect. 

The bill was then read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed 
on Monday. 

On Thursday, the 18th March, 
Mr. Jones commented on the ex- 
penditure and resources of the East- 
India company: and hoped the 
above measure was but the begin- 
ning of a system of economy to 
rescue the affairs of the company 
from their present embarrassed and 
distracted state. 

The house being resolved into a 
committee, Mr. W. Dundas pro- 
posed a clause, that such of the 
Bencoolen servants as should not 
wish to be transferred to Madras, 
should receive a salary for life, 
equa! to that to which they would 
be entitled by such transfer, upon 
which a long and desultory con- 
versation arose, between 

Mr. Metcalfe, and Mr. Robert 
Thornton, who opposed the clause, 
and 

Mr. W. Dundas, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, colonel Wood, 
and Mr, Stanhope, who all spoke 
in favour of it. 

Mr.G Vansittart thought it un- 
necessary to make any parliamentary 
provision on this subject : and that 
the matter had better be left entirely 
to the management of the court of 
directors. 

Mr. Metcalfe repeated his ob- 
jections to the clause, which he 
was convinced would establish a 
very dangerous precedent. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied, when the clause was 
adopted, and on Saturday the 13th 
the bill was read a third time, and 
passed, 
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Di-cussien in the Houce of Commons on the Di rillories, 
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our / Debate on the (4 trvation of 


XN the beginning of the $PSs107 
Lowe topics of political economy 
were discussed at length, particn- 
larly the policy of encouraging the 
use of melasses in the distilleries; 
the mode of regulating the assize 
of bread; and the poor laws. — 
As the session advanced, the re- 
striction on the bank was renewed ; 
and afterwards a debate tock place 
relative to the cultivation of the 
ceded islands, which i part invo! 
ved the grand question so often 
agitated concerning the slave trade. 
All these we shall include in one 
chapter, as there is pot any other 
topic with which any of them would 
60 properly class. 

On Tuesday, the 24th Novem- 
ber, the house of commons in a 
committee on the melasses distillery 
bl}, 

Mr. Vansittart ureed the neces- 
sity of continuing to encourage the 
distill ry of spits for home con- 
sumpiion frou melasses : in order 
to do away the erroneous prejudice 
which obtained in public opinicn 
that the principal part of the bar! ey 
of the country was consumed by the 
distilleries, and that thus, even iu the 


most plentiful seasons, the prices of 


bread corn were raised to a pitch 
sjmost beyond the reach of the poor. 
‘Than this prejudice noth ing could 


be more erroneous ; for it appeared 
4o the committee of that house, ap- 
pointed to enquire into the causes 
of the high pric ‘s of provisions in 
rag, that the crop of barley in 
(sseat-Britain, in a year ot ordinary 
plenty, was five millions of quarters, 
wut of which the cousumption of 


: _ = hae 
~— Debates on the Assize of Bread 


3 ~~ {ne Bank - Debate; on thar 


the distilleries in no year exceeded 
300 000 quarters, Or at most one. 
twentieth of the whole produce 
! his sure ly was an amp! eC ret f Utation 
that the distilleries. were the trye 
cause of the dearth and hig} 
of corn, though fraudvle: tly 
enme we nd ¢ 

umed as sach, and such again there 


a 


Was every symptom apperent now 
to warrant belief would be the « Ne 
if the encouragement was discon. 
tinued from the distillation of me. 
lasses. In order, however, to ob. 
viate all jealousy on the part of the 
home distillers, it was his object to 
confine to them only the privilege 
ol Gistinng from meilesses, and by 


5 
} ‘ a } ‘ 1 = . 
‘ ie i y thereon from 
' , 
wort < mall w ines, t thirteen 


pence hal iifpenny the gallon, the 
mit lasses Sj ir t would stand on a a par 


Wi ith th it of col n-spirit, rated " the 


some way at eleven pence halfpensy 
the ga'lon. He conclude d by moving 
a resolution accordingly. 

Mr. Dent approved the resole- 
tion, but feared it was a measure 
not suilicient!y strong to meet the 
evil im its full extent. He feared 
if the legislature did not for a time 
suspend stil | further the corn distil- 
lery, and adont some effectual mea- 
sure to check the advances of me- 
nopoly before the strides became 
too formidable, we vee: again 
ri-k all the evils of a fictitions scar 
city, notwithstanding the teeming 
and rarely precedented abundance 
ot the late harvest and our fe- 

oration to amiyy and open com- 
merce with all the ports of the 
world. 

Lord Glenbervie, trusted that th 

mra- 
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er than suther that pre- 


refute itse lf; and to coun- 

the evil at 1s calculated to 
mote, adopting measures more 

se and more effectual than those 
ot coercive interterence with the 
principles of trace, would 
vays find their « bor 
the measures brought 

ird by Mr. Vansittart 
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us purpose, 
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and he 
regulation of a 

ature on this head with 

sister Country, a point 
seit Open for fat 
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ire discussion by 
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the act of union, might also be 
acopted with mutual advantage to 
both. Barley in re'and, was so 
ene: Pp, 3 io encourage 
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be, that the dist Her: 
would have theirinter 
the importation of 
land by smuggling, 
trade Whereas, if 
= instead of 

English distiler would enjoy 
abe trade, and be 
the importation of a cheaper 
grain from tLreland, to counteract 
the exorbitance of the British mo 
nopolist. A reciprocal arrangemeut 
of this kind would mutually bene- 
fit both countries 

Mr. Dent rep!i and t! 
cellor of the exel 
when the re 
carned in thé athrmative 

On Wednesday, the ath Decer- 
ber, the report ‘of Intl to pre- 
hibit the use of eatin the 
tiilation of spirits 
brought up by Mr. . 

The chancellor « if 


said, 


es of England 
"sts « x Po edta 
from Ire 
as well 
we 


spirits 
28 fau 
imported 
pirat, the 
oy the fair 


corn the s 
advantace ot 
able, in 


1¢ chan- 
equer rejomned, 
ke and 


olt con Was p 


dis- 


‘quer 
he understood il he in- 
tention of some gentlemen 
for the catension of 

to other articles tl 
that they opp sed the bi 1, not fi r 
what it enacted, but tor what it 
omitted to mention: he could 
however consent to 
oats were not used in the distillery 
here, nor in Scotland, and the only 
use that could be served by restrein- 
ing the use of oats in the distillery in 
Ireland would be to facilitate the 
importation of them into Scoiland. 
There tiey constituted a principal 
article of the food of the natives, 
but “ [re'and the common people 
lived cl 

when tl 

eat bread made of wheat. 
Scotland at present, the 

oatmeal was almost as low 
be wished. A labourer was there 
thought to be weil off, it he covld 
earn a pecka day, just now while 
he received eightee n or twenty 
peace, ne bough: his meal at twelve 
or 
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’ 
or fourteen pence. If the whole disti!- 
Jation were thrown upon barley, the 
worst consequences might follow. 
Great difficulties arose from the 
price of grain in Ireland being be- 
low the price here, but above the 
exportation price. 
union no distinction was authorised 
between spirits from melasses, and 
spirits from corn, so that if the lat- 
ter were allowed any advantages, 


the Jrish pation mght complain 
that their manufactures were im- 
properly disc vuiraged. The effect of 
sopping the disulleries altogether 
would be to insure illegal distillation 


to an immense amount both tn Ire- 
Jand and Scotland, and to insure the 
importation of vast quantities of 
smmuggied spirits from the continent. 
He trusied that these difficulties 
would be removed, and that a bet- 
ter system would be introduced, by 
which the price of grain woald 
be equalized all over the empire. 
We ought to ferget that Ireland is 
separated from us by the ocean, 
former prejudices should now sub- 
side, and the produce of the two 
countries go to the reciprocal as- 
sistance of each other. He had 
bestowed upon the subject his best 
attention, and he had now stated 
the result of his enquiries. He then 
recapitulated his arguments and con- 
cluded by saying that on these grounds 
he thought there ought to be no 
provision in the bill for extending 
its operation, and if be heard no 
fresh objection stated to it, he 
should wish it to pass 10 its present 
state. 

Mr. Dent contended that the 
scarcity had all along been fictitious, 
and that the effect of opening the 
distilleries, would be to give the 
monopolizers an opportunity tocarry 
on with success their detestable de- 
signs. He said he was aware that 
there were fed annually at the dis- 
tilleries 41,251 hogs, and that being 
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By the act of 


jury, whatever was, 





AND 


bought at twelve stone, and bold a: 
eighteen ; there were thus anmngit 

produced 741,816 stone of hog’s 
meat worth 111,273 1. 8s, Od, But 
sti'l this was not enough to com. 
pensate for the consumption of 
247,000 quarters of barley, and the 
actual consumption he considered 
but a small part of the bad effects to 
be apprehended. When the dis. 
tilleries were allowed to work, 3 
was impgssibie to prevent whest 
itse't trom be ng t ed 1p them. The 


corn lews as they at present stood 

, 
were very bad, and unless they 
were speedily corrected, the coup. 


try must for ever continue to groap 
under the’ miseries of artificial &,. 
mine. 

Mr. Vansittart said a few words, 
and the chancellor of the exchequer 
explained. Mr. William Dundas ob. 
served, that from the comparative 
price of labour, and oatmeal, which 
was the principal sustenance of the 
labouring poor in Scotland, no in- 
ion his mind, 
to be apprehended to that part of 
the country trom opening the cora 
distilleries. Ele beheved it would 
be allowed that oatmeal! was as cheap 
as it could reasonably be wished, 
consistently with the weltare of the 
common people, and that of the 
farmer, who, if the price should 
fail lower, would be discouraged 
from pursuing that species of agn- 
culiure on which depended the 
support of the labourer in succes 
sive years, 

Mr. Dent said a few words in ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Corry, in corroboration of 
what had fallen from the chancellor 
of the exchequer, observed, that the 
unparalleled abundance of the late 
harvest in Ireland had reduced the 
price of grain there to a rate, which 
rendered it utterly impracticable to 
prevent distillation from corn clan- 
destinely, if not openly aud lege, 

ap 
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Ayerefore to continue the pro- 

on of the legal distiller any 
re would be only to do him a 

bd - invury, and to defraud the 
xe of the important soms, 

ch must be made up m some 
by new burdens upon the 
antry, to answer the exigencies 
(che state: but it would by no 
sal as prevent the clandestine ap- 
-feation of grain to the distilleries, 


} ut expose the health and morals ot 


e people to injury, 10 the con- 
smption of a cheaper and a worse 
quor than the legal distiller pro- 
euced. To permit the distillery in 
to the exc lusion of 
he other, Was contrary to the spirit 
f that lecislative anion which was 
atended to consolidate the interests, 
he habits, ar ithe ath ctions of both 
Ife sincerely wished to 

see established between the countries 
t accommodating system of inter- 
mge of grain, by which the 


er country, 


rperabundarce of either micht be 


broaght in a'd to the wants of the 
er; a system which, he was 
sure, must be traught with most 
tant advantages to t oth. 
decidedly opposed 
the distillery from 
ain, which, he was sure, operated 
Host materially to enhance the price 
corn, and the food of the poor. 
After some 


i 9.s0n 
emg ot 
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further conversation 
between Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Deut, 
Mr. Hiley Addington, and Mr. 
Pobson (who was called to order) 
the clause of amendment for render- 
ing the bill liable to repeal or 
mendment at any time, during the 
iession, Was agreed to. 

On Friday, the 11th December, 
Mr. Burton presented a petition from 
the corporation of the city of Ox- 
ford, praying the continuance of the 
act prohibiting the use of corn in 
the distilleries: and said that he 
should not confine himself merely 
‘o a motion that this petition should 
4 
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be laid on the table, but he should 
request that the subject shonld be 
fully investigated, and that some 
very early day, previous to the re- 
cess, Should be appointed for that 
purpose. 

‘The chencellor of the exchequer 
said, he did not mean to deprecate 
the discussion sought by Mr. Bur- 
ton ; but it was rather strange that 
no such investigation had been sug- 
gested for the last five weeks, du- 
rng which it had bean understood 
that it was intended to allow the 
distillers to resume the use of grain. 
It was his intention on Monday to 
move an adjournment to a distant 
day; yet if any gentleman wished 
that the petitions on the table should 
be taken into consideration on that 
day, he had no objection {o go into 
them, and woald come down ready 
to state the motives which operated 
on his mind upon this occasion, and 
which were the result of much de- 
liberation ; yet he trusted he would 
not be found so pertinaciously to 
adhere to every opinion of his own, 
as to subject himself to the impu- 
tation of presumption or self suffi- 
ciency. 

Mr. Peters after complimenting 
the chancellor of the exchequer for 
the handsome manner in which he 
had expressed his intentions, seemed 
to think it necessary to satisfy the 
minds of the public by a full dis- 
cussion of the subject, and there- 
fore mentioned Monday. 

After some observations by the 
chancellor of the exchequer and 
Mr. Burton, the petition was ordered 
to lie on the table, and Mr. Burton 
gave notice thathe should on Mon- 
day move that the house Should 
take into consideration the several 
petitions on the table, relative to 
the use of cornin the distilleries. 

Mr. Bragge presented a petition 
from the corporation of Bristol, of 
the same nature with the hetter : 

which 








hich - ordered to jie n ic 
»}, 
tabie. 

Petitions were offered to the same 
purport from certain inhabit ts of 
Liverpool, and fromthe bailiffs and 
bureesses of Ludlow, bu Oo cor 
SeQTICNCE of some intori ial , t! 

ere Te} t d. 

Colonel Wood, thou ht it would 


be necessary to th 
cussion, to ascertain the quantity 
of barley used in the 
the year pre vious to the stoppage, 
order to enable the house to de- 
tide what effect that” quantity is 
likcly to have upon the price of 
eran. If such an account could 


distillery, in 


be conveniently made out by Mon- 
day, be should move for its produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Vansittart said it would be 1m- 
possible to prog ure stchan account by 
Monday: but the house might have 
authentic information upon the sub- 
ject, from the report of the com- 
mittee on the high price of provi- 
sions, in the evidence contained in 
that report of a commissioner of the 
—\CISC 

On Mond iv, the 14th December, 
Ni Burton acres ably to the notice 
he had given on Friday moved, first, 
that the ich of the existing act be 
now read; and also the titles of the 
several petitions before the house. 

Mr. Burton then went at some 
ie ngth into the subject, and made 
many observations which were mere- 
ly a recapitulation of those made on 
Friday by himsclf and other gentle- 
men, tending to prove, that the 
measure of opening the corn distil- 
leries, expected to take place on 
the Ist January, 1802, was the sole 
cause and pretence of the upparal- 
leled high price of bread ; and the 
unaccountable rise on the price of 
bread-corn within the last few weeks. 
‘lo prevent then the repetition of 
those calamities, which in the last 
‘wo vears hed been visited on the 


H AND 


industrious poor, wish all the } 

ty -"¢ OT ory 
ind fatalities of famine (for, by 
reports of medical men in 
ot th - country, 


the 
every Dor 

PAY 
who attended them, 
it appeared, 1) t * Co tot 
te. ite } .) } ea, 
fwo-lbiads met i 


ir unt ily fate 
froin. disorders arising out of the 
. ss of rd) he hoped the 
house would int erfere, and by the 
a } ype 


ion of a remedy withia the: 

Pe ywer, and 89 congenial to the g- 
ral sense of the co untry, preven 

ine further growth of 


» 


n evi} SO fa 
iy tending to all its fo Mer exces. 
1 he first argarme nt upon which the 
opponents of this measure insite 
was, that the proportion of barks 
consumed by the distilleries ip Ep. 
gland was too trivial, in compartsen 
with the produce of the soil, to af. 
fect the prices cf grain, being butay 
average of trom 250,000 to 300,009 
quariers per ennum. The propor. 
tion of 260,000 quarters for Scot. 
land, would make the whole 500,00 
quarters, which,. upon fair calcul. 
tion, was acknowledged to be ad- 
equate in the produce of bread t 
360,000 quarters of wheat. Nowa 
quarter of wheat was estimated a 
competent sustenance for one mab 
for 12 months in bread; and thes 
would the means of giving support 
in wholesome food to 300,000 ot bs 
miajesty’s subjects, for a whole year, 
be sacrificed to the production ofa 
pernicious article, equally ruinous 
to morals and to health. Jt had bees 
asserted that barley did not form, in 
any considerable degree, the food of 
the working poor: this, however, he 
knew to be unfounded, for in the 
west of England, and several of the 
northern and midland counties, bar- 
ley was the principal ingredient of 
bread for the poor, and c nsidered 
by them as the most nutritious grain 
for food. Another proposition that 
had been named as a counteractivt 
to the evil he com plained of, was 


enlighten the public mind vpoa ths 
St ibyect y 
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that report of 
- high price of 

real quan- 
-d by the dis- 


n alread ' di mIe, 


capers, without 
zument was, that 
try would 

it should 


whatever de- 


revenue might sustain 
ension of 
e ty coim- 
! 


ed consump- 


id the deti- 
1 


porary sus, 


ian am- 

ws on 

nent 

vas, that it 

promote clandestine 

landan! Scot- 

1g or spirits 

equently that 

not be sus- 

Without being so 

inall. He knew no arrangement, 

however, lesirable, as by this 

means ihe price of barley in those 

ould be lowered, which 

i sequently facilitate Their 
i thus etlec 

unteract the very mischief 

edof. ‘The only spec 

», which he conceived com- 


tountries Ww 
would c 


min this, an 
ies of 


remedy the distrésses of the 

, Was to prohibit the distillery 

from grain so often as it should ex- 
ceed a certain reasonable price. He 
ulterly earengy | a thing like 
enmity to the d ers: he believed 
them to be a numerous, opulent, re- 
spectab| 
men; and he cave them the highe st 
credit, for spontaneously stopping 
their _ distilleries at a time of 
a9 istress, when they conceived 
such a oceeding woul ld be advan- 
tageous to the cor mmunity. He had 
no vi 
men by injuring the distillers: his 
aoce ouject was to do away the pre- 


¢, and honourable body of 


ews to advantage any set of 
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which the distilleries would 
afford, for enbancing immediately 
the price of grain, and to prevent, at 


such a 


tence, 


crisis as the present, the nis 
pplication of 500,000 quarters of 
corn from the food of the muhitude, 
to the manufacture of a poison tu 
their health and mora's, which with- 
in the last two years had contributed 
in the most alarming degree to the 
destruc!ton of one, and the depravity 
of the other. The naedie=9 ite use of 
spirituous liquors, amongst the lower 
orders, 
He ce 


hope, 


had become a p*tentic evil. 
ncluded by expr wag hia 
that the measure of prehibi- 
mi to the corn distillérs, which bad 
idy proved so salutary, would be 
riher continued and by mor ing 
for leave to lying in a bill for that 
purpose 
Mr. Peters seconded 


agreeing at 


the motion, 
the same time that the 
present high price of corn, 
nected wi 


as con- 
did not 
arise from the quantity they con- 
sumed, but from the expectation of the 
farmers that they would be opened. 

Mr. Dent agreed with Mr. Bur- 
ton, that the distillers | had an alter 
native in the use of melasses, and he 
agreed, that if melasses produced a 
less palatable spirit than corn, the 
consumption must be less of course, 
and the revenue consequently tall 
off. But this was not, in his mind, 
a consideration to warrant the discon 
tinuance of the prohibition: the 
whole revenue stated to arise from 
the corn dist:}i ry was laid but at! 
500,0001, and he would appeal to 
the good sense of the chanc eS r ol 
the exchequer, and tha tot the house, 
whether it was worth w >to puc 
such a sum in singe n with the 
sense of the country, or whether it 
Was paramount to the content and 
welfare of the 
question, He concluded by giving 
his support to the motion. 

Mr. Sinith opposed at some length 
the 


h the distilleries, 


coinmunity in ary 
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the observations and arruments of they fairly and honourably paig He 
Mr. Burton; and asserted, however had already stated, that if the tie 
piran pxical it might seem, that ex- cumstances of the country Were sueh 


actly in proportion as it was wished 
to discourage me use of Spirits, so 


ovegbt the cern distillery to be en- 


couraged. ‘The’ corn distillers of 


Eng'artd paid about one million of 
duty annually, but he would venture 
to assert, that of all the millions 
which contributed to the public re- 
venue of the country, this was the 
one that came into the exchequer 
with the least trouble or expense to 
the state, and on the tairest and most 
honourable principles. It was the 
duty and the interest of the state to 
encourage and protect the men who 
acted thus fairly. It was not a very 
likely supposition that the people of 
this country would totally abandon 
spirituous liquors; on the contrary, 
they would have them, come from 
where they might; and if they were 
not supplied trom the corn distille- 
ies of England, they would trom 
those of Holland, or the spirit dis- 
tilleries of other countries, and un- 
Jess the honourable gentleman could 
shew that foreign gin, or brandy, or 
rum, or melasses spirit, were less 
pernicious, or less apt to intoxicate 
than British corn spirit, the health 
and morality of his argament must 


tall to the ground: and therefore, if 


spiri!smust be consumed in this coun- 
try, the encouragement was due tothe 
British distiller, who fairly paid the 
dutieson his commodity. In.opposi- 
tion to Mr. Burton's argument, he 
would support the distillers upon the 
grounds of both expediency and jus- 
tice: he thought, with the honour- 
able member, that the distillers were 
opulent and respectable men; not 


respectabie merely cn account of 


their large capitals, but because they 
vesied these capitals in a manutac- 
ture beneficial to their country, and 
advantageous to the revenue, which 


as to require the stoppage of the dy 
tilieries, they ceriainly ought to tive 
way, and the distillers had alrra'y 
proved they w ould, by a voluntary 
suspension, when—public necessity 
required it. They bod cheerfully 
saciiticed them interest to the gob, 
lic, when occasion called for that 
sacrifice, «nd the public, in return, 
owed them protection ani Support, 
He concluded, by « xpressing hig 
firm belet that the whole of dis 
piejudice arose from idle clamour, 
aud voted against the motion, 
Mr. W:lbertorce said, his inelina. 
tion was very stronyly against taking 
off the prohibition trom the: distil. 
leries. He however, by no means 
thought that arguments drawn from 
the revenue ought to have no weight. 
“She sum of_money requisite for the 
public service must be raised, and if 
one article ceased to furnish its ac- 
customed proportion, an imposition 
must be laid upon another. The 
quantity of spirits distilled from me- 
lasses would be very great, and the 
amount of the duties would be con 
sderable from increased importe- 
tion. He did not think much weight 
attached to the argument drawn from 
the duty of the legislature to the dis- 
tillers. In 1706, a stop had been 
put to distillation of every kind, bot 
now they were allowed to distil from 
sugar and melasses to any amount. 
In this way, he understood, they 
in'ght emp!oy their premives and ma- 
chinery wi h almest equal advantage; 
and, at any rate, their interests were 
not to be put in competition with 
the interests of the public. The 
grand question appeared to him te 
be, whethér continuing the act would 
not have the etfect to lower the pnet 
of bread-corn? Barley was not ge 
nerally an article of food, but om 
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+... many districts had had 
‘it. and it was highty de- 

+ they should meet with 
aaa to return to their 
He was told that a 

| of the barley use din Scot- 
pped from the port of 

1) .tl 
' rt 


leries were DoW 
of that quantity 
bouwht immediately, and the 
t must be pro- 


1 


Fact ypon the mark 
“at a time too, when the price 

ear Vv uld be pitched It 

ry strongly with him, that 

yhad the comino lity to dis- 

ere influenced much more 

, than by any argument 

to their understandings ; 

}) h they were told the 
evantity used in the distilleries was 
small, vill they would avail them- 
selves of the pretext to raise the price. 
Persuasion was the grand principle 
which fixed the price of different 
commodities. If it was believed that 
there had been a small defalcation in 
the crop, the price of grain rose pro- 
digious!y. Although the alarm prov- 
groundless, the evil was not ob- 
viate {, for when the price was raised, 
it was with difficulty reduced, and a 
precedent being set for exorbitant 
demands, they were afterwards more 
easy subantted to. In 1705 and 
1700, the distilleries were shat, and 
the price of barley was lower than 
at present, being in the one instance 
only and in the other 37 shil- 
lings. If they were allowed to work 
again now, it was declaring to the 
world that we acquiesced in the pre- 
seat price, and ali hopes of lowering 
itvanished. Many arguments had 
been stated, but it appeared to him, 
taut the only question was, whether 
pe-p'e were to use spirits which 
paid cuty, or spirits which paid non-. 


28 
IIs 


the 


it the ditterence of price be so great 
4 to present an irresistible tempta- 
tion to smuggle, the distilleries being 


eth d 
shut ; 


the distilleries being open, 
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must not this temptation be equally 
irresistible? He cautioned the house 
to consider, that if the prices of grain 
should rise, from whatever cause, 
the people would ascribe the rise to 
this measure, sanctioned by the le- 
gislature; he considered it to be our 

true policy, to abstain most anxions- 

ly trom the unnecessary consuntption 
of every thing which might be con- 
verted tood of man. On 
every account he thought that the 


legislature 


to the 


ought to proceed with 
caution, and before coming to a re- 
solution of such consequence, the 
House ought to wait till after the 
holidays. The distilleries might thus 
be opened, if it was judged. expe- 
dient, bat it would be too late to 
stop them with any effect. 

‘The chancellor of the exchequer 
in reply insisted, that the loss sus- 
tained by prohibiting the distillation 
from corn, could not be supplied 
from any othersource. During the 
last year, things had been upon th- 
footing recommended by his ho 
nourable friend, and the defalcation 
in the amount of the duties was not 
less than 500,0001,. The importa- 
tion of spirits trom abroad had been 
increased, and the duties upon this 
additional importation amounted to 
100,000). But, allowing that to be 
deducted, there was a positive loss 
to the public of 400,0001. He in 
sisted that the distillers were ma 
terial sutterers by prohibiting the 
di-tillation from grain, even though 
the distillation from melasses should 
be encouraged: he allowed the dis- 
tillers had not complained, but it 
was not from being insensible of in- 
jury. There certainly was a povot 
when restrictiois became necessary, 
but to fix it was impossible: it did 
not depend absolutely upon the price 
of the artc'e, but its price compared 
with the quantity in store, and that 
again with the abundance of other 
kinds of provisions. ‘That the dis- 


tillerics 
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{ y \ 5 {al | irticuia;4% p' o 3 
mo arsument that they oumht to | 

S'OppeG he! barley, at any subse¢e- 
quent me, rose hieher. In regard 
to the petitions al { to, he allow- 
ed that the petitioners were highly 
respectabic, but it must be recol- 
lected that they lived in distant part 
ot the co ry, where they had vot 
ty Opp rt ny of attendyr to tie 
iuterests of all concefoed vd he 
Ps ely did net derogate {i »¢ Y 
Roo ‘hoe, When fb ud, that they 
could not be in possession of that 
mass of information enloye the 
house of conmmons, andthatther fore, 


ssable tormd¢ge ol such ex 


} 
they were | 


ienoive operavons. Some ventiemen 
bad said that these pP tiliolis OTriel- 


nated trom prejudice bo prejudices 


i 


even he was inclined to pay atten 
tion. ‘Lhere were opinions among 
the people of Logland, called preja- 


dices, which he bh ped wouid never 
be eradicated. ‘There were others 
entitied to respeet, and which he 


should always reckon it a happiness 


to humour. Bat when these opi 
nious regarded a subject like tis, 
ihe levisiature had done its d 
when it had caretal examine 
them. Aftera short digression, U 


obrect of which Was to prove thit 
it Was mot the interest of disti| 
to moh at, the right 1 


nourable genUemoan said, he held yn 


‘use of whe 


his hand an aceccunt on which be 
eould implicinly reiy, slic Wing the 
prices of gram in th london mar- 


ket for the last twi 
that it ippeared that wheat h 
a little, but that rather 
fallen: and that it was licher 
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used by him and 
supported him, Went ty 
shew the propriety of Stopping the 
distilleries altogether throughout the 
whole united kingdom, ‘He most 
Uicretore cxannne some of their tea, 
sOnings, in which he 


-— 


little More 
thon recapitulated what he had said 


on former occasions: and stated that 
the winicensed stuls were actually 
, d . 


at numbers, and that the 


most king oufrages had been 
comn d wpon the revenue off. 
cers attempting to seize them, When 
the lower orders lived in comfort. 
and when large quantities of barley, 
from the low price 


price were consumed 


in unlicensed distilleries, where 
would be the po icy of deeply ie 
the Darrin if the landholder, 


ie fair distiller It had been 


suggest trom) a quarter deserving 
ot the hest respect (Sir John Par 
neil) that the restraint ovoght tobe 


extended to the distillation of spirits 
from oats. It it was meant by this, 
to reduce the price to that at which 
they might be exported, a great in- 
justice would be done to the land. 
holder of Ireland and of Scotland: 
but, in fact, the uisasure would be 
nugatory, and the price could pot 
be forced lreland afforded 
such facilites to clandestine disti- 
lation, that the furmer would finda 
r t, and a higher price 
at home. In the remote parts of the 
country, if the licensed distilleries 
were shut, smiiuggling would be car- 
ried on tothe mosi alarming amount, 
and that sp rit would be fostered 
which all good men so much é 
Ihe bad ¢tleets of spirituous 


cown, 


reaaiey Ma>rn 


hique s Was 10 proportion to the pre- 
Vmus d Dosit 1} OF those W ho drank 
them. It likewise ought never 


be forgotten that the refuse frem 
these unlicensed distulerics was Com 
pletely lost. In the wild distnietsa 
Ircland it mig olne imes be ap 
plied to the teeding of swine and 


ook 
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ch advan- used several arguments in support 

n of his assertion, the prne:pal of 

wh ci \ thic Cont nued high price 

 anaiene. 

measure ot 
es from mait. 

on the same 

bat was of 

opinion that the disullery from sa- 

ses should be enc .u- 


quantity ot sugar 
this country last year, 
0 199,000 hogsheads 


, 


re, by 50,000 than ever 


si erabie 

maid be 

pro- 

venue, 

that partot it which 

ted, a great part of the 
back in drawback, 

lor of the exchequer 

his wish to give 

nt to the drsiil- 

rand melasses, and 

had already becn 

bat purpose. 

rt spoke in favour 
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He was firmly convinced that the 
corn distillery was of great benefit 
to the country ; not merely ina he 
ancial vie w, but in a political one. 
The malt distilleries answered the 


= 


, 


purpose of public granaries without 
the di-advantages of them: and he 
was of opinion that to stop them 
would be to give a severe blow to 
the avriculture of the country. The 
colonies “cre to be encouraged cer- 
tainly ; but not at the expense of 
the agriculture of this country. We 
did more for our colomies than the 
Vest-India 
spirits to be introduced in compe- 


French we allowed 


tition with that made trom our own 
prod ce; but surely it would be too 
moch to give a preterence to West- 
India produce in the manutacture 
of spirits, to the injury of the agn- 
culture of our own sol. Bariey «as 
not at that price, in regard to other 
bread corn, tl 
' 


sired as the tood of man; and sce- 


mat would make it de- 


ing, int circumstances of the case, 
no partic uiar pec esstly tor stop] ing 
the malt distiilery, he thought Uiat 
the permanent taterest of the coun. 
try, ute yard even to the sunply ot 


food, required that it should be al- 


lo 1 to Open. 

Mr. W. Dundas said, that t! 
peuion lessed to the ‘Lieasury, 
woayst 4 ‘ suit ftnead bat 
I Lith etiy iron) piace tt 
hilit i ! ike heed stills cre t 
WOT? t | ! ic »d rd 
“was Dot |? ritted, there would be 
Suci a te yt mf sipugyie gin 
from tioliand mat. (vous Lie wature 
ot the country 1a Scotland, it would 
b IMPoss: ore to prevet it, the iwh 
almost everv man isto be madsa 
revenue officer lic alluded toa 
; nent used ea mt . te 


ben 
foal oo the opening of the Gistilieries 
, : 
there Would be such a demand tor 
s and pigs, pow grown scarce, 


thai Lis species of looag Would be 


H AND 


all bought up by the distillery, 4 
the disadvantage of the public: phe 
if it were true that the stoppage of 
the malt distilleries had alre 
made pigs scarce, it followed, that 
if they were stopped another year 
the race would be nearly extinct, 
Upon the whole he saw no reason 
for stopping the Aistilleries ; but a 
the same time disclaimed, as the 
chancellor of the exchequer, a)l idea 
of viewing it merely asa Question 
of revenue 

Mr. Jones exp*ained 

Mr. Lushington spoke in Oppo- 
sition to Mr: W. Dundas, and con. 
tended that the West-India planters 
had not been gainers in the degree 
represenied by that gentleman, [t 
was right, he said, to enccurage the 
agricoliure of this country, but the 
colomes, Winch consumed so much 
of our manufactures, and extended 
so witely our trade and navigation, 
were surely deserving of encourage: 
ment too, ‘Phe burden of taxes, 
and charges of every kind on West- 
India produce, “as immense, and 
reduced the protits toa much small- 
er amount than was imagined. 
Considering the politieal importance 
of the colonic S, ae thought, there. 
tore, that the secretary to the Trea- 
Sun) ought not to have centented 
himseli with saying, what no doubt 
was truc, that the duties on sugar 
night be obtained by this county, 
from whatever quarter the sugar 
migit be imported. ‘That was not 
giving the due importance to the 
volumes. The West-India_ planters 
were not actuated by the sordid me 
tives that had beeu imputed to them 
on this question. ‘They were 2 
tuated by motives of humanity: 
they were desirous to prevent 4 ft 
newal of these sufferings and cal 
mnities which the poor had last year 
experienced. He was convin ed 
that the opening of the malt distil 
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lead to those evils, and 


leries might 
_ E house to reflect, 


he cautioned the 


what would be the consequence of 

being again feeding a great part ot 

the poor on charity. ; : 
Lord Glenbervie admitted the im- 


yrtance of our colonies to the trea- 
sory, the trade, and navigation of 
rhis coantry. He adverted to the 
illicit distillation in Scotland, and 
to the impossibility of preventing 
smuggling trom foreign countries, 
it a strong temptation to it was 
given; snd strongly supported the 
motion. 

Atiera tew words from the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. Lush- 
ington, and Mr, Vansittart, in ex- 
planation, the house divided. 

Ayes - - + - - = = 20 

Pamse sce see es & 

Majority agaist stopping the _ 

distillery - = - © + 02 

On Thursday the 20th of No- 
vember alderman Curtis gave no- 
tice, that he should on Monday 
move for leave to bring in a bill to 
repeal two acts of 37 and Soth of 
George IL. for tixing the assize of 
bread in the city of Loudon, and 
its neighbourhood. 

Mr. Babington called the atten- 
ton of the house to the present in- 
adequate mode prescribed by law, 
for fixing the assize of bread; which 
proceeded on a supposition that a 
bushel of wheat would produce a 
certain quantity of flour, and con- 
sequently a certain weight of bread. 
This was not the case, tor the quan- 
tity of flour obtained from a bushel 
ot corn depended on its weight, 
and this varied from 55 to 65 
pounds. He pointed out tke injus- 
tice of the present assize, 10 the 
bokers, if the wheat was lighter, 
re to the public, if it was heavier 
thin usual; and adverted to the 
cimeulties which had arisen in the 
piace he represented trom that cir- 
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Alderman Curtis replied, that it 
was the wish of the magistrates of 
the city of London, to go back to 
the act of the 33d of George III. 
This they thought would be to make 
things better than they were at pre- 
sent, but he trusted the day would 
arrive when the assize of bread 
would be taken off altogether, 
which he thought would be found 
beneficial to the community. 

On Monday the 30tk, alderman 
Curtis moved for leaye to bring ina 
bill, to repeal the acts which related 
to the mode of fixing the assize otf 
bread, Though, he said, the act 
of the 3ist ot George Il. was far 
from being perfect, yet it was much 
preferable to the last act on that sub- 
ject. At present the baker had no 
interest in reducing the price of 
com; whether high or low, his 
profit was the same. He hoped the 
time would come, when there 
should be room for competition 
among the bakers, as well as other 
professions, which he was well per- 
suaded would be more for the be- 
nefit of the community, than the 
strictest enforcement of those laws, 
which he heartily wished te see abo- 
lished altogether. 

Alderman Sir J. W. Anderson 
spoke to the same etfect. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
requested to know, whether itwas 
the intention of the alderman to do 
away the acts of 97 and O8 entirely ? 

Alderman Curtis answered in the 
affirmative, adding, that if any 
part of those acts should be thought 
desirable to continue, they might 
be introduced into the bill he in- 
tended to suhmit to the house. 

Afier some remarks by the 
speaker, leave was given, and al- 
dermen Curtis and Anderson ap- 
pointed to prepare and bring in the 
bill. 

On Tuesday ist December, Mr, 
Alderman Curtis brought in a bill, 

P 2 entitled, 
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entitled,a bill.toexplain and amend 
en t passed it the 31st of Geo. I]. 


for the recula'ation of the assize of 
breed, end to render more effectual 
certain provisions to the same eftect, 
contained in an act passed in tl 


38th year of b's present majesty’ 


reign. It having been read a first 


The chancellor of the exchequer 


ros » state the grounds’ on which 
he wa nosed to give the bill his 
sup) ' Durtne the existence cf 
the act ich it > now proposed 
to repeal, it was to t baker an 
obi ct of ! ce f t meal 
should be | », but never that it 


should be ] . and therefore 1 was 


not amatier of con-equence fur him, 
to take any steps to redace the price, 
° ' 

either on his own account or the 


account of the pr blic, who were 


the consumers. By the mode which 
it Was now proposed to adopt, there 
would unqtestionably be less room 
for undue combination, whether that 
was supposed to exist to a greater 
ora less degree. It was, besides, 
to be considered, that by the pro- 
posed plan, the bakers would have 
2 strong motive, from considera- 
tions of interest, to stipulate for the 
cheapest purchase of grain. Tle 
wished, however, to have it under- 
stood, that he entertained vo idea 
of unfair dealing on the part of the 
bakers, for he, on the contrary, was 


convinced that there was no class of 


people engaged in trade in the com- 
Tnunity, ugra st whom s ich a 
" +} 
charee could be made with less 
shadow of jastice. In considering 
the subject he could not help feel- 
mig very stronely the difticulties of 


the situation in whieh the bill would 


leave the bakers. ‘bev would be 
left open to the discretion ef the 
magistrates, who, trom Coipassion, 


snd soni ou r of the best tee] nes 
of our nature, micht in some i. 
9 deal by a 


Stances be di posed 


AND 


part.cular body with harshness, from 
@ general Wish [to Serve the com. 
munity Another diff ‘ulty equals 
great presented itself in fixing the 
prohts which the bakers Were to 
y; it was, indeed, almog im. 
possible to fi On 2 point wher 
their profits woud not either 
too low, or extrenic] esesbiehe 
Indeed the more the whole subjge 
was attentively considered ‘the 


> 

, te, L re ‘ _— . 
inore did the expediency of getting 
. 5 : 
rid of the assize tog Cr presg yp. 


on the mind ‘The right honovra- 


i . ahi 4" «4 er 


bic genticman, aller adding a fey 
more observations, concladed 

\ 4 his assent to the Motion, for 
the second readine of the bill 

‘The bill was read a first ands. 
coud time, and on the motion o 
aldermau Curtis, that it should 
comm tted for the next day, 

The chavceilor of the exchequer 
request d to knov 2 whether it was 
not the intention of the worthy al- 
derman to move, that it should be 
an instruction to the committee to 
receive certain clauses, to secore to 
the bakers the reniuneration forthe 
advanced duty on salt : and also to 
have the bill printed and circulated, 
with the | roposed amendments, tor 
the information of all parties com 
cern d, 

\iderman Curtis answered inthe 
aihrmative. 

The motion for the committe 
was agreed to; and alderman Cur- 
tis moved instructions to the sid 
committee to receive certain clauses 
the one of the nature described ty 
the chancellor of the exchequer, an¢ 
the other to prevent the aduiteratios 
of bread. Agreed to. 

On Wednesd iy the 2d. — The 
house h Wing resolved itseif imto 4 
committee on the bread assize bili, 

Mr. alderman Curus moved § 
clause, “ that this act, should tare 
effect from and after-the 31st De- 
ce be r, 1801.” Agr ed to. hie 


_ 
Aa 


en, 
sed 

in the city 
thin ten miles of 


senge 


08 Ben B80 
, balk Oe OVE d 


mansion-house, 


, 


PCR, an 


t corn and 


the pri t wether with 
panes and occupations of t 
same may hea 


he pe 
sons to Whom [the 
Lhese clauses, after ¢ 
put 


heen sold. 
hort conversation, were 
carried. 
He next moved 
the returns shali bern iv 
prescribed by the existing IWS 5 and 
that no other returns of grain shall 
ss ordered by the 
lord mayor.” Also, ac! ‘* that 
po tactor, or shall 
inspect those retarns previous to 
| r shall they be 
afterwards subject to the examina- 
other person than the 
lord mayor, or the proper officers, 
under the penalty of not less than 
201. nor more than 40). for such of. 


fence.” 


be necessary, ul ] 
use, 


ineal-wergner, 
b 

' ° 

their presentation, 


tion of apy 


Mr. alderman Cartis then said, 
that in justice to that respectable 
and industrious class of men, the 
bakers, who were entitled to full 
compensation tor the increased price 
of fuel, and of other articles used 
in the prosecution of their business, 
he thought it necessary to propose, 
that the magistrates should be in- 
vested with a power of fixing the 
price of bread from the relative price 
of corp, to allow at the rate of 14s. 
per quarter, and five pence in con- 
sequence of the salt duty; so long 
és such duty shall continue. The 
ciference between that and the ele- 
ven shillings and eight pence, and 
four pence tor salt, settled by the 


act ot the 38 h of the king, to be 
allowed tor grinding and dressing 
the corn diiference in tbe 
grant for salt would be for the ad- 
vantage of which he 
couceived to be pertectly fair, for 
the reasons already stated. bic 
moved a clause aceording!y 
Mr. Rose, thought the 


consideration should be ma 


"The 


the b yker . 


t under 
;toexX- 
teud throughout the country. He 
said, that 1 had been universally 
complained of, that the price ot 
flour, tor some time past, had borne 
HO proportion to the price of corn, 
and, in his opinion, the complaint 
was just: for in fact, the miller was 
allowed a quarter of wheat to pro- 
duce a sack of flour, whereas it 
was well known that a sack of flour 
could be had from six bushels, 
‘Lhe miller, theretore, bad the other 
two bushels and his 
profits, to the injury of the public, 
Alderman Cortis agreed, that if 
would be destrable to make this act 
general, but he should recommend 
the experiment to be first made ta 
the metrogolis. If this act could 
not to the fall answer the end de- 


sired, it would 


fial fon 


as 
uiec 


least get rid ol two 
obnoxious acts, and ma great mea- 
sure contribute to take the bakers 
out of the hands of the mesimen; 
but he was afraid they could not be 
made entirely independent of those 
enormous capitalists, for he was as- 
sured that ont of 3000 bakers resi- 
dent in the Metropolis, notless than 
2500 were entirely dependent on the 
millers. Therefore nothing coald 
release the bakers, and re ieve the 
public, but open competition. Un- 
less more opposition was offered to 
the established corn-tactor, he had 
little hope of a reduction in the 
price of bread; however, he pro- 
posed this bill as the best remedy, 
short of the total abolition of the 
system of assize, 

P 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Rose disapproved of the al- 
lowance of five pence per quarter of 
corn for the salt duty. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
wished the baker to have some in- 
centive to combat the exorbitant 
demands of the corn-factor, which 
he had not at present, and which 
the bill before the committee he 
thought was calculated to produce. 

Mr. Dent had many observations 
to make, which he should reserve 
for another stage of the bill. 

‘The speaker was of opinion that 
the difference alluded to in the price 
of flour and corn, arose trom the 
expense incident to the carriage of 
corn, from the markets of London 
to the mills, which were known 
many of thein to be from 20 to 30 
miles distant. 

Mr. Rose did not suppose, that 
the carriage of corn from London 
to the mills, though many of them 
were not less than 60 or 70 miles 
distant, could preduce the untair 
proportion he had slluded to, as the 
carriage was entircly by water, and 
theretore comparatively insignifi- 
cant as to the effect upon the price 
of asack of flour. 

Mr. Tierney observed that this 
argument cou'd only apply in times 
of scarcity, when the millers were 
obliged to resort to the London 
market for corn imported ; but in 
times of plenty, the corn was gene- 
rally brought to town in flour, Af- 
ter some observations, he said, he 
was persuaded no remedy would be 
effectual short of that alluded to 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
namely, to let bread be disposed of 
jike any other article in trade. 

Mr. Bragge opposed taking off 
the assize of bread. 

The clauses were, after some 
verbal alterations, agreed |p; as was 
a clause, “ That this bil might be 
altered, amended, or repealed, dur- 
gpg the present session.” 


The several clauses being read 
and agreed to, the report was re. 
ceived and ordered to be Printed, 

On Monday 7th December, the 
house resolved itself into a commit. 
tee, Mr. Shaw Lefevre in the chair 
when : 

Mr. alderman Curtis proposed to 
make some alterations in the bill, 
and if approved by the commit. 
tee and the house, he pro 
that the bill should be printed, and 
remain for the consideration of 
members until after the recess,when 
gentiemen would come together 
more fully prepared to discuss the 
subject, and offer such SUG Zestions 
as should sppear most likely to an- 
swer the purposes desired; to 
which he candidly owned the bill, 
in its present state, appeared to him 
to be inadequate. ‘The amendments 
related to some alteration of the 
market days, trom which should be 

aken the average prices of corn and 
flour from which the assize of bread 
should be regulated. 

Mr. Fuller asked, why Mr. Cur. 
tis did not introduce a clause, at 
once taking off all restriction of 
assize, and throw the manufacture 
of bread open to fair competition, 
instead of throwing an additional 
burden Gpon magistrates, whose 
task wasalready so laborious? Many 
worthy men he knew to have dis- 
charged the duty of magistrates for 
40 years, whom he thought ent- 
tiled to honourable reward from the 
crown, which they had never te 
ceived, and which could not fail to 
excite his surprise. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
rose, and with some warmth de- 
nied the constitutional propricty of 
the principle urged by Mr. Fuller. 
The magistrates of Great-Brita, 
he said, held their appointment 
and authorities under one of the 
happiest principles of the British 
constitution ; aud their most ho- 
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aouradle reward consisted in the 
coascioas satisfaction of havfng es- 
seotially served their country, by 
the wholesome administration of 
those laws committed to their au- 
«pices. As to the present bill, he 
found it was but a temporary expe- 
dient to get rid of a greater evil, in 
order to embrace a lesser one : such 
a mode of proceeding he considered 
as inconsistent with the wisdom and 
dignity of parliament, as it was 
with the principles of commerce ; 
which if they were infringed on by 
anv law more than another, it was 
by the law of bread. ‘The law as i 
now stood, or as it would stand un- 
der this bill, had vo control what- 
soever oter the farmer or the meal- 
man, te prevent them from de- 
manding the highest possible prices 
for their commodities But it ope- 


rated ow the baker with the most 
vrinding severity, because to him 
alone it altached penalty, and fre- 
quentiy forced him to the alteroa- 


tiweof either adulterating his bread, 
to be able to attord it at the current 
price, making it short of weight, 
inorder to avoid ruinous Joss, or 
gurren ering his business; and the 
severities to which he was exposed 
vader the vigilant duty of the ma- 
gisirate, became the more pressing 
atthe very time he was most enti- 
tled to cousiderution, and to some 
extension of bis profits, on account 
of the high price of provisions, of 
fuel and iabour, of rent, aod every 
necessary of lite. ‘Lhe proposition 
he had suggested on a former night, 
tor totally freeing the baker, ike 
tie brewer, from any restriction by 
assizé, appeared to him the only 
remedy which promised fairly to 
remove the evil complained of He 
Was far, however, from wishing to 
precipitate such an alteration; he 
wished on the coutrary, that the 
subject should be considered, and 
aturely weighed, with a degree 
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of caution, bordering even on ap- 
prehension. It involved many aud 
important interests. He was not 
disposed to resist the present bill, 
but he was convinced it was total'y 
iwadequate, and he hoped, that atter 
the recess, the wisdom ot the house 
would enable them to adopt some 
measure completely adequa'e to the 
wishes and wteresis of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Courtenay fully coincided 
with the sentiments of the chaa- 
cellor of the exchequer. 

Sir James Pulteney agreed, that 
disembarrassing the baker trom the 
restricuion by assize, would produce 
a competition ultimately advanta- 
geous for the public; but it was 
trom those who were not now bakers, 
or mealinen, be should expect the 
competion to arrise, Let the baking 
business be chrown open ; let every 
one who chose bake and sell bread ; 
let those who, secured against all 
tyture interference by legui restraint 
on the trade, shall chuse to vest 
capitals therein, have time to pre- 
pare for competition, and the pub- 
lic would stand a fair chance of ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Dent agreed with Sir James 
Pulteney's idea ; and suggested that 
every parish should have a miil 
erected at is Own expense, the mil- 
ler whereot should be considered as 
the servant of that parish. 

The solicitor general disapproved 
this idea, as injurious to the prinei- 
ple ot trade, aud the proprictors and 
others who had already vested large 
capitals in mills With respect to 
the biil betore the house, he thought 
it better it should not pass into a 
law, but that the saggesiions thrown 
out that night might be thrown 
into the shape of a bill, to be brougint 
forward after the recess, 

SirRichard Carr Giynw spoke at 
considerable length in support of the 
necessity of a material alteration in 
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the brea a but thought t 
Kio cont ion recommen i 
by § J Pulse byn tf $ pro- 
Li the + fiects i med to 
] cl tt ' il 

ty } | ne? 
with f c! eciior of ( ii€ 
quer r some turther conver- 
$ ) rt n Wt Mmo- 
i wi Weir | 
ed tobe pri i, 

i r consiferaiiou 

ou i 

’ } ‘ bs m- 
ber we noved for leav 
to b } i wil ‘ CNA na 
amend 4 7 iTV, 
so far ast dito the pet y im- 
posed 1 in ¢ eers of poor 
for relieving pers iS not wearits the 
| ! ead } ad i y th ‘ 

Sir Willi L.iord said he should 
oppose the hill. iny other mea- 
s e ¢ ) ! innovat { Liie 
poor laws joa esta n how- 
ever isthe bil! ought be modited 
in a nittee he would not op- 
P se its otro clion 

Mr. S ‘ Lefevre observed, ti 
under | act alluded to, there were 
oer | is entitled to indulgence 
i ell toe ove ers 

Mr. N bolt explained the ob- 
ect at e bill he meant to in )- 


duce, wiih was to enable overseers 


of the poor, under certain circum- 


Siauces, ft ve temporary rennet to 
paupers not belonging to their pa 
rish ; at 1 same time it was his 
rufention to propose that the law 
soould be permanent. 
7 } 
'¢ ve Was PC bn ul 
Mr. 3B J id © occasion to 
‘ ‘ ¢ Tve 
Tr bs ic ¢ tue por Ol | 
land, professing th. no one was 
more unwilling than he to introduce 
the n of Brittsh poor laws into 
r 


that country, however, strongly im- 
pressed that some Jegtslative measure 
vas necessary tor their relief. He 


¢} } . ¢} ! . 
cou, | assure wlc MOUS, tuat auiing 


iSH AND 


' 


the prevalence of infections dj 
Wich too eel 2 Y 0.cOrred. jp 
inG WOICh FTageqd wi) ith n- 
cre wed fury in the late Searcity, 
nui } ; unfortunate beings were 
to be found stretched along the sides 
ol the road, in the ceuni ¥y ol Tipe 
perary wiih no other COVE! iN than 
furze. tal removed from medica} 
sistance, 2d languishing undep the 
seveiity of cae. Scenes not le 
Hictins 1 y had been bee 
» offen witiessed, also, in ane 
near Carrick Many ot these Mie 
ible creatures died trom absolute 
DINUges Were 
,eucrany cl aed, is they furnished 
ome shelter trom the elements He 
to prevent the 
repeated exlibiti n of such sh ching 


prope ed, m ordet 


spectacles, to make it compulsepy 
( rrand j to erect houses n 
{ " t convenient places u bear 
Coll , tor the recep. 
tion of t , , under such cir 


to invest them with 
ipower to levy taxes tor the sup 


cunjstan ) bal 


Nis Cory expressed his most 
coi dia! concur e in the wishes of 
vir. Beewell to relieve the poor of 
l:eland; but as a reguiauon for that 
perpose had jong been an object of 
nxious solicitude with the vieeroy 
of that country, and his secretary, 
and asa plan cal.ulated to answer 
ail the ends desired was already de- 
vised, he hope f Mr. Begweil would 
not press any measure which was 
not in concert with that he alluded 
to, which would be speedily brought 
forward, under the patronage of ihe 
liish goverament. 

Mr. Bagwell allowed every t- 
bute of applaase to the irish gover- 
ment; adding, that his only wish 
was, that the system ado pted by his 
excellency the lord heute ant, with 
regard to the poor of Dublia, should 
be made general throw ghout ihe 
coun'!ry. 
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On Mond»y November, 


Wr 


j Gisdp} TOY d 
He ‘hougin 


aone Miva Uf 


1 ides 
uoder 


i Ouigte >5 


nees a ps A} 
gfed LO COMO Ste as i or 
y cIrcUdse 

pers us wl baueircil tal «ep 
napeut our- 


' 
Diy, He Was 


» be treated 


y, said, that 
: ring gistrales lo 
npt such persons ouly from 
tenie- 


would do 


Whoreceived a 


ng badge >, 
porary relief, the house 


more taan alfach a duty upon 


magistrates Wilicua it wonltd not be 


possible for 


would be impossible tor no 


th ib to fu fil, Ssilice it 


if rales 
to degide whether the re! 
lor 


tion it iwi 


be temporary or not; 


on tae firstapp: 


rit 
mts ‘ 


pear taat the reiiel Was only to be 
. 


wards be 
be permanen hought 
ut much the satest and the best way 


mporary, yetit anegl 
found to 
lo give a discretionary power to ma- 
He was 
persuaded that many honest and in- 
dustr s had applied during 
the high price of piovisions, who 


aics and overseers 
us pe r50 
were impelled to do so through the 
pressure of the times; and he 
taougat it hard that magistrates were 
hot enabled to aflord such persons 
} ' 
Tenet, unless they wore a badge, 
without subjecting themselves to a 
penalty. 
\ op ia . 
it William Elford explained 
4 7 i 
ai. > dy the persons alluded to by 
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Mr. Sturgess, in the latter part of 
his observations, were those he wish- 
ed to see relieved, without the ne- 
cesstiy of wearmg a badge, 

Lord Gleubervie approved the 
bill, but thought it did not go far 
enough: he wished the wearmg of 
badges to be discontinued alioge- 
ther, as he considered it a cruel 
distinction, 

Mr. M. A. Taylor approved of 

bill. Magistrates had a suffi- 
t power vested im them to 
h persons who» were able, 
and would not work; and be 
thought the power which was given 
by this bill to relieve respectable 
and industrious px without 
compelling them to wear the badge 
Of 4 pauper, was no more than they 
Ough( to have. 
Mr. Siaw Lefevre spoke in favour 
ot the bill. 

Mr. Cartwright was of opinion 
the bill did not go far enough. He 
thought the man who, through age 
and infiriaity, or either, had been 
compeiled to become a burden on the 
community, was entitled to sup- 
port; such persons should not be 
obliged to wear badges ; indeed, he 
did not approve of them in any case. 

‘lhe bill was then read a first 
time, and ordered for a second 
reading on Weduesday. 

On Wednesday, the 15th No- 
vember, the order of the day being 
read for the second reading of the 
poor bill, 

Sit W. Elford entered into the 
history of the mode in which the 
poor had been supported in different 
ages, and different countries, and 
expressed great doubts as to the pro- 
priety of the proposed regulation. 

Mr. Newbolt considered the mo- 
dification of the act as absolutely ne- 
cessary. He should have proposed 
the repeal of it, but if a discre- 
tionary power was lodged with the 
magistrates, he was not sure that 
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good effects might not sometimes 
be produced. 

Mr. Barclay was of opinion, that 
a committee ought to be appointed 


- to take into consideration the whole 


body ofthe poor laws. Ky taking 
partial views of the subject in this 
manner, be said, while one evil was 
remedied, several fresh ones were 
created. In the west of England, 
the overseers were shamefully indo- 
Jent, and the poor very arrogant. 

Mr. J. Martin said, it was his 
opinion, that these badges of con- 
tuimely ought to be taken from the 
poor, and placed upon those who, 
by madness, obstinacy, and oppres- 
sion, had brought them into their 
present deplorable condition. [Loud 
applause | He thought those who 
were not inclined to assist the poor, 
might at least shew them the out- 
ward marks of compassion and re- 
gard. ; 

Karl Temple had no wish to op- 
pose the bill, and thought some 
method should be adopted, either 
by printing the bill, or some other 
means, to give gentlemen an oppor- 
tunity to Know its general tenor, 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre and Mr. Don- 
das approved of the bill, and were 
for having it printed. 

Mr. Sheridan anxiously wished 
the bill might pass. He expressed 
his concern at Mr. Barclay’s asser- 
tion concerping the poor; he thought 
it strange language in any gentle- 
man tocomplain of the arregance of 
the poor of England. Suflering un- 
der the miseries of famine, they had 
never been climorous for reliet, but 
had looked forward with cheerful- 
ness to better days. The poor ought 
either to be put in a situation to 
support themselves, or those badges 
ought to be completely done away. 
Jf there were to be any badges, they 
should be badges of honour, and dis- 
tributed among those who distin- 
gui-hed thems: ives tor Uaeit sobriety, 


intelligence, and care of their ¢, 
mics. 

Mr. Joliffe was for time to dej;. 
berate upon-a measure of such cop. 
sequence. 

The chancellor of the ex 
expressed the greatest astonishmen; 
at the opposition which pad ber 
made to the principle of this pig, 
He was still more astonished at 
those who called for delay. If the 
principle wasgood, could it becarried 
into execution too soon? In his opi. 
pion the bill ought to be carrie 
through as fast as was consisen 
with the forms of the house Wher 
the act was originally passed the je. 
gislature could not look forward te 
times like these. 

After several gentlemen had ex. 
plained, and Mr. Wilberforce had 
said a few words, the bill wasreade 
second time, and ordered to be com 
mitted on Friday. 

On Thursday the Ist of March, 
Mr. Simeon moved for leave to bring 
in abill, the object of which would 
be, not to shake the long established 
system of poor laws, but to enable 
every parish more effectually to act 
upon the spirit, and to execute the 
provisions of that system. He e- 
plained the general outlines of his 
bill, which were, that each parish 
should appoint a person of some re- 
spectability as to character, whe 
should be well aequaiuted with the 
parish, and whose business it should 
be, to enquire into the morals and 
the wants of all the industrious poor 
particularly, and upon his report, 
that reliet should be distributed ia 
just proportions, and not indiserimi- 
natelyas at present. This superintet 
dant to have money occasionally, t 
purchase materials for the . 
ment ot the industrious poor at theit 
own houses. ‘The election to this 
office to be annual. He also pro 
posed for the regulation ot oversects 
accounts, that a deputation 
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b syneinted annually, of which the 
nein ’ 
‘er of the parish should be 
77) > Lot | 3 § 
poe to inspect those accounts four 
ene, vw" “ . 
times a year: this to be done after 
slic notice to the parishioners, in 
order t 
pear 
ta’ be aliowed. The last, b t not 
least important part of the measvre 
he meant to introduce, related to 


hat all complainants may ap- 
sn appeal to the petty sessions 


adiudged bastards, as ‘he care ot 


these poor creatares had been here- 
tofore melancholy to think on. He 
meant to make those children subject 
to the superintendance of the ma- 
gistrates ; to protect those who re- 
mained in the custody of their mo- 
thers : and to compe! the fathers to 
provide for them, until they had at- 
tained the age of seven years. He 
concluded with moving for leave to 
bring ina bill, * for more effectual- 
ly distinguishing and retieving the 
indastrious poor, tor controlling the 
accounts of the parish overseers, and 
tor the better preservation of the 
lives ot acyudged bastards, 

The motion was agreed to, 

Oo Tharsday the 8th of April, 
Mr. Simeon moved the house to re- 

ve itself into a committee on the 
poor regubation bill. 

Mr. Osborne, after some observa- 
tons on the severity ot the act of 
James Second, which gave power to 
a magistrate to Commit a Woman to 
prison for twelve months, who should 
have a bastard, and be incapable of 
maintaining it, moved, that it should 
be an instraction to the said com- 
mitee toreceive a clau-e to limit the 
terms of this imprisonment to three 
thonths. 

Sir R. Buxton considered the law 
altogether rather onfair, for it seem- 
edto have in view rather the punish- 
mevt of poverty than vice. He 
should recommend to propose a 
clause to subject all women who 
should have bastards to the same 
‘sri Of imprisonment, 
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Mr. Simeon opposed the clause as 
not-within the precincts of the bill, 
but rather advised the honourable 
gentleman to bring forward a dis- 
tinct measure for the purpose, of 
which he did not disapprove. 

Lord Sheffield said, the law of 
James devon’ had never been acted 
upon but in extreme cases, and that 
it was an use. | terror to vicious wo- 
men. He the:efore would resist the 
motion. 

The motion was negatived with- 
outac vision. The house went in- 
to a committee on the bill, in which 
@ conversation took place between 
Mr. Simeon, Mr. Surgess, Sir W. 
Milman, and Mr. Dickens, the re- 
solutions, with a clause d4dded re- 
lative to adjudged bastards, were 
agreed to. 

On Saturday the 12th of June, 
lord Shefficld said, he had given 
notice of a motion for leave to bring 
in a bill to direct parish officers to 
make a return of the total sum of 
money raised in each parish by assess- 
ments, under the name of poor rate, 
in the respective years, ending at 
Easier 1800, 1801, and 1802, at 
what rate in the pound they were 
made, and how mych of the money 
collected was applied for the pay- 
meni of county rates. He observed 
that the poor rates had most alarm- 
ingly increased within a very few 
years, and since the last return, and 
that it was become by far the great- 
est tax of any kind existing in this 
or any other country ; and that there 
could be no doubts of its amounting 
to considerably more than half the 
rental of England during the two or 
three last years. He did not intend, 
at present, tO propose any measure, 
but simply to obtain information, on 
which some measure might be 
founded. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre, after express- 
jog his surprise that so important a 
measure should be brought forward 
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at such a late period of the session, 
signified his firm determination to 
oO; pose it, even in the outset. He 
entirely agreed with the noble lord, 
that the poor rates were extravagant- 
Jy high, and that they ouglit to be 
diminished, Returns of the vast 
amount of these rates tor the twa 
Tast years, obiained ata vast ex- 
pense, would merely prove what was 
then admitied, but what other infor- 
mation will such returns attord, ex- 
cept in publishing our disgrace, in 
certifying that we lavish such wealth 
upon parochial expenditure. He 
should certainly oppose the motion 
in every stage at present, anxious at 
the same time to offer his-individual 
support, in case any measure, found. 
ed on the enormous amount of poor 
rates, should be brought on by the 
noble lord, during the next ses- 
sion. 

Lord Sheffield explained. He was 
sur prised tohearan objection made to 
obtaining information. Mr. Le- 
fevre had said, it would alarm the 
country, on the contrary, he was of 
opinion, that the country would be 
hichly gratified, because it would be 
an earnest that parliament meant 
to proceed in that momentous con- 
cern, 

Atter a few words from Mr. 
Tierney and Sir R. Buxton, who 
were against pressing the subject at 
present, his lordship consented to 
withdraw his motion. 

OuFriday the 27th of November, 
the house resolved itse!t into a com- 
mittee on a bill to enable over- 
seers of the poor to relieve paupers 
nN certain cases, 

Sir William Elford dif not object 
to the bill ; the most objectionable 
parts having been done away 

Mr. Barc!ay said, it was a disgrace 
to parliament to allow the poor laws 
so long to exist in their present state ; 
the laws tor the relief of the poor, 
he said, were, according to the re- 
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mark of Burne, not anlike theie 
garme nts. soc vere d with Patches 
that their origin " form and texture 
W . a — i y concealed, 
he Chanceiior o 
agreed, that a vuiion an 
5 . © whole 
system of the poor laws was highly 
desirable ; but would it be Wise ¢ 
generous to posi pone the adk ption.of 
the bill before the « oumittee, Which 
proposed to apply a salutary remedy 
to a particular and pressing griey. 
ance, until that revision should take 
place, which would require the ut. 
most attention aod ability of partis. 
ment during a long session, satisfae 
tory to accomplish ? Without enter. 
ing into a minute examination of the 
principles of this bill, it must be evi. 
dent there never was a stronger ap. 
peal to the feelings aid compassion of 
parliament. He bege d gentlementy 
consider well the question, which 
proposed to cnable overseers tore 
lieve the deserving poor, without 
affixing the badge. All who knew 
the feelings of humanity must be 
aware of the affects that were likely 
to arise from a sense of humiliation; 
the degradation of morals too general- 
ly followed. When men felt them. 
selves depressed and sunk below their 
proper level, they speedily became 
bad subjects, bad neighbours, bad 
husbands and bad fathers: they ab 
sented themselves from the house of 
God's worship, because they were 
ashamed to expose their fallen state, 
to exhibit, the badge of poverty. 
Would the house-then, he asked, 
refuse its cordial assent to a mes 
sure which had any tendency to 
avert such deplorable consequences! 

Mr. Simeon deprecated any ides 
of altering the system of the poor 
laws, which he said were simple 
and concise. 

Mr. Ellison was an advocate for 
the revision of the poor laws. 
some remarks from the speaker, Mr. 
Berkeley, Mr. Newbolr, and Mr. 
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him, that the 43d of Elizabeth, was 
the foundation of the system of our 
poor laws; but he beggad leave to 
say, that the act which the present 
bill went to repeal, did not emanate 
from that source. It wouki no lon- 
ger be competent, if the present bill 
passed, for any person to bring an 
action against the overseers for giv- 
ing relief to persons not wearing 
badge’. For his part, he felt an ab- 
solute conviction that the bill was 
necessary, and it would be a subject 
of grief to him if it did not pass, and 
puss without delay. The measure 
appeared in every respect of the most 
nature, according to the 
principles of compassion and justice. 

Sir Thomas Frankland also spoke 
wn favour of the biil. 

Mr. Berkeley was for continuing 
i. 


eligible 


the badging system, 

Mr. Fuller supported the bill, as 
did 

Mr. Alexander, who argued that 
the overseers of the poor, upon whom 
the assumption of that office was 
compulsory, ought to be protected 
against incurring ruinous persecu- 
tions, for acts done in the relief of 
the poor, partly through benevo- 
lence, and often through ignorance, 

The question being now put, that 
the report be taken further 
consideration, was carried in the af- 
firmative, when the amendments 
were read and agreed to. and the bill 
ordered to be engrossed. It was 
afterwards passed 

On Eriday, he 2d of April, Mr. 
Robson made some observations on 
the bank making its payments in 
e, and with a view to such mo- 
tion as he might hereatter deem ne- 
Cessary to sobuit to the he 
now im ‘that the proper offi- 
cer present to the house an account 
of the several sums of Money prid 
by government to the governor ot 
{ England, for interest on 
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loans of money, since the restriction 
with regard to the payment of its 
notes-io gold, in February 1767. 

Mr. Manning opposed the mo- 
tion, 75 it appeared to him that Mr, 
Rebson wished to take back from 
the bank a part of the sums govern- 
ment had already paid for interest. 
If so, Mr. Robson was calling upon 
the house to rescind its own solemn 
acts, and particularly the act passed 
i 1705, by which, in consideration 
of the bank advancing a certain 
sum for six years, without interest, 
its charter was renewed, with all 
the privileges it before enjoyed, the 
most important of which was that of 
lending money at interest; Mr. Rob- 
sou might have ev, ted to the re- 
newal, or to the parucular causes, 
when the charter Was renewed: but 
coning forward in this manner, 
Without giving any notice, was cer- 
tainly extremely improper, he might 
aswel! move for the accounts of 
sums received for iuterest by any 
private banker. 

The ceincectlor of the exchequer 

said, possibly it might be proper to 
grant the motion, or it might not. 
It cettainiy was bot asual to make 
such motions without notice, and 
he rather wished that Mr. Robson, 
in cavdour to the house, would 
withdraw his motion, and name a 
day tor renewing it. 
Mr. Robson in explanation said, 
he did not mean that the public had 
any right to interfere with the pro- 
fits of the bank, fur the period that 
had elapsed ; he only inferred that 
if the bank did not pay in gold, 
it ought not to be allowed to tske 
advantage of that circumstance to 
the prejudice of the public. Mr. 
Robson was proceeding, when there 
was a general cry of spote / spoke! 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
immediately tose, aud moved tor 
the previous question. 

Dix. Grey said, the accoent which 
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Mr. Robson moved for, Was white: 
cessary, as every year accounts of 
sums paid by government to the 
bank for interest of loans were laid 
upon the table; and the honourable 
member with a very little of hig dis 
ligence, might have obtained the jp. 
formation he desired. The obj 
of his motion was totally inadmingi. 
ble. He observed, that a more vn. 
fortunate event, in his opinion, fog 
this country never occurred, than 
the passing the bill for restricting 
the payments by the bank ; but hay. 
ing passed, the calling opon the 
bank to resume the payment ig 
specie, was a subject of extreme 
nicety. He was of opinion the bank 
might and ought to have prepared 
to resume its payments upon the 
return of peace, as it was a 
which was not made suddenly, If 
the bill for retraining the payments 
in money was renewed, without am- 
ple enquiry into the necessity of 
such a measure, it would be an ad- 
ditional misfortune to the country, 
Mr. Robson had misconceived the 
subject, in supposing that the public 
ought to. share the interest of 
aldvanced by the bank to govera- 
ment. It was on the priociple of 
public convenience, and not for the 
advantage of the bank, the restrie- 
ion was Imposed ; but unquestion- 
ably what had been done was sane: 
tioned by the public faith. He had 
thought it right to make these few 
oliservations, and to avail himself of 
the opportunity of asking the chan- 
ceilor of the exchequer, whether tt 
was really his intention to renew the 
jaw for prohibiting the bank mak- 
ing its payments in specte ? 

‘Lhe chancellor of the exchequet 
said, he should reserve what he had 
to say upon the subject, til he 
brought terward his motion fer re 
pewing the restriction oa Tuesday 
next. 

Mr. Nicholls contended that the 
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‘on moved for, might be 
iew to ascertain what had 
of the bank. and 


poformat 
wih av 


been the profits 


what it ought to pay tor the renewal 


of its charter. With respect lo giv- 
ing gotice of the motion, of what 
avail could it possibly be when the 
discussion was fixed for ‘Tuesday ? 
It might be of material use to’ have 
the account previous to the discus- 
sion. If itwas true that the bank had 
received a profit of 1,100,000 1, by 
interest on advances since the res- 
triction, the house ought to be on 
its guard, and take care not to sacri- 
fice the public money. 

Mr. Fuller observed, that the cus- 
tom of giving notices preparatory 
to motions, originated with as great 
a character as ever sat in the house. 
The chancellor of the exchequer had 
sdmitted he was unprepared on the 
subject, an admission which evi- 
dently pointed out the necessity of a 
notice, 

Mr. Courtenay said, the only 
question was, whether the bank 
hal received an advantage or not, 
if they had not, there was no occa- 
sioo for the account: if they had, 
the act was accidentally for the ad- 
vantage of the bank. _ 

Mr Vansittart spoke against the 
motion tor the account. 

‘ue previous question was then 
Mr. Robson said a few words in 
explanation. 

Mr. Hobhouse was against the 
original motion. He conceived the 
motion had noe relevancy whatever 
to the question to be brought for- 
wardon Tuesday. He thought she 
chancellor of the exchequer had 
dealt mildly in moving the previous 
q@ue-tior. He wished a negative 
had been moved. 

Mr. Jones was sorry to differ from 
Mr Hothouse, and observed, that 
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chants were afraidof them. As to 
giving notice, the chancellor of the 
exchequer was continually laying 
whole volumes of papers without 
any notice, on the table, and what 
was fair for one was fair for an- 
other. ‘ 

Mr. Simeon wished some regula- 
tion to be adopted with regard to 
notices of motions in future. 

The previous question was then 
put, and carried in the afhirmative 
without a division. 

On Friday, the Oth of April, 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
moved tor leave to bring in a bill 
to continue, for a time to be limited, 
thé restriction of payment in specie 
upon the bank. It was impossible 
for Lim to submit to the house such 
a proposition without some regret, 
because it was an interference with 
the legitimate functions and opera- 
tions of the establishment of the 
bank ; but he bad the satistaction 
of being fully convinced the mea- 
sure he had to submit to the consi- 
deration of the house, could not 
furnish apy charge against any one, 
or Jead the most timid man to sup- 
pose that the bank did not possess 
the most ample means within itself 
to discharge all its engagements in 
any manver whatever, which they 
might be called upon or allowed to 
do, Aiter making some remarks 
on the order in council, restricting 
the payments in specie of the bank, 
he said, it was now for the delibe- 
rate consideration and dispassionate 
reflection of the house, to decide 
whether it was pow proper to con- 
tiie that measure fur a licnited pe- 
nod. ‘The reasons for the copti- 
nuance he should shortly state to the 
house. The course of exchange be- 
tween this and foreign countries, 
was disadvantageous to us : the ex- 
port trade was now, and had been 
tor some months,* considerably at a 
stand; anda considerable time wust 
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elapse before we had our returos 
from the export ; after it should have 
been returned to its channel, the 
course, he trusted, would be rapid 
It was therefore upon these grounds, 
and the practice of exporting coin 
likely to take plac@, that he thought 
it his duty to recommend to ¢) 

house to continue the restriction on 
the bank. ‘There appeared to him 
to be strong reasons for the adop 
tion of this measure, arising out of 
the circumstances of this country at 
the present time. It promised ¢ 

be productive of essential benent 
tothe country at large, by the as- 
sistance which it would give to 
merchants. and it would be the 
means of avoiding a probable evil, 
and of altering the course of ex- 
change, and he was not aware of 
any inconvenience that was likely 
to result from it, at least none to 
any considerable amount. Asa proot 
that the credit of the bank had un- 
dergone no dimipution whatever, in 
consequence of the re triction, he 
instanced, that, when it was though 
expedient to increase the circolating 
cash of the country, an application 
was made to the bank, and they 
called in their one, and two pound 
notes, and said they would pay thein 
in cash, and out of the 800,000}, 
thus paid to individuals who held 
these notes, and who were. entitled 
to have cash for them, 400,000), 
were, by the choice of these indi- 
viduals, received in paper. ome 
gentlemen, he believed, were of 
opinion they should pay cash for 
notes of a smali denomination: but 
he thought the probable, or rather 
poss ble, « tect ot this mode, would 
be ‘hat of creating an unlimited 
demand tor such small votes, in 
exchange tor large ones, and thus a 
risk woald be run of their being 
taken out of circalstion which would 
be a cuusiderable « inconvenience, 
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After recapitulating the VeriOUs re; 
sons why it appeared to bim that 
this measure was n cessary, he add. 
ed, he thought 1 would be prudent 
for us to wail a while, (0 see the 
consequence and effects of 
to give time to our merchants 
form their connexions on the cpa. 
tinent ; to take ime to see the egg. 
mercial relations in which differen 
countrics would stand towards each 
other: to observe all these things, 
ind to refiect on them, before we 
opened payments in cash at the 
bank. He should therefore nog 
move, that the Gitk rent ac's of par- 
liament by which the restriction had 
been enforced trom time to time, 
for the last four yeots, be read; 
which being done /7ro forma, be 
moved, that leave be given to bring 
in a bill to continue, tor a time h- 
mited, the restrictions in the said 
acts on the bank of kogland, ke. 
Mr. Jones was sorry to observe, 
that the proposition of the chancel 
lor of the exchequer, went to esta 
blish and keep alive a system of a 
signats which must carry terror, not 
only throughout the British domi- 
pious; but into countries the moa 
remete. ‘lo the accumulated jasse 
ot paper money was owing the num 
ber of torgeries that had been com 
mitted, and the sacrifice of the num 
ber ot lives thai for this offeace bad 
paid a tribute to the law. It also 
afforded a facility to the issuing of 
the paper of country banks, Yet 
after all his well founded objections 
to the motion, he should m rst will 
ingly have withdrawn his oppom- 
tion to it, if the chancellor of the 
exchequer had rested his arguments 
in favour of it, upon aby promise, 
or any ve tige of the reac wal of ou 
commer al relatious with Franes, 
to which, in the « ourseot his specs, 
he seemed somewhat desirous tod 
rect the attention of the house. 
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Gascoigne spokeon the 
he qi . 
ethought that any de- 
inst the country banks, 
rreevant to the p.ese nt 

as was | kewise the men- 
o of the number of forgeries Com- 
mitted; for Mr. Jones must recol- 
lect, that nearly an equal number of 
lives was formerly sacrifi ed for false 
coinage, As t the credit of the hank, 
he never thought it could be attect- 
ed by this measure. It was not 
brought forward at the smstigation 
of the ban&; but called for by ure 
gent and great reasons of state. Bat 
while he objected to any precipitate 
repeal of the restriction, be never- 
theless honed, that, as soon as it 
was expedient, the transactions of 
the bank might be restored to their 
usual and natural course. 

Sit Robert Peele explained. 

Mr. Tierney professed himself to 
be still of the same opinion, which 
he originally held when this ques- 
tion was first stated: he was not, 
however, against a moderate length 
ottume for its further continuance. 
Sippose six weeks after the com- 
mencement of the next session. He 
thought, however, that the propo- 
sition shou!d appear rather a matter 
of necessity then of choice, and that 
it should not be continued as a mere 
Matterof course. At least a com- 
mittee should be appointed, to shew 
tie reasons why a measure deemed 
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necessary during a difficult and dis- 
astrous war, should be still persisted 
in at the conclusion of a peace, ora 
discretion should be left to the bank 
to make whole or partial payments 
as they might think proper, and thus 
have an opportunity of shewing their 
will and ability to pay. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
proved, that there was no necessity 
for appointing a committee, and 
thatthe bank already possessed the 
discretion alluded to, in the pro- 
vieions of the former act. 

Mr. Bragge stated a variety of 
reasons why it was unnecessary to 
appoint a committee on the pre nt 
occasion. 

Mr. Tierney explained. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, the present bill was intended 
to be an exact copy of the former, 
and if Mr. ‘Tierney would look into 
the former bill, he would find the 
very provision he contended for. 
The governor and directors of the 
bank, were there authorised to pay 
such suins in specie, as they judged 
expedient. The bill only prevent- 
ed them from being compelled to 
do so 

Mr. Hiley Addington said a few 
words on the good ettects of the re- 
striction, andobserved, that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had not 
moved the restriction in the time of 
peace as a matter of course, but asa 
temporary provision, till the effects 
of the peace should have begun to 
operate. 

SirW. Milner was of opinion, that 
if the restrictions wire removed, the 
certainty that cash ould be hed for 
them, would sti!l keep the notes of 
the bank in circulation. 

Mir. Mavning thought. thet as we 
were still on a war establishment, the 
restriction, even in this view, ought 
to be continued. He said, that whe- 
ther the number of forgerics were to 
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be attributed to the great issue of 
bank notes or not, it had been very 
much exaggerated. 

Sir W. Elford said a few words 
in favour of the mo.ion. 

Mr. Boyd did not absolute! ob- 
ject to the motion, but suggested 
the propriety ef having such retarns 
made to the house, as would put 
them in possession of full informa- 
tion respecting the real situation of 
the bank. 

Mr. Robson was very warm 
against the motion. 

The question was then put, end 
leave given to bring in the bill 

On Wednesday, the @tstot April, 
the house having resolved itscH in- 
to a committee, the chancellor of 
the exchequer said, he would only 
state the grounds on which he should 
propose to fill up the blanks of the 
bill, specifying the duration of this 
bill, and the continuance of the 
restriction, which be proposed to be 
till the 1st of March, 1603. He then 
recapitulated, why it was deemed 
necessary that the restriction should 
be continued, nearly in the same 
words he made use of the former 
night. On the solidity of the bank 
he was entitled to say and as- 
sume, there was now no question, 
either in the house, or elsewhere. 
On the disposition of the bank to 
make payments in specie, he was 
also entitled to assure, nay he owed 
it to the bank, to assert, they had 
manifested a readiness to do so. As 


into the causes of the necessity for 
continuing the restriction, he was 
very averse, principally, because it 
would take up such a jength of time 
and require an examination much 
too tedious for the present session 
of parliament, and for that reason, 
if there were no other, it ought pot 
to be adopted : but it was not neces- 
sary, for the grounds of the measure 
now before the committee were 


clear and conclusive, E : 
therefore, combining to bed 
continuance of this restriction oh. 
cessary, the only point upon whic 
there appeared to him to bea 
tion, was the period of the doratiog 
ot the measure; this he t 
should be governed by the probable 
end of the causes which produced 
it. He did not see how it could be 
continued less than ten or twelve 
months, for we could not expect the 
full benefit of a return to our export 
trade tn a much shorter period, por 
could we, in much less time, ex. 
pect to have the full benefit of thos 
other changes which he looked for, 
in the course of exchange, &e. nor 
could these commercial relations of 
foreign states, properly find their 
level in a much shorter time, » 
that under all the circumstances 
which we had to consider at the pe 
sent moment, it did not appear te 
him unwise to adopt that time for 
the continuance of the restriction 
on the money payments of the bank 
of England. He stated variousres- 
sons why he believed the committee 
would see the propriety of filling up 
the blank with the Ist of March, 
1803, and therefore he took the li. 
berty of proposing it. He then ad- 
verted to the authority of the bank 
to open payment of its owp accord, 
as Mr. Tierney had observed, which 
be denied to be the case : as he cou 
sidered the clause in question ina 
different point of view, being ue 
willing to put the bank in a sito 
tion so invidious as it would be, by 
being held out, as continuing & 
their own authority, or from @- 
tives of their own, this restneia 
of payment in money. He wished 
it to be understood that this reste 
tion was to be continued on 
ground of political expediency, 4 
measure judged of by the house a 
commons, not by the bank of Eng: 
land. Viewing this matter as 2 P® 
lit 
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litical measure, he would say it was 
fit that the house should judge of it, 
and determine how long this restric- 
tion should continue, and not put it 
jn the power of the bank to resume 
its money payments at its own will, 
and without any legislative limita- 
tion. He had nothing more to do 
at present, than to propose that this 
biank be filled op with the words, 
« The Ist day of March, 1803.” 

Mr. Tierney said, it it was not 
the wish of the bank to continue the 
restriction: if it was solely a mea- 
sure of state policy, why not, as on 
former occasions, precede it by the 
report of a committee, explainipg 
the reasons of that policy? For his 
own part, he could not understand 
the reasons for this bill. When the 


right honourable gentleman talked 
ot the course of exchange against 
us, he could comprehend him ; but 
what was meant by the new situa- 
tion in which peace would place the 
powers of kurope, he did not pro- 


tess to know, still less did he know 
how the stoppage of the issue of 
specie fron, the bank wasto affect 
that new situation. As to the time 
proposed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, he (Mr. Tierney) thought 
ut rather too long, for he appre- 
hended the course of exchange 
would change in favour of this 


“country long before March. No 


man could be further than he was 
from meaning to complain of the 
resources of the bank ; but what- 
ever might be his opinion of 
us solidity, or of the wisdom of 
those by whom it was governed, he 
could not help thinking that this 
Tstrietion was altogether somewhat 
of a stain upon the public credit of 
the country. He concluded with 
recommending that the blank should 
be filled up with six weeks after the 
Dext Opening of parliament, as in 
Polut of honesty and policy, he was 
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persuaded the duration of this bill 
ought to be as short as possible. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor diftered in 
opinion with Mr. Tierney, as to the 
construction of the clause in the act 
for payments in specie, en previous 
notice tu the speaker. He argued 
that dividends were debts of the 
bank, because the money was lodg- 
ed in thebank by government, to pay 
them ; and he contended that the bank 
had sufficient power by that clause, 
to answer all the purposes stated by 
his honourable friend, as to the dis- 
crstionary payments in cash. 

Mr. Attorney-general, in reply, 
acknowledged that the dividends 
were not originally debts of the bank; 
bat when the money for their pay- 
ment was issued from the exche- 
quer, and the bank was made the 
repository, it then unquestionably 
became debtor to the public. 

Mr. ‘Tierney and the attorney- 
general mutually explained. 

Mr. Jones was ready to admit that 
the bank had money enough to pay 
all demands upon it: and he under- 
stood, that the stoppage of its issue 
of cash was a very great evil. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that under the clause in the 
former act, so often alluded to in the 
debate, notice was three times given 
to the speaker on the part of the 
bank, for payment of dividends, and 
payments made in consequence; @ 
proof that that clause was not under 
stood by the bank directors in the 
manner described by Mr. Tierney. 
Jt must be recollected, that the mo- 
tion uniformly was to prevent such 
a drain of our specie as might be in- 
jerious to the public interest ; and 
such was the reason now. 

Mr. Dent maintained, that the 
credit of the bauk never stood higher 
than at present. He said that there 
was now a profit of five per cent. 
on every guinea exported from this 
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country, and that this circumstance 
alone was sufficient to call for the 
continuance of the bill before the 
cominittee 

After some further observations 
by Mr. Jones, Mr. Vansittart, Mr. 
Simeon, and Mr. Dent, the motion 
of the chancellor of the exchequer 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Corry, after remarking, that 
atter the restraint of payment in spe- 
vie had been imposed on the bank 
ot England, the Irish parhament 
tound it necessary to tollow the ex- 
auip'e, and as the same reasons must 
continue to operate, he gave notice 
that he should the next day move for 
leave to bring in a bill to restrain, 
for a limited time, issues in specie 
by the bank of Ireland. 

On Monday, 20th April, Mr. Cor- 
ry moved the second reading of the 
Irish bank restriction bill. 

Mr. Vandeleur was of opinion, 
that the restriction on the bank ot 
Ireland had created a spirit of bank- 
ing, and of speculation in trade, 
which had been high'y injurious to 
that country. So much had this 
been the case, he said, that even the 
smallest payment had been made in 
paper. In consequence of paper 
being allowed to be issued in that 
country for silver, traders had issued 
notes for three and sixpence, six sbil- 
lings, and eight shillings, and iufe- 
rior shopkeepers for sixpence, until 
scarce a sixpence was to be seen in 
any part of the country. This was 
productive of the greatest injury, as 
snany poor persons, possessed #f these 
small notes, found themselves on a 
sudden, through the failure of the 
source from whence these notes were 
issued, reduced to still greater po- 
verty, and unable to pay their rent. 
tle thought some restriction ought 
t» be introduced into the bill, upon 
this injurious issue of paper. — 

Mr. Henry Thornton observed, 
that the restriction op the gash pay- 


ments of the bank of England, 

a measure attended with US ot of 
danger: the bank of England ws 
composed of a very respectable 

of men, who had the command of 
the whole paper currency of the me. 
tropolis, and who were totally inde. 
pendent, in their corporate capacity 

of the government. The bank of 
Ireland was not placed in similas 
circumstances. Notes to a large 
amount were circulated in Dablin 

independent of those which were is. 
sued, by what was properly called 
the national bank of Ireland. Tie 
ettect of a very extended circulatiog 
of paper money had been felt, ig 
producing an unfavourable course of 
exchange. A measure of the pre- 
sent sort was, therefore, one which 
ought to be carefully enquired into; 
because the danger, in this way, was 
greater than by a similar restriction 
on the payments of the bank of Ea- 
gland. He wished the house tocon- 
sider that the exchange was, at pre- 
sent, between 5 and 6 per cent. 
against this country, while, between 
this country and Ireland, it was 2 
per cent. against Ireland; so that,on 
the whole, the exchange was nearly 
7 per cent. against Ireland. 

Mr. Corry trusted, that the sitwa- 
tion of the bank of Ireland would 
not be looked upon with any degres 
of suspicion ; it had never yet beep 
called in question, and a former bill 
of restriction, on this bank, had been 
passed without any enquiry, its cre- 
dit being pertectly substantial. How 
ever, the course of exchange might, 
at the present moment, be against 
Ireland, he trusted, that the revival 
of the linen manutacture in that 
country, and the export of corn, amt 
ing from the bounty of Providence 
in the last harvest, togethet with 
other circumstances, would so lat 
amend the situation of the county, 
that no difficulty would occar, whea 


this bill ceased to operate, in retwra- 
ny 
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ing to the accustomed channel of 
payments in cash. He admitted, 
that this bill ought not to be con- 
saved any longer than was abso- 
intely necessary. He had lamented 
the sitgation of Ireland, with respect 
to the unlimited circula:ion of pa- 
per; bot he had never been able to 
frame a proposition worthy of being 
isid before parliament, whieh was 
calculated to remedy the evil, From 
the various examples of the bad et- 
fecis of the increase of paper mo- 
ney, which the people ot Ireland 
had before their eyes, he thought it 
was the less necessary for parliament 
to adopt any measures of restriction, 
upon the circulation of paper, in that 
country; it would be better to leave 
it to work its own way by degrees, 
than to adopt any: measure, which 
might cause a violent revulsion, still 
more injurious than the circulation 
itself. 

The bill was then read a second 
time, and committed for the nextday. 

On Thursday, the 27th of May, 
Mr. Canning, after a tew prepara- 
tory observations on the slave trade, 
entered into a discussion on the cul- 
tivation of the island of Trinidad ; 
and strongly objected to the im- 
provement and cultivation by slaves: 
it any gentleman supposed, trom this 
objection, that it was his intention 
te depreciate the value, or obstruct 
the improvement of ‘Trinidad, he 
was equally mistaken: he wished 
to improve it more effectually, and 
to greater advantage than could be 
done by the old system. If any one 
could imagine, that his object was 
to create embarrassment to the pre- 
sent administration, by the proposi- 
tion he was about to submit to the 
house, he knew not how better to 
refute such an imagination, than by 
declaring, which he confidently and 
conscientiously did, that had the 
*aihe Oppertunity, or rather the same 
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necessity, for discussing the modes 
of cultivation, applicable to a new 
island in the West-Indies, arisen 
under another administration, vnder 
the administration of those who pos- 
sessed all his contidence, and excla- 
sively all hjs attachment: of tho 
who had the glory of acquiring Tri- 
nidad, instead of those who have had 
the prudence to retain it, he shauld 
equally have thought it a duty, an- 
less the subject had been previously 
taken up by government, or by ablee 
hands than his, not to let the first ses- 
sion of parliament, after Trinidad had 
become the property of the British 
crown, pass away without calling 
the house to the consideration of 
sore such proposition, as he had now 
the honour to submit. He then 
stated briefly his reasons for the ne- 
cessity of this measure. Not long 
after the signing of the preliminaries 
of peace, he said, a paper was cir- 
culated, not only in the city of Lon- 
don, but, as he happened to be in- 
formed, throughout the Leeward 
Islands, purporting to be a copy of 
a plan in the possession of govern- 
ment, for the allotment and sale of 
the unclaimed lands in Trinidad, 
with such a description of the ferti- 
lity and convenience of the settle- 
ment, as was Calculated to excite the 
cupidity of monied men, and to lead 
to the expenditure of a great sum of 
British capital on that speculation. 
About the same time, a sort of no- 
tice was given in that house, by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, of an 
intention to raise a sam of money, 
by the sale of uncleared lands, the 
property of the crown, in the West- 
Indies. Putting these two cireum- 
stances together, he could not but 
be struck with their coincidence, 
and therefore took the earliest op- 
portunity of enquiring of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, whether 
or not there did exist such an inten- 

(3 tion 
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tion respecting the island of Trini- 
dad, and whether pariiaenent was to 
be apprized of the pian, and to have 
an opportanity of considering it, be- 
fore it was carned im'o execution ? 
He recéeivéd no assurance that such 
anintention did not exist, but he was 
distinetly told, that if such a plan 
was in agitation, it would not be 
thoaght necessary previously to sub- 
mit it to parliament. It seemed to 
him, that there remained but one 
course for him to pursue, to call the 
attention of the house to the subject, 
which he had accordingly done : 
and, he thought, that onless the 
house of commons meant to abandon 
its own pledges and duties alto- 
gether, it would not refuse to enter- 
tain the proposition. He contended 
strongly for the right, which parlia- 
ment had to interfere in this busi- 
ness, and if the right did exist, that 
this was the stage of the business, in 
which alone, our interference could 
be effectual. If we waited till the 
sale and aotment of lands in Tri- 
nidad was actually made, the thing 
would then be past our power; 
the mischiet would be done, and we 
should only regret, {ruitlessly, that 
we did not interfere sooner. He 
declared, that the object of his pre- 
sent motion was delay only: he 
wished to prevent the improvident 
disposal of the lands of Trinidad, in 
a manner that must completely tras- 
trate the views of the house of com- 
mons, until parliament shail liave 
had an oppo:tumty of examining 
and discussing the subject. He had 
no thought of invading or endanger- 
ing the vested interests of the West- 
India proprietors, just the contrary: 
he was persvaded, he should shew, 
that wha’ he had to propose, was 
calculated te trengthen and secure 
them. He inverefore evtreated gen- 
themen io divest their minds of the 
abstract quesiion of the slave trade, 
and to consider this as it was, a mew 


question, arising out of anew 

of things in the colonial world, and 
as one which it would become ug 
equally to consider, whether the olf 
slave trade weré to CXiSt, OF to be 
abolished. or to be partially restrain, 
ed? Whatever might be the fate of 
the question, the question of erat; 

a new slave trade, for the cultivation 
of new land in a new colony, wa 
fit matter for separate discussion; 
and the question of, whether this be 
the only, or the best mode of tarp. 
ing the island of Trinidad to good 
account, was one, which it becam 
us seriously to investigate, and te 
investigate mow. When grants o 
wiles had taken place, it would be 
too late. He wished government 
to keep its taith: he wished the 
house of commons to preserve its 
character; and this could only be 
done, by pausing to examine, be. 
fore ‘Trinidad was hastily put out of 
their hands. The object of the mo- 
tion thus defined, there were pate- 
rally !wo distinct branches, into which 
the cousiderations belonging to it, 
naturally divided themselves. First, 
how far is the house pledged not to 
adopt any measure, that may tend to 
create a new slave trade; and how 
tar is the cultivation of Trinidad, ia 
the manner proposed, likely to in 
terfere with those pledges? Second- 
ly, what is the best account to whieh 
Trinidad can be turned, in every 
view of colonial and national policy? 
To prove what were the 
opinions and pledges of the house, 
Mr. Canning desired that the tes 
lation of the house of commons, of 
the 2d April, 1792, “ that theslave 
trade ought to be gradually abolish 
ed,” should be read, and also the ad- 
dress of that house of the 6th Apri, 
1707, praying, “* that his Majesty 
do direct such measures to be 

as should (among other things) g* 
dually diminish the necessity, # 
ultimately lead to the as 
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of the slave trade,” together with 
his m 
address, ‘ 
gions accoré:n sly. 

Thev were r* ad. 

He ‘then went at some leneth 


aiesty's gracious ans wer to that 
«that he would give direc. 


snto the history of the votes of the 
house of commons "Fhe resola 
tion of 1792, moved by Mr. Dun- 
das, and the address of 1707 mo- 
ved by Mr. Charles Filis (a West 
India proprietor) both of which 
ledged a desire gradually to dimi- 
nish and finally to abolish the slave 
trade, and he appealed to Mr. Dan- 
das, and to all who supported that 
motion, to vote in support of a 
measure the object of which was 
not oaly strictly conformable to the 
spirit, but fell much within the let- 
ter of his address, which went not 
to diminish the old slave trade, but 
to prevent a fresh one from being 
instituted, more enormous in Its ex- 
tent, and more aggravated in its 
evils, He appealed particularly to 
those who, when the period at 
which the slave trade was to be 
made to cease altogether was under 
consideration, voted either for the 
year 1790, which was carried, or 
the year 1800, the longest period to 
which any man then ventored to 
propose prolonging its existence ; 
with what face they could stand up, 
and defend a plan for cultivating a 
new isiand, with new importations ; 
# plan which must make the begin- 
hing of the 19th century not the 
period of the extinction of the slave 
trate, as they fondly voted it, but 
the era of its revival, of its new 
birth, the date from which its warm- 
est and most anxious admirers may 
cease to fear for its mortality or de- 
cav? He was convinced that those 
who had been the most violent op- 
ponents of every former measure tor 
the restriction of the slave trade were 
bound to support this: he meant the 
moderate men andthe West-Indians. 
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To the West-Indians indeed he had 
stiliorher arguments to address, those 
of their interest, which were mani- 
festly 1m his favour, but for the pre- 
sent he was coutent to appeal to 
their consistency. He then entered 
into a statement, from the papers 
before the house, of the quantity of 
land remaining to be granted ia 
Trinidad, in order to form some 
estimate of the number of negroes 
that would be required to bring 
into cultivation. There remained 
to be granted 2,720 allotments of 
land of 320 acres each amounting 
in all to 570,400 acres, ot which near 
one-half, or 420,400 acres were 
siated to be fit for the cultivation 
of sugar. He particularized this, 
because the sugar cultivation was 
that which required so much the 
greatest proportion of negro labour, 
that it in fact might be taken as 
regulating the importation, From 
the same authority it appeard, that 
the estates already granted (by the 
Spanish government, for no grant 
had been made since the island came 
into the possession of his majesty) 
were im nomber 400. That the 
whole amount of the land in cuiti- 
vation was somewhat about 34,000 
acres, or not quite one twenty-htth 
ot what remained to be granted, 
On the islond in this state of culti- 
vation were employed, according 
to his information, 10,000 negroes, 
He had only to muhiply thai num- 
ber by 25, and the result was 250,000, 
This calculation, however, (arge 
as it might appear to gentlemen) 
was less than would be found to be 
the result of a comparison of Tri- 
nadad with the islaod of Jamaica, 
where for 350,000 acres of sugar, 
they employed 250,000 negroes ; 
and he considered only the same 
number as required for 420.000 
acres in Trinidad. Respecting Ja- 
maica, he took the late Mr. Bryan 
Edwards's statements in preference 

(al 4 to 
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to the report of the privy council, 
both because they were lower, and 
he was therefore the less liable to 
@ suspicion of exaggeration in choo- 
sing them, and becanse, being be- 
fore the poblic, there was the bet- 
ter opportunity for every gentleman 


who wished it, to follow him in his 
" 


deductions, and to correct hirn if 


he was wrong. 250,000 then was 
the least amount of negroes required 
for cgitivating the projected allot- 
ments of Trinidad, but was this all? 
Nothing lke it. ‘The question was 
not as to cultivating only, but as to 
clearing and bringing into cultiva- 
tion, into sudden cultivation, it the 
whole were to be disposed of, ac- 
cording to the plan in contemp!a- 
tion, to the best bidder at one time. 


Tt bad required acentury and a half 


to bring Jamaica to its present state 
of culuvation: bat it was not to 
be supposed that Trinidad would 
proceed so gradually. He then de- 
tailed from the statements of Mr. 
Edwards, the various imporiations 
of negroes trom Africa, which took 
place before Jamaica was compiete- 
ly cultivated: and from a compara- 
tive statement respecting the island 
of Trividad, he concluded as the 
lowest amuunt that one milion of ne- 
sroes must beimported from Africa, 
before ‘Trinidad was as effectually 
cleared and cultivated as Jamaica. 
One million of beings to be swept 
from the face of the earth, and for 
what purpose—to gratify what in- 
terest ? tocomply with what neces- 
sity? There was no pretence of 
necessity : and the interests which 
had in all former instances been 
associated with the continuance and 
extension of the slave trade, in this 
instance were entirely the other 
way : he meant the interests of the 
established West India planters. 
After some other observations in 
support of his argument, to prove 
that the slave trade, and the Wést- 
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Indian interest, were distinet nb. 
jects, and in direct opposition ie 
each other, he proceeded to the 
second division of the subject. Te 
consider, as in re ain n to the gene. 
ral security and stability of our ¢9. 
lomal system, and to the nationg 
policy of ahe country, how far 
would be prudent to convert Trini. 
dad at once into a sugar colony, te 
be cultivated by the same means 
With the others, sobject to the same 
dangers, and partaking of the same 
weakness and insecurity > Was it 
possible to look at the Present State 
of the colonial world, without feel. 
ing considerable awe and appreben. 
sion ? ‘The struggle fiow subsist 
in St. Domingo, whichever way 
might terminate, could not bat bs 
productive of great evil and danger 
to our colonies: in the one event 4 
great moral danger, if the negroes 
shou!d not be thoroughly subdoed; 
in the other case, of complete sug: 
cess to the French arms, a great 
military danger. In either of these 
events, what was the use to which 
it would be most desirable to have 
turned our new acquisition ? Would 
the moral danger be best guarded 
against, by having established a new 
negro colony, by immense impor- 
tations from Atrica; Would the 
military situation of Trinidad b 
best ascertained by a population 
which, while you defended it with 
one hand, you must keep down with 
the other? He would not dwell on 
these topics, because he was aware 
thet they were too delicate to be 
agitated much at large in public dis 
cussion: but enough surely ap 

to any reasoning miod, on the 
glance, at the present situation and 
prospects ef the West-Indies, © 
prove beyond doubt, that strength, 
not sugar ; that to fence and sup 
port, not to extend, with propor 
tionate extension of weakness, of 
possessions in that quaarter of 
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be, was the obvious dictate of 
was equally necessary for 
the preservation of the colonies, 
whether to themselves, or to the 
mother country. In Trinadad, there- 
fore, above ail things, we ought to 
look for strength and solidity ; we 
ooght to make it 11 the first in- 
stance, a strong nulitary post, a 
naval sta‘ton, @ place of recruit 
end retreshiment for oar fleets and 
armies. It ought to be used not as 
a pew venture upon a speculation 
siready hazardous and overloaded, 
bot to protect and insure those 
which we have already at stake: 
and this was what he called upon 
the house of commons to do their 
part towards peforming, by inter- 
posing to prevent an immediate 
alienation of the lands of Trinidad. 
if he were to be asked by what 
means he thought a nataral popula- 
tion could be procured, he would 
saswer, first, by not introducing 
sn artificial one; by not pouring 
the population of Africa into the 
foesis and morasses of ‘Trinidad, 
to perish yearly, and yearly to be 
supplied by fresh importations. Se- 
condly, by not makiog large grants 
or sales fo great capitalists. By 
looking for your settlers among clas- 
ses of men who will be induced to 
become residents in the island. Such 
might be to be found among the 
meritorious soldicrs of regiments on 
West-India service, among foreign 
corps, among free blacks and creoles 
in the other islands, to all of whom 
encouragement should be held out 
by grants of land, such as would 
enable them to subsist themselves 
aod their families in a state of mo- 
derete independence. If it were 
objected that European labour was 
altogether incompetent to the cli- 
mate ; he answered for the cultiva- 
ton of the great staple commodities 
ot West-indian produce, certainly ; 
bat not fer raisiog vegetables; not 
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for breeding cattle; modes of agri- 
culture which might make Trinidad 
the source of health and comfort 
to the soldiers and sailors of Great- 
Britain employed in the defence ef 
the West-Indies, and in a measure, to 
the colonies themselves. There were 
also, if he was not much misin- 
formed, other materials peculiar to 
Trivicad, There was a race of 
labourers in the habit of resorting 
annually to that island, from the 
neighbouring continent, to work for 
hire in the most arduous and fati- 
guing branches of colonial hus- 
bandry. ‘They were called Peons ; 
stout, active, inered to the climate, 
and capable (as was supposed) of 
being induced, by proper encou- 
ragement, to come over in still 
more considerable numbers ; and, 
no doubt, if proper means of sub- 
sistence were afforded them, to set- 
tle themselves and their families in 
Trinidad From this race might 
bo created a hardy, native militia, 
fitted, to a degree that European 
constitutions, perhaps, hardly ever 
attain, to endure the fatigne and 
dithculties of West-Indian warfare, 
‘Lhe advantages to be derived from 
creole colonization, under certain 
possible circumstances in the po- 
litical state of South America were 
incalculable ; but such as it would 
not now be proper to dwell upon in 
detail. 

There was besides, another race 
peculiar (he believed) at this mo- 
ment to Trinidad; native Indians, 
who were to be found, to the num- 
ber (according to the papers upon 
the table) of about 1000; a people 
whom, if it were from no better 
motive than curiosity, he should be 
sorry not to have carefully preserv- 
ed; the remnant of nations among 
whom the sword, the spit, the racks 
and the mine, had made such hor- 
rible ravages. These, whom by 
some umaccountable neglect; the 

Spaniards 
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Spaniards had neglected to exter- 
Minate, might, and would, no 
doubt, keep an increasing native 
population. Here then were the 
means and chances for the establish- 
ment of a guiltiess, bloodless colony, 
which it would be highly perverse 
and criminal to throw away untried, 
from a bind preference to the old 
method of anunal importation from 
Africa, with such accumulation of 
misery, and such risk of mischief as 
must attend them. He combated 
the various arguments which might 
be produced against native popula- 
tion: and added, that Trinidad hed 
many tacilities which rendered it 
valuable, even it not a hogshead of 
sugar should be produced, nor the 
hand of a negro employed upon it; 
particularly as to its sitwation in re- 
spect to the Spanish Main: and was 
it improbable, that by the policy of 
the court of Spain, aided by the 
suggestions of our government, Tri- 
nidad might become the emporium 
of British and South American com- 
merce! There were yet other ad- 
vantages which did not depend on 
foreign co-operation. It had been 
matter of constant dispute betweea 
the colonists, and those who have 
in this country contended for limi- 
tations on the slave trade, whether 
or not such improvements might be 
made in the colonial agriculture, as 
would diminish the necessity for im- 
portations of labourers trom Africa ? 
The colonists have said, with some 
justice, that they would be willing 
and desirous that the experiments 
should be ascertained; but that 
they could not attord to hazard a 
year’s returns in trying them ; here 
then was the opportunity of trying 
them at the expense, not of indi- 
viduals, but of the public. Who 
could say, what skill and machinery 
might do to lessen negro labour ? 
The first consequences to the other 
colonies would be gradual improye- 


ment, by the silent operation of 
example, without the shock of ine 
novation, or the risk of loss; the 
further and more enlarged conse. 
quences would be, a gradual abo. 
lition of the slave trade, produced 
without any interterence on the part 
ot this country: a dimnution of 
the great and dangerous dis propor. 
tion ot biecks and whites at present 
in the islands; a saving of British 
capital and an economy of human 
lite. ‘Those were not slight advan. 
tages, nor would Trinidad be il] 
emploved, it turned to this account 
oniy; but he did not ask the hoase 
now to decide; he only asked them 
to pause, to allow themselves time 
for deliberation. Mr. Canning con- 
cluded with saymmg, that he had 
now only to explain a single para- 
graph io theaddress which he wag 
about to move, by which he had 
been desirous of providing against 
the only practical objection to which 
he could conceive his motion to be 
liable, by excepting from the gene- 
ral prohibition of grants or sales ef 
land in Trimdad, such grants as 
government might wish to be able 
to make to those inhabitants of the 
colonies, restored by the late treaty 
to the French and Batavien repub- 
lics, who were desirous of remain- 
ing under British protection. To 
them he would leave it open for 
government to make grants ; but to 
them, under condition of not culti- 
tivating those grauts by negroes in- 
ported from Africa. He went on 
the presumption that they would 
be allowed, under the stipulations 
of the treaty, to bring their negroes 
with them trom their present esta- 
blishments to Trinidad. He would 
only farther observe, that the re- 
striction, which the address went to 
propose, was only to keep the sub- 
ject open until parliament should 
have had an opportunity of const- 
dering it fully, and to ensure the 

govern- 
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ent laying it fully before 
them. He then moved, “ That 
an humble address be presented to 
his majesty, humbly to oe 
to his majesty, thaty m consicera- 
tion of the great importance of pre- 
venting the dangers and mischiets 
which must arise from the exces- 
sive increase of the importation of 
negroes from Africa, it such im- 
portation shall be turnished with- 
out restriction into the island of 
Trinidad; and for the purpose of 
avoiding any colour or pretext, by 
reason of new gtants, to obstruct 
hereafter any regulations, which, 
to the wisdom of parliament may, 
vpon dve investigation and delibe- 
ration, seem expedient. 

“ His majesty’s faithful com- 
mons hombly request his majesty, 
thet he will not authorise any grants 
or sales of new lands in the island 
ot Trinidad, without express con- 
dition (utder penalty of forfeiture 
ond making void such grants or 
sales), that no negro to be hence- 
forth imported from Africa, shail 
be employed upon the said lands, 
until opportunity shall have been 
atforded to parliament to make such 
provision as the circumstances of 
the case may be found to require, 
for th protection, limitation, or re- 
gulation of the importation of ne- 
groes trom Africa into the said 
island ; that his majesty will be 
graciously pleased to give directions 
that there shall be laid before this 
house, in the next session of par- 
lament, an account of any such con- 
ditional grants or sales, as may have 
been made in the interval,and of the 
means employed and provided for 
the enforcing the observation and 
performance of the said condition ; 
and that his majesty will be graci- 
ously pleased further to direct, that 
there shail be taid before this house, 
as soon as the same can be prepared, 
tuch plan of regulations, as to his 
Majesty's goverument shal] appear 


governm 
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most advisable, for promoting the 
future cultivation or improvement 
of the island of Trinidad, in the 
manner the least likely to interfere 
with the wish expressed by this 
house for the gradual diminution 
and ultimate termination of the 
Airicen slave trade, and the most 
conducive to the stability and secu- 
rity of the interests of the colonies, 
and of the West-Indian commerce 

of this courtry,” 
Mr. Sturges seconded the motion. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
declared, that the motion, although 
divested of some parts he expected 
to find in it, was one which he 
could not at this time assent to ; and 
he would say, he was sure he spoke 
the sentiments of several gentlemen 
in the house, with whom he had 
the pleasure to be intimate, as well 
as his own, when he expressed a 
regret that it should be made at this 
tome. He thought the subject by 
no means related to Trinidad alone, 
but that it was difficult to make a 
distinction between this particular 
part, and that of the general po- 
licy of the trade carried on by means 
ot negroes inthe West-Indres, and 
therefore did not see how this ques- 
tion could be fairly discussed, with- 
out entering upon the general ques- 
tion at large. And here he should 
observe, that it was a matter of 
surprise to him, that a proposition 
ot this sort should be brought for- 
ward so recently after the island 
came into the possession of his ma- 
jesty, although the general question 
upon the trade, to which the pro- 
position referred, had been allowed 
to sleep for five or six years: dur- 
ing which period importations of 
negroes into Martinique, St. Lucie, 
Demerara, Issequibo, and Berbice, 
took place unrestrained, but the 
effect of which unquestionably was, 
to add to the revenue and commerce 
of this country, and enrich the plan- 
tations. 
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tations. But the alvantages which 
10 us must have been considered as 
only temporary, as was evinced 
from the negotiations at Lisle, are 
likely to be the permanent bene fit 
ouly of those who have always been 
our rivais in time of peacc, and, 
for the two lasf contests in which 
we had been engaged, our greatest 
enemies in time of war. ‘Lhe pro- 
position now before the house, 
brought with it no iscommenda- 
tion, either to those who thought 
that the African trade ought to be 
iromediately or cradually abolished, 
for it was not essentially favourable 
to either under the present state of 
things in the West-Indies. He did 
not see this motion had a tendency 
to turther this oect. for it did not 
follow that the slave trade would be 
abolished, or even lessened, by 
confining a vote to the island of 
‘Trinidad, and therefore he saw no 
reason for assenting to it, even upon 
the principle of the right honoura- 
ble gentleman himself who intro- 
duced it. He was ready to say 
that measures ought to be adopted 
for the gradual abolition of the slave 
trade, but he contended that this 
measure was not calculated to pro- 
duce that effect; tor there was no 
truth more deeply impressed upon 
his mind than this, that an attempt 
to prevent negroes being imported 
from the coast of Africa into the 
island of Trinidad, would be only 
to ensure the carrying on the trade 
in other quarters, in other settle- 
ments, and would be the means of 
increasing those practices which it 
had been the policy of this country 
to avoid. What he meant was this, 
there would be a consderabie in- 
creased demand for the produce of 
the West-Indies, even more than 
had been the case for the last nine 
years. ‘The productive powers of 
St. Domingo had long been in 
abeyance. ‘The demand of the 


continent would now be more than 
the present powers of Supply of the 
West-Indies could furnish, that 
must of necessity produce. fresh 
cultivation. During the last eight 
or nine years every thing in the 
way of trade, in this respect, wag 
carried on by British capital, and 
British enterprise, almost exely. 
sively ; and the effect of this on 
our commerce, and also on our 
maritime strength, was highly fa. 
vourable to us. British capital, and 
“British enterprise were so great, that 
they would extend to all the islands 
belonging to foreign governments, 
as well as to our own, as it had 
been. Mr. Canning had said, that 
the markets were g!utted with su- 
gars, &c. but that would soon be 
done away, by the vent which our 
West-India produce would now find 
through the channel of Hambureh, 
to various parts of the continent, 
If it be true then, that in the pre- 
sent state of the world, an increased 
supply of all markets with West- 
India produce be to be produced 
only by British capital and British 
enterprise, would it be wise to a- 
dopt this motien now? or was it 
likely to coutribute to the gradual 
abolition of the slave trade, to en- 
ter into this premature check upon 
the cultivation of the island of Tri- 
nidad ? He objected to the appli- 
cation of any principle whatever, 
for the gradual aboiition of the 
African slave trade, that did not 
apply itself to the whole of the 
West-India islands: he objected to 
it on this ground, that it was im- 
perfect in its nature, and could not 
do any good in the discussion. Mr. 
Canning had expressed an earnest 
wish, that means should be adopted 
for the increase of the population 
of whites and creoles in the West- 
Indies. Did he apprehend it pos- 
sible to accomplish this object by 


the proposition now before the 
house? 
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house ? Did he not apprehend there 
would be great ditheulties in mak- 
ing arrangements fer persons who 
b d been txed a great while at ‘Lri- 
: and others who might re- 


nidad, : 
eentiy bave arrived there ! Besides, 
negroes might be brought to ‘Tri- 
nidad trom Karbadoes, 5t. Vincent, 
Montserrat, or other places, and it 
would be impossible to distinguish 
between them and those who lady 
have been on the island for some 
time previous to their importation, 
} here was also another object n 
to this proposition; the effect of it 
would be to call for negroes from 
the different West-India islands to 
Trnoidad, because, W itbeut their 
assistance, it would be impossible 
to carry on the necessary trade 
there; and it would create a chasm 
i those islands, which could not 
be supplied but by means ot fresh 
importations trom the coast of Atri- 
ca; therefore the disconragement 
ot importation to ‘Trinidad alone, 
would not answer the purpose Mr. 
Canning professed to have in view, 
for unless he could discourage im- 
portation into ali the islands, it was 
useless to prohibit iin one only. 
Notwithstanding what he had ad- 
vanced upon this subject, he was 
so far from wishing to promote an 
importation ot vegroes into Trini- 
dad, that on the contrary, after the 
most matare deliberation, he was 
of opinion, that neither into Trini- 
dad, nor any other island or settie- 
ment belonging to his majesty, 
ought there to be any unlimited 
wnporiation of negroes: yet he 
would add, that the restrictions he 
had in view, were not applicable 
to Trinidad alone, but that the true 
policy of this country extended to 
a consideration of all the islands, 
It was his wish that the subject of 
tac slave trade should be taken up 


va the course of the next session of 
arhiament, in r that a gradval 
abol.; i la auf i suc C6 ght be 
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agreed on. In reply to Mr. Can- 
nings statement, of 250.000 ae- 

groes required, every year. for the 
purpose of keeping the island of 
Frinidad ina state of culation ; 
he said, he could state from good 
authority, that such an importation 
would by no means be the effect of 
countenancing the principle against 
which Mr. Cananing had spoken 
so much at large. ‘Lhe truth was, 
the island of Trinidad was different 
trom all the rest: it was stated to 
him in letters which he had from 
the highest authority, such as he 
could with safety rely on, that with 
halt the number of hands, the cul- 
tivated produce ot the island was 
double to that of any other, and 
in the island of ‘Trimidad, the la- 
bour of 40 negroes would be more 
than equal to that of 100 in any 
other island, except Jamaica; ‘that 
the quentity and quality of the pro- 
duce of ‘Trinidad was superior to 
that of every other That, in the 
first instance, the canes yielded su- 
gar of the best quality, and chat at 
was not necessary to go through the 
same labour in the culture there as 
in any other island. Vo justify these 
assertions, he read extracts trom 
several letters received trom persons 
o! the highest character, corrcboe 
rating that allegation ; end observed 
that he feit great satisfaction in 
contemplating this, because he 
thought he saw in it the means of 
much increase to the commerce, the 
wealth, and the prosperity of this 
country ; capable of being produced 
without the waste of human beings, 
or an intolerable burden of hymen 
labour. He then proceeded to ob- 
serve, that from the representations 
which hdd been made of the pecu- 
liar advantages of the island of ‘Tr}- 
nidad, his majesty's government had 
deiermined to have a minute survey, 
made by men of great talents aud 
evlightened minds, who were to 
repo. Dy o -§ | » BY Which 
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report, the government would ne- 
cessarily be considerably guided. 
The house would be aware, also, 
that positive orders were sent by 
government, that no new grants or 
sales of land in Trinidad should 
take place without forther authority. 
He hoped that every public encou- 
ragement would be given to the 
whites and creoles ; but he hoped 
the house would come to no deci- 
sion on the subject, without having 
the report of those commissioners, 
who were now employed on the 
survey. He owned he should like 
to sce this subject in the ablest 
hands; he should like to concur in 
a proposition that night be made 
with a view to a regalation, not of 
the island of Trinidad, or of any 
other island, but applicable to all 
our islands in the West-Indies. 
But, in the mean time, he wished 
the whole of the subject to be con- 
sidered carefully, as most assuredly 
it would, by the committee to 
which he had alluded; by which 
the true interest of this country, 
on a large scale, embracing the 
whole of the West-India_ trade. 
might be adequately considered, 
They would form an opinion upon 
that subject, afier which he should 
like to see a committee of that 
house appointed to take into con- 
sideration the whole of the African 
slave trade, by which means he 
trusted more could be done on this 
important subject, than had ever 
yet been done. He should, there- 
tore, observe, that no step was 


taken towards the attainment of 


the great object which all had in 
view, by motions like these, which 
were calculated to do more harm 
than good, because the subject 
could never be determined advan - 
tigeously by a piece-meal discussion 
ot it; tor which reason he wished 
to have it considered altogether, 
and in that hope, and that vone of 


the evils which Mr. Canning aD, 
prehended, would arise from ¢ 
short delay of the consideration of 
this subject, he thought it right to 
conclude with moving the previous 
question. But there was one point 
which he thought right to state, and 
which he had hihterto admitted, 
which was, that whatever grants 
might take place in the island of 
Trinidad, nooe would have the ef. 
fect of discouraging the population 
of whites or creoles, nor should an 
grants be made that would enable 
the grantees to set up any claims on 
their part that would exclude parlia- 
ment from doing any thing which to 
its wisdom and discretion should 
soem meet. Under these circum. 
stances, he hoped Mr. Canning 
would be convinced there were good 
reasons stated, why the house should 
not agree to his motion, which wae 
at least premature, since it preced- 
ed requisite information. He then 
moved the previous question. 

As soon as the chancellor of the 
exchequer sat down, Mr. Canning 
rose, and said, if the right honour- 
able gentleman had contented him- 
self with making only the latter balf 
of his speech, he would cheerfully 
have consented to withdraw his mo- 
tion, because, in the pledge and 
assurance which the chancellor of 
the exchequer had offered of the 
intention of himself and his col- 
leagues, he had not only given him 
all that his motion asked, but more. 
With the hopes that were now held 
out to him, of the serious attention 
of the executive government being 
given to the subject, and having 
the solemn word of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, that the ob- 
ject of his motion should be aa- 
swered, he was not desirous of 
pressing it to a division. Yet ia 
consequence of some insinuations 
and misrepresentations in the for- 
mer part of the right honourable 

gent- 
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gentleman's speech, he felt it ab- 
solutely necessary to persist in de- 
siring that the address might be re- 
corded on the journals. 

General Gascoigne rose to make a 
few observations, but the house 
was so impatient for the. question, 
that it was not possible to collect 
his meaning. 

Mr. Wilberforce (when the cry 
of guestion! question! had sub- 
sided) observed, that he was satis- 
fied with the personal declaration 
of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
believing thet he was sincere, and 
anxious to act up to his professions, 
Nevertheless, he could not be very 
sanguine; as formerly the fairest 
prospects had been held out, and 
they had ended in nothing. The 
evil existed now in a greater degree 
than ever, and daily gained ground, 
He thought that some measure 
ought to be instantly taken to pre- 


veat the increased importation of 


negroes into the islands. He was 
ot opinion that our government 
ought immediately to enter into a 
negotiation with foreign powers for 
the abolition of the slave trade. It 
had formerly been said, “ What 
good would be produced by our 
abandoning i, if it were carried 
on by others?” and this argument 
was vow stronger than ever. The 
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only hope of this barbarous, inhu- 
man, unchristiaa— 

General Gascoigne spoke to order. 

Mr. Wilberforce maintained that 
what he had been saying was strict- 
ly in point. The object of this 
motion was to prevent, as far as 
possible, the ravages, desolation, 
and barbarism of a third part of 
the habitable globe, and by the co- 
operation of foreign powers— 

General Gascoigne again called to 
order, on the ground that any 
agreement with foreign powers was 
foreign to the question. 

Mr. Wilberforce appealed to the 
house, and those most experienced 
in its proceedings, whether be had 
been, in any degree irregular? He 
then resumed the subject, aad after 
a tew observations ov the necessity 
ot the trade being instantly restrict- 
ed, he coocluded by saying, that 
he should consider it to be his duty 
to bring the subject before the 
house during the present session. 

Mr. Fuller said, the vanity of 
public speaking, when quite un- 
necessary, appeared to him the 
most absurd of avy. ‘The question 
ot the abolition of the slave trade 
was not now before the house, and 
when itcame on,he hoped it would be 
decided neither by avarice on the one 
hand, vor favaticism on the other. 


VIL. 


Convention with Russia—Detates on that Subject in the House of Lords 
—In the House of Commons—Vote of Censure proposed on the late 
Ministers— Debate on that Subject in the House of Commons— Mo- 
tion to thank His Majesty for the Dismission of Mr. Pitt—Vote of 
Approbation in favour of the late Ministry. 


HE convention with Russia 
occupied the attention of par- 


liament very early in the session; 
and this, with the debates on the 
censure 
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censure of ministers, vere the prin- 
cipal political subjects which were 
agitated previous to the discussion 
on the definitive treaty, to which 
we think it necessary to appropriate 
an entire chapter. 

The convention with Russia was 
discussed in the house of lords on 
the 13th of November. Lord Ciif- 
ton (Earl of Dernley) expressed 
his satisfaction at having to propose 
a vote of approbation on the con- 
duct of the present ministers in- 
stead of the vote of censure which 
he had deemed it his duty to pro- 
pose against their predecessors. 
The convention ov the table proved 
that the conduct of the present 
leaders of administration was no 
imitation of those whom they had 
succeeded. They were cautious 
net to insult the powers of Europe 
and solicitous to establish on a per- 
manent basis the maritime law of 
nations, on which the prosperity 
and greatness of Great Britain de- 
pended. ‘That code of law, his 
lordship observed, was no novel 
institution ; it was coeval with the 
rise of navigation and conimerce, 
and had been acknowledged by all 
the states of Europe. Yet, such 
was the nature of mankind, and 
such the influence of political inte- 
rests and political prejudices, that, 
during a period of hostility, this 
law had been infringed more than 
once in modern times for the 
purpose of strengthening one of the 
belligerent powers. Against the 
other, or with the view of agran- 
dizing the neutral states, who were 
glad to seize an opportunity of se- 
cretly supporting an ally, or secure- 
ly injuring an adversary. His lord- 


ship reverted to the confederacy of 


17380, so well known as the armed 


neutrality of which the empress of 


Russia was protectress. Their lord- 
ships would recollect in what man- 
ner the danger had been averted. 


But it was not to be wondered at, 
that the glorivus naval victories of 
this country and the extension of 
its commerce, should have 
voked the jealousy of other powers, 
and prompted them to take advap. 
tage of our supposed exhausted gj- 
tuation during a war which had 
already been nine years waged 
against one of the most potent na- 
tions of Europe. His lordship was 
persuaded, that our resources were 
still unexhausted, and adequate to 
the charge of supporting a new 
war, had the commencement of 
hostilities been really necessary. 
But the firmness of his majesty’s 
ministers had happily terminated 
the contest. Having thus traced 
the circumstances antecedent to the 
action off Copenhagen, his lord. 
ship examined the several articles 
ot the treaty. Of these the first 
and most important was, the aban- 
donment of that dangerous propo- 
sition, that free ships made free 
goods. The next point of impor- 
tance was the right of search of 
ships under convoy: a right from 
the exercise of which, however, 
privateers were wisely excepted. 
With regard to contraband of war, 
the third important article, it was 
obvious, that military warlike stores 
alone were included in the contra- 
band articles of war of Russia. 
But by the treaty with Denmark of 
1670, as explained by a subsequent 
treaty concluded in 1780, and by 
that of 1801 concluded with Swe- 
den, naval stores are deemed con- 
traband of war. ‘This distinction 
was not injudicious; as naval 
stores constitnted but a small part 
of the produce of Russia, as her 
marine was in an imperfect state, 
and her seas and rivers during six 
or eight months ot the year, were 
impassable. The fourth :mportant 
point referred to a bleckaded port. 
‘Vhe denomination ot a blockaded 
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port is given where there is, by the 
disposition of the power which at- 
tacks it with ships stationary, or sufhi- 
ciently near, an evident danger of 
entering. Having siated these four 
as the cardinal points of the trea- 
ty, his lordship adverted to the first 
paragraph of the third article, viz. 
that the ships of the neutral powers 
may navigate freely to the ports 
and upon the coasts of the nations 
at war: a mode of expression 
which his lordship conceived to 
bave furnished an effectual preven- 
tion of the neutral from carrying 
the coasting trade of the bellige- 
rent powers during war. Finally, 
he maintained that the treaty, 
thongh perhaps liable to some ver- 
bal objections, had secured to us 
every substantial advantage, and 
had essentially contributed to the 
peace with France: a measure on 
which he would not now comment, 
but to which he hed given his cor- 
dial sapport. His lordship moved 


an humble address of thanks to his 
majesty, for his gracious communi- 


cation to the house of the conven- 
tion with the northern powers. 

Lord Cathcart seconded the mo- 
tion.—-He observed, that, having 
already heard the subject so ably 
discussed, he should offer but few 
observations to their lordships.— His 
lordship, then took a rapid but 
comprehensive view of the disposi- 
tions and conduct of the maritime 
powers in Europe, of the pretensions 
tormed in 1780, by the armed neu- 
trality, of the rise of the late con- 
tederacy and of the vigour and wis- 
dom with which it had been op- 
posed and finally overcome by his 
majesty’s ministers. — But a few 
mouths since, how differénmtwhad 
been our situation; his lordship, fur- 
nished a lively picture of the state of 
Great-Britain, enfeebled bya war, to 
which no period could be assigned. 
ireland under martial law ; her allies 
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conciliated by her foes, threatened 
with ageneral maritime war, with- 
out a single second in her cause, — 
At this crisis, one victory, had open- 
ed to us the Baltic : followed by an 
armistice with Denmark, and a ne- 
gotiation with Russia. By the con- 
vention on the table, the doubtful 
proposition that free bottoms made 
tree goods, was happily resisted, and 
the dignity of Britain asserted and 
maintained in a manner that enti- 
tled it to hiscordial concurrence and 
support. 

Lord Grenville opposed the mo- 
tion, on the principle that an un- 
qualified approbation of a treaty 
which was still under discussion, 
must be premature; and from the 
apprehension that the treaty neither 
did nor would secure to this country 
the objects for which the eontest 
with the northern powers had be- 
gun, he contended, that the pre- 
sent convention was involved in am- 
biguity and doubt; it was perplesed, 
equivocal, and inconclusive; it in- 
vited Denmark and sweden to ac- 
cede to the treaty, which left out 
naval stores as the contraband of 
war: he ought to know, whe- 
ther Sweden had surrendered these 
claims by avy previous treaty ; it 
was a question of the utmost mo- 
ment, which had been forced ov our 
attention, and shonld not be left 
undecided : there were five points 
on which the dispute between this 
country and the northern powers 
depended ; the first, asserted on our 
part, that neutral nations should not 
be allowed in war privileges which 
they had no. right to exercise in 
peace, namely: the conveyance of 
the commodities of a nation at war 
coastways from one portto another 
of that pation, and the conveyance of 
colonial produce to the moiher 
country ; the second point asserted 
was, that free ships did not make 
tree goods ; the third point related 
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to the contreband of any by which 
neutral nations were prohibited car- 
rying to the evemy articles of com- 
merce which might be rendered 
subservient to the parposes of war, 
among which naval stores were sti- 
pulated; the fourth point related 
to convoy, by which vessels sns- 
pected of carrying contraband arti- 
cles of war were not exempted by 
the neutral flag from search ; the 
fifth point referred to blockaded 
porte, by which it was maintained, 
on the part of Fnogland that an 
hostile port, if surrounded by a 
cruising squadron, should be in a 
state of blockade, and any vessel 
attempting to enter it with articles 
of merchandize, or provisions, should 
be seizable as a lawful prize. Hav- 
ing stated the original claims of 
Great-Britain, his lordship proceed 
ed to compare them with the stipu- 
lations of the treaty; he insisted, 
that by the admission of vague and 
doubttul expressions, the principle 
of the convention was invalidated 
Hie appealed to the lord chancellor, 
whether Amefica or anv neutral 
power, might not by the words of 
the present convention assine the 
right of carrying colonial produce to 
France. Hs lordship acknowledged, 
that the political axiom, that free 
bottoms made free goods was not 
established, bat he maintained that it 
had always been undisputed, with 
regard to the third point, of contra- 
band of war. He remarked, that to 
allow Russia to carry saddles, cui- 
rasses, bridles, was nothing ; but 
afier making an enumeration of 
warlike stores, to have left out 
pitch, tar, hemp, cordage, sail- 
cloth, masts, ship-timber, andeven 
ships, was strangely unaccountable. 
His lordship deprecated the idea of 
considering any vessel of which half 
the crew were Russians, or the pro- 
perty of Russia; he preferred the 
old rule by which the captain and 


two - thirds of the crew were te. 
quired to be Russians. With rs. 
spect to the article referring to 
biockaded ports, his lordship la. 
mented the fatal ambiguity of which 
it was susceptible ; formerly, a cryig. 
ing squadron had been sufficient to 
constitute a legitimate blockade; 
bnt now a stationary fleet was ne. 
cessary. Another article, equaily 
prejudicial to us was, that shi 
should not be stopped but upon just 
causes and evident facts. He con. 
tended that suspicion justified search, 
and that toascertain facts, might in — 
most iustances be iaypracticable: he 
admitted that the right of search 
ought not to be given to privateers ; 
but insisted, that with ships of war 
it should be maintained in its full 
extent. His lordship illustrated his 
argument with the supposed case of 
a Danish frigate going into Hrest 
with a Dinish convoy: if the pa- 
pers which were submitted to the 
perusal of the British officer, who 
went on board, should have any ap- 
pearance of regularity, the convoy, 
uader that vessel's protection, might 
be laden with warlike stores, yet 
would search be precluded; be- 
cause the fact was unascertained. 
The lord chancellor replied to the 
allegations of lord Greaville, and af- 
firmed, that the words of the treaty 
were not susceptible of the interpre- 
tation which the noble lord had 
given.—His lordship observed, that 
the introductory part of the treaty, 
like the preamble of a bill, explained 
the necessity of the act, and mani- 
fested the spirit in which it was 
made. By the introductory clauses 
it was evident that a caudid and 
liberal construction was consonant 
with the views and feelings of the 
conttacting parties; he affirmed, 
that the neutral powers could form 
No pretensions to carrying on the 
coasting trade in war. Of the words 
of the treaty: that neutral sbips 
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4 be at liberty to navigate from 
the ports and coasis of nations at 
war; the obvious sense was, that 
when a Russian ship had takenina 
cargo, part of whic h was to be de- 
livered in one port of the enemy's 
country, and part in another port, 
such ship should be at liberty to put 
in at the several ports for which the 
several parts of her cargo were des- 
tined. But if it appeared that 
at any of these places she had 
taken ‘in any part of the enemy 's 
property, for the purpose of convey- 
ing it to other ports, the cargo w ould 
he liable to search and confiscation. 
He repelled the noble lord's asser- 
ton, that the treaty suffered the 
neutra! power to Carry on the calo- 
pial commerce of the enemy. ‘The 
words declared simply, ‘* that this 
country would not consider as hos- 
tile property such goods as, having 
tormerly belonged to the enemy, 
had since been acquired by neutral 
nations :” it was palpable then, that, 
though neutral nations were not re- 
stricted from acquiring the colonial 
produce of the enemy, they would 
be precluded from carrying on the 
colonial trade. On the subject of 
contraband trade, he considered the 
noble lord to have been influenced 
by his feelings rather than cool 
consideration. He contended, that 
the intention of the parties consti- 
tuted the true interpretation of the 
treaty, which was confined to Rus- 
sia, which did not interfere with 
any treaty, we might enter into 
with Sweden or Denmark, and 
which could never furnish either 
Holland or America with a colour- 
able pretext of carrying on contra- 
band trade. With regard to the 
right of search, his lordship acknow- 
ledged that he wished the exercise of 
it was allowed to privateers, which 
tormed a large aud important part of 
the naval interest of this country ; 
but as this might be resisted, and 
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in some instances, could not be 
exercised without a declaration of 
war on one side or the other, he 
judged it wise to yield it altogether, 
The objection urged by lord Gren- 
ville applied not to the right of 
search, but to undue detention at- 
ter it, ‘Lhe captain of the bellige- 
rant power was entitled to go on 
board the vessel protecting the con- 
voy; if he found po room for sus- 
picion, he might decline the search ; 
bat if he discovered sufficient rea- 
sons, he might, without avowing 
them, proceed in the search. His 
lordship concluded by observing, that 
the present was perhaps the most 
unobjectionable treaty that cotild 
have been made, and was, in his opi- 
pion, advantageous and honourable 
to the country. 

Lord Holland said, that he should 
support the motion, but on none of 
the reasons assigned by the mover, 
He concurred in many of lord Grea- 
ville’s sentiments, although he did 
not conceive that the maritime rights, 
which his lordship had so accurately 
defined, were in reality of such mo- 
meotous importance ; vor could he 
forbear reprobating the mode in 
which they had been asserted and 
maintained by this country ata Crisis 
when we were already overwhelmed 
with the calamities of war.—The 
late ministers were, in his opinion, 
accountable for the blood and trea- 
sure of which they had been prodi- 
gal, in support of speculative privi- 
leges. ‘The lord chancellor had failed 
to produce in his mind the convie- , 
tion, that these rights were secured 
to Britain by the present conven- 
tion, He approved the concession 
which had been made, as manifest- 
ing, on our part, amicable disposi- 
tions towards foreign powers.— 
Finally, he voted for the address ; 
thongh he could have wished that 
no discussion, on the merits of the 
treaty, had come before that house, 
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while any part of it was unex- 
plained. 

Lord Malgcrave supported the 
address, though not without some 
apprehensions that the convention 
might prove inefficient_to the end 
proposed. 

Lord Nelson gave the treaty hi8 
anqualified approbation. 

The question being put, was 
sgreed to without a division. 

In the house of commons, the ad- 
dress of thanks was moved onthe 
same day by lord Francis Osborne, 
and seconded by the honourable Mr. 
Ryder, who reminded the house, 
that they stood pledged to his majes- 
ty for ihe maintenance of our naval 
rights, end the support of the mari- 
rime law of Eerope.—He trusted, 
that, by the convention lying on the 
table, these objects were fully at- 
tained, and that, on examination, it 
would be found to have recognized 
and established the legitimate prin- 
ciples of maritime legislation. He 
stated that the treaty had originated 
in the northern confederacy, which 
had started pretensions equally inju- 
rious to the rights and interests of 
this country. ‘The treaty was there- 
tore to be considered as a specific 
selection anddecision of particular 
topics, rather than as a complete 
system of maritime law; and, in 
this view. he conceived it to have se- 
cored every national object: he ob- 
served that the first point of dispute 
was obviated by the specific enume- 
ration of all those articles which were 
to be considered as contraband of war, 
By th~ second clause, permission was 
indeed granted to the neutral powers 
® sail to the ports and aleng the 
coasts of anenemy; but the right 
of sailing from port to port, and 
carrying on trade in every place 
there, for which they had contende 
ed, was strenuously resisted. —-The 
third clause, contained an absolute 
yenepciation Of the principle; that 


free ships make free goods, a 

ciple than which none could haye 
been more dangerous or detrimentaj 
to the commerce of Britain. Mr 
Ryder added, that the right of block. 
ade was defined with a precision 
which effectually precluded dispute, 
Jt was admitted thet the blockadi 
squadron should be stationary, though 
not confined to a particular peint; 
a due regard was also paid to the 
danger which neutral ships would 
incor in entering a blockaded port, 
The last in its consequences, the 
most alarming innovation of the 
northern powers, was that by which 
the simple declaration of an officer 
was to supercede search, and deter. 
mine the quality of the goods receiy. 
ed into any particular ship. By the 
treaty, the right of search was re- 
established, subject indeed to certain 
conciliatory regulations, which, with- 
out rendering our claims less valid, 
rendered them less offensive, and 
which, far from being the subject of 
censure, were particularly entitled 
to commendation. Mr. Ryder con- 
cluded, with congratulating the 
house on its decided rejection of 
those timid counsels which would 
have recommended the surrender 
rather than the maintenance of the 
right, and would have prescribed a 
mode of conduct similar to that 
adopted by the administration of 
1780, when the armed neutrality 
existed ; he paid some compliments 
to the naval gallantry displayed in 
the Baltic, and most cordially as- 
sented to the address. 

Mr Grey said, that little as he 
was inclined to oppose the address, 
he could not pass in silence the con- 
cluding part of the right honourable 
gentleman's speech, in which he 
felt himself implicated. The pacific 
counsels which he had offered to the 
house, he still deemed such as the 
exigencies of the moment, and thein- 
terest of the country dictated. With 
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respect to the present convention, 
he regarded it as a judicious com- 
promise, deserving some, but not 
unqualified approbation: he could 
not but observe, that the house 
were called upon for an address, 
in which unanimity was expect- 
ed, and in which epithets were 
applied to the treaty _which it 
probably merited, at atime when 
no official notification of its accep. 
tance by the Swedish and Danish 
courts, bad been received ; nor was 
the manner in which the address 
had been moved and secended less 
curious. After a regular analysation 
of the treaty, the house had arrived 
at this conclusion, that the dispute 
ended precisely where it began, and 
that the dispute was settled in such 
a way, that every thing was left as 
every thing stood before the dispute 
existed: — There was a common 
story of aman, who boasted “ that 
by his will he had left room fora 
fine law suit;” ministers might also 
think that they had left plenty of 
room for a renewal of the contest. 
Ithad been pretended, Mr. Grey 
remarked, that any futare contro- 
versy with Sweden and Denmark, 
respecting naval stores, as contraband 
of war, was precluded by previous 
treaties; but he doubted, whether 
the acceding powers might not avail 
thetaselves of the omission of naval 
stores in the enumeration of articles, 
contraband of war. He admitted, 
that the renunciation of the prin- 
ciple, that free bottoms make free 
goods, was complete, and that we 
had gained much by the article re- 
specting blockade ; yet, if we had 
not adopted their dehuition, we had 
given up our own; we had given 
up the definition by which all the 
coast of Holland was ina state of 
blockade, when the blockading ships 
were in Yarmouth reads. He con- 
fessed, that the article, which re- 
gulated the trade ef neutrals along 
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the hostile coast, was not to bis ap- 
prehension, perfectly intelligible. 
On his first perusal of this article, 
he had conceived it to be a permis- 
sion to neutrals to trade on the coasts 
of the belligerent power, and he 
still doubted, whether it did not 
amount to such permission: a nev- 
tral ship might go from one port to 
another to deliver the neutral port of 
her cargo; but enemies’ property 
might be brought.on the account of 
neutrals; commercial houses might be 
established by neutrals in the trad- 
ing towns of the belligerent power; 
and though the enemy could not thus 
be supplied with naval stores, yet, 
according to his construction of the 
Swedish treaty, the enemy might, 
by those means, be furnished with 
them. The limitations of the rightoft 
search, had his cordial approbation; 
and on the whole, though he would 
not say that the measures to which 
we had resorted at the commence- 
ment of thedispute, were then jus- 
tifiable : he rejoiced too sincerely in 
its termination, not to give the ad- 
dress of thanks his support. 

Lord Temple reprobated the treaty 
by which we had conceded al! for 
which we contended ; perhaps mi- 
nisters might be able to assign rea- 
sons for their dereliction of princi- 
ples which their predecessors had 
deemed inviolable. It was the first 
act of their administration, and they 
only could shew whether it augurel 
an administration, long, firm, vi- 
gorous, dignified and succesful. — 
‘© They might be justified by neces. 
sity—necessity alone could justify 
them.” His lordship added, * ‘They 
have struck that flag, which Mr. 
Sheridan declared, oug)t never to 
disappear tillthe nation itself was 
overwhelmed.” 

Lord Hawkesbury replied to Mr 
Grey s remark, that no officia! infor- 
mation of the treaty had been laid 
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before the house; that it had been 
communicated by his majesty bin- 
self, in his speech from the throne : 
he contended, that the treaty neither 
was as Mr. Grey had said, a com- 
promise, nor, as lord ‘Temple had 
stigmatized it, a surrender; its os- 
tensible object had been not to ac- 
quire new, but to preserve antient 
rights; the very pillars of our na- 
tional pre-eminence and prosperity. 
His lordship observed, that the ma- 
ritime power of Britain, was the re- 
sult of that system of policy, which 
was completed during the common- 
wealth, by the enactment of the na- 
vigation laws: the principle thus 
established was, that the commerce 
ot Bri:ain should be limited by her 
navigation, and if these clashed, the 
former was to be sacrificed to the 
latter. Such had been the effects of 
these salutary laws, that on the prin- 
ciples laid down by the confederacy, 
we had nothing to gain, and every 
thing to lose. The navigation of 
krance, his lordship stated, to have 
been on the contrary, too much for 
her commerce, she had therefore laid 
a small tonnage on foreign shipping 
entering her ports in peace, and she 
encouraged it in time of war. The 
object of France would then be to 
consign her commerce to neutrals, 
& order to strengthen her military 
marine. His lordship admitted, that 
on our part, the exercise of these 
rights should be rendered as much 
as possible inoffensive. His lordship 
quoted a passage from the treaty, to 
prove, that it was not meant as a 
new code of maritime law, but as 
a settlement of certain differences, 
which had arisen between this coun- 
iry and the northof Europe. Alter 
a regular analysis of the respective 
articles of the treaty, his lordship 
begged to call the attention of the 
house to that clause of it, which 
stipulated that no ship should be 
considered as belonging to the power 


whose flag it bears, unless the cap- 
tain and one half of the mariners 
were natives of the country: by 
those who were aware how grossly 
neutral colours had been abused, this 
regulation would not be deemed na- 
important to Great-Britain. It had 
been objected, his lordship remark- 
ed, that the treatv was ambiguous; 
that ministers ought to have gained 
more, or ceded less: be had the 
firmest conviction, that the treaty 
did enough ; it was framed with all 
the accuracy of which language was 
susceptible; it substantiated our 
rights ; it respected those of our ad- 
versaries ; and, without arrogating 
more superiority than was meet, 
contained an ample recognition of 
all that was essential to us as the 
first maritime power on the globe. 

Dr. Lawrence objected to the 
treaty, that instead of weakening, it 
was calculated to augment the power 
and influence of Russia. He was 
answered by Lord Glenbervie. 

Mr. Sturgess conceived the treaty 
to be not a compromise, but a sur- 
render of every object which we 
could fairly desire. 

Mr. Newbolt concurred in his 
opinions. 

Mr, Erskine expressed his appro- 
bation of the manner in which the 
convention had been concluded, He 
believed, that we owed to it the res- 
toration of peace. He hoped that 
the peace would be lasting, and be 
was persuaded that it must be so, if 
it was pursued with that spirit in 
which it was made. If the treaty in 
question was a compromise, Mr. 
Erskine observed, in the language of 
Mr. Burke, that almost every ho- 
map benefit was founded on com- 
promise: it 1s better we should give 
and take than be rigid with each 
other: if we would be wise, we 
must not be subtle disputants, Mr. 
Erskine trusted, that ministers would 
adopt the same liberal conduct to- 
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wards their fellow subjects, which 
had couciliated their foes. He was 
confident that th Lasiish, ii go- 
uuder pure English laws, 
the words of Mr. 

1 grapple with 


verued 
would, to use 
Burke, ciing to an 
us against a0} ditficulty. Merely 
t ) assent to the measure before the 
house, Woui i, Mr. Erskive said, but 
coldiy express his sentiments. He 
approved, he cordially concurred in 
it, and he thought ministers had 
entitled themselves to the gratiLude 
ot the public. 

Sir William Scott expatiated on 
the wisdom by which the treaty had 
been dictated, and the happiacss 
chat would result from it. 

Mr. Tierney solemnly concurred 
in the motion. The present minis- 
ters, he said, had pledged them- 
scives to use their honest endea- 
vours to obtain peace, and had ful- 
filled the pledge. I am sensible, 
coutinued Mr, ‘Llierney, of the dith- 
culties under which the country 
labours, but I see no cause for de- 
spair : Ithink I see a ray ot hope, 
I trust I shall not be disappointed. 
] trust that ministers are determined 
to act upon the only system by which 
the nation can be restored to its for- 
mer splendor and greatness. 

The question was carried without 
a division, 

A motion for a vote of censure 
on the late ministers was introduced 
in the house of commons on the 
12th of April, by Sir Francis Bur- 
dett; who prefaced his motion by 
saying, that the time was at length 
arrived.when certainty was to take 
place of conjecture, and we were 
to learn to estimate the principles, 
profession, and practice of those 
mea, who had long held the cxe- 
cutive power in this country; it 
how became our duiy to take are 
truspect of the conduct of ihose mini- 
siers, and of the objects which hod 
been their pretexts fer the comineu- 
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cement and contiauance of the late 
hostilities ; above all it was incum- 
bent on us to revert to the mischic- 
vous alterations which these mini- 
sters had introduced into our laws, 
the encroachments which they had 
made on our free constitution, and 
the open war which they had main- 
tained against the rights and pro- 
perty, peace and security of the 
peop'e. Here Sir Francis adverted 
to the origin of the war which he 
atirmed to have been neither un- 
avoidable por just : the minister 
had, he said, deluded former par- 
liaments, iuto war, for pretended 
objects, allof which had been yield- 
ed by the peace, whilst the mini- 
sters, with one hand, had heaped 
abuse upon abuse, burthea upon 
burthen on the back of the people ; 
with the other, he had taken from 
them every thing valuable in the 
constitution, which rendered their 
burthen supportable. There was no 
condition of men however high or 
but had undergone a change. 
The situation of the king, the queen, 
and the prince of Wales, of both 
houses of parliament, the judges, 
the laws, the magistracy, the mi- 
litia, the bank, the « ity of London, 
the East and West-Indies, Scotland, 
aod Jreland, was ail « hanged. Jn- 
novation had been resisted by in- 
novation. The preservation of tran- 
quillity had been the pretence for 
war, but the real object was to sub- 
jugate the people. It was against 
the chartered rights and privileges 
of Englishmen, that ministers had 
declared hostilities, and their nume- 
rous failures abroad were out- 
numbered by their more calamitous 
victories at home. In the first of 
these victories, Sir Francis included 
the new restrictions on the liberty 
of the press: he mast 
Sir Francis) be a bold man, who 
will put pen to paper, now that the 
punishment of libel is altered, and 
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the second conviction made trans- 
portation to Botany Bay. Libel is 
the easiest of charges to be brought 
against men. A man deaf and dumb, 
who can neither read nor write, may 
be guilty of libel; a sign post is 
a libel ; a scarecrow set up ina gar- 
den is a libel; the motions of our 
hands and fingers are libels. Sir 
Francis here recapitalated what he 
termed unconst?tutional innovations. 
The judges had been made depend- 
ent on the crown, by the reversion of 
Jarge salaries on withdrawing from 
office ; Star-chamber sentences had 
been pronounced for trivial of- 
fences; judgment had been sus- 
pended daring years over the heads 
of those who had been convicted 
of libel ; the judges were in the 
habit of remanding to prison con- 
victed persons, to be brought up 
for judgment at a tuture day; a 
ney trial had been granted in 
criminal cases; freedom of speech 
had been violated, and fifty 
persons prohibited assembling to 
discuss political grievances, under 
penalty of death, by military ex- 
ecotion; the trial by jury bad, in va- 
rious instanc es, been superceded 
by the arbitrary jurisdiction of 
commissioners and justices. By the 


income (ax an inquisitorial power 


had becoa created, nor was its value 
a remedy tor the evils it had gene- 
rated, unicss the principle of it was 
brand ihinfamy. Landed pro- 
pe riy had been confiscated, under 
the pa hiative term of a sale for the 
Wynd tax ; but was a tax property ? 
what did a man purchase by it? 
Nothing bot the probability of an 
additional tax. A new tax might 
be levied, to be sold i its turn. The 
landholder must advance sixteen, 
seventecn, or eighteen years’ taxes 
atonce, or government would put 
in a Co- pre prietor with him who 
had 2 prior cleim on his estate 
Sir Francis next touched on the bar- 


rassing system of stamp taxatidn, 
which had converted the cou 
into an excise office ; and the 
pie into spies and informers, te prey 
on one another ; the whole practice 
of custody had also been changed ; 
prisoners might be transferred from 
one gaoler to another, or confined 
in distant places. The treason laws 
had been revised, because the old 
law of Edward the Third was too 
clear and distinct: constructive trea- 
son might be discovered in meet- 
ings for parliamentary reform : mi- 
nisters had made new laws, to es- 
tablish the doctrine of constructive 
treason, and they had put, under 
the influence of the crown, the 
judges by whom those laws were 
to be executed. It had been said 
of Caligula, that his laws were 
written too small, and hang too 
high, for any one to read them , 
cur ministers made laws which 
every man might read, and no man 
understand, They had erected bas- 
tilles; they had chosen military posts; 
they had encircled the country with 
barracks ; they had preferred mi- 
lvtary force to the civil power; they 
had organised a system of spies and 
informers ; they bad paralysed the 
public mind: men in office were 
no longer worthy of trast, and the 
people were now incapable of con- 
fidence. A new system of police 
on the plan of the old despotism 
f France had been formed, anda 
new pence officer, with an im- 
mense salary, under the title of third 
secretary of state, created. Men 
needy and abject had been invested 
with jadicial powers, and secret 
dungeons were under their direc- 
tion. The money extorted from the 
people, had been sent out of the 
kingdom, withent even the for- 
mality of a parliamentary ratifica- 
tion; and German mercenarics 
bronght into it. Year after year the 
habeas corpus act had been sus- 
pended, 
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ended, ministers had issued gene- 
ral warrants, and marked for arresr, 
those against whom they had to 
but those from whom they 
Ot the 


some had 


not 
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might extort information. 


victims thus selected, 


been plunged into the horrors of 


Cold Bath Fields ; others more for- 
tunate committed to the houses of 
messengers, whose business it was 
to pump their prisoners. After this 
process, (Sit Francis continued ) it 
had been customary to bring up the 
prisoner for examination, when the 
first question pat, by the dignified 
mavistrates in the phraseology of a 
thieftaker, was: whether he would 
sing outor not? The untortunate men 
who preferred hunger to false in- 
formation, were then sent to Cold 
Bath Fields, and after a detention of 
two, three, or even seven years in 
prison, after a long privation of the 
society of their wives and children, 
they had finally been permitted to 
rejoin and partake the misery of 
their starving families. Ministers 
had even prevailed on the house 
to reject the petitions of these un- 
fortunate men, and to pass a bill of 
indemnity tor their persecutors, Sir 
Francis stigmatised this measure, 
as a final and fatal blow to the con- 
stitution; another indemnity bill, 
and the people of England, like the 
people of Ireland, might reyorce in 
being exonerated from the burthen 
ofa parlhement; and that house 
might also be ordered by an act of 
suicidal justice, to terminate its 
ewn existence. Sir Francis here 
contended that no man’s life would 
be deemed sate if ministers com- 
mitted such acts with impunity, if 
the house of commons which had 
once been the guardian of the peo- 
pie should become the tool and 
minion of their oppressors, He ad- 
ded, that he had expected trom 
therm some proofs of those deep laid 
plots and conspiracies whose exist- 


ence had been announced: that he 
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was entitled to demand the contents 
ot those green boxes and green bags 
which had been submitted to cho- 
sen committees but studiously with- 
held from the house. Much had 
been said of the blessings of our 
constitution, but what he would 
ask, was the preseot state of the 
country? A debt of five hundred 
and fatty millions, barracks, and bas- 
tilles. Instead of the habeas corpus 
act, an army of spics and informers, 
an inguisition of property, and of 
political opinions, a cramped and 
corrupted press : a gagged and beg- 
gared people, pensioned justices, 
eventually salaried judges. An exe- 
cutive power without responsibility, 
an aristocracy without dignity, a 
credulous parliament, and indemni- 
hed ministers; yet deplorabie as 
was the situation of this country, 
that of Ireland, was yet more com- 
pletely so. Sir Francis here re- 
verted to the American war, whea 
he said, Ireland left to herselt, ex- 
hibited the grand spectacle of a 
volunteer army, self-raised, selt- 
paid, self-cloathed, self-armed, not 
subject to martial law, a debating 
army chusing its own officers, caa- 
vassing public measures, submitting 
to no other aiticles of war than pub- 
lic opinion, no other mutiny bill than 
private honour. ‘The honourable 
baronet proceeded to state, that short- 
ly after the settlement of 1762, the 
Irish people had discovered that 
they had only exchanged the direct 
controul of the English parliament, 
for the indirect management of the 
English minister; that the owners cf 
the representation were the only 
gainers, whilst the representatives, 
trom the advanced wages of cor- 
ruption, became worse ; they had 
soon been convinced, that the tur. 
mation of a national debt and na- 
tiona! bank, was at their expense 
and for the profit of the English 
minister, that the distributor: of 
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these sums was his factor, the se- 
cretary of the Jord lieutenant, and 
that places in parliameut had risen 
from eight hundred to two thou- 
sand, and even from little or no- 
thing, to three, four, and five 
thousand pounds. The people of 
Ireland, Sir Francis added, had 
been convinced by Mr. Pitt's elo- 
quence of the necessity of reform, 
he had been assured, that many 
proprietors of boroughs had volun- 
tarily offered to surrender their un- 
constitutional power: but Mr. Pitt 
having become prime minister of 
England, had strenuously opposed 
the very measure, which he was the 
first to suggest ; but studiously as 
that right honourable gentleman 
might have sought oblivion for his 
former patriotism, his speeches when 
he was the Thatched House orator, 
replete with good sense and truth, 
had made an impression which was 
not to be effaced. Sir l’rancis Bur- 
dett here followed the silent pro- 
gress of the friends for reform to 
the year 1794, when the celebrated 
test of brotherhood was composed, 
the members of which were pledged 
to perseverve in their endeavours to 
obtain a full and adequate repre- 
sentation of the people of Ireland. 
In 1703, the subject of reform had 
occupied the attention of parlia- 
ment; and no fewer than eleven 
committees had taken it into con- 
sideration. At this juncture, Mr, 
Pitt had thrown his gauntlet of de- 
fiance to the Irish people, and 
dictated to the independent parlia- 
ment, the notorious conyention bill, 
the object of which was to dissolve 
all political societies. From that pe- 
yiod, the societies had held private 
meetings, and perseveringly main- 
tained the principles of union and 
reform. It was the union of Irish- 
men which had alarmed ministers : 
the disunion of the churchman, ca- 
tholic, and presbyterian, had aided 
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their design against Ireland, 
Francis here stated the rise of the 
torturing and racking system; by 3 
paper posted against their door 
the catholics had been commanded 
to quit their habitations in five. og 
ten days, and proceed to the pyo. 
vince of Connaught, under pain of 
being sent to heli. ‘The mandets 
having been disobeyed, fanatics hod 
repaired to the houses of these ¢. 
tholics, expelled their families apd 
fired their dwellings. Several of the 
authors of the outrage had been com. 
mitted to prison, tried, and, with 
the exception of one who afie;. 
wards received pardon, acquitted. 
After such a procedure the catholics, 
dreading a repetition of the outrage, 
had deprived the orangemen (the 
aggressors) of arms; they were them- 
seives disarmed: and of this the 
ministers had availed themselves to 
foment the disseations of sectaries, 
and exasperate the madness of par- 
ty. A military tribunal had bees 
erected, where, without the mock- 
ery of law, whole tribes were sea- 
tenced and hurried on board teo- 
ders. Sir Francis entered into an 
historical account of the severities 
practised in Ireland ; as the means 
of effecting the Union. He then 
contended that the motives of the 
Irish people, for urging the subject 
of reform, were just: Mr. Pitts 
reform had, he said, been projected 
during the regency. He had sug- 
gested an union of which the tes 
were force and stratagem, and thece- 
ment blood. Such was the success 
that had attended the operations of 
ministers ; their trophies, were the 
liberties of the country ; their ac 
quisitions, the purchase of the te 
presentation of Ireland, and a com- 
plete revolution in the represeple- 
tion of England. “ When I reflect 
on the enormities committed in Ire- 
land (added the Baronet) [I am 
ashamed of my species; and can we 
perm 
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permit these cruchies to be washed 
» Lethe and forgotten *” Sir Bran- 
? 1 his speech with av ant- 


f s closed i d 
al to the country an 

mated appeal 
Mr. Pitt's 


that house. He quoted 
words at the ierunination of the Ame- 
nean war, that the only altermative 
was “reform or ruin.” He demanded 
an inquiry into the conduct of the 
late administration, as an example 
to the future, end a guarantee of se- 
curity tothe people. He cooclud- 
ed bv declaring, that if, afler vio- 
lations of the constutulion, unex- 


ampled in boldness and turpitude, 
no enquiry was granted, he should 


7 ‘ ~~ da 
be forced to belicve that the desti- 


nies of France did, indeed, lead that 
country to universal empite, whilst 
this was devoted to slavery and de- 
truction. 

Mr. Sturt seconded the motion. 

Lord Temple said, he shoula got 
attempt to answer a speech in which 
there was more of assumption of 
argument than in any that had been 
delivered in that house.—‘ihe ho- 
nourable baronet had no new rea- 
son to adduce for a motion which 
was to falsify every vote of parlia- 
ment during a long and prosperous 
administration ; to the late ministers 
nothing ought to be imputed subse- 
quent to the mouth ot February, 
1801. Sir Francis Burdett had per- 
sisted in attributing the origin and 
object of the war to the anxiety of 
the Britise cabinet for the restora- 
tion of the French monarchy. Then 
it had been repeatedly proved, that 
the war had, on our part, been de- 
fensive, that its object was, to repel 
Jacobi politics and philosophy, and 
to preserve our invaiusb'e constitu- 
tion. Lord Temple observed, that 


the honourable baronet had talked of 


Lastilles aod imprisonment, that he 
had assumed the sole object of the 
united Irishmen to be parliamentary 
reform.——He had forgotten the 
declarations made by the two Sheers 
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and Arthur O'Connor, by which 
it appeared that reform was but the 
watch-word of traivers for revolu- 
tion: the neble lord concluded with 
a panegyric on Mr. Pitt, as the sa- 

viour and restorer of the country, 
Mr. Archdale said, that after the 
melancholy information he had re- 
ceived trom the honourable baronet, 
he was prompted to rise were it 
merely to ascertain his own exis- 
tence, he begged leave to acknow- 
ledge the compliments which hed 
been paid te the Inch parliament as 
a cruel and even suicidal body of mea, 
With regard to the ministerial war- 
ture levied in Ireland, he would 
maint4in that, from the commences 
ment of the war to the union, there 
had been a series of acts of conces- 
sion and conciliation: he adverted 
to the militia bill, and the Roman 
catholic bill, under the government 
ot lord Westmoreland ; he said, more 
goud laws had been made then thap 
under all the lord-liceutenants from 
lord Wentworth down to lord Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam, who succeeded 
him. The next governmeat, he said, 
Was a government of self defence, 
assailed by rebellion, it was com- 
pelied to parry torce by force. With 
respect to the tree-quartering of the 
army, he would only say, that it 
was notan act of the late ministry, 
but of that regretted leader Sir Ra!ph 
Abercrombie. He contended, that 
the union with Ireland, was the 
work of beneticence and wisdom, 
and that ts authors would be enti- 
tled to the venera ion and gratitude 
of posterity: he would leave the 
honourab'e baronet to hear from 
other naiions what character the 
Evglish had maintained abroad : 
he trusted that this united nation 
vould pronounce its own eulogy at 
home. For the right honourable 
gentleman, against whom the mo- 
tion was more pasticularly directed, 
he felt venerwtion ; and if, he added, 
afler 
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after a ministerial career of difficul- 
ties unequalled, exertions uncea- 
sing, and popularity undiminish- 
ed, he chose to rest from the ser- 
vices of the crown which he had 
asserted, and the country which he 
had saved; if, after this, there 
should be made an attempt to cri- 
minate his merits, to that house it 
might be enough to say in the words 
of the gentleman's illustrious father: 
‘© You know these hands are clean,” 
to his accuser it might not be too 
much to say : 

Disce puer virtutem ex me, verumque 

laborem; Fortunam ex alits. 

Mr. Jones cordially approved the 
motion. 

Lord Belgrave said, that the ho- 
pnourable baronet had expatiated on 
the cruelties exercised against those, 
who during the suspension of the 
habeas corpus had been arrested.— 
His lordship was prepared to 
prove, that every protection had 
been given them which their situa- 
tion afforded. His lordship then 
enumerated the various indications 
of sedition and disloyalty which had 
not only justified, but demanded the 
adoption of coercive measures. His 
lordship concluded by observing, that 
he should not simply refuse his sup- 
port to the motion made by Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, he should propose to the 
house the tollowing amendment : 
‘ That the thanks of this house be 
returned to his majesty’s late mini- 
sters, for their eminent services, in 
the exertions they made to preserve 
to us unimpaired the blessings we 
enjoyed during the whole of the late 
contest.” 

‘Lhe speaker suggested to his lord- 
ship the irregularity of this proce- 
dure, and recommended to him to li- 
mit himself to anegative of the ori- 
ginal motion. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the amendment 
though not unprecedented, would be 


an unasual course, and he therefor 
requested that it might be with, 
drawa. 

Lord Belgrave acquiesced ‘in the 
suggestion, reserving to himself the 
right of bringing forward the pro 
position contained in his amendmen 
on a future occasion. 

Mr. Ellison stremuously opposed 
the original motion, 

Mr. Bouverie cordially support. 
ed it. 

Sir Robert Buxton said, that there 
never had been a war accompanied 
by rebellion, in which so few per. 
sons had suffered. He had heen on 
two committees relative to Cold 
Bath Fields prison, and was con- 
vinced that no cruelty existed there, 

Mr. Alexander strongly reprobated 
the motion. 

Sir William Elford found nothing 
in the baronet's speech applicable to 
the late administration; the strictures 
it contained implied a censore on that 
house for enacting the laws and sane- 
tioning the measures against which 
it was particularly directed. He 
contended that some part of the ho- 
nourable baronet's speech, was ali- 
bel on the Irish parliament, and an 
apology for Irish rebels, he decided- 
ly negatived the motion. 

The house then divided, when 
there appeared for the motion 39, 
against it 240, 

Lord Belgrave gave notice, that 
he should bring forward the subject 
of his amendment in the shape ofa 
motion soon atier the recess. 

On Friday May the 7th, Mr. Ni 
cholls rose to move for an address to 
his majesty, thanking him for the 
removal of the right honourable 
William Pitt from his councils. 
He had been induced to select this 
gentleman, not only because be 
stood prominent in the late adau- 
nistration, but because circumstances 
applied to him exclusive of his col 

leagues: 
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Jeagues : he would, he said, direct the 
attention of the house to the causes 
end consequences of that war into 
which this gentleman had plunged 
his country. The ostensible object 
of the contest had been to protect 
Holland, and to deliver the Austrian 
Low Countries, from the arms of 
France. Holland now was subdued, 
and the Austrian Low Countries 
formed an integral part of the 
French empire. The advocates for 
the peace attached importance to 
the cession of the island of Ceylon, 
because it was wrested from the 
hands of France; the adversaries 
of the peace, on the contrary, con- 
demned the cession of the Cape to 
Holland, by which the power and 
influence of France were augment- 
ed. Another object had been to 
obtain mdemnity for the past and 
security for the future, by trans- 
ferring to our own dominion some 
of the French provinces: but French 
power so far from being diminished, 
was beyond all calculation increas- 
ed, In the career of victory France 
had more than realized the dreams 
of ambition. It was obvious that 
she had been enabled to prescribe 
to us the terms of peace. An 
equally important object of the war 
had been, to counteract the effect 
of French principles. Mr Ni- 
cholls would not say that he per- 
tectly accorded with Mr. Burke and 
the partizans of the war, with re- 
gard to the views of the authors 
and promoters of the French revo- 
lotion. bat admitting that these 
had been to destroy the consti- 
tuted awhorities of France; ad- 
mitting that we were deeply in- 
terested in controulng such an 
event, as a successful insurrection 
in the very heart of Europe; that 
there existed, universally, a spirit 
of insubordination, which threat- 
ened the subversion of every con- 
stituted authority in Europe; ad- 


mitting all this, still it would not 
appear that these evils had found a 
corrective in war: the constituted 
authorities in France were not re- 
established ; an example of suc- 
cessful insurrection had been given 
to this country, and if disaffection 
ever existed init, the calamities 
entailed by war were ill calculated 
to assuage discontent. It might, 
however, be said, that, in this 
country, jacobin principles were at 
an end; he would answer, that 
such principles, in this country, had 
never existed. Discontents there 
might have been; but that the 
constituted authorities were ever 
odious to the body of the people 
was a calumny unsupported, and 
even contradicted by facts; there 
had been trials for treason; the 
habeas corpus act had been sus- 
pended, and individuals arrested ; 
yet, with all its activity, govern- 
ment had failed to prove, that the 
mass of Englishmen had ever 
t!ought of renouncing their alle. 
giance, In anxiety to avoid distant 
and probably imaginary dangers, 
Mr. Pitt had rushed upon real and 
terrific evils. Mr. Nicholls meant 
not to blame the peace; it was 
such as the situation of the country 
rendered necessary ; it was such as 
had been forced on us by the war. 
In reverting to the manner in which 
this war had been conducted, Mr. 
Nicholls stated three political max- 
ims which had been violated by the 
late minister; they were the max- 
ims of Machiavel, of a statesman 
whose abilities would at least be re- 
spected : in the first, he warns mi- 
nisters never to trust the represen- 
tations of emigrants ; who, if they 
were not themselves deceived, could 
scarcely fail to deceive others, The 
right honourable gentleman had 
unfortunately borrowed his ideas 
respecting the state of France, from 
the emigrant French nobility; un- 

mindful 
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mindful of the salutary cautions 
suggested by experience, and unin- 
fluenced by the example of his 
predecessors, who had confided in 
the representations of the emigrants 
of America. Thesecond Machie- 
valian maxim was, never to rely on 
the prospect of destruction impend- 
ing on the finances of an enemy. 
Here Mr. Nicholls exposed the tu- 
tility of those calculations, by which 
the destruction of France was de- 
duced from her approaching bank: 
ruptey. Mr. Nicholls next con- 
sidered the ambiguity of the late 
minister's conduct, as in part pro- 
ductive of his failures in war: such 
had been his policy that it was pro- 
blematical, whether we fought as 
the foe of France, or as the ally 
of the French king. The king of 
Prussia had wisely consulted his 
own interest in renouncing our alli- 
ance, as soon as he discovered that 
we had leagued with Austria to 
humble and dismember France: 
by the same policy we had been 
deprived of the co-operation and 
confidence of the more respectable 
emigrants. ‘Ihe surrender of Tou- 
Jon and Valenciennes had thrown 
a light on our real views which 
betrayed our ambition, Mr. Ni- 
cholis reprobated the subsidizing 
system, and deplored the sacrifice 
of blood and treasure which had 
been made, in fruitless attempts to 
reduce St. Domingo. Referring to 
the atfairs of Egypt, he censured 
ministers for having annulled that 
wise convention, by which the 
country might have been evacuated 
without the expense of one life or 
one guinea. He condemned the 
rejection of the frst consul’s pacific 
offer, at a time when he was known 
to have been a leader of the par- 
ty, who were disposed to culti- 
vate amity with this country; on 
the same fallacious principle, Aus- 
tria had been instigated to renew the 


war, and had been precipitated inte 
new calamities. Mr. Nicholls 
adverted to the dispute with the 
northern powers, which he att. 
boted to the refusal of the British 
minister to sufrender Malta to the 
emperor of Russia. He asked 
whether it had not been better that 
Malta shou!d be uader the dominion 
of Russia, than in the POSsession of 
Naples? Was it not now more 
liable to the aggression of France? 
And was it not rather to be desired 
than dreaded, that Russia our ally 
should possess a naval station in the 
Mediterranean? Mr. Nicholls ae. 
know ledged that he rejoiced in the 
peace: but it was such a peace ag 
could have been vindicated owy by 
a disastrous war. He would not 
that the country was exhausted, but 
he would contend, that no after. 
efforts, which it might have made, 
would have procured peace on bet- 
ter terms, Tlitherto, Mr. Nicholls 
said, he had contemplated the laie 
minister as our director in war; in 
what light did he appear in peace? 
Not, indeed, without an active spi- 
rit of speculation, but of a speca- 
lation worthy only of a Mississippi 
projector, a Law. Of his financial 
adinivistration the prominent fea- 
tures were, the income tax, the 
redemption of the Jand-tax, the 
system of paper-money, andthe ad- 
dition of two hundred and fiftys 
eight millions to the national debt. 
By measures such as these, be said, 
the funds might be buoyed up, and 
capitalists patronized: but the 
tradesman was impoverished—the 
public not enriched; every article 
of consumption was advanced in 
price ; in the poor houses thousands 
had perished. He next commented 
on the progress of corruption, which, 
he affirmed, the late minister 
had carried to a point of which 
there was neither parallel nor ¢x- 
ample, In corroboration of his 
argu: 
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ggument, he instanced the exten- 
gion of peerages and pensions dur- 
ing his administration : he re- 
proached him with having held out 
to the catholics, the idea that his 
resignation was the effe.t ot his 
veal in their cause. He animad. 
verted on the civil list debt, and 
the mawner in which it had been 
contracted : money had been ad- 
vanced to he king's sons, for the 
purpore of reodering them depen 
dant on the minister ; he contended 
that in a cc nstitutional view, an 
application should have been made 
to that house, which had uniformly 
evineed its readiness to support the 
dignity of the royal family. He 
concluded with moving, that an 
humble address be presented to his 
majesty, expressive of the thanks 
af the house to his majesty, for 
having removed the right honour- 
able William Pitt from his coun- 
cus. 

Mr. Jones seconded the motion. 

Lord Belgrave said, that he 
could not imagine the honourable 
mover to have been serious, since 
it was notorious that the late mi- 
nister, instead of having received 
his dismissal, had voluntarily retired 
trom his majesty's service. He had the 
most sanguive expectation that the 
motion, which he was about to make, 
would receive the most cordial sup- 
port: it constituted a general vote of 
approbation of the conduct of the 
laie war, in which were included 
ail the ministers entrusted with the 
concerns of government, during that 
momentous period, but which par- 
ticularly distinguished his majesty’s 
late chancellor of the exchequer, so 
long the leader of his counsels, and 
the palladium of his people His 
lordship proceeded to draw a strik- 
1g contrast between the situation 


of Great-Britain at the close of 


1792, and at the commencement 
ei 1802. At that period, she had 
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to contend not only with the 
French nation, but with French 
principles ; not merely a foreign, 
but a domestic foe. By the vigi- 
lance and wisdom of his majesty's 
government, an insolent enemy had 
been repelled, treachery unmasked, 
and the horrors of civil discord a- 
verted, In the conduct of the late 
war, the ministers had been emi- 
nently successtul: it was the opi- 
nion of one of our most glorious 
heroes, that the victory of the Nile 
was attributable to those who had 
planned the expedition. In India 
our glory had been no less tran- 
scendant. His lordship then ad- 
verted to the union with Ireland; 
the salutary effects of which were, 
he said, already visible; but to 
whom did the country owe this 
most important domestic acquisiton, 
but to the late chancellor of the ex- 
chequer: it was the fruit of his 
wisdom, diligence, and persever- 
auce. His lordship proceeded to 
censider the financial talents of his 
right honourable friend: he extol- 
ed the magnanimity with which he 
had preserved, untouched, the 
sinking fund, and the courage with 
which he had proposed, and esta- 
blished an income tax. His lord- 
ship considered the system of fi- 
nance, by which the late chancellor 
had maintained the integrity. of the 
sinking fund, asthe magna charta 
of credit, asa principle that would 
be sacred to all future ministers, 
and dear toafter ages. Lord Belgrave 
made a transition from the public 
to the private character of his ho- 
nourable friend ; and concluded an 
animated and eloquent panegyric, 
with moving: that it be resolved, 
that it is the opinion of this house, 
that by the wisdom, energy, and 
firmness of his majesty, during 
the late contest. supported by the 
unparalleled exertions of our ficets 
and armics, and by the magnani- 

mity 
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mity* and fortitude of the people, 
the honour of this couaary hos been 
upheld, its strength consolidated, 
its credit and commerce maintained 
and extended, and our invaluable 
constitution preserved against the 
atiacks of foreign and domestic 
enemics. 

Mr. S. Thornton seconded lord 
Belgrave’s motion. 

Mr. Grey conceived the present 
rovtion by which the original ques- 
tion was completely reversed, to be 
inconsistent with the proceedings of 
that house. He should, however, 
submit his own opinion to the autho- 
rity of the chair. 

The Speaker stated that the 

mendment, though an unusual, 
was not an irregular procedure, 

The point of order being adjusted, 
re debate resumed, 

Mr. Canning expressed his gra- 
titude to the late ministers for their 
exertions in support of the rights, 
liberties, aud independence of the 
country. 

Sir Ilfenry Mildmay contended, 
that the vote of tha:ks should in- 
ciude only the late chancellor of the 
exch quer. Ife therefore moved an 
amendment, that the thanks of the 
house be given to the right honour- 
able William Pitt. 

The Speaker stated that this 
amendment could not be admitted 
till the previous motion was dis- 
P sed of 

Mr, Erskine indignantly resisted 
the amendment. He contended, 
that if the original motion had as- 
serted any thing contrary te fact, 


1’ 


the removal of the right honourable 
William itt from his majesty’s 
councils, the noble lord had suth- 


cient grounds for its rejection ; but 
none for the introduction of his own 
amendment, He earnestly conjured 
the house to withhold their sanction 
from a proposition so monstrous. 
The ncble lord had represented the 


vessel of the state as {pn port, her 
flags and streamers flying tree. 
phant and in peace; but did the 
nobje lord call on those, who in g 
moment of unexampled peril ang 
difficulty had taken the helm, ana 
steered the vessel to the port in 
safety ? No, their efforts were over. 
looked. It was not they who were 
to be the objects of gratitude, bet 
those who, when the vessel of the 
state was in the most tempestuous 
sea, had taken to the boat, leavingthe 
ship to be wrecked or destroyed, 
Unapprized of the circumstances 
which had impelled this step, the 
house were called on for a vote of 
thanks. Mr. Erskine said, that 
he admired as much as any man 
the talents of the right honour. 
able gentleman who had been the 
object of so much panegyric; he 
blamed not the noble lord or his 
friends for their liberality of praise; 
he felt and cherished the importance 
of private friendship ; but praise 
which flowed from friendship must 
not be suffered to influence the 
judgment of men sitting as the re- 
presentatives of the people of Eng- 
land, the guardians of their pro- 
perty, liberty, and independence, 
He called the attention of the house 
to the moment at which they were 
required to sanction a proposition ex- 
traordinary, unconstitutional, and 
anomalous: at the close of a war 
in which our blood and treasures 
had been lavished, and in which 
we had gained neither indemnity 
for the past, nor security for the 
future. But Mr. Erskine added, be 
had other grounds for rejecting the 
amendment. Several prominent cha- 
racters of the late administration 
still inveighed against the peace: 
and was it for them to be selected 
for commendation ? Was their eo- 
logium to be the cement of peace 
between France and England? F- 
nally, Mr. Erskine observed, no 
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hot for the irregularity of the pro- 
wedure, he « ould also have moved 
an amendment of the amendment ; 
that a committee should be-appoint- 

d to enquire into the conduct ot 
the late ministers and the causes of 
their resignation. 

Mr. Calcraft defended the: late 
ministers. 

Mr. Wilberforce, in .a speech of 
covsiderable length, supported lord 
Belgrave’s motion He gave much 
prarse to the former leaders of admi- 
nistration, and adopting the meta- 
phor of the ship, added, it is by 
the blessing of providence and the ef- 
forts of the late ministry that the ves- 
sel of the state has been rescued, not 
only from the waves, but from the 
hands of the enemy, and has been 
condacted triumphant into port. 

Sir Robert Peel vindicated the 
financial arrangements of Mr. Pitt. 
He was, he said, enabled by per- 
sonal knowledge to state, that no 
minister had ever so well under- 
stood the commercial interests of 
the country, 

Sir G. P. Turner denied that war 
had been agreegble to the wi-hes of 
the [ate minister. If the house voted 
aconsare on his measures, it would 
vote a censure upon nine-tenths of 
its own members, by when the war 
had been uniformly supported. 

Colonel] Woodhouse gave his 
hearty assent to the amendment. 

Mr. Grey opposed the motion, 
not only because it was unprece- 
(ented; but because it was insult- 
ing to an oppressed people, whose 
sufferings were the cttects of those 
measures which were toreceive the 
highest panegyric. Mr. Grey was 

viling to acknowledge the ebli- 
Zations of the country to the army 
end navy; but he could not approve 
ot the manner in which the noble 
lord Belgrave had identified their 
merits with those of the late minis- 
ters. Mr. Grey observed, that we 
had at length done what we ought 
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not to have had to do: we had 
made peace with the French repub- 
lic at a time when it was infinitely 
more formidable than it had been at 
the commencement of the war; if 
jacobinism existed then, what bot 
jacobinism existed now? The base of 
Bonaparte’s colossal power, was sure- 
ly not less jacobinical than had been 
those of the preceding governments ; 
had Robespierre been suffered to as- 
cend his throne, would he have been 
less safe to treat with? Would not 
he also, with equal devotion to in- 
rerest have suppressed clubs, silenced 
discussion, shackled the press. And, 
after worshipping the goddess of 
reason, installed christianity in the 
cherch of Notre-Dame? These 
things had been done by one whose 
atrocities in Egypt were not to be 
forgotten. Similar measures might 
have been pursued by the former 
rulers of France; ill-fated France, 
whose very aggrandisements had 
served only to prepare for it a more 
splendid despotism! The late mi- 
nister had shewn himself favourable 
to peace, only in the moment of 
misfortune, when Germany was rae 
vaged and Jtaly conquered.—Lord 
Malmsbury went to Paris, Jourdan 
was defeated, and the negotiation 
terminated. The emperor having 
been compelled to conclude a sepa- 
rate peace, lord Malmsbury was ais- 
patched to Lisle. The French were 
expelled Italy, we again resisted pa- 
cification. Mr. Grey contended, that 
lord Belgrave’s motion panegyrized 
the original author ef a peace for 
which necessity only could be plead- 
ed. The present boundaries of France 
were the Pyrenees, the Rhine, the 
Alps, and the Ocean, with a sea- 
coast from the Texel to Spain. With 
her ancient and new ports inthe 
Mediterranean, could she fail to be- 
come a maritime power? Whilst 
we were nearly excluded from: the 
continent of Europe, and the coast 
ot Africa, she would trade to India, 
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subject to her influence the United 
States, and control our commerce 
to the West-Indies. It had been 
asserted by lord Hawkesbury that 
the peace secured an unexampled 
pre-eminence to our naval and com- 
wercial character; but if this esti- 
mate of our prosperity was founded 
on tons of shipping atid returns 
of exports, we should undoubtedly 
have possessed these advantages had 
we remained at peace. Gentlemen, 
Mr. Grey continued, had expatiated 
on the difficulties with which the 
late ministers had been surround- 
ed; but what war was ever begun 
with such sanguine expectation ‘— 
If he laboured vnver financial em- 
barrassments to what but his own 
misinanagement could they be attn- 
buted?) ‘The grand object of the 
war was to restore to France a regu- 
lar government, to achieve this ob- 
ject, fleets were seut to the West 
Indies, and though the influence ot 
French leaders was not diminished 
by the loss of the colonies, the eon- 
fidence of the confederacy was sha- 
ken, anda similar thirst for conquest 
excited in our alhes. Mr. Grey then 


reverted to the repeated assertions of 


the late ministers, that France was 
on the verge of bankruptcy, he ask- 
ed what had been his dithculties 
when he taked of marching to Pa- 
ris; he animadverted on the annexa 
tion of the island of E'ba, which 
had been permitted without one 
struggle, though intinitely niore im- 
portent than the opening of the 
Sheldt : such was the situation to 
which we were reduced by men on 
whom it had been proposed to con- 
fer a mark of honour which neither 
queen Ann's ministers, nor the con- 
ductors of the seven years war had 
received. Mr. Gray recapitulated 
the calamities deducibie t.om the 
rejection of Bonaparte’s pacific 
overtures; the grand object of the 
late administration seemed to be, he 


said, to render peace unattainable 
aud enmity eternal. One gentleman 
had stated, that the British tr 
were ursuccessful, only when 1 
were outnpumbered by the foe, He 
would remiod him of the at 
on Dunkirk, the disgraceful ex 
dition to Holland, the attack op 
Ferro! and Cadiz, and that arma. 
meot meant to assist the Austrians 
in Italy, but which reached not the 
Mediterranean till after the battle of 
Marengo; avd but for an accident 
would have sailed into the port of 
Genoa, then in the possession of 
France : even in the glorious cam. 
paiga of Egypt, our troops had been 
victorious by their own discipline, 
skill, and heroism. They owed no- 
thing to the minister, whose culpa- 
bility in the plan and conduct of the 
expedition, he could prove to the 
house at their bar, With regard to 
the financial talents of that right 
honourable gentleman, Mr. Grey 
asked if he was to be thanked for 
having more than doubled the natio- 
nal debt, for having, in one war, ex 
ceeded the expenditure incurred in 
all the wars of queen Anne, king 
William, and even all the wars sub- 
sequent to the revolution. The te- 
striction on the bank was confessed- 
ly a measure inconsistent witn the 
true principles of credit, and the 
cause of almost all the forgeries that 
were daily producing victims to the 
law. He reprobated the income-tax 
as repugnant to the spirit of a free 
constitution, and contended that 
froin the failure of the terms of the 
loan, it had become a part of the 
permanent debt of the country. The 
great financial merit of the late mi- 
nister rested on the sinking fund; 
but had not this system been aban- 
doned, or at least impaired by the 
advice of the right honourable gea- 
tlem sn during the present sesso, 
bet the right honsurshle genile- 
tau had supported ihe fauds, or 
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the glory and prosperity of a coun- 
try were to be measured by the de- 
pression of rise of the three per 
cents; he would remind the house 
of the former commerce of Holland; 
he would also recommend to their 
attention the observations ef Mr. 
Hume, on the reigns ot Charles and 
James the second: states might 
sometimes resemble those patients 
who, under certain disorders, bore 


indeed the complexion and flush of 


health, whilst an internal decay 
preyed on their vitals. Mr, Grey 
concluded with summing up his ob- 
jections to the amendment in the 
following words: © That the right 
hon. gentleman possesses great ta- 
lents, po man is réadier to acknow- 
ledge than I am ; his eloquence, his 
dexterity at debate, may be unrival- 
led ; but his talents are rather shewy 
than solid, and better calculated to 
defend bad, than to produce good 
measures: his government was in 
some respects most iniquitous and 


oppressive, and utterly destitute of 


irue policy.” 

Lord Hawkesbury, in reply to Mr. 
Grey alleged, that lord Belgrave's 
amendment originated in the vote 
proposed by Sir Francis Burdett, in 
which an attack was levelled so im- 
mediately at Mr. Pitt, that it was 
not sufficient to negative it. It was 
necessary to reverse the motion: 
Mr. Grey seemed in common with 
many others, to have misconceived 
the character of the late war; which 
was, said his lordship, founded on 
principles essentially different from 
any former one. He would not scru- 
ple to say, that it had been acknow- 
ledged by every party reigning in 
France, that France was the aggres- 
sor; the war had sprung from ne- 
cessity; trom the pernicious prin- 
ciples not merely tolerated, but 
openly patronized in France. The 
honourable gentleman had expres- 
ted a doubt, whether these jacobin 
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pringiples had ceased to exist in 
F.ance. Lord Hawkesbury had no 
difficulty in athiming, that they had 
ceased to operate, ‘The honourable 
gentleman had asked, whether ja- 
cobiu principles gave pot birth to 
the present government of France? 
To this, he answered, that to us, the 
questiow was, not, what was its on- 
gin, but, what were its professions ? 
‘bhe present government had pub- 
lished a solemn recantation of every 
principle of jacobinism: it had con- 
tributed all in its power to the re- 
storation of ancient forms; «od 
though, after the terrible convulsions 
ot the revolution, it would scarcely 
have beea possibie, to found a poli- 
tical system on the best model, he 
saw no reason to distrust the since- 
rity of its professions, or the perma- 
nence of its establishment. In re- 
ply to Mr. Grey's observation, that 
peace might have been obtained, on 
more advantageous terms, at an ear- 
lier period, his lordship stated, that 
an overture of negotiation had been 
made by Mr. Pitt at Basle, at a time, 
when not the French, but the Aus- 
trians were successful; but the avow- 
ed principle of the French natke 
was then to make no peace; and 
had no change of principle been ef- 
fected, no negotiation would have 
been concluded. With regard to 
the negotiation of 1800, his lordship 
contended, that France being then 
in possession of Genoa, Maita, and 
Feypt, which were atierwards loat 
by the chance of war, we were per- 
fectly justified in pursuing hystili- 
ties. He considered the actual peace, 
under al] its circurMstances, as wise, 
not only for our own securmty, bat 
for that of Europe. And, without 
enlarg:ng on the relative and com- 
parative situation of Englond and 
France, would venture to ailirm, thot 
at no era of our history, had the mari- 
time, commercial, and colonia! pre- 
eminence of Great-Britain been se 
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apparent, as at the present moment. 
In the conduct of the war, he was 
willing to acknowledge, that there 
had been some unprosperous expe- 
ditions, consequently some failures 
and defeats; but, in no war, had 
British valour been more conspi- 
cuous, or British wisdom more suc- 
cessful; never had British arms been 
so universally triumphant; and, he 
believed for the first time, no co- 
lony had been wrested from the 
British crown. His lordship admit- 
ed, that by the late war, the national 
debt might have been doubled; but 
the same consequence had arisen 
from every war since the revolution : 
but, if the necessity of imposing bur- 
dens on the people, was the source 
of regret, the manner in which they 
had been levied, was no less the sub- 
ject of admiration. There was, his 
lordship observed, an essential dif- 
ference between a revolutionary and 
a regular government; with the for- 
mer, the rights of property were sub- 
ordinate, with the latter they were 
sacred; to draw from the people, 
without impoverishing them, or in- 
fringing the constitution, sufficient 
for the maintenance of the contest, 
was the most difficult part of ad- 
ministration, and that in which the 
wisdom and felicity of his honourable 
triend, the late minister, were most 
apparent. His lordship was sur- 
prised that any attempt should have 
been made to depreciate the merit 
of the sinking fund ; a measure, the 
adoption of which, had already re- 
duced the national debt, and, if 
persevered in, would eventually re- 
deem it: he was persuaded, that 
no steps had been taken for the 
internal security of the country, 
which wage not justifiable and ex- 
pedient : *it was the practical ex- 
cellence of our constitution, that it 
provided remedies proportionate to 
evils, and by the application of salu- 
tary correctives, prevented the rise of 
greater abuses ; the noble lord con- 


cluded with some encomiastic rs 
marks on the Irish union, declarj 
his conviction of the propriety, and 
even the necessity, of supporting the 
amendment. 

Mr. Pole vindicated lord Bel. 
graves motion. 

Mr. Fox expressed his inability 
to vote, either for the original mo. 
tion, or the amendment which had 
been engrafted on it. By the latter, 
was issued a general edict of praise ; 
army, navy, his majesty’s council, 
nay, that house itself, were all praised 
en masse; the representatives of the 
people were placed in a situation 
not a little aukward in voting their 
own thanks, and apportioning their 
own share of this general piece of 
flummery. Mr. Fox continued, he 
was equally incapable of seconding 
the learned gentleman's address of 
thanks, for the dismission of the 
late minister, till he actually knew 
that he was dismissed ; if Mr. Pitt 
had resigned, and resigned too from 
inability to realize his plan of ca- 
tho'ic amelioration, then howeyer 
hostile he might have professed him- 
self to that gentleman's principles 
and measures, he would loudly ap- 
plaud this part of his conduct, and 
say, he honoured the motives which 
actuated it ; nothing in his admini- 
stration became him like the leaving 
it; he should, indeed, have been 
more disposed to believe, that Mr. 
Pitt and his colleagues were actu- 
ated by these motives, had they in 
parliament avowed them ; it wasn 
parliament that the plan of civil and 
religious liberty should originate ; 
to suppose that the executive power 
only had energy to produce, 
authority to support it, was to sup 
pose in parliament an undue sub- 
mission to the will of the executive 
power; at any rate, Mr. Fox con- 
ceived, that the late ministers should 
have devolved on their successor 
the responsibility of opposing 4 plan 
whieh they had deemed of such 
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public importance. He preferred 
the candour of the second amend- 
ment to the palaver of the first, but 
3s disasters had confessedly attended 
the war, into which no enquiry 
was made, with what propriety 
could that house vote pra * of 
which the justice was unascertained. 
The late peace had been accepted as 
a blessing, but it was a blessing 
enly when compared with the ca- 
lamities of that war which had be- 
gun under the auspices of the late 
ministers. Mr. Fox here compared 
the state in which these ministers 
found, with that in which they 
left, the country. He maintained that 
England was the aggressor in the 
war, beause no concilatory me- 
thods had been taken to prevent it ; 
he concurred with Mr. Grey, in as- 
cribing to the ambiguous relation 
in which England stood at its com- 
mencement, mach of the ill success 
which pursued it; the war had, 
Mr. Fox said, prolonged the reign 
ot Robespierre, it had united France 


against the hostile standard, and 
eventually, hadelevated Buonaparté 


to the seat of empire. Mr. Fox 
insisted that had the British govern- 
ment listened to the propositions af 
Maret, it might have almost pre- 
scribed its own terms. Adverting to 
the supposed danger of French prin- 
ciples, Mr. Fox observed, that it 
was enigmatical how the milder intec- 
tion of this country should have been 
eured by war, when the malady in 
lreland, in a more advanced stage, 
had been remedied only by peace. 
Mr. Fox animadverted with much 
humour on the observation, that 
the country had been resigned under 
the war, and disinterested in its 
support, Se argued that mentioning 
their resignation, to what, from the 
joy diffused by peace, they evidently 
disapproved, was no great compli- 
ment: their disinterestedness no 
one would dispute, since they had 
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made the greatest sacrifices, and 
endured the greatest inconvenience 
for no valuaBle object, but this too, 
he considered as no great compli- 
ment. Mr. Fox here exposed the 
fallacy of the assertion, that the last 
war, was new in it§ nature, and its 
dangers ; he appealed to the history 
of the house of Stuart, and asked, 
whether the Jacobites would not 
have confiscated the property of the 
adherents to the house of Hanover ? 
he ridiculed the supposition, that 
obscure individuals, almost without 
a name, could be the authors of a 
formidable revolution ;- he observed, 
that all the great states of Europe, 
had escaped the ravages of jaco- 
binism, aud that the ministers of 
Prussia and Austria, were equally 
entitled to the thanks of their re- 
spective countries: he reprobated 
the blasphemous and impious pre- 
tence, of a war in the cause of 
religion, and demonstrated the ad- 
vantages, which might have result- 
ed to this country, by negotiating 
in 1800. Mr. Fox here compli- 
mented Sir Sydney Smith, as an 
officer and negotiator, and added, 
that if the French were in posses- 
sion of Egypt in 1800, it was be- 
cause we had forced them to re- 
main there: he called the vote of 
thanks, an attempt to bolster up the 
reputation of the miuister to po- 
sterity; a vote ef thanks to lord 
Chatham in 1802, must appear an 
erratum instead of 1762, In review- 
ing the financial system, Mr. Fox 
condemned the income tax ; he de- 
plored the wretched state of Ire- 
land, tern by insurrections, and 
maintained, that it was difficult to 
say, which inspired most horror, 
the atrocities of the rebels, or the 
cruelties of the loya! party ; he ex- 
pressed his abhorrence at the prac+ 
tice of extorting confession by tor- 
ture, and his astonishment that any 
practice like it could, in an age 
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like ours, be vinlicated. Mr. Fox 
said, that among other evils, the 
war had destroyed those relations 
with the contineat which, properly 
understood, were of such impor- 
tance ; the system of advisers, in 
this reign, had, he said, produced 
two great catastrophes : the sepa- 
ration of Ameriq@, by straining 
power too close, and the dissolution 
of continental connexions, by ren- 
derins them subservient to the pur- 
poses of plunder, M: Fox con- 
cluded with declaring his inability 
to support, e ther the original moe 
—tion, or the amendment 

Phe chancellor of the exchequer, 
stated, that Mr, Pitt's resignation, 
originated in motives tie most ho- 
nourable, and that he had witnessed 
the anguish which the paintal duty 
cost him: the present motion was, 
he observed, provoked by repeated 
attacks from the i 


otber side ot the 
house, and was simply, a vote of 


general approbation, without spe- 


cifying particular measures : he re- 
viewed the overtures of negotiation 
at different periods, and solemaly 
testified, that Mr. Pitt had suffered 
the most poir mnt) oatihetion, in 
being compelicd to continue the 
war; he vindicated the finoncial 
conduct of his right honorab'e trend, 
and finally declired, that he must 
have forgotten the transactions of 
the last nine years, to Wwitho!d from 
the amendment his vote and sup- 
port. 

Mr. W. Smith spoke agzinst the 
amendment. 

Mr. Foster opposed the armend- 
ment, on the ground, that‘it in- 
cluded among other acts of admini- 
stration, an union which had been 
carried by most improper means. 

Lord Castlereagh warmly repel- 
led the charge. 
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Mr. Tiernty contended, that if 
the motion for amendment 
it might be iaferred, that Mr. Pite 
would soon be brought back to his 
majesty's councils. {f the late mini. 
ster was dismissed, the vote would 
convey an indirect reflection on the 
royal prerogative ; if he resigned, 
it would throw an oblique censure 
on its wisdom. 

The question being put, there ap. 
peared for lord Belgrave's propasi- 
lion, ayes 222, noes 52, majority 
170. 

On Sir Henry Mildmay’s motion 
of thanks to the right honourable 
William Pitt, a long conversation 
arose. 

Mr. Fox moved, that the names 
of lords Grenville, Rosslyn, Messrs. 
Dundas, Windham, should be ad- 
ded to that of Mr Pitt, 

Mr. T. Grenville objected that 
it could not be meant as a mark of 
respect to his relation. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
requested the right houourable gene 
tleman to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Fox persisted in it, alleging, 
that as the house warmly approved 
the war, its thanks were more par- 
ticulary due to those men, who had 
discovered for the cause so much 
fondness, than to the right bhonour- 
able gentleman who had deserted 
it, 

Mr. 
gatived. 

Mr. Grey moved, that these words 
should be added after the country ; 
by which means the present admi- 
nistration, has been enabled to pro- 
cure a safe, honourable, and glo- 
rious peace; which was negatived 
also, without a division. 

Sir Henry Mildmay'’s motion 
was then put, and carried by a ma- 
jority of 159. 


Fox's amendment was ne- 
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Delates on the Def ¢ Treaty, in the House of Lords,—In the House of 


gativn and Dissolution of Parliament. 


mors —Pro rr 
Com elev 


N Thursday the 8th of April, 

a conversation took place be- 
tween lord Grenville and lord Pel- 
ham, respecting, chiefly, the point 
of arrangement, with respe¢t to 
time, for the discussion of the de- 
finitive treaty. Lord Grenvitle 
hoped, that ministers would not 
press a spee ly decision, as it in- 
volved considerations of the first 
magnitude, and oumerous details 
of the utinost importance: as not 
only the interests of the British em- 
pire, in H\arope, were deeply at- 
fected, bit in her colonial, and 
particularly in her possessions in 
India. He hoped also, that the ne- 
cessary documents tor the purpose 
of affording their lordships an ade- 
quate degree of information, on 
subjects of such importance, would 
also be laid before the house. 

Lord Pelham replied, that what 
ministers conceived to be proper 
or necessary, for the due illustra- 
tion of the subject, should be laid 
before the house. At the same 
time it was open for any noble 
lord to move for such documents as 
he should think proper. 

On Monday, the !zth of April, 
the earl of Carlisle called the atien- 
tion of their lordships to some 
points, which he conceived were of 
the last importance, not only to 
that house, but to the country in 
general. His lordship first adverted 
to the recent transactions in the way 
of negotiation at Amiens, and par- 
ticularly to the very extraordinary 
proceeding which took place rela- 
tive to the compensations to be 
made to the prince of Orange. ‘I he 
noble earl called the transaction a 
shameful one: and, after describing 
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the general purpose for which the 
national plenipotentiaries had as- 
sembied, he stated, that the mi- 
nisters of two of these contracting 
powers, Hollond and France, re- 
tired to a corner, and there, with- 
out the knowledge of the minister 
from Great-Britain, executed a se 
parate treaty, by which the former 
power was to be exonerated fromany 
part of the charge of the indemni- 
ties, or compensation, in question, 
and expressly stating that such pro- 
Vision was guaranteed by the re- 
public of France. On this pro- 
ceeding the noble earl expressed 
himself in strong and decisive lan- 
guage: he thought it extremely 
oe Ae that the country by 

hich those illustrious personages 
were plundered of property to the 
amount of nearly 100,0001. a year, 
and driven into distress, should not 
at least contribute towards the com- 
pensations. His lordship then pro- 
ceeded to make some general ob- 
servations upon the definitive treaty 
itself, which he considered as an 
object of the most serious import- 
ance, as, by its operation, other 
treaties, advantageous and honour- 
able to this country, were to ex- 
pire. The Dutch had particular 
matter for self-congratulation, [i 
was, in fact, a triumph to them. 
We could no longer navigate to the 
spice islands in our own bottoms, 
The favourable regulations which 
were obtained by the advantageous 
treaty negotiated by a noble friend 
of his, were to exist no more. 
That convention was highly to the 
interest and security of this country ; 
not only by the extension of our 
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commerce, but as it tended to the 
preservation ot our possessions in 
India. In that quarter we were to 
look for nothing ; by the abrogation 
ot the treaty he alluded to, the 
seeds of fresh wars were sown in 
those countries. Another beneficial] 
treaty was also done away, we could 
no longer cut log-wood. ‘Lhe Me- 
thuen treaty tuo was gone : and our 
commercial interests with Portugal 
essentially injured. He again ad- 
verted to the consideration of the 
indemunities to the prince of Orange, 
to which he felt it his duty to call 
the particular attention of the house; 
and which was an additional rea- 
son for allowing a longer interval 
tor the discussion of the definitive 
treaty, and may be a ground for 
the production of additional docu- 
ments. 

‘Lhe earl of Suffo'k, seemed to 
wish that the noble lord would 


bring forward a motion on the sub- 
ject. 


Lord Pelham made a few obser- 
vations on What had fallen trom the 
earl otf Carlisle. 

Lord Grenville said, that under 
the present circumstances, the most 
salutary step the house could tske, 
would be humbly to address his 
thajesty, beseeching him to suspend 
al ratitication, until solid satisfac- 
tion was rendered to the country on 
all those great, inestimable, and in- 
calculable objects, to which the 
nobie eail had so properly adverted. 
Not one of these points, great as 
their importance individually were, 
nor were any of the various con- 
cessions Which had been made, of 
equal magnitude, pregnant with e- 
vents, or indeed to weigh a feather 
in the scale, compared with the 
omisicn of renewing, e¢lher ex- 
pressly or otherwise, the convention 
of 1787, and neglecting to place 
ihe country, in that respect, in the 
rptuation she was in befcre the war. 
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In consequence of the non-renewaf 
of that treaty, it was im possible oug 
governments in India could subsist: 
by its falling to the ground, an op. 
portunity would be afforded ty the 
French, to spread themselves over 
allour Indian territories ; and there. 
sidence of immense numbers would 
theteby be tolerated, who were not 
subject to the control of Our judie 
cature or police. Another consi. 
deration respecting our interests ig 
Imlia was, that we should, in one 
article of commerce alone, lose 
about half a million of revenue, in 
the permission which would be af 
forded to the lrench, to supply the 
Bengal provinces with the article of 
salt. On those, and other grounds, 
he thought the house wauld be juss 
tified in voting an addgess to the 
throne, to suspend the ratification 
of the treaty. His lordship seemed 
to agree with what had fallen from 
the noble earl, respecting the com- 
pensation to the prince of Orange, 
but his opinion was, that the 
priuce’s interests were now in @ 
worse state than they would have 
been if touched upon in the first 
instance, and left to the effects of 
after negotiation, What he had 
urged on those various tcpics, was 
purely in a conscientious discharge 
of his duty. He hoped that every 
proper degree of information would 
be called for by the house, and the 
necessary papers produced. He 
trusted, that this last remaining stay 
would not be relinquished, but that 
their lordships would take every 
practicable step, at least, for the 
security of the country. 

On ‘Thursday, the 29th of April, 
lord Pelham said, he had his ma- 
jesty’s commands to lay before the 
loase a copy of the definitive treaty 
of peace, between his Britannic 
majesty, end the French repubiic, 
his catholic majesty, and the Bata- 
vian republic, signed at Amiens oa 
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the 27th of March. Ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Lord Grenville moved, that the 
lords be summoned for ‘Tuesday 
pext, to take the definitive treaty 
into consideration. 

Lord Aukland was perfectly con- 
yvinced of the necessity of having 
one point connected with it, parti- 
cvlarly and tually discussed, namely, 
how tur ancient treaties which this 
country had engaged in with dit- 
ferent foreign powers would, or 
would not, be aflected by their 
non-renewal in the present, or any 
treaty of pacification. His lord- 
ship said, he had more immediately 
in contemplation the convention of 
177. 


In consequence of lord Auckland 


having mentioned his intention of 


moving tor certain documents, lord 
Grenville agreed to wait, to see 
what documents they were, and to 
judge how far it would be neces- 
sory for him to ca.l for more papers, 
in order tu give the house fur:her 
information ; he therefore begged 
Jeaveto recal the day he had named, 
aud to move that the lords be sum- 
moned for I hursday. 

The house was in consequence 
summoned for. Tuesday and Thurs- 
Caye 

On Tuesday the 4th of May, 
lord Grenville rose to call the at- 
tention of their lordships to the 
objections he bad to submit to the 
treaty of peace, signed at Amicns, 
and w fix a day for its discus- 
sion. He observed, that al-ove all 
other considerations by which he 
was actuated, there was one that 
pressed more powerfully upon his 
ind; he meant the question of 
geod faith, and public honour, 
before which all other points 
suuk comparatively in their im- 
portance and value. In thus no- 
icing the good faith and henour 
et the country, pledged, as they 
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were, by the most solemn obliga- 
tions, he had to lament the omis- 
sion of two points, highly interest. 
ing, in the difinitive treaty. The 
first was Portugal; a power which 
was our natural ally, and hazarded 
every thing to promote our views, 
and to ensure ovr successes. Ac- 
cording to a stipulation in the pre- 
liminaries, the dominions of Por- 
tugal were to have been preserved 
entire; but that stipulation had 
been done away by the cession of 
a partof Portugal to the crown of 
Spain. He did not wish to dwell 
on the value of the territory thus 
given up, but to shew the prece- 
cedent established by this change, 
which threatened the most fatal 
consequences to the lawful inter- 
course, and political relations, of 
every state. ‘The consequences to 
this country in particular, would 
be immediately felt; and would be 
found to be extremely prejudicial, 
We had thus compelled Portugal 
to abrogate the Methuen treaty ; 
all the privileges obtained by that 
treaty were surrendered, and all the 
benefits, which it imparted, lost. 
With respect to the boundaries of 
French Guiana, taking them as 
they now stand, he could not dis- 
cover that they were less dangerous 
to our interests, than they were 
before the change effected in the 
definitive treaty. We had given to 
France, at the mouth of the river 
Amazon, an advantageous anchor- 
age and station for her shipping: 
we had given to her, the command 
of FBrazil, and the whole of our 
East-India trade in time of war. 
He next mentioned the bouse of 
Orange, of which there appeared, 
indeed, the most unpardonable and 
fatal neglect ; and which might oc- 
casion their being left destitute of 
their country and af their property. 
Their losses might be considered of 
two kinds: the first consisting of 
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territorial revenue, and personal 
property, and the second of per- 
sonal and hereditary dignities. The 
only notice taken of them, was as a 
branch of the house of Nassau, 
established in the ci-devant repub- 
lic of the United Provinces! When 
we knew that the republic of the 
United Provinces was established 
by them ; by their exertions, their 
valour, their patriotism, and their 
perseverance! Yet even so, he 
begged to consider the compensa- 
tions they were to receive on that 
footing. The house of Orange pos- 
sessed landed property. to the a- 
mount of 100,0001. annually, and 
their personal property, composed 
of a variety of descriptions, was 
immense. The whole had been 
seized by the Batavian republic, 
and confiscated to its use, and this 


for serving us; for attaching them- 


selves to our interests; for seriously 
entering into the views of this 
country, and identifying themselves 
with its cause! For admitting Bri- 
tish troops into their colonies, which 
were to be held in trust tor the law- 
ful government! Under considera- 
tions so irresistible, in regard to 
good faith and national honour, we 
should have done more than de- 
mand compensations and indemni- 
ties for that house : we should have 
insisted upon complete restitution 
of all that had been forfeited in the 
support of our own cause. And, 
after all, by whom are these com- 
pensations to be paid? There is 
no obligation —there is nothing 
definite. What opinion could be 
formed of the good taith with which 
this treaty was concluded ; when at 
the very moment in which it was 
signed, the Batavian plenipotentiary 
was acquitting bimself of the obji- 
gation thereby imposed: aod this 
acquittal and discharge was first 
announced in a Dutch Gazette. 
Ahother point, which be could not 


altogether pass over, was the Cans 
which in the preliminary articles 
was to be established as a free 
open to the trade of all nations, 
‘The full sovereignty given to the 
Batavian republic over the Cs 
completely destroyed this regulation, 
Respecting Malta, as settled by the 
definitive treaty, he was exactly of 
the same opinion with a French 
writer; who, io a paper la 
published, argues truly, that the 
definitive treaty is more advantage. 
ous, more glorious to France, than the 
preliminaries.” Every point which 
France could desire had been secured 
to her; and Malta was without evea 
the protection of a British guaran. 
tee. With respect to its being gap. 
risoned by Neapolitan troops; the 
precaution was too contemptible to 
be treated seriously. In the course 
of 48 hours the French troops might 
march and take pessession of Na- 
ples; and what udvantage could his 
Neapolitan majesty derive from 
sending his troops to Malta, bat 
incurring an idle expense, and 
weakening his own power at home? 
The independence of Malta was, 
under every point of view, a chi- 
mera: and the order, as it was at 
present revived, was at once a com- 
bination of aristocracy and demo 
cracy, of ancient opinions, and new 
ideas, of chivalry and philosophy. 
Among other points of minor con- 
sequences, his lordship could not 
forbear mentioning the omission in 
the definitive treaty, of those arti- 
cles necessaary for the security of 
the persons and property of the 
subjects of this country, in the 
islands which had been given up to 
France. It was, indeed, said, that 
they were to be protected, bat n0 
express provision was made for 
that protection ; no means were as- 
certained, for transporting their 
persons and effects from those co 
lonies, should they be so inclined, 
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or to enable them to keep their al- 
legiance to their lawful sovereign, 
should they think proper to reinain 
there; and what was still worse, a 

er provision was made for the 
subjects of France, in the islands be- 
longing to us. With respect to the 
large sums due to this country, for 
the maintenance of the French pri- 
soners, we were not only to get them 
as we could, for the sole assurance 
we had, was, that the amount was 
to be regulated by commissioners : 
but we were also to incur deduc- 
tions, to a very considerable amount, 
for the Russian prisoners taken dur- 
ing the war. In calling the atten- 
tion of their lordships, to the omis- 
sion of the renewal of all ancient 
treaties, he stated that omission as 
a subject of the most earnest and 
anxious discussion: he made some 
quotations from the Freneh writer 
before-mentioned, to prove that this 
omission to re-establish the old pub- 
lic law of Europe must be inevitably 
productive of the most alarming con- 
sequences to our naval power, to 
our commerce, and to our foreign 
and domestic resources. The treaty 
of Amiens, he said, was in fact, the 
wil and pleasure of the French go- 
vernment. There was nothing to 
prevent France from grasping, in al- 
most every direction, at absolute 
power. But what rendered the omis- 
sion of al] ancient treaties the more 
vnpardonable, was the simple con- 
sideration, that the stipulations con- 
tained in them, would, if operative, 
be at this moment particularly useful 
to our industry, to our manofactures, 
fo our trade. In the treaty of 
Uuecht, he mentioned a single in- 
stance among many others, by which 
it was stipulated, that the throne of 
Spain should be occupied by a prince 
of the house of Bourbon, upon the 
condition that France should not en- 
joy any exclusive privileges that 
might prove injurious to (he com- 
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merce of this country. This, with 
many other stipulations of equal im- 
portance, were completely destroyed. 
His lordship, with great perspicuity 
and eloquence, pursued his argu- 
ment, extending it first to a view of 
our sovereignty in India, for the sole 
and undisputed right of which, he 
was a most zealous advocate: our 
claim to which, France had often 
disputed, but, by late treaties, not 
only our right, but our claim of that 
right, had been fully recognized, ac- 
knowledged, and established. Yet, 
though it was a matter of such mag- 
nitude and importance to our dearest 
and most valuable interests, that 
claim, recognised and admitted, as 
it had been, by the treaties of 1783 
and 1786, was now set afloat again, 
and rendered open to the litigious 
cavil and question of the French re- 
public, who would undoubtedly, 
spare no pains to render it once more 
a disputed point, and endeavour to 
take advantage of it. His lordship 
quoted another observation from the 
writer of the French paper, to prove 
that by the non-renewal of ancient 
treaties, the dignity of the British 
flag would be lowered, and our na- 
val superiority seriously enda: gered. 
There were many other points of a 
subordinate, but not unimportant 
nature; such as the gum trade, and 
the right of cutting logwood in the 
bay ot Honduras, in both of which, 
the fatal omission of renewing our 
ancient treaties, would materially af- 
fect us; neither of which were men- 
tioned in the definitive treaty. The 
ceding of Louisiana to the French 
republic, was another matter of im- 
portance, and might materially af- 
tect our interests in America. It 
was well known, that the river Mis- 
sissippi, which ran up within 300 
miles of Mexico, would, with the 
possession of Florida and New Or- 
leans, give the French facility for 
naval stations, and in a futere wer 
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with this country, enable her to avail 
herself of the most dangerous oppor- 
tunities. ‘Lo indemnity us for that 
acquisition, might we not have asked 
for Martinique? But what was to 
compensate for the dorminion ot Ita- 
ly, which was now compleicly in the 
hands of France, an event which 
took place since the signing of the 
preliminaries, without any attempt 
having been made to stipulate for 
some equivalent? ‘These were to- 
pics he could not dwell upon, with- 
out the most painful feelings: for, 
from every aspect of the treaty, he 
could not but prenounce it disgrace- 
ful and ruinoustoGreat- Britain. His 
Jordship concluded, with a quotation 
from a speech of his majesty William 
JII., which was delivered to parlia- 
ment on the 50th of December, 1701, 
describing the boundless and inordi- 
nate ambition of France, and the 
necessity of vigour and unanimity 
en our part, concluding with the 
following words: ‘‘ If you do, in 
good earnest, desire to see England 
hold the balance of Europe, and to 
be indeed at the head of the protes- 
tant jnterest, it will appear by your 
right improving the present oppor- 
tunity.” Their lordships, he said, 
could not too seriously consider the 
weight of these words, they were 
truly prophetic as history shewed, 
and having thus, in discharge of bis 
public duty, endeavoured to expose 
the dangers and difficulties to which 
we were liable, by the omissions in 
the definitive treaty, and its varia- 
tions from the preliminary articles, 
he concluded, with moving, ‘* That 
the house do take into their consi- 
deration, the treaty of peace, defini- 
tively concluded at Amiens, on Fri- 
day se ennight.” 

Lord Pelham professed himself 
highly gratified in hearing from lord 
Grenville’s own mouth that, instead 
of finding in that noble lord an ad- 
vocate for any claims that the French 


might set up, respecting our sove, 
reignty in the East-Indies, he 
to reckon upon the powerful AS8sigt. 
ance of his lordship, in resisting 
pretensions France might bring for. 
ward on that subject. With 
to the non-renewal of the several 
treaties existing with foreign coun. 
tries before the commencement of 
the war, he was ready to admit, that 
the definitive treaty would haye 
given him more pleasure, if it had 
contained a stipulation for the revi. 
valiof those treaties: but his mai 
ty's ministers had made as good con. 
ditions as they were able to obtain, 
under the situation and circum 
stances of the contracting powers. 
He saw no possible good that could 
arise trom any discussion of the de- 
finitive treaty ; if, however, it was 
thought desirable to take it into con. 
sideration, the sooner it was done the 
better, he should therefore move, 
by way of amendment, to leave out 
the words Friday the 14th, and in- 
sert Tuesday or Wednesday the 1 ith 
or 12thinstant. He could not ad- 
mit, as lord Grenville had stated, 
that the definitive treaty differed 
from the preliminaries ; it there was 
any variation, it was in being more 
fully explained in the definitive trea- 
ty, than they stood in the prelimi- 
naries. Respecting the breach of 
public faith to the queen of Portu- 
gal, he could not allow that charge 
to be at all imputable to this couo- 
try: as far as it was in our power, 
we had stipulated for the integrity 
of the territories and possessions of 
Portugal, as they were previous to 
the commencement of the war: and 
the exception, relative to the limits 
of the French possessions in South 
America, that article was stipulated 
between Portugal and the French, 
by a separate treaty, over which 
Great-Britain had no control, not 
being a contracting party. He own- 
ed himse!f disappointed at the final 
arrangement 
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arrangement respecting the ae of 
Orange ; and though we ha not 
obtained all we wished, in favour of 
that unfortunate prince, yet we had 
succeeded so far, as to induce the 
French publicly to acknowledge the 
losses he had sustained, and to de- 
clare that an adequate compensation 
should be procured him, for those 
josses. He slightly touched upon 
the Cape, of the stipulations Tespect- 
ing which, a full explanation was 
to be found in the definitive treaty. 
He denied lord Greaville’s construc- 
tion, respecting the Russian pri- 
soners, With regard to the island 
of Malta, he said, it had been hoped 
that the emperor ot Russia would 
have guaranteed the island's inde- 
pendence, which, he owned, would 
have been more desirable than the 
present arrangement; but, if we 


could rely on the good faith of 
France, and the other contracting 
parties, solemnly pledged, there was 
no danger to be apprehended. 


He 
then concluded, with moving the 
amendment, of leaving out the word 
Friday, and inserting Wednesday, 
the 12th instant. 

Lord Thurlow observed, that all 
subsisting treaties were at an end as 
soon as a War was commenced with 
those who are parties to them. So 
far as those treaties did affect the 
laws of nations, those laws remained 
as they did before; and whenever 
the question caine to be discussed, 
every thing must depend on how 
those laws now stood. 

The earl of Carlisle expressec his 
surprise at the assertion of lord Pel- 
ham, that lord Grenviile had ad- 
vanced no argument, to prove the 
hecessity of taking the treaty into 
consideration ; every sentence, or 
rather every period, he had uttered, 
Was a strong proof of that necessity ; 
end as to the noble secretary's asser- 
tion, that there was no variation 
between the definitive treaty and 
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the preliminary treaty, nothing could 
be more unlike than the one was to 
the other: there was no analogy be- 
tween them. He could point out 
14 or 15 articles, in which altera- 
tions had been made, since the sign- 
ing of the prelimiaaries, Of the 
prince of Orange, who was now 
** deserted in his utmost need,” not 
one word had been said in the pre- 
liminary treaty, and what was said 
ot him in the definitive treaty, left 
every thing in as great a degree of 
uncertainty as if his name had not 
been mentioned. With regard to 
the cession from Portugal of anchor. 
age, Ac. in the river Arawary, in 
South America, that was a more im- 
portant cession than their lordships 
were aware of. ‘The definitive treaty 
was silent on this subject; for this 
and several other reasons, he should 
therefore put it to (he house, whether 
it would not be more decorous to 
put off the discussion for some time 
longer. His lordship said, he meant 
not to censure ministers, but to call 
upon their lordships firmly to meet 
the dangers and difficulties, in which 
tlre deficiencies of the definitive 
treaty had exposed the British em- 
pire. He wisbed not to renew the 
war, but it was possible to remedy 
the evils with which we were sur- 
rounded and threatened, without 
such an extremity. Had ministers 
looked France in the face, at the 
time of the negotiations for peace, 
and said they would not come to 
terms, unless these necessary points 
were settled: if this had been done, 
the house would not, at that time, 
be debating on the merits of the de- 
finitive treaty. His lordship con- 
cluded, by declaring, that he should 
not hold himself precluded trom 
moving for papers, after the motion 
for the dey of considering the treaty 

Was voted. 
The lord chancellor was glad of 
an opportunity of explaining the 
grounds 
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grounds on which he gave his assent 
to the definitive treaty. If, by the 
omission of the mention of former 
treaties, they were all to be con- 
sidered as abrogated; and if the pub- 
lic law of Europe was thus altered, 
he had no difficulty in saying, that 
an address should be voted to his 
majesty, praying that he would dis- 
miss his present ministers from his 
presence and councils forever. But, 
he trusted, that the fact was far 
otherwise, and that the conduct of 
ministers deserved no such censure. 
bhs lordship was then proceeding 
to consider the effect of former trea- 
ties not being confirmed, when 

The earl of Carnarvon spoke to 
order, and requested the noble and 
learned lord to confine himself to 
the question before the house. 

The lord chancellor maintained, 
that he had been strictly in order, 
and that al! his remarks bore upon 
the question before the house. He 
shou!d have been better pieased, had 
his noble friend proposed, as an 
amendment, to fix the day preceding. 
When serious doubts, upon such im- 
portant subjects, were started by 
men of s0 great weight in this coun- 
try, and over the whole of Europe, 
the worst consequences mighr fol- 
low, from allowing any considerable 
time to intervene, before the house 


shewed the sense it entertained of 


those doubts. However, since Wed- 
nesday the 12th, had been named, 
he should vote for that day. 

Lord Auckland expressed a lively 
satisfaction, at what had tallen trom 
Lord Grenville, with respect to our 
rights in India. His lordship said, 
he himself was in possession of in- 
tormation, which he should take an 
early opportunity of laying before 
the house, and which would clearly 
prove that the French bad not the 
shadow of a claim to disturb us in 
the quiet and exclusive eajoyment 


of our possessions in that quarter of 
the worid. 


After some conversation 
lord Grenville and the lord chan. 
cellor, relative to irregulari 
the freedom of debate; dea poe re 
was put, and the amendment, that 
the treaty be taken into considera. 
tion on Wednesday se’nnight, agreed 
to, and the lords ordered to be sum- 
moned. 

Lord Auckland's order was dis. 
charged. 

The earl of Carlisle gave notice, 
that he would, the next day, move 
for some papers, relative to different 
treaties. ‘The house ordered to be 
summoned. Adjourned. 

Wednesday, the 5th of May, the 
ear! of Carlisle rose, pursuant to his 
notice the preceding evening: he 
began by asserting, that he had ne 
other motive than a sense of public 
duty, to impel him to offer the mo- 
tion he meant to conclude with, and 
to disavow, in the strongest terms, 
that he was actuated by personal 
pique towards the present adminis- 
tration, for many of whom he en- 
tertained the highest esteem and ree 
spect. He then proceeded to say, 
that in the present treaty of peace, 
there were not only omissions of the 
most important nature, but aban- 
donment of all former obligations 
and stipulations. It was said, that 
the prince of Orange, who had lost 
private property to the value of 
above 100,0001., besides his pub- 
lic dignities, and great official ia- 
come and emoluments, had been 
deserted by this country, in the con- 
clusion of the definitive treaty, and 
no security taken, for an adequate 
compensation to be made him, for 
the valuable property of which he 
had been plundered. The reason 
avowed, for the confiscation of the 
prince of Orange's property, was his 
steady adherence to the treaties 

alliance . 
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alhance with this country, and his 
faithful performance of every stipa- 
lation entered into with Great-Bri- 
tain. That being the case, his lord- 
ship said, it was highly incumbent 
on this country, not to lose a mo- 
ment, in endeavouring to set on foot 
some means of entorcing the due 
execution of the 18th article of the 
definitive treaty, that an adequate 
compensation should be procured, 
for the losses suffered, by what is 
therein contemptuously de ,ominat- 
ed, a branch of the house of Nassau. 
Whence it would appear, as if the 
prince was not considered as the 
head of the house of Nassau. His 
lordship commented, at some length, 
on the strange wording of that ar- 
ticle of the treaty, and on the still 
more extraordinary conduct ot Flol- 
land and France, in the ccnvention 
they signed, as their explavation of 
the meaning of the 18:h article of 
the definitive treaty. His lordship 
read this convention to the house, 
descanted upon it for a considerable 
time, and urged many arguments, 
to prove that the public taith of 
Greai-Britain was pledged to pro- 
cure a full and adequate compensa- 
tion to the prince of Orange, our 
faithful ally. He adverted to what 
appeared to be the intention of go- 
vernment, in the negotiation at 
Lisle: he observed, upon the cir- 
cumstances of the to'al omission of 
the claims of that house in the pre- 
liminary treaty, and expatiated upon 
what he conceived to be the hard 
Weaiment, to which the house of 
Urange was exposed. He would 
ask, from what quarier was the pro- 
posed compensation to proceed ; 
aod argued, that it could not be ex- 
pected, either from the German 
states, or from Spain; and, he con- 
tended, that the unhappy prince in 
question, was reduced to the state 
of a pensioner. This country, he 
said, bad taken several places in 
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trust for him, and yet, in his mind, 
to use a coarse expression, the fact 
was, we had been guilty of little 
short of swindling, for mivisters went 
to market with those very places, in 
order to buy peace. It would be 
highly gratitying to him, however, 
to be proved in an error with re- 
spect to this important point. He 
concluded, by moving, 

“ That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, praying, that 
he will be graciously pleased to di- 
rect, that there be laid before the 
house, copies of a separate conven- 
tion concluded at Amiens, between 
any parties, in explanation of the 
1sth article of the definitive treaty 
ot peace, &c,” 

The marquis Cornwallis imme- 
diately rose to detend his own con- 
duct ; and said, he could not con- 
ceive that there was any ground to 
suspect, that the 18th article of the 
definitive treaty would not be so- 
lemuly fulfilled. Neither could he 
conceive, that a separate agreement, 
entered into by two of the contract- 
ing parties to the definitive treaty 
by themselves, as it were io their 
Closet, without the concurrence or 
consent of the other contracting 
parties, could possibly be liable to 
be considered as effecting the duc 
execution of a treaty, for which the 
good faith of all the four contract 
1g parties was pledged, With re- 
gard to his having deserted, or sut- 
tered the interests of the prince of 
Orange and his adherents to be de- 
serted, he disdained the imputation : 
he had deserted no interests, that his 
country was bound in honour tw 
maintain; and hehad not the smallea 
doubt, that a full aad ample com- 
pensation would be procured for the 
priace of Orange afd his adherents, 

lord Pelham, alter a tew in- 
troductory remarks, assured the 
noble «arl, that to present any 
such acdJicss as was moved, could 
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answer no purpose whatever, as 
no soch communication as that 
referred to, had ever been made to 
his majesty's ministess, nor was he 
apprised from any official authority, 
than such a convention had been 
entered into. 

The earl of Carlisle expressed his 
surprise at lord Pelham’s reply, be- 
cause as secretary of state, he could 
have ordered the proper person at 
Paris to have demanded a copy of 
the convention in question. If the 
tact were as his lordsbip had stated, 
he had no other course to pursue, 
that to request their lordship’s per- 
mission to withdraw his motion. 

These speeches were followed by 
a long, desuitory, and irregular 
conversation. 

The lord chancellor, after a few 
words upon the nature of lord Car- 
lisle’s motion, adverted to what was 
said respecting the projet given in at 
Lisle, and contended, that it was not 
fair to argue upon a principle which 
in effect was, that the present mini- 
sters, were not right in departing 
from the line of conduct adopted 
by their predecessors, and were 
wrong when they abided by it. Ad- 
verting to the separate treaty, he 
hoped it would not go forth, that 
the demands of this country can be 
narrowed or restrained with respect 
to the contracting parties, by any 
treaty which any of the others chose 
subsequently to make. With re- 
“#pect tothe interests of the prince 
of Orange, the advice given by him 
was really and conscientiously whiat 
appeared to hin, most likely to 
forward the interests of that prince, 
and he would press the considera- 
tion to the house, whether it was 
really for the interest of that prince, 
to raise difficulties and doubts, re- 
specting the provi-ions of the treaty 
in his behalf, which might not be 
raised or conceived, if the good 
faith of the contracting parties~was 
trusted to. 
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Lord Grenville expressed his 
that there was no man of g9 
praved a mind, as to wish, 
means whatever, to weaken the se. 
curity of the prince of Orange ; on 
the contrary, it was the wish of 
the noble lords, to provide new and 
fresh securities for that prince. He 
conceived however, that on the des 
claration just made by one of his 
majesty’s ministers, it would be 
proper to withdraw the motion. 
With respect to the idea, that ail 
the contracting parties still remain- 
ed equally bound to each other, he 
observed, that in consequence of 
the subsequent treaty, Holland was. 
no longer bound to France with re. 
gard to the point in question : and 
his lordship in referring to what had 
been said, relative to the negotia- 
tion at Lisle, alluded to the delicate 
situation in which those concerned 
in ordering it were placed in cons 
sequence of their oaths. 

The marquis Cornwallis said a 
few words in support of his former 
opinion. 

The lord chancellor spoke in exe 
planation, and particularly with re- 
gard to thereferen.e to the negotia- 
tion at Lisle, in which he observed, 
that no further security had been 
taken, with respect to the prince 
of Orange, than in the present in 
stance, namely, the good faith of 
the contracting parties, 

Lord Grenville explained. 

Lord Auck!and expressed his re 
egret, that a more satisfactory arti 
cle had rot been obtained, as a s+ 
curity for the compensation to be 
made to the prince of Orange ; be 
wished to have seen the means of 
making the compensation, the a- 
mount of it, the fund from which it 
was to be taken, described explicitly 
in an article upon the subject. Die 
satisfied, however, as he was with 
the definitive treaty, he derived 
some consolation, from the noble 
marquis’s declaration, that he had 
po 
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no doubt, but that the 18th article, 
would be solemnly fulfilied by the 
contracting partes. : ! 

Marquis Cornwallis explained 
that he had said, if the faith of na- 
tions, publicly and solemnly pledg- 
ed, was to be relied on. 

Lord Pelham said, that though 
he wished, as much as any man, 
that afull, and ample compensa- 
tion, should be procyred for the 
house of Orange, yet it ought not 
to be forgotten, that this country 
had done a great deal for Holland 
in 1787, and during the late war, 
and that it was not our cause singly, 
that the prince of Orange, aud his 
adherents, risked so much for, but 
that of ali the allies, 

Lord Carlisle having charged mi- 
nisters with something like swind- 
ling, in having disposed of the ter- 
ritories of the prince of Orange, 
delivered by him into our hands in 
trust to bold for him, 

Lord Hobart said, he had him- 
self, been the person who received the 
answer sent by the governors of the 
Dutch colonies to the letters they 
had received in the prince’s bame, 
and the answers to ail those letters 
uniformly stated, that the governors 
could give no reply to the orders of 
the prince of Orange, dated from 
Hampton Court. Lord Hobart men- 
tioned the governors of Berbice, 
Demarara, Essequibo, and Ceylon, 
as having given these answers, and 
cootended, that we obtained those 
colonies by force of arms. 

Lord Grenville contended, that 
one of those places, Berbice, Esse- 
quibo, or Demarara, was put into 
our hands, through the meaas and 
influence of tlre prince of Orange. 

Lord Holland said, it would be 
Unaecessary to lay the separate treaty 
befure the house, even were it in 
1¢ power of ministers : it was an 
agreement made between Holland 
and France only, and in favour of 
Mic former, He deprecaied what 

lev, 


had been said of the effect of opini- 
ons delivered in that house, and 
thought it could have little intinence 
with respect to the European pow- 
ers. He agreed with lords Gren- 
ville, Spencer, and Carlisle in part, 
but disagreed with them materially 
in some points, He did not think 
the terming the prince of Orange, 
a branch of the house of Nassau, 
was worth fighting for. The colo- 
nial possessions of the United Pro- 
vinces could not be considered as 
the property of the prince of Orange, 
or even as territory over which he 
could, when Stadtholder, have exer- 
cised a sovereign power ; and theres 
fore, the giving them up to Hol- 
land, must not be considered as an 
act of swindling on the part of this 
country. He could not avoid noti- 
cing the observation of the lord 
chancellor, that the present discus- 
sion could answer no purpose, ex- 
cept that of rendering the claims 
of ‘the prince of Orange more in- 
secure. In the first place, he must 
deny the assertion, and in the next 
place, must contend for the right 
possessed by every member of par- 
liament, to bring forward, and dis- 
‘fuss any question he chose. 

A conversation arose, about the 
article of the projet of 1797, con- 
cerning the claim to hold the Cape, 
Ceylon, and Cochin in our hands, 
by the treaty then negotiating. 

The lord chancellor had in some 
former speech insinuated, that he 
believed the ministers of that day 
would have consented to recede 
from a part of that claim. 

Lord Grenville denied this, and 
said he had the authority of the late 
chancellor of the exchequer, the 
late secretary at war, and others: 
that it was bever meant to recede 
in the smallest degree from. the 
whole of thit claim. 

Lord Hobart, the lord chancellor, 
and jord Grenville, seve.ally spoke 
further in explanation. 


{ Earl 
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Earl Spencer commented upon 
that article of the treaty which re- 
jated_ to the indemnity of the prince 
of Orange, which he said had given 
him great pain. 

The earl of Rosslyn confined 
himself at present, to bearing tes 
timony, that his noble friend, lord 
Grenville had never swerved from 
the principles contained in the pro- 
jet of the treaty of Lisle. 

At length lord Carlisle was per- 
mitted to withdraw his motion. 

Lord Holland recalled his motion 


he woald on Monday shortly state 
the reasons on which he should fee} 
it his duty to move, that the defi. 
nitive treaty be taken into consider. 
ation on a future day. 

‘The papers were then orderedte 
lie on the table, 

Lord Hawkesbury gave notice 
that printed copies were prepared 
for the use of the members. 

Mr. Grey asked, when it was 
intended to lay before the house, 
copies of the accession of the courts 
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for the house to be summoned the 
next day, and moved an order for 
Monday. 

Adjourned. 

in the house of commons, on 
Thursday, the 29th April, lord 
Hawkesbury appeared at tae bar, 
and stated, that he had it in com- 
mand from his majesty, to lay be- 
fore the hase Copies ot the lefie 
nitive treaty of peace, concluded at 
Amiens, on the 27th of March, 


between bis majesty, the French 


and Batavian republics, and the 
king of Spain. After assuring the 
house that his mayesty’s ministers 
were ready to explain the whole, 
or any part of their conduct, ff 
called upon so to do, and to state 
fully, fairly, and explicitly, the 
reasons which had induced them to 
advise his majesty to conclude that 
definitive peace, 
had now beex Jatd upon the 
fie added, that if there was an in- 
tention to bring the 
the house, he hoped it would be 
brought forward in that shape, 
which would attord an opportunity 
for a fall discussion of the whole 
question, and that the ditliculties 
aud embarrassmenis of separate no- 
tions. whose naiure was not acu- 
rately defined, might be avoided. 
Mr. Windham concurred in the 
propriety of his lordship’s concluding 
observations; and gaye notice, dat 
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ot Sweden and Denmark to the 
convention of St. Petersburgh ? 

Lord Hawkesbury replied, that 
though the accession of the two 
courts had been received, the rati- 
fication had not yet arrived, though 
it was daily expected. 

On Monday, the 2d of May, Mr, 
Wiodham, afier some introductory 
observations, respecting the discuss 
sion of the definitive treaty, which 
he thought should not be crowded 
into a single debate, and precipi- 
tately dispatched without a full in- 
vestigation on which to ground a 
mature and squod judgment ; pro- 
ceeded to state the points on which 
he should touch, and the motives 
which prompted his motion, They 
might be reduced in order, to four 
heads: first, those points which, 
though they existed at the time ef 
the treaty, were not however known 
by the house. Secondly, what had 
happened since the conclusion of 
the preliminaries. Thirdly, whether 
the principles of the preliminaries 
had been departed from ; and fourth 
ly, what were the points in the de- 
finitive treaty, which did not extet 
in the preliminaries? Under the 
first head, might be ranged the ces 
sion of the island of Elba, the 
boundaries of French Guiava, and 
the cession of Louisiana. As & 
the cession of the isle of Elba, be 
should now only consider it under 
two points of view, viz. the — 
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the cession, and the  cir- 


ance of ' rc 
which produced it. 


comst ances 


When the house duly considered 


the natare of its situation, the op- 
of its harbour, and the 

strength of its i niress, 
form some opinion of 
its importance : as to the manner 
ia which it was given, the whole 
transaction was so involved in chi- 
canery, that it was with difficulty 
it could be understood. ‘That Porto 
Ferra}o should remain attached to 
the duchy of Tuse ny, was the idea 
entertained by England, at the time 
of signing the prejiminaries. but after 
that period it comes into the hands 
of the French, and what advantage 
may it not prove to them against 
Eneland in a tuture war, or to fa- 
your their design upon Naples; in- 
deed, if the transaction was pro- 
perly viewed, it would be found, that 
the whole proceeding was marked 
with bad faith. He next proc eeded 
to their conduct, regpe 
boundaries of French Guiana, which 
was equally marked with bad ta:th. 
Jn what did these boundaries differ 
from the furmer ? Only in a few 
leavucs ot a wil le rness, while the 
French took care to keep sucha 
position on the river Amazons, as 
to secure ihem the command ot it, 
but, good taith required that they 
should go back to their first boun- 
daries, and in refusing to do so, 
they were guilty of a divegt fraud. 
The next point he adverted to, was 
the cession of Louisiana, the con- 
sequences of which were, he said, 
the giving France an establishment 
oa the new continent. North Ame- 
rica, would now see their destruc- 
tion at hand, nor would their rage 
e so much pointed against the 
rench, a8 against those who con- 
tributed to bring them a nongst 
South America had s: ni‘ar 
evils to dread from this possession 
Betling into the hands of France. 
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He then adverted to the things that 
had happened since the canclusion 
of the preliminaries, and to the 
serious consequences to which those 
things must lead. The first of them, 
vas the creation of the Italian re- 
public. Thesecond, the armament 
sent out to the French West. india 
islands. Withregard tothe former, 
he waa not afraid to say, that it was 
introducing a change in the poli- 
tical system of Europe, which would 
have turnished a just ground of wat 
even in times of perfect tranquillity : 
did net this event furnish a suffi- 
cient reason to say, that it involved 
consequences, that were not taken 
into calevlation in the preliminaries, 
How must Austria view it? Where 
was now the barrier to protect her ? 
Was it not converted into the means 
of annoying her? As to the other 
point, it did not bear so closely on 
the treaty, but it was @ measure of 
infinite importance, and mast bere- 
after be a subject of serious enquiry. 
It was evident, that the sailing of 
the French armament for the Weat- 
Indies, had changed our relative 
situation from what it was at the 
signing of the preliminaries. The 
next head he should consider was, 
these points «f difference between 
the preliminaries, and the definitive 
treaty, that might be considered as 
departures from therm The first 
point, was the article which related 
to prisoners. A large debi was due 
for their maintenance, to this coun- 
try. It was said, that an island was 
mortgaged for the payment of it, 
but where was the faith that binds 
tis agreement? It seemed we were 
not on'y to pay for French prisoners, 
but for the foreign troops in the 
service of the contracting parties. 
And were we‘not to pay for clothing 
and arming the Russians? Couid 
any nation be putia a more ridi- 
culous situation? It was not the 
sum of money we should be anxious 
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about, but the effect which such a 
manner of being duped out of it 
must produce. He next solicited 
the attention of the house to the 
situation of Malta. The stipula- 
tions stated, that Malta should not 
belong either to France or England ; 
but that it should be restored to the 
order, and that order, made inde- 
pendent under the guarantee of a 
third power. At the signing of the 
preliminaries, it was understood that 
Prussia would be that power; but 
if that condition was to be changed, 
why not have insisted upon some- 
thing correspondent with the object 
it had in view ? But no, all was 
hocus pocus; aconfusion of tongues ; 
the result of which was, that we 
had been ousted, and France put 
really in possession of Malta. He 
stated, that the amount of its com- 
mercial and territorial revenue did 
not, he believed, exceed 30,000 1., 
out of that sum were to be found 
a provision for the grand master, 
supplies for some charitable estab- 
lishments, and the means of provi- 
ding the island with grain, but for 
a garrison, works, &c. &c. there 
Was was no provision at all. The 
means of that provision were not 
possessed by the order : they existed 
in different countries: what was 
placed in France had been confis- 
cated, some existed in Spain, and 
some in the new Italian republic : 
some also in Bavaria: but all bad 
already, or must shortly undergo 
the same fate it had met with in 
France. Thus, though the knights 
were not Frenchmen, would they 
not be subjects of the French go- 
veroment, or under its immediate 
influence ? Why then was Malta per- 
mitted to remain in such hands,or why 
had no provision been made to pre- 
vent its falling into hands on Whom 
no reliance could be placed? The 
plain construction of the article was, 
that we must evacuate Malta at the 


end of three months, and this ar. 
ticle was peremptory. He the 
proceeded to comment upon the 
article, in which the neutrality of 
the order is proclaimed This neg. 
trality might be viewed in three 
lights ; a mode of neutrality, that 
admitted no ships at all imo the 
port: one that admitted none byt 
armed ships, or slips of war: and 
one that admitted an equal num. 
ber of neutral ships of war. This last 
might be considered as a system of 
perfect equality and neutrality, bet 
it was only so in form : for ifon 
the breaking out of a war, a coun. 
try had a predominance in maritime 
allies : when the importance of the 
station was taken into the accoum, 
some conception might be formed 
of the tendency of this article. Ip 
regard to the Cape of Good Hope ; 
in the preliminaries it was stated, 
that all ships belonging to the con- 
tracting parties should be admitted, 
and that tke Cape should be given 
over to Holland in full sovereigaty, 
But he much doubted if this sove- 
reignty would prevent Holland from 
giving up the Cape to France. He 
should now consider those points 
which made no part of the defini- 
tive treaty: he first adverted w - 
what he conceived to be most 
alarming, namely, that the concly- 
sion of this treaty offered the fist 
instance of not taking in there 
newal of former treaties. It opened 
a wide field for conjecture. 

it be forgotten that the ebject and 
spirit of all these treaties was © 
keep down the ambition of Franct, 
and to hold out protection to other 
powers ? By omitting these treaties 
should we get rid of any thing bat 
what related to France? The 
burdens remained as before. Belo 
the house decided on the presi 
question, they should know wher 
they stood ; but it was not Burp? 
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vival of these treaties, the with- 
drawing of their influence might 
sifect remote countries, and make 
‘tself be felt in the East-Indies. 
There were many rights, which 
the omission, or non-renewal of the 
treaties of 1783, and 1787, might 
render the possession insecure 5 par- 
ticularly our right of cutting log- 
wood in the bay of Honduras. These 
rivhts we didnot hold by sovereigaty, 
but by convention, and all that was 
now done away. On all these points, 
much information was wanting, and 
it was desirable that it should be 
laid before the house, and that par- 
jisment should be enabled to go 
finally into an enquiry. Among 
the articles not contained in the pre- 
hminaries, but which came now to 
ns ia the definitive treaty, was the 
situation of the house of Orange, 
How had we acted with regard to 
that prince, with whom we had 
been so long connected? Not a 
single provision had we made for 
the Stadtholder, either in his pub- 
lic capacity, or for his private pro- 
perty. The manner at least in 
which our inteference was attempt- 
ed, and the manner in which it 
failed, made the most ridiculous ap- 
pearance. When our plenipoten- 
tiary was endeavouring to stipulate 
this indemnity at one end of the 
table, on the same day, and at the 
very same moment, was the com- 
missioner for H olland stipulating at 
the other end, the direct defeasance 
of that provision. Citizen Schim- 
welpennick did not indeed object 
directly to the provision ; he only 
insisted that it should not come 
from Holland: from what other 
place was it to Come? As to the 
king of Sardinia, in what situation 
had we left him? His power was 
dead aod-buried. If he thought he 
stood in need of a voucher for what 
he had advanced respecting the 
definitive treaty, he could fod one 
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in his pocket, contained in a French 
paper, from which he was bound te 
confess, that he derived his argu- 
ments, otherwise he might be fairly 
charged with plagiarism. There was 
this difference however, between 
them, that the French writer was 
exulting in France, for precisely 
the same reasons for which he was 
lamenting in England. After ex- 
amining the positions in this paper, 
be proceeded to shew, that the state 
in which the country was now 
placed, required at least to be 
understood ; and concluded by mo- 
ving, that the house would, on the 
18th of May, take into considera- 
tion the definitive treaty, concluded 
at Amiens, between his Britannic 
majesty, and the French republic, 
his Catholic majesty, and the Ba- 
tavian republic. 

Mr. Elliott seconded the motion. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, it was not his intention at this 
time, to comment on all the to- 
pics brought forward by his honours 
able friend: he had but one olyjec- 
tion to the motion, and that he 
should presently state to the house : 
and he assured them he felt great 
Satisfaction at the motion now 
made, in substance, because it af- 
forded to his majesty’s ministers an 
opportunity of entering into an ex- 
planation, and which he trusted 
would be accompanied by a com- 
plete justification of every part of 
their conduct during the late nego- 
tiation at Amiens. The first point 
he touched on, was the surrender 
of Porto Ferrajo to the French, 
which Mr. Windham had stated to 
be in direct contradiction of the ex- 
press stipulations of the treaty of 
Luneville. This, he said, was an act 
that was net done by his majesty’s 
ministers: the surrender of the 
kingdom of Etroria was a concession 
made by a sovereign power, fully 
competent to make such a conces- 

V3 sion. 
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sion. Respecting the Irench terri- 

tory in Guiana, he referred toa con- 

versation which took place ia that 

house upon the subject of the treaty 

of Badajos, and of the treaty of MM 
drid : it was then stated that the 
French territory in this pert of tne 
globe was to be limited by the treaty 
of Madrid, auc not by th itof Radajos, 
which many meinbers of that hou-e 
objected to, not as being favourable 
to Portugal. And in fact, the Por- 
themselves were of that 
opmon. Mr. Windham had said, 
that die French insisted on the treaty 
of Madrid, for the mere purpose 
of making @ merit of giving it up, 
and abandoning that treaty. The 
fact was, that this country, anti- 
Cipating the pressure likely to be 
felt by that eoontiy, before the 
knowledge of the signing of the pre- 
Jimiuary treaty and the conces ions 
likely to be made in consequence 
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stipuiotion that the limits of the 
French posses sions in Guiana should 
be as upre d upon by the treaty of 
Badajos, but thek uropean boundary 
siould be fixed by the treaty of 
Madnd. He was ready to agree 
with his mght honourable friend 
that the interests of Europe were 
snateriall'y connected with the tn- 
teres of America, both north and 
south, but he could not agree that 
by the establishment of the French 
in Louisiana, they would obtain the 
powern hich it had been asSetted they 
would over the whole of that part of 
the globe. Respecting any new 
circumstances whith had attended 
the staie of parties, since signing 
the preliniinaries, such as the state 
of the Italian republic, and the 
armament which had beet sent to 
St. Domingo, he could only say, 
that with regard ‘to the first, it 
could vot be otherwise than re- 
garded with anxiety by those who 
thought the power of France too 
great, or who felt, as men must 
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feel fur the independence of ihe 
rest of Europe. He could not sup: 
pose ‘Lat his right honourable frieng 
ineant to say that a renewal Of the 
war would have beech 4 measure 
pioper to have had recourse lo, on 
accoun! of these objects, of which 
he so loudly complained, and had 
said, they were such as would, at 
any other time than the present, 
have roused all Europe. Be that as 
it would, the fact was, that the 
different states of Lurope did not 
appear to be alarmed, but had sanes 
tioned the very proceedings of which 
Mr. Windham so much complained, 
Upon this he made no comment, 
but, it was a justification, he said, t 
his majesty’s oninisters for not making 
these points a plea for the ruptore 
of the negotiation, and the renewal 
of the war. As to the sailing of 
the armament for St. Domingo, 
considering all the attending cir- 
cumstanres, it did not appear to 
him to be a matter of regret for this 
country, for viewing the subject 
either as a national, or indiwidval 
interest, it would be manifest that 
the usurpation of the black govern- 
ment was the most formidable of 
all apprehensiens for the safety of 
the possessions in the West-India 
islands. Mr. Windham had strongly 
objected to the expense of paying 
for the troops of the emperor of 
Russia, but he would ask any man of 
sober judgment, whether it was not 
proper that those troops, which were 
in the pay and service, and under 
the direc'ion, controul, and ma- 
hagement of the British govern 
ment, should not in this case be 
considered in thesame situation as 
any of our own wou'd be if prison- 
ers of war in another country? 
With respect to Malta, his right hon. 
fiiend had taken a very ample field? 
without entering iato the parte 
culars @” his statement, he had the 
Salisfaction to know, that the = 
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deeply interested 
of the spirit of 
by which 


tese themselves, 
in the execution 


this article of the treaty, 


2 .s 
they were to be maint ined in their 


station, did not par ake of the senti- 
ments of hisright he rourable friend: 
theirs were those of satisfaction and 
eratitade to Great-Britain for the 
cerms procured them, W ith regard 
to the word sovereignty, if it was 
an improper word to be insert ‘d in 
the definitive treaty, his mayjesiy’s 
ministers had no exe¢use, for he 
believed the word was adopted, not 
by the French, but by the British 
government. He added, that he 
had conversed with many of those, 
who certainly had the best means 
of being qualified to torm a correct 
opinica upon tae subject, and thry 
thought that no disadvantage was 
likely to result to Great-Britain 
trom the « hange which was adopted 
in this respect. As to the omission 
of treaties, his majesty’s miwisters 
were thoroughly convinced, that 
onder the present state of Europe, 
and all the circumstances of the 
cose, they took a part which was 
adapted to the real interest of Eu- 
rope in general, and to his majes- 
ty’s dominions in particular, by ab- 
staining from the renewal of any 
treaties of commerce whatever. Mr. 
Windham had said, that by the 
treaty of 1783, the rights of France, 
i certain commercial pots, were 
surrendered, and those of Great- 
Britain established: and this was 
carned turther to our advantage, af- 
ter some ineffectual disputes on the 
part ot France, by the convention 
of1787. All he should say, at 
present, on that topic, was, that no 
nghts whatever, on the part of Great- 
Britain, were surrendered, or given 
Up by this treaty. The question of 
night, as determined, either by the 
treaty of 1783, or the convention 
of 1787, were commercial arrange- 
Mecuts; and as to the question of 
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right, whatever it was, it remained 
untouched. Greet-Britam had esta- 
bushed rights, that were anomalous 
in their nature from those of any 
otherin respect to her Indian posses- 
sions ; but as far as related to Great- 
Briain and France, hZ believed it 
would appear, that none of those 
rights would be affected by any 
omissions whatever in the present 
treaty, On the subject of the bay of 
Honduras, we had, for a long se- 
ries of years, by an established 
practice, entitled ourselves to very 
valuab'e privileges, which we had 
exercised unimterruptediy during 
war, as well as enjoyed during peace; 
and this was not disputed by that 
power, which was most interested 
in making a case against us, and 
would have done it, had they 
thought the case against us could be 
made out. With respect to the title 
of the prince of Orange, he maine 
tained that the head of that illuse 
trious house had never been recog- 
nised by any government of France 
since the revolution, by which the 
head of that house had been placed 
on the throne of Great- Britain, 
He allowed that the terms of the 
definitive treaty were not so favour- 
able to the interests of the house of 
Orange, as he could have wished, 
but, he said, it contained terms for 
adequate compensation, not only 
of a territorial nature, but of pri- 
vate property. The only objection 
he had to the motion, applied 
merely to the day on which it was 
proposed to bring it forward: he 
saw no use for delay in this case : 
he could not help feeling that it 
might be productive of very consi- 
derable inconvenience. He was de- 
sirous of giving as much time as 
any member in the house would 
really think necessary upon such a 
subject as this ; judging coolly, and 
dispassionately on it: and being 
convinced the proper period for dis- 
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cussion was too distant, he should 
not perform his duty if he did not 
oppose it. Wishing, however, that 
a full discussion should take place, 
he should propose that, instead of 
the 18th, the 11th of May be in- 
serted in the motion. He concluded 
by moving this amendment. 

Mr. Thomas Greaville expressed 
the utmost astonishment that the 
chancellor of the exchequer should 
consider fourteen days, too long a 
period for obtaining that informa- 
tion, without which this important 
enquiry could not be fairly or pro- 
fitably conducted. He adduced se- 
veral reasons for not hurrying the 
discussion, and concluded with ad- 
hering to the time which his right 
honourable friend had called for. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, though 
it was undoubtedly proper, that full 
and sufficient time should be given 
for the consideration of such a sub- 
ject, previous to its discussion, yet 
on the other hand, he could not but 
think the debate ought not to be 
unnecessarily suspended. Mr. Wind- 
ham had divided the subject into 
four heads, but, in his opinion, it 
might more properly be divided into 
two, viz. first, whether the altera- 
tions which had taken place, whe- 
ther known or not, since the sign- 
ing of the preliminary treaty, ought 
to have induced his majesty’s mi- 
nisters to conclude the definitive 
treaty of peace,*on the same terms 
as the preliminaries? The second 
head was, the defects, whether of 
omission of commission, in the de- 
finiiive treaty. As to the’ first, 
whether those events, which were 
notorious, ought or ought not to 
have induced his majesty's ministers 
to conclude the definitive . treaty 
with France, was a question for fu- 
ture discussion. With regard to the 
second point, he begged to observe, 
that the customs of France being 
different from ours upon these sub- 
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jects, the definitive treaty had 

for some time in point of fact k 

by the public, and therefore his 
right honourable friend must have 
made up his find with regard 1 
the information which he wanted 
and the papers which he should re, 
quire upon this subject. Under 
these circumstances, considering 
that these objects mast range them. 
selves under the different heads 
which he had stated, he could not 
conceive any reason, why the dis. 
cussion should be delayed. After 
some further observations on the 
subject, his lordship concluded by 
supporting the amendment which 
had been proposed. 

Mr. Windham allowed that the 
interval proposed. would be suffi- 
cient for asking the questions he 
meant to propose, and specilying 
the papers he wished for, but 
would it be sufficient 


for an- 
swering those questions? He was 
at present prepared to enume- 


rate fully all the papers he wished 
to have produced ; but they chiefly 
related to important branches of 
trade which the omission of the 
treaties, formerly existing, would 
necessarily affect. On some of 
these motions debate might arise, 
and the explanations thus given 
might occupy a good deal of the 
time of the house. He could not 
therefore agree in the propriety of 
curtailing the time originally pto- 
osed. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
spoke a few words in explanation, 
and stated, that when he called on 

*the house to suspend their judg- 
ment, he meant to apply this obser 
vation to the statement of his right 
honourable friend during the pre- 
sent debate, and not to the definitive 
treaty itself. He expressed a wish 
that the right honourable gentleman 
would explain his object more de- 
finitively to the house, 


Mr, 
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Mr. Windham stated generally, 
that he wished to have such infor 
mation as would enable him to 
‘ydge of the effect of the non-re- 
ewal of treaties. 
= Pit said, if it should be the 
pleasure of the house to fix the 
shorter day, which had been pro- 
posed for the discussion of the 
question, it would be necessary to 
have much information ; he, there- 
fore, hoped his honourable friend, 
would the next day be able to spe-. 
cify the papers he wanted 5 as the 
sooner they were moved for, the 
sooner they would be laid before the 
house. He was convinced that Mr. 
Windham would not wish, after the 
doubts he had stated, that any un- 
necessary interval of suspense should 
take place, before the opinion of 
parliament was taken @pon the 
question. It was not his intention, 
however, to anticipate the discus- 
sion, by entering into the subject at 
present; but he rejoiced that his 
right honourable friend had not re- 
presented our rights in India as 
doubtful, though he had spoken of 
the claims of those who were lately 
oor enemies. He was convinced 
there was no solid ground, nor even 
pretence, for contentious argument, 
or plausible cavil: and, therefore, 
afte: what he had heard stated, he 
could not but count the moments 
tu! the subject could be investigated, 
which he hoped required nothing 
bat impartial discussion, to remove 
all uneasiness from the public mind, 
because it woul prove that there 
existed a determination in peace to 
Maintain those rights which we 
secured and strengthened by war. 
Mr. Windham had talked of the 
Recessity of producing several trea- 
ties, but some of them could wot in 
point of form be laid upon the table 
of the house; and, with regard to 
others, it could not be supposed, 
that it would be proper to lay before 
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the house the treaties of Westph - 
lia, Ryswick, Utrecht, &c. if 
gentlemen had not looked ay and 
considered all those treaties already, 
certainly neither a week nor a fort- 
night would be sufficient to prepare 
them for the discussion of this ques- 
tion. But in order te ascertain the 
state of Europe, immediately pre- 
vious to, during, and since the war, 
the only information that could be 
given, must be in the discussion of 
the question. With regard to the 
apprehensions enrertained, in con- 
sequence of the non-renewal of 
treaties, that the French would 
establish the pretensions they had 
advanced previous to 1787, it would 
be necessary, in the first place, to 
ascertain, what these pretensiogs 
were, and upon what ground they 
rested. If it should turn out that 
these pretensions had no foundation 
whatever, then any isquiry into the 
subject would be useless. He knew 
enough of those pretensions to state, 
that they arose out of two founda- 
tions, but principally out of the 
ireaty of 1783, which was now 
done away. As far as they arose 
out of grants from the great mogul, 
those grants must be done away by 
war, as well as treaties. The grants 
of former moguls certainly could 
not be more binding than positive 
treaties. What had been said about 
Honduras, might perhaps, also, be 
done away by general reasoning. 
He hoped, therefore, his right ho- 
nourable friend would not delay, 
longer than till the next day, his 
motion for the papers which he 
thought necessary for the discussion 
of this great and momentous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Windham and Mr Pitt seve- 
rally explained. The amendment 
was then carried. 

A conversation took place be- 
tween Mr. Sheridan, lord Belgrave, 
Mr. Grey,-and Mr. Tierney, re- 


specting 
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specting the conduct of the late mi- 
pisters, wheu 

Lord Belgrave gave notice, that 
he should bring torward a motion to 
approve of the conduct of the late 
administration during the war; and 
that by the late administration, he 
meant those who had taken a lead- 
ing and responsible part. 

On Wednesday the 5th of May, 
Mr.W. Elliott moved for certain pa- 
pers relative to the definitive treaty. 
The first paper he moved for was, the 
treaty of Badajos: the one he al- 
luded to was that which was ratified 
between Portugal and Spain. By 
that the important town of Olivenza 
was ceded to Spain, and the inte- 
grity of Portugal was most mate- 
rially violated. This paper was al- 
luded to in the 7th article of the 
definitive treaty, therefore no ob- 
jection could possibly be made to 
producing it. His second motion 
should be, for copies of any con- 
ventions or armistices concluded 
between Portugal and Spain, during 
the year 1801, and communicated 
to the British government. It was 
to be feared that these contained 
many commercial stipulations, bigh- 
ly detrimental to this country : and 
one of them was the basis of the 
treaty, by which a great part of 
Portuguese America was ceded. 
He then entered into a consideration 
of the fatal effects of this cession. 
He said this district had always 
been reckoned of the utmost im- 
portance by Portugal on many ac- 
counts, but principally because it 
was the only security tor the valu- 
able, but vulnerable possessions of 
Brazil. In the preliminaries, it 
was declared that the dominions of 
her most faithful majesty should be 
preserved entire: but two days be- 
fore the signature of the prelimina- 
rics, a treaty had been concluded 
between Portugal and France, by 
which the former power was obliged 


to cede an immense tract of counity 
in America. Notwithstandin the 
explanation given by the noble lord, 
the object of France was as com- 
pletely gained, as if her original 
preteusions had been admitted. She 
had secured to herself the naviga. 
tion of the Arowari, France thug 
controuled the commerce of Brazil, 
and the whole wealth of Sooth 
America lay at her mercy. The 
words of the defioitive treaty ins 
tlicted upon this country a needless 
indignity ; it asserted the integrity 
ot Portugal, and guaranteed its dig 
meniberment, He should, thirdly, 
imuove for the copies of any treaties 


entered into between Spain and. 


lrance, during the late negotiations 
for peace: by one of which France 
gol possession of a large and fertile 
tract upon the river Mississippi, by 
which they were brought up to the 
very confines of Canada ; and might 
soon establish their empire in that 
country. But the United States of 
America had much to fear: they 
would now be completely under the 
controul of France ; which would 
make America at all times depea- 
dent upon her, and would draw her 
into the confederacy against our 
naval greatness, and the dignity of 
our flag. It might be said, that 
the spirit of Europe would rise, to 
prevent those usurpations in Ame- 
rica. But a foul and flagrant usur- 
pation had lately taken place in the 
very heart of Europe, while Europe 
inertly looked on ; yet the spirit of 
Europe was to protect the indepen- 
dence of America. Gentlemen, 
who held this language, had profited 
little by ten years of woful expe- 
rience. When France had con- 
quered the continent of Europe, 
could the continent of America be 
safe? He maintained that the cet 
sion of Louisiana had changed the 
whele complexion of the question: 
had this fact been known at the time 

whea 
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@hen the preliminaries were de- 
bated, he was well convinced, the 
house would have pansed, oo 
it assented to them. Ministers, how 
ever, were acquainted w th the fact, 
before the signature of the defint- 
tive treaty ; and before they po 
ceeded further, they were bound m 
honour to come again, and ask tor 
the opinion of the house. Mr. Fl- 
liott concluded, by moving, that an 
humble address be presented to his 
majesty, praying that he would be 
graciously pleased, to give directions 
jot being Ieid before the house, a 
copy of the treaty of Badajos, re- 
forred to in the 7th article of the 
definitive treaty with France, > 
god the Batavian republic, &e. 

Lord Hawkesbury expressed his 
surprise, at the very extraordinary 
manner in which Mr. Elliott had 
brought forward his motion, and 
said, be did not mean to enter, in 
any degree at length, into his argu- 
ments at prevent, but merely to make 
a few observations on two or three 
points, Particularly, with respect 
to he integrity of Portagal, he should 
merely now state, that the boundary 
fixed by the treaty of Madrid, was 
not the boundary established by the 
definitive treaty, and that as to the 
treaty of Madrid, his majesty’s mi- 
nisters were not accountable for its 
provisions. He could not help no- 
ticing the knputation thrown out 
agaust this country, of deserting 
Portugal in the hour of its danger. 
Portugal asked assistance of this 
country, at a period, when it was 
not possible to afford that assistance. 
Two objects, then called upon his 
Majesty's government for support, 
and it was thought better to employ 
the forces of Great-Britain in the 
recovery of Egypt, than in the de 
fence of Portugal: the whole of our 
Gisposable force was therefore sent 
to Egypt, and nothing was left for 
the defence of Portugal. Portugal, 


pain, 
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under these circumstances, made two 
applications to his majesty’s govern 
ment: the one, whether we would 
release her from her engagements, 
and allow her to conclude a separate 
treaty of peace; the other, whether 
we would afford her pecuniary as- 
sistance. His mjest}’s government 
replied, that althoagh nnable to as- 
sist Portugal, they would release her 
from her engagements, and allow 
her to conclude a separate treaty of 
peace: they went further than this, 
they allowed Poritgal to enter into 
stipulations so adverse to this coun- 
try, as to exclude British shipping 
trom her ports; and they proposed 
to parliament, a vote of subsidy for 
Portugal, to enable ber to make the 
best conditions she could. Under 
these circumstances, was there any 
one who would state, that if Porta. 
gal had made her peace, this couns 
try was now called upon to endea- 
vour to recover any of the posses- 
sions which Portugal might have 
chosen to cede to France by that 
treaty? He proceeded to make a 
few observations on the motion, and 
said, he had no objection to the pro- 
duction of the treaty of Badajos: 
with respect to the second proposi- 
tion, he had no objection, provided 
it was confined to the treaty of Ma- 
drid. With respect to the other 
part of the motion, it was impossible 
to comply with it; for the wansac- 
tions it referred to, never were com- 
plete transactions, were never pab- 
lished, concerns to which we were 
no party; and whatever knowledge 
his majesty's government could have, 
they could only have it confiden- 
tially, and purely so, and therefore 
could not be communicated. With 
regard to the third motion, which 
was for an address to his majesty, 
&c. he could only say, that no offi- 
cial communication was ever made 
to his majesty’s government upon 
that subject. He then alluded toan 
observation 
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observation made on the other side 
of the house, that the honour of the 
British nation was tarnished, or im- 
paired, or the spirit of the people 
broken down ; which, he was so far 
from assenting to, that there was no 
period in the history, not only of 
this country, but of the world, in 
which the honour of the British flag 
was higher, nor the spirit of the Bri- 
tish people greater, than at the pre- 
sent moment. And, in point of real 
commercial strength, there never 
was an hour, in which the relative 
situation of Great-Britain bad a 
greater advantage over France than 
at the present hour: nor ever was 
there a period, in which a peace was 
concluded, when the commercial 
power of Great-Britain was so re- 
Jatively superior to that of France, 
as at the present moment. He need 
not say, bow far our naval glory, in 
this war, transcended every thing 
that ever went betore it: he would, 
at present, only say, he was perfectly 
ready to maintain, bv argument, that 
we had extricated ourselves out of 
the contest in which we had been 
engaged, in a manner that mani- 
fested an adherence to perfect good 
faith ; and in a manner which prov- 
ed, that the language of those, who 
said our faith was deserted, the lus- 
tre of our flag tarnished, our cha- 
racter decraded, our spirit sunk, was 
language completely unfounded, and 
the reverse of truth. 

Dr. Lawrence affirmed, that such 
speech he had never heard in the 
house. <A custom had prevailed, for 
some years, of commencing offen- 
sive war from the treasury bench, 
the moment that any measure of 
government was questioned. He 
was proceeding to state the fatal ef- 
fects of the non-renewal of former 
treaties, when the speaker ex- 
pressed a wish to know, whether it 
was the pleasure of the bouse, that 
the debate should take this turn: 


as it did not appear to be now Tele. 


vant ? 

Mr. T. Grenville was of opin: 
that Dr. Lawrence might pc 
the motion, and reply to the obser. 
vations of the noble lord, if he 
thought proper. 

The speaker submited. 

Mr. Grey said, his learned friend 
was entitled to be heard, not thr 
indulgence, but as a matter of right, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
was of opinion, that Dr. Lawrence 
was disorderly, because his reason. 
ing did not bear upon the motions, 
either singly or in the aggregate, 

Dr. Lawrence said, that by en 
tering into the subject at large, it 
was his intention to shew, that the 
situation of the country required to 
be minutely enquired into, when ig 
was now placed in a situation g9 
ditferent from what it formerly main. 
tained, and when it was deprived— 
of the security of all former treaties, 
He then adverted to the part of the 
treaty, which related to Portugal; 
from which he inferred, that this 
country had been -disgraced by a 
shameful] dereliction of the stipula 
tions made by the preliminary trea 
ty, in favour of the integrity of the 
Portuguese territories. All this was 
owing to the inexperience, or want 
of attention, on the part of our ne. 
gvtiators, in leaving out the words, 
“ before the war.” When the 
French afterwards refused to have 
these words put in, a subterfuge 
was found, by inserting the situa- 
tion of Portugal after another sepa- 
raie treaty. With regard to the 
condition stipulated for the Dateb 
republic, he observed, that the dig- 
nity of our flag had been surrender- 
ed, as far as lay in the power of bis 
majesty’s ministers: and that the 
last symbol of our ancient save 
reignty over the seas had been givet 
Mr. Jones said, that if he bad 
. thougat 
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thought the honour of our flag had 
really been invaded, he should have 
followed a very different course 
from what he intended to do on the 
present occasion: he should have 
moved the house to bring his ma- 
‘esty’s ministers to condign punish- 
‘ment. With regard to the papers 
moved for, he had heard no solid 
arrament for their production. The 
present peace. had brought comfort 
to every fire-side in the kingdom, 
any motion, therefore, that tended to 
censure it, he considered as having 
an evil tendency. 

Lord Temple said a few words in 
support of Dr. Lawrence's observa- 
(ions. 

Mr. T. Grenville observed, that 
with regard to the tactious motives, 
which had been ascribed to those 
with whom he had the honour of 
concurring, and the propriety of dis- 
cussing the merits of the defivitive 
treaty, in detail, he begged leave to 
assure the noble lord and the house, 
that he did not rise to vindicate him- 
self or his honourable friends from 
the accusation, though he could not 
but feel considerable surprive at such 
acharge. Because, on the first day 
allotted for that purpose, documents 
had been asked, to enable members 
to form an adequate judgment of a 
treaty, which, in its Consequences, 
involved the national interests more 
than any which preceded if, factious 
motives (a cry of No! No! from 
the treasury bench) were to be ascrib- 
edtothem. If the mode of discus- 
sing so interesting a subject, in se- 
parate detail, was not adopted, he 
sould only say, that no member of 
the house could, amid the multipli- 
city of important imterests and rela- 
tions, which the treaty affected, pos- 
sibly understand, what it was to 
which he was called upon to give 
his approbation, or on what he was 
mvited to decide. With the state- 
mcot of our relations with Portugal, 


as made by the noble lord, he per- 
fectly agreed ; but he differed trom 
him very materially, in the inferences 
he had drawn from this statement : 
which was neither more nor less, 
than that, under all the circam- 
stances, we were not called upon by 
good faith, to buy back the cessions 
which, in a m&ment of peril, and of 
ditficulty, our ally had been forced 
to make, as the purchase of her 
peace. Was it possible that such 
could be the language held by the 
secretary of state tor foreiga affairs 7 
and was this the manner, in which 
faith was to be maintained with our 
ancient ally? This, he. was sure, was 
not the manner, in which the late 
administration would have stipu- 
lated for the integrity of her terri- 
tories. They did fee!, that they were 
bound to purchase back restitution, 
not of the description provided by 
the present treaty, but restitution of 
a substantial and efficient nature. 
Lord Hawkesbury, in explanation, 
denied that he had imputed factious 
motives to his honorable frieuds on 
the other side: he had only observ- 
ed, that the mode of proceeding, 
which they had proposed, wes per- 
fectly novel, and such as had never 
been adopted by opposition of the 
most factions kind. He also ob- 
served, that he had never asserted, 
that we were not bound to purchase 
back the cessions which our ally had 
been forced to make, at a moment, 
when her exisiénce, as an European 
power, was at stake. ‘The treaty had 
been formed, on this very principle, 
and to a certain degree, restitution 
had actually been purchased for our 


Mr. Windham said a few words, 
corrobor;ting what had been ob- 
jected to in the article, securing 
the integrity of the Portuguese pos- 
sessions. 

The chancellor of the ‘exchequer 
said, he concurred with his nobic 

friend, 
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friend, in the coroment he had so 
ably made on the speech, by which 
the motion, now before the house. 
was intro!uced ; bet he should not 
have béen able to concur with him, 
had he said that the speech of any 
honourable member of the honse. 
was dictated by faction, or by fac- 
tious motives. He begged the at- 
tention of the Louse to two or three 
points, which he wished to touch 
upon: thedirst was, as stated in the 
speech, which prefaced the motion 
now before the house, that his ma- 
jesty's government must be ignorant 
of the treaty of Badajos, on the sign- 
ing of the preliminarics of the treaty 
of peace, otherwise there could not 
have been so large a ‘atitede for 
France, on the subject of Portucal. 
Gentienen were misttken on that 
point, and he was surprised at this, 
considering the many explanations 
of his noble friend on t! 
The truth was, it was_known, that 
the treaty of Badayos had taken 
place, when the boundaries of th 

French and Portucuese Guiana were 
defined by the river Arowary ; but 
his majesty’s Minisiers were not 
without apprebension, that further 
concessions might have taken plaice, 
or might take place, on behat of 
Portogal, in its then distressed situa- 
tion, before any communication 
could be made, ot the preliminaries 
of peace, agreed upon beiween this 
country; and therefore, with what 
he would call, a pradeat caution, as 
well as anxiety, they stipulated, that 


te subject. 


no further concession, on the part of 


Portugal, should be binding; after 
which, the treaty of Madrid was 
sicved. He wou'd abstain from 
making a fall statement of the case, 
b> cause that had been rendered un- 
necessary, by the able and accurate 
manner, in which his noble friend 
had treated the subject: but let gen- 
tlemen recollect, Wuat the situation 
of Portugal was, a few weeks be- 


fore the signing of the Preliminaries. 
they would find, she was ing state 
in which her independence, es 
Huropean state, was greatly in dan. 
grr In this condition of ¢hj 
did Great-Britaia act ag if Par 
had forfeited her claim to our pro. 
tection? No such thing ; on the 
contrary, we stipulated for her in. 
dependence ; and, for her security 
we sacrificed many of our con : 
in the West Iadies. With respect 
to the honour of the British flag, he 
knew that geutiemen did not state 
that our maritime glory bad beeg 
tarnished ; they had only said, that 
it had been eounteracted jn effect, 
by the conduct of the British Minis 
ters. AJ‘l he should pow say, was, 
that he was glad the whole subject 
vas to be investigated; and when 
the season arrived for the discussion, 
he should be able to prove, that by 
no act of omission or commission, 
had ministers brought such a stain 
on their country, as that of tarnish 
ing the lustre of its naval triumphs, 
or, in the slightest degree, disho- 
noured the British flag: he would 
eg further, and aver, that if it had 
pursued another course, they would 
lave exposed the credit of their 
country, instead of. supporting its 
clory, as well as have abandoned its 
interest. He could not help ob- 
serving, that the motions for papers 
were made, and supported by argu- 
ments, to the main and general 
guesiion of the definitive treaty of 
peace; by which, ministers were 
invited, in each distinct motion, @ 
enter at large, upon the main ques- 
tion itself: now, with all possible 
respect fur the honourable gentle 
man, who thus continually invited 
him to this discassion, he would beg 
leave to decline the invitation, and 
would only say, that he was ready, 
and desirous to enter, at a proper 
season, which was not 2 Ww, UPR 
all the topics which had been brought 
23 forward, 
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forward, when, he tfusted, that we 
pisters would be able to 4 such 
an account of this great matter, and 
enter upon such a justification ot 
their conduct, as would satisty the 
house, and their country. 

The motion was then put, and 
carried. 

The next motion was, for an 
hambie address to his majesty, pray- 
ing, that he would be graciously 
pleased to give orders, for laying 
before the house, a copy o! any trea- 
ties concluded between France and 
Portugal in the course of 1SO1. 

The motion was agreed fo. 

Mr. Eliiott next moved, for a copy 
of any treaty communicated to his 
majesty, concluded betwixt the king 
of Spain and the French republic, 
from the time of the commencement 
of the negotiations for setiling pre- 
limiuaries of peace, by- which any 
part of the Spaoish territories in 

uth-America, were ceded to 
France, together with the date of 
such communication, 

Lord Hawkesbury stated, that any 
such treaty had never been officially 
communicated, and therefore the 
motion could not regularly be agreed 
tp by the house. 

Atter a few words from Mr. F}- 
liott and lord Tempie, the motion 
was put from the chair, and nega- 
tived. 

Lord Temple, after referring to 
the article in the treaty, which enu- 
merates the powers guaranteeing the 
independence and neutrality of Mal- 
ta, asked if any official notice had 
been obtained, of the accession of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria to this 
agreement ? 

Lord Hawkesbury, in reply, stat- 
ed, that no information of the ac- 
cession, bad yet reached thiscountry : 
but his Majesty's ministers had rea- 
sn to believe, that there was a dis- 
poulion, on the part of seme of those 
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powers, to accede to the article in 
question. 

On the motion of Lord Hawkes- 
bury, the consideration of the de- 
finilive treaty, was postponed from 
‘luesday to Wednesday. 

Adjourned, 

On the Oth May, lord Temple 
made a motion, for the production 
of certain papers, to enable the 
house to form an opinion, on that 
part of the definitive treaty, to which 
they referred. His lordship con- 
tended, that as we had by treaty 
pledged ourselves for the cession and 
guarantee of the isle of Malta to 
the order of St. John, it followed, 
that the island shouid be restored in 
thy same state in which it had been, 
previous to its Subjection by France: 
he maintained, that the provisions of 
the treaty were inadequate to the 
independence ot Malta; and that, 
when the English ceased to be its 
guardians, the French would pro- 
bably become its masters. He con- 
clouded, by moving for an account 
of the territorial and commercial 
duties collected in the island of 
Malta, trom the date of its surren- 
der to his majesty's arms. This was 
agreed to. His lordship then mov- 
ed for a copy of the treaty ef peace, 
concluded at Luneville, between 
Austria and France. 

Lard Hawkesbury resisted it, as 
irrelevant with the subjects of par- 
liamentary discussion: the treaty of 
Luneville was ef sufficient notoriety ; 
it might be purchased of any book- 
seller, but could not, without im- 
propriety, be introduced into that 
house 

Mr. T. Grenville supported the 
motion. 

Mr. Pitt denied, that the produc- 
tion of the treaty of Lunevilic, a 
treaty in which this country had 
borne no part, could be an impor- 
tant, or even useful illustration of 
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the definitive treaty; he would ask, 
what the noble lord expected to 
learn, from the analysation of that 
treaty, which he knew not already ? 
Was he not aware that the treaty 
itself had been set aside by a single 
act, which would eternally com- 
memorate the ambition of Fiance: 
if this act, respecting the Cisalpine 
republic, was a subject of interest 
to this country, it was so only, when 
considered as affecting the general 
peace ; not as it impeached or jus- 
tified the first consul; the question 
was to be examined on the broad 
ground of the relative situation of 
France with the rest of Europe; by 
comparing the probability of ulti- 
mately resisting the ambition of 
France, with the improbability of 
forming a confederacy among the 
powers of Europ, sufficient to se- 
cure a peace mor: advantageous to 
this country; it was unfair to single 
out any specific article, forestalling 
the merits of the general peace, 
when it was evident, that tbe real 
character of the treaty could be 
ascertained only by the combination 
of its several parts; the question 
was, what was the state of Europe 
at the conclusion of the peace, and 
what were the means of this coun- 
try to ameliorate that state? by per- 
sisting in war, he had maintained and 
would still maintain, that the re- 
sources of this country were not only 
unexhausted, but even unknown ; 
its utmost strength was untried ; its 
latent energies incalculable: but, 
as the terms of the treaty remained 
to be examined, in a general view, 
he thought the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer right in opposing prema- 
ture discussion. 

Mr. Windham insisted, that a 
knowledge of the treaty of Lune- 
ville, was necessary to the discus- 
sion of the definitive treaty. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
opposed the motion. 


Sir William Young supported ihe 
motion. 

Mr. Jones ridiculed the mor; 
which was, he said, introduced byat 
oration made up of scraps frog 
Locke, lord Somers, and of shreds 
from other men of less fame. Theno. 
ble lord, who disclaimed asking the 
judgment of the house, had been at 
infinite pains to biass it. He 
bated the exertions of certain 
tlemen, to excite a prejudice in tha 
house ; he would not call that cog. 
duct, ala jacobine, but he would 
it was, ala Porcupine. Peace hyd 
revived a cordial welcome, and jt 
appeared to be equally the wish of 
the mivisters of England and the 
government of France, that peace 
should be permanent. 

Dr. Lawrence vindicated the mo. 
tion: the motion was negatived, 

Lord Temple then moved, for a 
copy of the laws and statutes of 
Malta. 

Lord Hawkesbory said, that go- 
vernment were not officially in po 
session of such papers, 

Lord Temple thought it strange, 
that ministers should be ignorant of 
that constitution, which the defini- 
tive treaty had expressly guaranteed. 

Lord Hawkesbury denied, that 
what he had said, warranted the a- 
sumption. Ministers were notig- 
norant of the Maltese constitution, 
bat they had no official docoment 
on the subject. The motion was 
therefore negatived. Adjourned. 

In the house of lords, on Than 
day, May 15, lord Grenville moved 
the order of the day, for the house 
to take into consideration the defi- 
nitive treaty. 

Lord Stanhope rose, not to oppor 
the motion, but to move for the ¢t- 
clusion of strangers, having infor- 
mation, of importance, to lay 
the house. After remarks from the 
earl of Moira, and a reply from lord 
Stanhope, strangers were ordered 

withdiaw. 
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withdraw. On their re-admission, 
tord Grenville was speaking. His 
jordship said, that much unfairness 
had been imputed to him and his 
noble friends, for having put the 
house in possession of arguments 
against the treaty, whilst those who 
should have stated their reasons in 
its favour, had not been equally vi- 
gilant in furnishing arguments in 
defence of it. To them it had rot 
appeared desirable, that discussion 
should precede decision! To him it 
appeared indispensable, that decision 
should result from repeated discus- 
sion. But, it might be asked, of 
what use was discussion, now that 
peace was concluded? Was it to 
abrogate? could it correct the trea- 
ty? To this question, he was the 
first to answer, thot the unfortunate 
treaty had been ratified by his ma- 
jesty, and was therefore irrevocable; 
to its terms, however injurious, we 
were bound to accede. By evasion, 
we should but add to disaster, dis- 
grace; and, with the loss of national 
honour, fill up the measure of na- 
tional calamity. He wished not to 
impede the execution of the treaty, 
bat to demonstrate to that house, its 
dangerous tendency; to ascertain 
the situation in which it left the 
country; to point ovt the perils 
which impended, and the safety 
which yet remained, His objec- 
tions to the preliminary treaty, he 
had already stated; but, to the de- 
finitive treaty, there were objections 
yet more formidable. His lordship 
observed, that the two bases of ne- 
gotiation, the status ante bellum, 
which signified the actual situation 
of the parties previous to hostilities, 
and the uti possidetis, which refer- 
red to their position during the pa- 
cification, had both beeo applied in 
the most prejudicial manner to this 
country. With regard to herself, 
England had adopted the status ante 


=, With regard to her rival, 


the uti possidetis. England had ceded 
her own conquests, and confirmed 
to France her new acquisitions. It 
France possessed dominion on the 
continent, we had to oppose to that 
dormision, the colonies of France 
and Spain ; it would have been inst, 
that France should parchase our co- 
louial Ly her continental sacrifices. 
His lord-hip contrasted the detini- 
tive treaty with that of 1703; it 
had, be said, been an invariable prin- 
ciple with lord Chatham, to make 
the preliminary, as muct as possible, 
the definitive treaty. Cur negotia- 
tors had treated with France during 
a naval armistice. Immediately sub- 
sequent to the preliminary treaty, 
France had sent an armament to the 
West-Indies, and obliged England 
to destine for the West-Indies also 
a naval force, more than double to 
any squadrons which had been sent 
during the war. The necessity of 
keeping in the West-Indies thirty- 
five sail of the line, was the first 
fruits of peace. His lordship con- 
tended, that it was incumbent on our 
negotiators to have insisted, that the 
French fleet should not sail, till the 
preliminary articles were definitively 
ratified, and till the First Consul had 
afforded proofs, that he meditated not 
the accession of power he had since 
made in Italy. it was obvious, that 
the definitive treaty contained conces- 
sions more important than the preli- 
minary articles ; and it was palpably 
the object of the French government, 
toexclude the commerce of thiscoun- 
try from the continent of Europe. 
With respect to the sitvation in 
which Portugal and the prince of 
Orange were left by the treaty, the 
house had been told that it was a 
pity, and that the articles were read 
with regret. The proposed indem- 
nity to the prince of Orange was evi- 
dently at the option of France; for 
the Cape of Good Hope, no effort 
hac been made, to ensure its inde- 

pendence ; 
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pendence ; and Malta, whose inde- 
pendence had been expressly stipu- 
Jated, with the provision, that it 
should be guaranteed by one of the 
powers of Murope, competent to its 
protection, was finally placed under 
the guarantee of ix powers, who 
never could be brought to agree on 
the subject of it. Its restoration to 
the order, was nominal and futile ; 
he had estimated the whole Maltese 
revenue at 34,0001., of which, how- 
ever, 8,000]. oaly, came to the 
knights: he was now competent to 
state, that the expenditure of Malta 
amounted, on the average of ten 
years, to 130,000 1. per annum; the 
domains in France and Spain had 
been confiscated; the langues of 
Jialy bad produced about 20 or 
25,000). from their property in Pied- 
ment, which was also confiscated ; 
the langues of Naples and Portugal, 
with a revenue of 20,000 1. remain- 
ed, to support an establishment of 
120,000!. The order of Malta was 
virtually extinct; it would be sub- 
ject to the nomination, the influence, 
and the dominion of France. The 
noble lord, adverting to the differ- 
ence, which had been made between 
the proprictors of property in the 
islands in the West-Indies, ceded 
by France and England, asked why 
the French proprietors should be 
allowed to transport themselves and 
proper y, without molestation, whilst 
the English were subject to such re- 
gulations as France might judge ne- 
cessary. His lordships next objec- 
tion was, that the British claims on 
France were abandoned; after main- 
taining their prisoners, on actual 
convention, it was agreed, that their 
Russian prisoners, whom they de- 
livered, not only without our con- 
eurrence, during the war, but arm- 
ed, clothed, and destined to act 
against us, by positive stipulation, 
should be opposed to our claim : 
thus had we been made to pay for 


H AND 


men armed, clothed, and 
to act against ourselves, His Jord. 
ship contended, that by the non. 
renewal! of the treaty of Utr ; 
country had csked its By 
equal participation with France, jg 
the privileges of commerce in 
nish America. In like manner, we 
had confirmed the cession of Goree 
and Senegal, without renewing the 
clause, which stipulated for ug, the 
liberty of carrying on the gum trade, 
whilst France had manifested her 
hostility to our commerce, by pro. 
hibiting the right of trading on that 
part of the coast of Africa, His 
lordship proceeded to take a retro. 
spective view of the situation of this 
country, at the commencement of 
negotiation. With a colonial ter- 
ritory of an immense extent, we 
had, in the very conquests achieved 
by our arms, the means of perpe- 
tuating our victories; from the 
West-Indies, the produce of which 
amounted to two millions annually, 
a considerab'e revenue had arisen, 
which was now lost; by our naval 
superiority, we had controuled the 
movements of the French fleets; 
they were now at liberty to steer for 
the West-Indies, and we were an 
der the necessity of sending fleets to 
watch them. We were in possession 
of resources, adequate to the prose- 
cution of the war, and held in our 
hands the means of extorting a just 
and reasonable peace; instead of 
improving these advantages, we had 
resigned to France the preponder- 
ance of power on the continent; 
established her sway in Italy, and 
annexed to-her important possessions 
in India. Even our right of sove- 
reignty in India was no longer fe 
cognized. It had been suggested, 
that this right was guaranteed by 
silence of the definitive treaty; 4 
mode of argument, which appeared 
equally strange and singular. 
lordship affirmed, that the seve 
reignty 
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saenty of the Cape was necessary 
to the safety of our territories in In- 
dia: he instanced the war with 
Tippoo Sultaun, when a corvette 
had been sent to the C ape, from 
whence fresh troops were imme- 
diately dispatched ; who landed, 
marched, and co-operated at the 
siege of Seringapatam. By ceding 
the Cape to Holland we had ceded it 
to France. The town and port of 
Cochin had also been surrendered 
to Holland, and virtually to France. 
In the West Indies we had restored 
to France Martinique and Tobago, 
and facilitated the recovery of St. 
Domingo. France was also mistress 
of Louisiana, and in reality of 
Florida; which could not, from its 
vicinity to Louisiana, remain sub- 
ject to Spain. France possessed the 
key of Mexico, which she might 
enter at any period. if we turned 
to the Mediterranean his lordship said, 
it would be impossible to send there 
a single ship without the permission 
ef France: we were stripped of 
Majorca, Minorca, and even of the 
island of Elba: we were excluded 
trom Leghorn, and deprived of the 
means of maintaining a fleet in 
that sea. The king of Sardinia 
could no longer open to us his ports. 
His lordship observed, that the vic- 
tory obtained by lord Nelson at 
Aboukir, was to be attributed to 
the assistance rendered by the king 
of Naples. In return for these 
services, the British government had 
stipulated, that the French republic 
should evacuate his dominions, 
without stipulating that they should 
hot return to them. His lordship 
added, that whatever the valour of 
the British navy had won, the inca- 
pacity of a British ministry had Jost. 
He would ask, whether the advan- 
tages of such a peace, preponderated 
over the disadvantages of the war? 
The advantages naturally expected 
from peace, were the extension of 
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commerce, the establishment of eco- 
nomy, the security from hostilities. 
He had already proved, that our 
commerce had suffered diminution 
by the peace: with regard to eco- 
nomy he maintained, that to hus- 
band our revenue, we must protect 
it: and with this view, he urged 
the expediency of keeping a consi- 
derable naval and military force in 
constant discipline. With respect 
to security, he averred, that no 
man was more anxious than himself 
for the long suspension of hostilities. 
If the war was renewed, it would 
be renewed with every possible dis- 
advantage ; scarcely in three glori- 
ous campaigns could we expect to 
regain by the sword, what we had 
ceded by the pen. His lordshipthen 
adverted to the righf of the British 
flag, to the navigation of the East- 
ern Seas; and to the claims of 
France and Holland toa free and 
independent trade. He deprecated 
the consequences of a war in India, 
at a time when the East-India di- 
rectors had acknowledged, that the 
company was too poor to instruct 
their own servants in the rudiments 
of their business. His lordship con- 
cluded by moving, that an humble 
address should be presented to his 
majesty, which duly acknowledging 
his majesty’s prerogative to make 
peace or war, should suggest the 
dangerous situation in which the 
country was left by the late treaty ; 
should testify its zeal to support his 
majesty in the maintenance of the 
commercial rights of the British 
empire : should express its solicitude 
for a system of economy, as far as 
was compatible with a naval and 
military force adequate to the dan- 
gers of the country: and finally 
recommend to his majesty, to ar- 
range, by amicable adjustment, 
those points which were left un- 
settled by the definitive treaty. 

The duke of Norfolk reprobated 
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the motion as calculated to excite 
suspicion and distrast inthe country. 
He hoped, that now the sword was 
restored to its scabbard, it would 
not again be unsheathed for the ac- 
quisition of a stationin the Medi- 
terranean. He suggested the omis~ 
sion of all the words, after “ humble 
address,” in the address. 

Lord Pelham expressed his sur- 
prise at the nature of the motion 
submitted to the house. From the 
noble lord’s speech he had collected, 
that in one point of view he was 
against concluding any treaties at 
all; and in another, that the mode 
of negotiation was the particular 
subject of his censure. For himself, 
he conceived the true question to 
be, how far the definitive treaty 
was, or was not agreeable to the 
preliminaries? but, in the course 
of that discussion, it had appeared 
that the noble lord avowed himself 
an enemy to the peace. - 

Lord Grenville explained: he 
averred that the address which he 
had moved, contained not a single 
sentence susceptible of that inter- 
pretation. 

Lord Pelham rejoined. He re- 
pelled the assertion of lord Gren- 
ville, that whatever was ceded to 
other countries, was in fact ceded 
to France. 
Malta, he insisted that the guaran- 
teeing powers had a strong interest 
in its independence. He contended 
that whatever unfavourable circum- 
stances appeared as to Portugal were 
unavoidable. With respect to the 
prince of Orange, he admitted that 
his exclusion from the stadtholderate 
was a subject for serious regret : but 
he reminded his Lordship that the 
war was undertaken by this country 
to defend the dominions of that 
prince. Opposing his lordship's ar- 
guments, he felt it to be his duty to 
oppose his address ; and would pro- 
pose tosubstitute for it, an’ address 


On the subject of 


which he would read as part of hip 
speech, and which went farther 
than the noble duke’s amendment, 
Lord Mulgrave pledged himself 
to support his lordship’s motion; 
The peace, though certainly not ab. 
solutely unexceptionable, was ma. 
nifestly preferable to the conting. 
ance of the war. With regard to 
the island of Malta, it was impreg. 
nable; and had resistance been 
made, in 1708, might have defied 
the efforts of its foes, Admitting 
that there was some difference be. 
tween the Cisalpine republic under 
the influence of France, and the 
Italian republic under the controu) 
of the first consul, was the dif. 
ference such as would justify the 
renewal of war? With regard to 
the prince of Orange, he would 
ask, whether this country had_not 
done all it had been pledged to do 
for a prince whose misfortunes were 
to be traced, as much to his defence 
of his own rights, as those of Great- 
Britain? He contended that the 
non-renewal of treaties, by no 
means militated against our exercise 
of sovereignty in India, He ap 
prehended no danger from the 
cession of Louisiana to France: 
New Orleans being destitute of any 
harbour, and the country between 
Mexico and Louisiana impractica 
ble. After all the renunciations 
on our part, we still retained the 
considerable acquisitions of Ceylon 
and Trinidad ia the East and West 
Indies. He contemplated the state 
of St. Domingo with alarm: whe- 
ther Buonaparté subdued or conci- 
liated Toussaint, the result would 
be equally unfavourable to the Bri- 
tish terest in the West Indies: it 
was obvious that a numerons 
army must be retained in the ser 
vice of the state, as Buropeso 
troops would be unequal to the 
perils and fatigues of such a station 


as St. Domingo. It was equally 
oby.0us, 
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obvious, that this circumstance 
would tend to a proportionate mili- 
tary establishment in our islands. 
With respect to the renewal of war, 
in consequence of the renewal ot 
treaties; it reminded him of the 
Irishman in one of our comedies, 
who, wishing to pick a quarrel, 
says toa gentleman he happens to 
meet, “ Weil, Sir, what is your 
opinion?” to which the gentleman 
replies, “* Sir, I have formed no 
opinion ; I was merely thinking. 

“« Ob, Sir,” rejoins the Irishman, 
« you may think a contradiction, as 
« well as otter it; and a contradic- 
« tion is an insult, and, therefore, it 
“ js as pretty a quarrel as I should 
« desire.” Thus, if the French go- 
vernment, notwithstanding their si- 
lence, dare to think differently, we 
must, according to certain despe- 
rate doctrines, proceed to a down- 
right quarrel, and replunge into the 
calamities of war. 

Lord Auckland, in reply to lord 
Grenville, stated, that from an at- 
tentive perusal of the works of the 
publicists, he had corrected in his 
own mind an error stil prevalent, 
that all treaties between nations 
are annulled by war; and to be re- 
intorced, must be specially renew- 
ed, on the return of peace, It was 
true that treaties, in the nature of 
compacts and concessions, the en- 
joyment of which has been inter- 
rupted by the war, are thereby ren- 
dered null; but compacts which 
were not impeded by the course 
and effect of hostilities, such as the 
rights of a fishery-on the coasts of 
either of the belligerent powers ; 
the stipulated right of cutting log- 
wood, io a particular district ; com- 
pacts of this nature were certainly 
bot affected by war. There were 
also cireumstances which might au- 
thorize the dissolution of treaties, 
without any rupture between the 
pares, On the late revolution in 
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Holland, the antecedent treaties 
subsisting between us, would have 
been dissolved although no hostili- 
ties had ensued, by her incapacity 
to maintain the relations to which 
those treaties were meant to apply : 
it had, therefore, been well ob- 
served by Vattel and other writers, 
that treaties cease, whenever an 
essential alteration in either of the 
contracting parties takes place. He 
applied ths doctrine to Savoy, 
Switzerland, and other countries, 
the temporary victims of the French 
revolution. His lordship admitted 
that the definitive treaty contained 
not a single provision, direct or 
indirect, for the renewal of treaties 
which had subsisted previous to the 
war ; but it was not true, that by 
the non-renewal of our treaties with 
Holland the vessels of that repub- 
lic would be exonerated from the 
antient practice of striking their fla 
to British ships of war, in the British 
seas : that practice had existed in- 
dependent of the treaty of 1782, or 
even of the treaty of Breda in 1007, 
which were only recognitions of a pre- 
admitted claim. The same remark 
was applicable to the sixth article 
of the treaty of 1764, by which 
the states general promised not to 
obstruct the navigation of British 
subjects in the eastern seas. That 
article was no new grant, but an 
acknowledgment of an antient 
right, and simply intended as a 
notification to our merchants that 
they would not be disturbed in the 
exercise of that right. @at our 
commercial treaties with Spain 
were lost, was true, but it was no 
less true that those treaties had vir- 
tually expired previous to the war ; 
the cession of Louisiana, and the 
Spanish part of St. Domingo to 
France, could neither have beea 
prevented or remedied by the re- 
newal of former treaties. It had 
been intimated by some, that by 
U 3 the 
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the non-renewal of the treaty of 
1786, our right to cut logwood 
might be disputed ; but those he 
would remind of the principle 


_ already explained, that treaties, the 


exercise of which was not impeded 
by war, were re-established with 

ace, With respect to France his 
Jord-hip acknowledged that the 
commercial treaty of 1786 had ex- 
pired, bat not till it had reached the 
natural ara of decay ; nor should 
he feel solicitude for its resuscita- 
tion, anless our negotiator at 
Amiens could have proved that the 
French manufacturers were able, io 
1802, to resume the competition to 
which they were unequal in 1780, 
under the existing tariff, unless we 
also would have sacrificed the ad- 
ditional wine duties which produced 
above a million sterling. He had 
the deepest conviction of the im- 
portance of commercial treaties, and 
he appealed to the recollection of 
the manufacturers of Birmingham, 
Staffordshire, Lincolnshire, York- 
shire, and Paisley, who during 
six years had experienced the be- 
nefits of the commercial treaties. 
His lordship was ready to admit, 
that the great and venerable mass 
of treati¢és which had long consti- 
tuted the title deeds of nations was 
utterly gone ; but this event was 
independent of omission in the de- 
finitive articles, it was caused by 
the tate of war, and by the tide of 
revolutions which had swept away 
the old order of things in Europe. 
He thotght the French plenipoten- 
tiaries right in objecting to the re- 
newal of treaties irreconcileable with 
th present state of Europe. His 
lordship proceeded to observe, that 
doubts ha! arisen how far our in- 
terests in India might be affected 
by the non-renewal of the conven- 
tion of 1787. With regard to oar 
sovereignty in India, it had been 
acquired in war, forced on us by 
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the violent aggression of Surajah 
Dowlzh, at that time the effective 
sovereign of Bengal. It had been 
confirmed and extended by subse. 
quent treaties, recognized by all the 
powers of Europe and India who 
have accepted privileges from us, and 
finally established by the undisturb. 
ed possession of foriy years: jp'g 
word, few of their lordships bad ¢ 
better title to produce to Leg 
estates. All this was acknow 

but still it had been sug 

that the French East-India com. 
pany might revive those preten. 
sions, which by the convention of 
1787 had been disclaimed. To this 
his lordship would answer, that 
France was bound by the law of 
nations in India and elsewhere ; 
and by that law, was pledged to 
resume the situation she had main- 
tained previous to the war. His 
lordship reverted to the diplomatic 
transaction of 1786, io which him. 
self had been engaged. He stated, 
that in consequence of a refusal on 
the part of the French company’s 
servants, to acknowledge our sove- 
reignty, colonel Cathcart had been 
deputed by the Bengal government 
to the French chief governor, the 
vicomte de Souillac at Mauritius ; 
that an amicable adjustment had 
been entered into by them, which 
was brought by colonel Cathcart to 
Europe, but that the instromest 
was deemed inadmissible by his ma- 
jesty’s government, and disclaimed 
by lord Auckland at Paris, who 
stated to the comte de Mobi- 
morin, that the only basis of the 
convention proposed must be the 
undisputed sovereignty of Greaty 
Britain in India. His lordship a4- 
ded, such had been his tenacious 
adherence to this principle, that he 
refased te insert any stip 
relative to the duties payable by 
French vessels in india, lest sack 
admissions should seem to .- 
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gny derogation from our rights of 
sovereignty 5 he had also communi- 
caied to the French minister, a 
copy of the letter prepared by the 
bosrd of cootroul in England, (the 
production of Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Dundas) destined tor the supreme 
government of Bengal, which un- 
equivocally asserted the sovereignty 
of Great-Britain in India, and con- 
sidered the French subjects as ha- 
ving no existence there but as in- 
habitants of factories, for the pur- 
pose of trade, subject to all the re- 
strictions which we might impose. 
The convention thus constructed, 
hadeverafter regulated French com- 
merce in India. The non-renewal 
of it would, were we disposed to 
enforce it, imply a renunciation on 
the part of France of the privileges 
which it had secured to her: to 
us it could not be prejadicial. If 
it were said that France might 
revive antiquated claims in [odia, 
it was equally probable that she 
should claim Gibraltar or Jamaica, or 
the free navigation of the Thames ; 
but he trusted, that France weuld 
maintain the relations of peace and 
amity with other states. We are 
prepared, continued the noble lord, 
to resist and repel real injury, and 
the united kingdom, (in that word 
alone we are indemnified for a 
great proportion of the expenses 
ot the war) will remain happy, 
pre-eminent, and unassailable, as 
long as she shall remain true to 
herself, her sovereign, and her con- 
stitution, 

. The earl of Carnarvon said, that 
if parliament could have received 
18 silence the communication of the 
definitive treaty, without being 
supposed to give the sanction of its 
approbation, he would have been 
stad that public discussion should be 
avoided ; but at the present alarm- 
19g crisis, it was the duty of ‘par- 
lament, not eply to expose the 


errors of the definitive treaty, but 
to point out, and if possible avert, 
the dangers with which it was 
pregnant. With the highest re- 
spect for the virtues of those who 
composed the present administration, 
his lordship confessed that he had 
never confided in their talents or ex- 
perience. The moment they had 
taken the helm they had pressed into 
their service a noble lord, beloved 
indeed, but ill fitted for the invi- 
dious task of coping with men old 
in craft, adepts ia duplicity, re- 
gardless of principle, and unprac- 
tised in virtue, Under negotiators 
so unequal, some disadvantages were 
inevitable, yet the preliminary ar- 
ticles whic) disappointed even the 
least sanguine, and which were ap- 
proved by none, were welcomed by 
all. It had been hoped that some 
articles relative to our allies, and 
involving our own national honour 
would be altered; but the defini- 
tive treaty instead of realizing had 
annihilated these hopes, concession 
was heaped on concession, disgrace 
added to disgrace; by omitting to re- 
new former treaties, ministers had 
unadjusted all former adjusted dis- 
putes, and without the customary 
acknowledgment of our rights, had 
left us to the honour and justice 
of France. So mysterious, his lord- 
ship observed, bad been this part of 
their conduct, that it was difficult 
to understand whether they sought 
this omission, or were betrayed into 
it. The country was entitled to 
know the truth, and his lordship 
challenged the ministry to avow it. 
It was palpable that a deliberate re- 
fusal to renew a treaty, admitted 
but of one construction, that the 
treaty was abrogated; if the refusal 
had come from France, the stability 
of the peace was on a different 
footing : all former disputes were let 
loose. With regard to the loss of the 
gum trade, to which lord Grenville 
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seemed to apprehend in conse- 
quence of the non-renewal of the 
treaty of 1783, his lordship stated, 
that Great-Britain having ceded to 
France the river Senegal, on con- 
dition that the English should 
have the privilege of carrying on 
a trade for gum, &c. this reser- 
vation was mavifestly inseparable 
from the cession, and then by 
the present treaty, the river Se- 
negal was restored to France. Stiil, 
his lordship observed, the arguments 
and the conduct of ministers had 
left the matter in dispute. His 
lordship concluded with vindicating 
lord Grenville’s motion, as the only 
possible corrective of the miscon- 
duct of those. ministers, who had 
pledged the country to a peace 
which consulted neither its honour 
nor safety. 

Lord Westmoreland reprobated 
the noble earl's speech, as calcu- 
lated to excite discontent: the no- 
bie lord must not be surprised if he 
was reminded of some arguments of 
his own which be appeared to have 
rorgotten. The change of sentiment 
which he (lord Westmoreland) had 
witnessed was no less extraordinary 
than the metamorphosis related by 
Swift, in which the maids of ho- 
nour chanced to become officers of 
the guards, and ‘he officers of the 
guards maids of honour. It was 
observable, that among the new 
maids of honour, the ci-devant pro- 
fligatés became prudes, and among 
the pseudo-damsels, now military 
beaux, those who had been most 
modest became most dissipated. 
His lordship vindicated the defini- 
tive treaty, alleging that there ex- 
isted cogent reasons against renew- 
ing the commercial treaties with 
Trance and other countries. Would 
it be wise to treat with Spaio or 
Holland through the medium of 
France? ‘fhe treaty of 1787 had 
been merely a correction ef that 
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of 1783: if we had gained jj 

the war, he tagged ‘aeble rer Kd 
compare this negative advantage with 
what the other states of Europe had 
lost. At the head of our affairs, 
his lordship said, was a great and 
able statesman, and such a mag 
in every country, or in only another 
country cf Europe, would have pre. 
vented all the ditterences which had 
given rise to the present discussion, 
With respect to the appointment of 
Buonaparté to the presidency of the 
Italian republic, he would ask whe. 
ther any accession of power had ac. 
crued from that act to France? 
With regard to the isle of Elba, of 
what importance was it, whether it 
belonged to Fiance or the king of 
Etruria? The occupation of Loui. 
siana by the French, wou!d proba. 
bly awaken the jealousy rather than 


conciliate the favour of the Amerie _ 


can States, and dispose them to culti- 
vate more sedulously our alliance 
and friendship. Lord Westmore- 
land insisted that these alterations 
were not of importance to justity 
ministers in renewing war, and he 
added, there existed another reason 
which made it their duty to con- 
clude peace: namely, that peace 
was unanimously wished for by the 
people. 

Lord Ellenborough animadvert- 
ed with some severity on lord Gren- 
ville’s complaint, that ministers had 
not chosen-prematurely to open 
their defence of the definitive treaty, 
His lordship felt surprize, that the 
non-renewal of treaties should have 
been urged as a serious objection 10 
the definitive treaty, To what por- 
pose was solemn nonsense to be 
revived ? Were not these treaties 
replete with articles wholly iap- 


plicable to the present political state. 


of Europe? For himself, he could 
as well think of the revival of the 
condition of mankind in some very 
remote period, as of the antient 

treaties 
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reaties which had become inappti- 
cable and obsolete. Our sovereignty 
in Indi3, his lo dship said, rested 
on the rights of conquest 10 legi- 
timate war, upon the repeated re- 

nition of ali the powers of Eu- 
rope, and on the best rights « f all, 
possession. His lordsh'p, in a rapid 

‘tome of our bistory 10 India, ob- 
served, that the acceptance of the 
Dewavnée was a foolish thing, 
though he honoured the gallantry 
and ability of lord Clive. He ap- 
proved of the arrangement respect- 
ing Melia, and thought the cession 
of the Cape of Good Hope a sub- 
ject of felicitation rather than of 
regret. He stated that the charge 
at which it must have been retain- 
ed was enormous, that England 
could not send thither a single 
chaldron of coals without the exe 
pense af 201. 10s., and it was no- 
torious, that when the Dutch were 
remitting to this couniry, in the 
season of scarcity, a scanty supply 
of grain, the Eoglish government 
at the Cape had to procure rice and 
other provisions from India, and 
was even obliged to send home tor 
a supply of biscuit, not for our 
troops, but for the Dutch them- 
sles. Much had been said of the 
fre navigation of the Indian seas : 
had a single British ship been stop- 
ped in those seas? For the paltry 
prerogative of lowering the Dutch 
flag; he thought there was little 
Maghanimity in exacting of the 
weaker more than was required of 
the stronger power. His lordship 
believed that Portugal was gratetul 
for the services rendered her by the 
Cefnitive treaty. Finally, his lord- 
ship reprobated lord Grenville’s ad- 
dress a8 insidious and unwarrante- 
bie, ‘insinuated more than jt avow- 
ed: it had been more manly to have 
moved a direct address for the dis- 
tysal of his Majesty's ministers. 
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His lordship voted for the amend- 
ment. 
Lord Clifton (earl Darnley) 
stated the grounds on which, after 
having given an unqualitied vote of 
approbation to the preliminary, he 
felt himself obliged to with-hold his 
vote from the definitive treaty. Of 
the former he had thought, with 
many others, that our concessions 
amounted to all but humiliation ; 
but he had hoped with them, that 
the offensive articles would be ren- 
dered jess exceptionable by the de- 
finitive treaty, He had expected 
that the money dve on account of 
prisoners should be paid, that the 
emperor of Russia should pledge 
himself for the independence of 
Malta, and that a specific indemmi- 
tication should be made to the prince 
of Orange: on the contrary, he 
found the treaty essentially different, 
and in every respect to the disadvan- 
tage of this country. On the subject 
of Malta it was allowed thatthe 
most desirable arrangement would 
have been the cession of Malta in 
full sovereignty to Great-Britain ; 
the next, if that were unattainable, 
its independence of France—in both 
these objects we had failed. The 
noble lord proceeded to the neglect 
of Portugal. He concluded with 
observing, that though lord Gren- 
ville’s address contained many in- 
controvertibie truths, it contained 
also some unnecessary censures on 
the ministers ; he should therefore 
decline voting for either of the pro- 
positions before the house. 

The ear) of Rosslyn objected to 
what had dropt from lord Elienbo- 
rough respecting the honours due 
tothe British flag: he contended 
that this homage was neither puerile 
nor absurd, but an important right 
which implied our dominion of the 
sea, and which animated the spirit 
ot the British scamen in the cause 
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of his country. The claim was not 
of modern date, nor was it confined 
to the Dutch ; we were entitled to it 
from all nations in the British seas. 
His lordship considered the defini- 
tive treaty as inadequate to our 
successes; sensible, however, of the 
necessity of supporting his majesty 
in the engagements he had formed, 
and conscious of the impropriety 
of certain expressions in lord Gren- 
ville’s address, his lordship said he 
must, for the first time, vote against 
him, and in favour of lord Pelham’s 
amendment. 

The lord chancellor, in a copious 
and argumentative vindication of 
the treaty, maintained that the 
peace should be considered as a 
whole, on a fair comparison of the 
relative situation of Great-Britain, 
of France, and of al] Evrope. His 
lordship considered the objections to 
the treaty onder two heads: varia- 
tions and omissions—of these the 
latter were most numerous, and the 
most important was the non-renewal 
of treaties. He could not concur 
with lord Elleaborough in thinking 
that treaties were frivolous or futile, 
though he agreed with him, that the 
omissions complained of, had arisen 
from the convulsive change which 
had agitated Europe : he contended 
that no important right had been 
abandoned, and recapitulated the 
arguments of lord Auckland, on the 
security of our sovereignty in India. 
To the prince of Orange, his lord- 
ship doubted not that an adequate 
compensation would be secured, 
agreeably to the eighteenth article of 
the definitive treaty. In a previous 
debate it had been mentioned by a 
noble earl (lord Carlisle), that a gua- 
rantee was privately executed, (on 
the day when the four contracting 
powers signed the definitive treaty) 
between the ambassador of Holland 
and the plenipotentiary of France, 
exonerating the former power from 


all claims of indemnification ; bat 
no convention of this nature 
ly executed, could absoly 
and Holland from their ett. 
te Spain and Great-Britain, His 
lordship combated the opinion that 
the rerention of the Cape was aq 
object of importance to the East fp. 
dia Company; he apprehended go 
danger from its restoration to Hok 
land, under whose dominion it had 
remained so long without detriment 
to our interests. He denied thet 
our rights in the bay of Hondorgs, 
or the river Senegal, were affected 
by the non-renewal of treaties. His 
lordship could not regard the right 
of the flag as of a trivial nature, a 
lord Ellenborough considered: it; 
but he could easily account for its 
omission in the definitive 
the right of the British flag, so 
recognised by Holland, had beeq 
pertinaciously resisted by France 
and Spain. In considering the ve 
riations between the prelimins 
ries and the definitive treaty, his 
lordship remarked, that the article 
which stipulates, that the territories 
of her most faithful majesty should 
be preserved entire, implied only 
the restitution of any territory ob- 
tained from Portugal by force of 
arms. The settlement of the limits 
of Guiana between the Frenchand 
Portuguese was the arrangement ofa 
prior treaty; that of Badajos, and th 
domestic territory ceded by Portugal 
to Spain, was unproductive of any 
thing but disputes between the two 
countries. His lordship contended 
that the independence of Maltaws 
secured, and that there existed 
reasonable presumption of the pre- 
dominance of French inflvence® 
that island; the restoration of 
Egypt to the Porte - been per 
formed previous to the 
hostilities. His lordship mentiobel 
the late ministers with great respec 
acknowledging that their vigoro* 
exertions 
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exertions had principally contributed 
to the splendid achievements of lord 
Nelson in Egyptand Denmark. His 
jordship closed with an examination 
of the address itself : he adverted to 
the observation of lord Elienborough, 
that it would have been more manly 
and dignified to have brought tor- 
ward a direct address to his majesty, 
recommending the dismissal df his 
present ministers. - His lordship 
maintained that his noble friend's 
address was in fact an address of cen- 
sure and removal. 

Earl Camden said, that thongh 
he approved neither the prelimina- 
ries, nor the definitive, yet, as the 
country panted for peace, and his 
majesty was bound to fulfil his en- 
gagements, he should, though un- 
willing to vote against his noble 
friend (lord Grenville) support the 
amendment. 3 

The duke of Richmond said, that 
not having been present at the dis- 
cassion of the preliminary treaty, 
this was the first opportunity he had 
enjoyed of delivering his sentiments. 
Tomany of lord Grenville’s argu- 
ments, he could not but yield com- 
plete conviction ; he meant not to 
state that he approved of the con- 
duct of the war, he reprobated the 
subsidiary system, which had been 
injudiciously applied. He censur- 
ed the tardiness with which military 
plans had been carried into execu- 
ton; butexclusive of the omissions 
in the definitive treaty, his grace 
contended, that a moment of all 
others unfavourable for negociation 
had been chosen, It was not to the 
honour of this coun'ry to offer peace 
when menaced with invasion ; it 
War'little consonant to the spirit of 
4 great nation, which single handed 
bad warred with glory in ail quarters 
of the globe. The negotiations were 
begun and concluded in an inauspi- 
cious hour. His grace admitted 
that the ministers had acted from 
the purcst motives; he exhorted 
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them to vigilance, activity, and eco- 
nomy, not the petty economy which 
was degrading and useless, but the 
wise and comprehensive economy 
which was consistent with power 
and security. His grace pledged 
his good will to the present minis- 
ters, and regretted that he could not 
vote for the amendment. 

Lord Hobart said, that though his 
grace, who had not been present at 
the discussion of the preliminaries, 
might be at liberty with regard to 
the definitive treaty, he was at a 
loss to conceive on what priociple 
those who had supported the one, 
could object to the other. The no- 
ble duke had condemned the peace, 
because it was negotiated at an im- 
proper period; he censured the 
adoption of anew system in those 
circumstances: but lord Hobart 
would appeal to lord Grenville whe- 
ther any change of system had taken 
place. It had been repeatedly ad- 
mitted by the late administration, 
that the question of peace was re- 
duced to a question of terms; the 
present administration had declined 
negotiation only till the French were 
expelled from Egypt, and when far 
from having any serious apprehen- 
sion of invasion, this country was 
flushed with success. Lord Ho- 
bart added, that solicitude for peace 
was so universal, that delay would 
inevitably have produced a succes- 
sion of petitions from every part of 
the country, which would certainly 
have retarded or perplexed the ne- 
gotiation. Lord Hobart then re- 
plied to the arguments of lord 
Grenville respecting the Cape, that 
its expense was enormous, and its 
revence inadequate to its civil esta- 
blishment, that it afforded no eligi- 
ble station for ships, was almost 
destitute of fire wood, and scantily 
supplied with the first articles of 
convenience and refreshment. His 
lordship maintained, that no an- 
poyance to our trade was to be ap- 

prehended, 
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prehended, as vessels on their voyage 
10 Europe from China and India, at 
the proper season, were able to take 
$0 wide a circuit as to be safe trom 
cruizers, and even vessels that had 
to double the Cape during the tem- 
pesiuous season, might keep at the 
distance of thirty leagues from land. 
Lord Hobart insisted that Cochin 
was undesirable to this country. 
Theriver Arowari, he said, had been 
represented as a naval station, from 
whence the commerce carried on by 
the Portogaese in the river Amazon 
might be destreyed. His lordship 
stated, that the great depot of Por- 
tuguese trade was at the city of 
Para, io the province of Moragnou 
near the river Torantine, which falls 
into the sea at Cape Maquari 150 
miles south east of the Arowari; his 
lordship substantia:ed his arguments 
by the authority of M. de la Conda- 
mine, from whose travels he pro- 
duced an extract which proved the 
unfitness of the Arowari for a naval 
Lord Hobart then com- 
mented on the danger which lord 
Grenvitic had detected in the exten- 
siou of Freach Guiana to the river 
Arowant, to such of our ships as 
were bound to Rio Janeiro. The 
Arowati was two degrees north of 
the line, and Rie Janeiro in latitude 
twenty-three degrees south; so that 
between them, there was a distance 
ef iwenty-thwe degrees. His lordship 
reminded iord Rosslyn, that though 
the expediuion to Egypt had been 
begun and nearly completed by the 
Jate administration, the merit of the 
enterprize in the Baltic belonged to 
the present administration. 

Lord Spencer remarked, that the 
expedition te the Baltue was planned 
aud undertakea by his majesty’s 
late monisters; for the promptitude 
and dispatch with which i had 
heen execated, the nation was in- 
debred to the present lords of the 
adimiraity. 


The duke of Norfolk offered 
withdraw his amendment, 4 

Lord Stanhope opposed it, 

Earl Rosslyn suggested, that the 
question must, a8 a point of order 
and regular form, be put upoh the 
amendment of the noble secretary 
of state, which if carried would 
wholly supersede the other. 

The question was put on lord Pele 
ham’s address, which was carried 
without a division, 

After the division, lord H 
rose and moved the following reso. 
lation, that the omission of various 
opportunities of negotiating a peace 
with advantage to this country, and 
more- particularly the rejection of 
the overtures made by the chief 
consul in January, 1800, appears to 
this house to have led to a state of 
affairs, which rendered peace so ne- 
cessary to the preservation and 
of the empire, as to justify the im. 
portant and painful sacrifices which 
his majesty has been advised to 
make for the attainment thereof, 

The duke of-Montrose said, that 
on his lordship’s announcing his in- 
tended motion to censure the admi- 
nistration, he had announeed his re- 
solution to convert it into a vote af 
approbation ; he would now observe 
only, that the rejection of Buona- 
parté's overtures should be judged by 
circumstances then existing, and not 
by any subsequent events. When 
Buonaparte sent his letter to his ms 
jesty, it was to solicit the negotiation 
of a separate peace with Great Bn- 
tain, at the very_time that he had 
written to Austria and Russia-t 
make a distinct peace with the 
French republic: the design was 
obviously insidious. The questea 
was then put and negatived. The 
ininority were 
Buckingham 
Grenville 
Carnarvon 
Darlington 


Kenyon 
Richmond 
Carlisle - 
Spencer 
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Fortescue 
Mansfield 
Warwick 
Sarystort - 
Fiewilliess Cawder. 
in the House of Commons, May 
th, J 
_ Windham rose, and in a 
h of two bours - three _ 
k a view of the prominen 
rer of the definitive treaty. The 
first on which he touched was Mal- 
ta; he enumerated the advantages 
which the stipulation of neutrality 
would confer on the French, who, 
including their allics, might have 
eighteen ships of the line in a neu- 
tral port, whilst we were restricted 
to six. To talk of the different 
langues was futile; the garrisons 
must, in fact, be French—the whole 
French. The little order of Malta, 
which contained in itself the great 
characteristic and distinctive quali- 
ties which the French revolution 
had subverted, was now destroyed ; 
the little phial which contained the 
essence of the old principles had 
been dilated by ministers, not even 
with common water, but with wa- 
ter from the puddie; the German 
knights had already refused to serve 
in a body so degraded and debased; 
the Neapolitan soldiers would form 


Radoor 
Mipto 


bo secur'ty for the independence of 


the island ; the state of Malta was 
avirtual surrender, and our position 
in the Mediterranean untenable. 
The Cape of Good Hope was ceded 
ia full sovereignty to the Dutch, 
who were thus at liberty to resign 
itto France. It had been said, that 
the Cape was but a tavern, and 

a tavern in the middle of a 

voyage, was no unimportant 
accommodation; without it the 
troops destined for East-india ser- 
vice Must arrive in that country in 
4 state, which would unfit them for 
active exertion. No other resting 
port was open to us, except the 
Brazils, and who was to ensure us 
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constant access there in 2 season of 
hostilities ? Our Indian empire was, 
Mr. Windham observed, our sheet 
anchor, and whatever was necessary 
to its preservation was of the last 
importance. The disadvantages on 
our side Mr. Windham contrasted 
with the advantages in favour of 
France. By the restitution of Co- 
chin to the Dutch, they had acquir- 
ed the means of annoying our pos- 
sessions in the East-Indies. In de- 
fining the boundaries of French aud 
Portuguese Guiana, ministers ap- 
peared to have been puzzled with 
the Colapanatuba and Arewari, and 
that the Arowari wes the limit as- 
signed, there was, in fact, little dif- 
terence between the treaty of Ma- 
drid and that of Badajos. France 
had obtained her object, the navi- 
gation of the river of Amazon, and 
the Portuguese settlements were left 
exposed to the foe. Mr Windham 
deplored the cession of Louisiana to 
France, which, considering the in- 
definite extent of Guiana, was a 
surrender of a fourth part of the 
globe; two rivers, the greatest rivers 
in the world, the Mississippi in the 
north, the river of Amazons in the 
south of America. Rivers were the 
vital parts of countries; without 
hyperbole, we might be said to have 
given away a brace of continents In 
aggravation of this thongli'ess pro- 
digality, ministers had abandoned 
the whole continent of Europe to 
France; they had let in a tide 
which spread like a torrent in every 
direction, endangered our safcty 
at Honduras, and menaced our de- 
struction in India. He contended 
from the fact admitted the preced- 
ing pight by Mr. Dundas, relative 
to the non-renewal of treaties, that 
our Indian dominions were inse- 
cure; from that honowrabie gentis- 
man's arguments, it should seem 
that the convention of 17%7, found- 
ed on the treaties of 1783 and 1763, 

was 
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was an excrescence: the extirpa- 
tion of which was to remove the 
ambition of France, and confirm 
the power of England. We were 
told that the abrogation of the treaty 
was a ratification of it; we were 
assured, that our cause was just, as 
if the adversary was to proceed on 
no other principle but justice, or as 
if the cause was to be tried by the 
house of commons: the question 
was not, whether our cause was 
just, but whether the enemy would 
allow it to be such. ‘The honour- 
able gentleman (like another Ajax) 
came forth in all his might, but 
unluckily raised against his poor 
uoresisting friend here, the power- 
ful arm which should have dealt 
death-blows among the foe. The 
honourable gentleman had talked of 
our prowess, and braved all who 
night dare invade or resist it in 
India ; but ,.was he not aware that 
the battle might be fought on this 
side the Atlantic, whilst the object 
in dispute lay beyond the Ganges ? 
Did he not perceive that the French 
might deem us weak in one coun- 
try, and strong in another? Had 
they not already, by a close squeeze 
in Europe, made us vomit op what 
we had gorged elsewhere? We al- 
ready knew the French too well to 
doubt that they would scruple what 
means they used to accomplish their 
ends: had they not fraudulently ob- 
tained the restitution of Porto Fer- 
rajo to the king of Etruria, to se- 
cure it to themselves? Regardless 
of stipulations and treaties, they 
had seized on the Elba, and to be- 
stow a compensation on the king 
of Etruria, exterted Piombino from 
Naples. Mr. Windham proceeded 
to delineate the colossal power of 
France, which resembled nothing 
that had existed since Rome. The 
French were a new race of Romans; 
in ten years they had even acquir- 
ed more than the Romans achieved 
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in fifty-three. On the map of Bus 
rope two nations only stood ened 
and of these, the one from distes ; 
more than strength. Austri 
indeed, still rich in scsourees, tae 
destitute of foreign aid, There was 
no single power which could enter 
the lists with France : in the first 
conflict it would be nearly croshed 
by her tremendous mace. 

Mr. Windham added, it was 
some supposed, that though Europe 
should be wrecked, var at 
might take to our boat and 

By the spectre of French 

we should still be pursued: jg 
Asia, in America, it would follow 
close, scaring us with its 
aspect. Mr. Windbam here eno. 
merated the islands ceded to France 
in the West-Indies : he maintained 
that the establishment of the blacks 
in St. Domingo would be less for. 
midable to this country than its 
subjection to France. Admitti 
that some black emissaries 
reached our islands; to private in 
terests, such an event might have 
been more prejudicial, but to po 
litical interests less fatal. To the 
West-India proprietors it might 
appear, that by the ascendancy of 
negro power their property must be 
lost, whilst by that of France &% 
could only be diminished, In Eng- 
land the injury was the same: the 
possession of St. Domingo by the 
French was pregnant with mischief, 
and would eventually sap the foun- 
dation of our Transatlantic empire. 
Mr. Windham repeated, that we 
had given away two continests, 
It was obvious that the object of 
France was universal empire. He 
proceeded to consider what resources 
England still possessed, and what 
means she should pursue to avert 
the impendiag danger. He 

ed that this country had reposed 
supinely with blind confidence and 
security. At the commencement 
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the French revolution, when other 
nations were melting away, it was 
retended that we were inaccesst- 
bie, and that the menstruum which 
Gcolved the baser metals, would 

ss jnnoxious over the pure gold of 
the British constitution. The year 
1792 had demonstrated that this 
pare gold was as susceptible of the 
rage of jacobinism as copper of the 
corrosion of aqua fortis ; still, coD- 
tinued Mr. Windham, a strange in- 
difference prevailed ; snug was the 
word; we were for letting other 
nations shift as they could; the high 
spirit of our ancestors Was extinct, 
their maxims forgotten, Mr. Wind- 
ham here entered on a retrospect of 
the war: be affirmed, that with the 
exception of the expedition to Tou- 
lon, and the melancholy affair at 
‘uiberon, little had been attempted 
and less effected upon what be con- 
ecived to be its peculiar and appro- 
priate principle. Mr. Windham 
was here called to order by Mr. 
Pitt, who objected to some of his 
observations as improper in one 
who had formerly possessed his ma- 
jesty’s confidence. Mr, Windham 
replied, that he was about to state, 
that he considered the expedition to 
Quiberon as a measure of his own. 
Mr. Pitt still resisted the disclo- 
sure of any consultations or opi- 
moos which must have been ex- 
pressed in official confidence. Mr. 
Windham resumed; he insisted, 
that the country had never been 
well aware why it was at war. It 
bad been said by Mr. Pitt that we 
were at war, because we could not 
beat peace; at sea because we could 
not be on shore; yet the character 
of ihe war itself, the grand monitor 
was wanting, the force was centri- 
fogal, it never converged enough 
towards the focus from which the 
danger proceeded : people were not 
taught to see that we were at war 
because the French government was 
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such as to preclude peace. The 
same error, Mr. Windham said, con- 
tinued. No person who considered 
the causes of war, could have look- 
ed without alarm at the terms of 
peace: the country was not suffi- 


‘ciently impressed with the dangers 


of the peace, because it had never 
been sufficiently alive to the charac- 
ter of the war, From its very com- 
mencement the war had been car- 
ried on with an incessant cry for 
peace ; incessantly was the justice 
of our cause arraigned, and that of 
the enemy vindicated; the most 
splendid victories were coldly re- 
ceived, and the most brilliant suc- 
cesses depreciated, Mr, Windham 
said he would compare our exertions 
in the war with its object; if the 
war was neither just nor necessary, 
every shilling spent on it was too 
much ; if it was merely a war of ex- 
periment we had made too costly sa- 
crifices ; if it was a war for the very 
existence of the country, our exer- 
tions had been too little for either 
our object or our means. That our 
strength was unimpaired by them 
was apparent; the country had not 
grown lean by them. It had been 
urged in the true spirit of jacobin- 
ism, that though individuals might be 
rich, the nation was poor; poverty 
was a sort of secretion from the 
plethoric habit of wealth, and must 
ever be concomitant with great af- 
fluence; in the flactuations of trade 
and manufactures, numbers must 
occasionally be deprived of employ- 
ment; the tide of prosperity would 
rise in one place, and fall in ano- 
ther. It was absurd to say that our 
wealth was in the hands of few : it 
was impossible that a country should 
have much wealth, which was mo- 
nopolized by a small proportion of 
its inhabitants. Unhappily it was 
believed by some, who denied not 
the pre-eminence of wealth and 
comfort which this ceuntry enjoyed, 

that 
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that these blessings might be pre- 
served without the aid of arms. We 
were exhorted to rest contented with 
our commerce and prosperity, with 
out knowing whether the French 
would permit us to retain them. 
Just as a king of England once 
asked, why his subjects, who were 
dying with famine, would not eat 
bread and cheese? when, alas! they 
could not get bread and cheese to 
eat. Mr. Windham recapitulated 
the indignities to which this coun- 
try had submitted from France. Had 
she not plucked the cockades from 
our soldiers’ hats in Portugal, and 

revailed on ws to concede to Hol- 
and the honours of the flag? Had 
not the French government without 
communication annexed to itself the 
Cisalpine republic, leaving the Bri- 
tish ambassador to kick his heels in 
an antichamber at Amiens? From 
these considerations, Mr. Windham 
expressed his conviction, that on the 
30th September, previous to the 
signing of the preliminaries, the fee 
simple of England was worth more 
than it would be for many years. He 
was, however, not disposed to think 
that we should swerve from the 
peace ; the bond was signed, and we 
were bound to adhere to it: but, 
though it would be impossible to 
renew the war with advantage or 
honour, it was necessary to consoli- 
date the peace by removing all 
grounds of dispute and dissention : 
if the French cherished no hostile 
views, it would be wise to anticipate 
all grounds of difference. Mr. 
Windham concluded with observ- 
ing, that the predictions of evil 
from the loss of America were al- 
ready in part fulfilled; and that the 
predictions of evil from the aggran- 
dizement of France, if net imme- 
diately, must eventually be verified. 
He proposed an address in substance 
similar to that moved by lord Gren- 
ville in the house of lords. 
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Lord Folkstone said, that 
treaty was built on jacobin : 
ue and confirmed jacobin 

ortugal was abandoned to spolig. 
tion, and the prince of Orange tp 
insult and indignity. He 
ly seconded Mr. Windham’s a¢. 
dress. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, he did 
not mean to defend the peace on the 
ground that we could not 
better terms; but he would defend 
the peace, as wise, honourable, and 
expedient; aud he was happy thy 
the ingenuity of his right honour. 
able friend (Mr. Windham) had de. 
tected in it no other objection thay 
one applying equally to all treaties; 
namely, that one point had beep 
given up in order to maintain ano. 
ther. His lordship took a concise 
view of the circumstances which 
had preceded it: he adverted to the 
defeat of the emperor of Germany, 
and the ratification of the treaty of 
Luneville. Hestated, that a formids 
ble confederacy was formed agains 
this country, and peace desired by 
all ranks and parties at this junc 
ture. After sending a fleet to the 
Baltic, the present administration 
entered on negotiation with th 
French government ; at such a june- 
ture it was not practicable that any 
treaty of peace should remedy the 
disorders of the continent. . For 
Britain it was enough if she secured 
her own interests and those of ber 
allies. His lordship stated the ob 
jects we had to maintain to be th 
integrity of the British empire, » 
preserve good faith towards our #- 
lies, to retain of our conquests @ 
equivalent for the accession of ter- 
ritory acquired by France. With 
respect to the preliminary treat, 
which had received the sanction @ 
that house, he would not enter rato 
its merits; he only meant to inguitt 
how far subsequent events ¥ 
have justified the government bats 
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. fising to tatify the definitive treaty, 


on the basis proposed. a From some 
observations of Mr. Windham’s, it 
should seem, that whenever any 
continental power, however uncon- 
nected with os, became involved 
with Fraace, it was our duty to 
yolunteer our interference and our 
assistance; that we were deeply in- 
terested in the destiny of the conti- 
nent, he was willing to admit; bot 
he conceived our interference with 
its commotions to be optional, nei- 
ther instigated by necessity, por ex- 
torted by honour. At the end of nitie 
years of war, his lordship continued, 
we had found ourselves deserted by 
our allies. With the first intimation 
which bis majesty’s ministers reveiv - 
ed of the new constitution of the 
ltalian republic, thev had heard of 
jts acceptance by the courts of 
Vienna, lin, and Petersburgh : 
under these circumstances, he 
would submit to the house, whe- 
ther it was incumbent on us to 
continue the war, on account of the 
lialian republic. The cession of 
Louisiana, by Spain to France, was 
another ground of complaint ; that 
province had originally been a French 
colony, when the Mississippi was the 
boundary between it and Great Bri- 
tain; it bad been ceded by France 
to Spain in a private convention, be- 
tween the preliminaries and thie de- 
finitive treaty of 1763; a proof 
that conventions of this nature, if 
not right, were at least not new: th 

value of Louisiana was at present 
nominal; as a naval station it was 
allowed to be insignificant, and its 
vicinity to America was calculated 
to diminish rather than augment 
the attachment of that country to 
Fiance: he therefore left it to the 
house to judge whether Lovisiena 
Would have justified the renewal of 
hostilities. “His lordship proceeded 
to examine whether the definitive 


> beea settled on the basis of 
soz. 
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the preliminary treaty: tothe defi- 
nitive two faults might be impoted, 
of omission and commission ; of the 
former the chief was the non-re- 
newal of certain treaties and con- 
ventions. His lordship observed, 
that the principle on which treaties 
had usually been renewed, appeared 
not to be understood. ‘The treaty 
of Westphalia had formed a distinct 
ra in the history of Europe; and, 
in order to ascertain the relative si-’ 
tuations of the different powers, it 
had been customary to renew that 
treaty, together with any particular 
conventions subsequent to it. In 
the present instance, it was to be 
considered, that formerly all prece- 
ding treaties had been renewed by 
all other powers of Europe; in the 
present war no European power had 
done so; and consequently, if we 
renewed former treaties, we onl 
should be bound, whilst other na- 
tions were tree: by renewing for- 
mer treaties, we should bave been 
forced to sanction all the recent en- 
croachments of France; and by 
sanctioning the treaty of Luneville, 
we should bave been aceessary to 
the dismemberment of the Germanic 
einpire. With regard to commercial 
treaties, it was impossible to renew 
them, without renewing stipulations 
respecting rights of nentrslity, and 
personal privileges detrimental to 
our interests: his lordship affirmed, 
that the separate convention, rela- 
tive to our Kast ladia trade, end to 
our right of cutting logwood jn the 
Bay of Honduras, had been altoge- 
ther misunderstood: our sovereign 
ty in India was the result of con- 
quest, not established in consequence 
of stipulations with France, but ac- 
knowledged by ber as the founda- 
tion of them; our rig!ts m the Bay 
of Honduras remained inviolate, the 
privilege of cutting logwood being 
nngqguestionably retained. His lord- 
ship observed, that the sovereignty 
x of 
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of the seas which this country claim- 
ed, was not confined to Holland, 
though a particular clause had been 
inserted in one of our treaties with 
that nation, in consequence of her 
refusal to acknowledge it: with 
France or Spain no such stipulation 
had been made, it was therefore, 
more judicious to retain our former 
rights without limitation, than vir- 
tually to renounce them by extort- 
ing an acknowledgment of them 
from the weaker power. His lord- 
ship proceeded to consider how far 
the definitive treaty agreed with the 
preliminaries of peace. With respect 
to the article relative to prisoners of 
war, his lordship stated, that France 
had requested the extension of the 
principle on which every country 
maintained its own prisoners, to al- 
lies, and on this being refused by 
Great Britain, had proposed to ex- 
tend it to such troops as had been 
during the war in the pay of Great 
Britain. To this his lordship admit- 
ted we had agreed, and if France had 
no such troops to provide for in re- 
turn, we were not entitled to start 
objections to its being transferred to 
her prisoners of war. With respect 
to Portugal, the limits of her terri- 
tories were arranged in the defini- 
tive according to the stipulations of 
the preliminary treaty: after send- 
ing so large a force to Egypt, we 
could not reserve a sufficient num- 
ber for the defence of Portugal, It 
had been recommended to the court 
of Lisbon, that the command ot the 
army should be given to some able 
and active officer; instead of pur- 
suing the advice, that court had re- 
plied, that the command of the Por- 
tuguese army could not be transfer- 
red from the present general, unless 
Great Britain furnished an army of 
25,000 on the invasion of Portugal 
by the French and Spanish armies : 
a subsidy was advanced by this 
gountry to enable her to treat on 


better terms. His lordship then 
verted to Newfoundland which re. 
mained in statu quo: he next con. 
sidered the state of Malta, which 
we had, he said, occupied ayo 
with the intention of restoring t» 
the order: he contended that the 
introduction of the Maltese 
into it, was but a just tribute to the 
brave conduct of the inhabitants, 
who were, in the opinion of 
able officers, adequate to its defence, 
The guardianship of Malta having 
been declined by Russia, his j 
rial majesty had offered to guarantee 
its independence, provided it was 
placed under the protection of Na. 
ples, a country which yet more 
than Austria, was interested in its 
security. His lordship reminded the 
house of the advantages accruing to 
this country from the acquisition of 
the Mysore, and the destruction of 
a power in India, the natural ally of 
France, and the inveterate foe of 
» Britain. In the East and West In- 
dies our possessions were augment- 
ed, our colonies had increased one 
third in value, and the desirable 
island of Trinidad afforded one of 
the best naval situations in the West 
Indies. His lordship contrasted with 
this, the state of the French colonies, 
he affirmed, that a long interval 
must elapse ere St. Domingo 
become profitable to the mother 
country; that France had to create 
a commercial and maritime power, 
her navy being reduced one half, 
whilst she had scarcely one mef- 
chant ship on the ocean: and the 
sources of the British naval power, 
were, the coasting trade, the East 
country trade, the fisheries, the 
West India trade, the North Ame- 
rican trade, the East India trade, the 
Mediterranean and Levant trade. 
He admitted that France had ac- 
quired immense territories, 
she was destitute ef resources [0 
feed and support them : whilst Great 
: Britaio 
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Pritain possessed a solid capital, 
with a proper and proportionate 
increase of territory. In regard 
to the permanence of the peace, 
he was willing to admit, and to 

lore, that in the present state 
of the world, any peace was inse- 
core, but the precarious tenure on 
which this blessing was to be holden 
was no reason for rejecting it. 
France had renounced her revolu- 
tionary priociples, and resumed the 
old maxims of politics and religion. 
After the preceding convulsions a 
good government was scarcely to be 
expected, an ameliorated govern- 
ment, was however, gradually form- 
ing from the ruins of revolutions. 
Had France remained under the 
Bourbons, she would have been 
equally our rival, under all govern- 
ments her ambition would have been 
the same. Finally, his lordship ob- 
served, that we had emerged from a 
dangerous war, with our resources 
andcredit unimpaired, and that it was 
improper to waste them or the spirit 
of the country. An exultation had 
been manifested on the signing of 
the preliminaries, which he should 
have been concerned to witness on 
the conclusion of any peace; and 
No stronger argument could be ad- 
duced of the expediency of respi- 
ring from the war. He concluded 
with moving an address to his ma- 
jesty, to testify the satisfaction of 
the house on the conclusion of the 
definitive treaty, founded on the ba- 
sis of the preliminaries; and stating, 
that however the calamities which 
had desolated Europe might be sub- 
ject of regret, the manner in which 
this country had escaped them was 
cause for triumph: that bis majes- 
ty’s dominions had been not only 
Preserved, but extended; that the 
commercial and maritime pre-emi- 
nence of Britain was established, 
that it continued in the possession of 
those resources which bad rendered 


it able to cope with the other na- 
tions of Europe: that his majesty's 
commons were anxious to cultivate 
the blessings of peace; that they 
relied on his majesty’s accustomed 
good faith for the fulfilment of his 
engagements; that they confided 
in his majesty’s vigilance to pre- 
serve from invasion the great sources 
ef national wealth, the commercial 
and naval power of the empire: 
that they were persuaded his ma- 
jesty’s subjects would, at all times, 
demonstrate the same Zeal for the 
honour of his majesty’s crown, and 
for the maintenance of the laws 
and liberties of the country which 
they had manifested in the war, 
now happily arrived at a termina- 
tion. 

Mr. Robert Wellesley seconded 
the motion. 

Mr. T. Grenville denied that the 
people had extorted peace, because 
they were worn out with the war. 
When he looked to the effects 
which the treaty was likely to pro- 
duce, he would take a text on which 
the noble lord had dwelt ; namely, 
not to let your enemy do in peace 
what they were unable to do in 
war: he contended, that the peace 
had bestowed on France advantages 
of which she might have been de- 
prived by the prosecution of the 
war: he animadverted on the many 
important circumstances which had 
intervened between the signing of 
the preliminaries and the definitive 
treaty: the new organization of the 
Italian republic, the cession of Lou- 
isiana: he asked, whether minis- 
ters could say that France was not 
in possession of Florida also: he re- 
probated the surrender of the ho- 
nour of the flag, and the abandon- 
ment of the house of Orange: he 
denied that the Russian troops 
could be considered in the same 
light as native troops, fgr from be- 
ing destined to serve, they were to 
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be employed against us. He would 
not arraign the policy of the late 
administra'ion in preferring an ex 
penis to Egypt to the defence of 
ortugal; but surely, if uecessity 
had compelled us to desert a faith- 
ful ally, good faith impsriously de- 
manded, that her interests shou'd 
not suffer ultimately from her ad- 
herence to our alliance: he main- 
tained that Malta must become de 
pendent on France: fina!ly, gave 
his cordial support to the address 

Mr. Dundas repied to some ob- 
servations which had fallen frown 
Mr. Windham, with reference to 
what he had said on the subject of 
treaties the preceding night: he 
stated, that he had called the treaty 
of !783 an antidote to the poison of 
1763: he denied that he had attri- 
buted to either of them the prospe- 
tity of India: he observed, that 
sinee the yeat 1797, the situation 
of this country as to India was mate- 
rially changed ; that we had now 
acquired the undoubted sovereignty 
of India. With respect to the Cape, 
Mr. Dundas averred, that he had 
considered its accession of the ut- 
most importance ; that, in his judg- 
ment, the Cape and Ceylon formed 
our two great bulwarks ; and that 
he never would have conseuted to 
its surrender. He acknowledged 
that the cession of Malta was to 
him a subject of equal regret, and 
that to the relinguishment of either 
of those places he should have re- 
fused his assent had he contioved 
in administration ; bat he could not 
support Mr. Windham’s address, 
because it opened with an invective 
against the peace. He approved of 
the amendment, the purport of 
which was the ratification of the 
definitive treaty, on the principle 
that it was founded on the prelimi- 
nary treaty. 

neral Gascoyne moved for an 

adjournment, whih was resisted 








by the chancellor of the exches 
quer. 

After some conversation between 
Messrs. Pitt, Grey, and Sheridan, 
the house divided on general Gas. 
coyne’s motion, and on a majority of 
48 adjourned, 

On the ! 4th of May, the order of 
the day being moved, the speaker 
read ihe two addresses proposed the 
preceding evening; the address 
moved by Mr. Windham acknow- 
ledged bis m.jesty’s undoubted pre- 
rogative of peace and war, and 
pledged the house to co-operate 
with his majesty, in a religions 
performance of those engagements 
into which he had been advised to 
enter. It expressed an apprehen- 
sion of the dangers resulting from 
those engagements, and submited 
to lis majesty the adoption of such 
measures as could alone, under the 
blessings of Providence, avert them. 
It represented the unexampled cir- 
cumstances attending the conclusion 
of the present peace: the important 
sacrifices, which, without any cor+ 
responding concession, the defini- 
tive treaty had added to those already 

made by the prelimioary articles ; the 
enormous accession of power to 
France ; the subjects of dispute yet 
unadjusted; and above all, the sysiem 
of aggrandizement which that coun- 
try continued to pursue in the very 
moment of pacification, It stated, 
that by the relinquishment of s 
many sources of prosperity in peace, 
and a many Lcheuibe of defence 
in war, and by the renunciation of 
the advantages hitherto derived 
from the renewal of treaties, the 
British government was more than 
ever called upon for measures of 
precaution and vigour: it recom 
mended to his majesty an unremit- 
ted vigilance to the conduct of that 
power with whom he had nego 
ted; and pledged the house to sup 
port his majesty in resisting every 

encroach 
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encroachment that might be at- 
tempted on the maritime, comimer- 
cial, or colonial rights and interests 
of the British empire: it suggested 
to his majesty the necessity of ar 
ranging by amicable discussion those 
essential points for which oo pro 
yision was made by the present 
treaty: it imp ored his majesty to 
adopt a plan of naval and imiluary 
defence, proportionate to the mag- 
nitade of the dangers which were 
to be werted, and the joterests 
which were to be preserved . it tes- 
thed th firmness with which the 
house was prepared to meet the 
exig’ neies and difficulties of the 
present moment, as the best means 
of insuring stability to the peace, 
whch his majesty bad beea anxi- 
ous, by so many sacrifices, to re- 
store to his loyal and affectionate 
people The amended address by 
lord Hawkesb: ry, was in substance 
as given in the preceding page. 
The question being pt for the 
amendment, 

Sir Wiliam Young rose, and 
vindicated the analytical mode which 
he and his friends, from the purest 
zeal for the welfare of the country, 
had been induced to adopt. He 
contended, that by th's mode many 
parts of the treaty had been eluci- 
dated, and the house enabled to 
form a distinct and comprehensive 
view of the whole subjec!. Advert- 
ing to the address proposed, he ob- 
served, that when a standing army 
was deemed essential to the preser- 
vation of peace, it was proper that 
the people should be informed of 
the state of affairs which justified 
measures so extraordinary and por- 
tentous: he preferred the original 
to the amended address, as better 
calculated to arouse the slumbering 
spirit of the country: he cbjected 
to the amendment also, that it af- 
firined the definitive treaty to have 
been founded on the basis of the 
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preliminaries. He contended, that 
France had an ascendency in Italy, 
which sebjected Malta to her pow- 
er, whilst the Italian republic, in- 
stead of being an independent state, 
was a French province. A new 
langue was formed of the inhabi- 
tants of Malta, who were chiedy 
composed of gold-finers, and most- 
ly spoke the Arab dialect, and 
these were to assimilate with au 
ancient body of venerable nobility : 
he predicted that the nobles would 
refuse to incorporate with the new 
langue, who would consequently 
place the island in the hands of our 
foes. He reverted to the cession of 
Louisiana, and ascribed that, with 
other evils, to the non-renewal of 
the treaty of Utretch, which had 
stipulated that France should ac- 
quire no new possessions on the 
continent of America, He took a 
survey of French power in the 
West Indies, and concluded with 
saying, that what Rome had been, 
France would be: he wished to 
mainiain peace, but it could be 
maintained only on the principle 
proposed in the address. 

Lord Castlereagh in reply, cone 
tended, that ministers would not 
have been justified in replunging 
the country into the horrors of 
war, With respect to Malta, he 
could state, that its revenues a- 
mounted to one hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds, exclusive of new 
sources of revenue, which were 
opesed by the establishment of 
new langues in other countries, 
particularly the Russian and Bava- 
rian: the total ofits income would 
therefore amount to three hundred 
thousand pounds, independent of 
the commercial revenue, at the 
disposal of the grand master. In 
addition to this, his lordship said, 
was an accumulated surplus be. 
queathed by the late emperor of 
Russia, whach would now be con- 
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verted to the improved establish- 
ment of the order. His lordship 
proceeded to remark, that our 
grand object from the commence- 
ment to the close of the war, had 
been the establishment of general 
security ; that the gradual extinc- 
tion of jacobin principles, and the 
gradual restoration of order and 
tranquillity had been given as sure- 
ties for the peace. With regard 
to the territorial acquisitions of 
France, he admitted that they 
might eventually become of infi- 
nite importance; but, he contend- 
ed, they were not pregnant with 
immediate mischief, and could only 
be the sources of distant danger. 
He reprobated the timidity which 
had been felt and expressed, as 
calculated only to depress the spi- 
rit of this nation, and to elevate 
that of our rival. His lordship la- 
mented the diminution of our in- 
fluence on the continent ; but sug- 
gested, that to regain that influ- 
ence, we must give back to France 
her colonial possessions. He main- 
tained, that with the revival of 
her commerce, and the cultivation 
of her colonies, our interests would 
increase. He compared the im- 
ports and exports of the trvo coun- 
tries; and stated our imports to 
have increased, during the war, 
irom nineteen to thirty millions ; 
and our exports, within the same 
period, to have been augmented 
from twenty-four to forty-three 
millions: articles of British manu- 
facture, exported, to have risen 
from eightcen to twenty-four mil- 
lions, and our tonnage from one 
million six hundred thousand to 
two millions one hundred thousand ; 
our mercantile seamen to have in- 
creased from 118,000 to 143,000, 
although 120,000 sailors had been 
employed in the navy. On the 
other hand, what were the com- 
mercial resources of France? In 
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1777, the latest period previons te 
the war at which any regular ac, 
count was obtainable, the French 
exports were twelve, and French 
imports nine millions. From the 
West-Indies their imports were 
about seven millions and a ha 
their exports about two millions 
and a half at the same period ; 
from their colonies last year the 
imports did not exceed in value 
sixty-one thousand pountls, theirex. 
ports were not more than forty-one 
thousand pounds. Admitting then, 
that at the commencement of g 
commercial rivalship, the ex ports 
of France should amount to seven, 
her imports to eight millions; 
whilst our exports amounted to 
forty-three, and our imports to 
twenty-three millions. hat had 
we to fear from the contest? As 
little reason, observed his lordship, 
had we to dread any prohibition on 
our manufactures by France or her 
allies: it could not be the interest 
of a poor country, to purchase dear 
articles in preference to those that 
were cheaper; and allowing that 
France could be absurd enough to 
exclude our manufactures from ber 
own ports, could she extort from 
the powers under her influence a 
similar prohibition? His lordship 
here reverted to the year 1800, 
when our exports to the continent 
of Europe amounted to seven mil- 
lions five hundred thousand pounds, 
though the prohibition against our 
goods was more general than it had 
ever been. He enumerated the 
countries independent of French 
influence: Denmark, Sweden, Rus 
sia, Prussia, Poland, and Germany. 
The only countries, under the do- 
mination of France, were Holland, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Italian 
Siates. To Portugal the influence 
of France could extend only dut- 
ing war; and since Venice was 
under the emperor, at one extre- 
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mity of Italy, and Naples lay at 
the other, he saw little to appre- 
hend from any prohibition which 
France might seek to establish. In 
the West-Indies, his lordship ob- 
served, the prospect was yet more 
satidactory: the annual value of 
British produce sent to those 
islands did not exceed eight mil- 
on; an amount which, when- 
contrasted with the great aggre- 
gate of our exports, was of lite 
tle importance : in the present 
state of her manufactures, how- 
ever, France would be compelled 
to supply her colomes trom the 
British market. With regard to 
St. Domingo, his os stated, 
that, on a moderate calculation, 


about one half, or nearly three 
hundred thonsand of the Blacks, had 

rished since the commencement 
of disorder in that island, Allowing 
this defection, and estimating each 
man at sixty pounds, the sam of 
eighteen millions would be neces- 


sary to provide for the island, the 
ordinary compliment of Black in- 
habitants. Was it probable that 
France should possess the capital 
to make this purchase, without 
which the island would be of little 
value? His lordship concluded, 
wih recommending a vigorous es- 
tablishment, adequate to the pro- 
tection of our rights, our indepen- 
dence and honour. 

General Maitland contended, 
that in obtaining for Portugal the 
boundaries specified in the defiai- 
tive treaty, we had obtained for 
her what she conceived to be an 
important gift. He confirmed the 
remark ofa noble lord that Louisi- 
ana had remained in the possession 
of France 60 years, without ad- 
Vancing in cultivation or impor- 
tance, it was little probable that so 
feeble a settlement should create 
alarm in America, He reminded 
te bouse that France, which had 
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been almost onmipotent in Europe, 
must abroad be dependent on this 
country. France, though a great 
military, was no naval republic ; 
and tll she could produce fleets to 
cope with ours, would be unable 
to provect her colonies from the 
power of Britain. He observed, 
that the establishment of a Black 
free republic, which he would style 
a free anarchy, would have been 
an evil beyond the limits of human 

recaution. That the presence of a 
he French army in St. Domingo 
was an evil he would allow: but 
it was an evil for which it was 
possible to find a remedy. Ad- 
verting to the Cape of Good Hope, 
he dissented from Mr. Dundas, in 
regard to the expedience of an- 
nexing it to our possessions. With 
our present empire in the Kast- 
Indies, no apprehension need be 
entertained from its surrender. He 
contended that Malta was not se 
necessary, either as a naval or mi- 
litary station, as had been sup- 
posed. He voted for the amend- 
ment. 

Lord Temple said, the question 
was not whether it had been bet- 
ter to renew the war, on account 
of the aggrandizement of France ; 
but whether, with our successes 
and resources, we were not en- 
titled to more than his majesty’s 
ministers had obtained. Lord 
Castlereagh’s statement, respect- 
ing the state of France, related 
not to the present time but to the 
monarchy. He denied that the 
treaty afforded either indemnity for 
the past, or security for the fature, 
He recapitulated the arguments 
concerning the king of Sardinia, 
the queen of Portugal, Naples, 
Malta, and the house of Orange. 
He concluded with asking, whether 
war was the wish of his majesty’s 
ministers, who refused to explain 
any article ef the treaty, or of 
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were not prodnced by the peace, 
but occasioned by the events ofthe 
war: ho peace ¢ ould divest Fi ince 
of that enormous powcr which she 
had ac juired—no, nor could wrest 
itfrom ber. ‘The peace might be 
called the act of necessity, since 
to the wise, the measures ef pru- 
dence were identical with the mea- 
sures of necessuy. Whilst we re- 
tamed allies, it was possible to re- 
store the equulibitum of Europe, 
and in that state we should not 
have been justitied in acceding to 
the present Lerins of accommoda- 
tion; but though we mi 
aided in the deliverance ot 
we could not acineve it. Atter an 
able reply to Mr. T. Grenville, the 
Master of the Rol!s remarked, that 
the retention of every island we 
had agreed to cede, would have 
failed to form any balance to the 


continental powell of |} rance. [he 


strength which she derived from 
her conquesis was liimediave, t 
through the medium of wealib: 
the West-India islands produced 
weakness, not strength. Jastead 
of augmenting our means of at- 
tack, they divided cur means of 
defence. At Liste it had been felt 
that these isiands were not con- 
vertible to Buropean property. The 
right honourable gentleman here 


urged, that it was the interest of 


Britain, to promote the commerce 
of France with cistant counines. 
‘Tinus only could she be bribed into 
tranguilhty. He observed, that the 
object of the war was two-fold : 
first, to shicid ourselves from the 
contagion of French principles : 
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trom the predominance of Fr 
power, The list we had accom. 
Od. V4 ; are a SC mbled here, 
+f ity, ir, added he, after a revo. 
hiliOnh which threatened ¢ Ir exist. 
ence, and whi h has ett cted the 
destruction of almo t all surround. 
Ing nati 83; de ating according to 
an ient LOT MM Sy not on the losses we 
Nave sustamed; not on the bank. 
rupicy ol our commerce; noton the 
di-meimberment of states; bat t¢ 
consider, whether our ac ession of 
territory be commensurate with ihe 
S| lendor of our victories, &e, The 
honourable gentleman a imitted, 
that im the other object, the salva. 
{ion o. Europe, we had failed; yet, 
even here, it was consolatory to re. 
flect, that France had re-entered 
the pale of civilized so iets, and 
that the spirit of jacobinssm hada 
foe in Buonaparté. The master of 
the rolls commented on the strie. 
tures against the non-renewal of 
treaties; confidence, he said, in- 
spired confiden« e, and the SUSpi- 
cion of sinister views eften created 
them; eur suspicions, if any suspi- 
cions we harboured, it ws incume 
bent on usto conceal: candour was 
conctiiiatlory;: the janguage of dis 
ust was ever irritating. Wath re. 
ud to the practice of renewing 
reauies, he was unwilling to be- 
reve, that some second rate reasom 
existed for it, which he had not the 
penetration to disc over : the prac- 
tice had not -been untlorm; it was 
omitted at Breda and at Ryswick; 
it was even passed by at Utrecht; 
yet, Sir, continued he, Europe suo- 
sisted; the law of nations kept its 
ground, and justice did not for ever 
take leave of the earth. With re 
spect to the East-Indies, the lane 
guage he had heard surprised him. 
Gentlemen professed to have no 
doubt of our rights, and bemg 
agreed among themselves, were 


debating 
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Fullarton fa- 
the treaty. 
wc. Willams Wynne expressed 


satisfaction at ihe treaty. 


Spoke in 


chancellor of the ex« hequer 

could not but concur i 

with his right honourable 

!, who had stated the tendency 
many arguments against the 
treaty to be, to bring into disrepute 


faults of 
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the peace, and to Censure the mi- 
nister. His right honourable triend, 
vho had moved the address, was 
certainly actuated by extraordinary 
He had already avowed 
his disapprobation of the peace; he 
had even affirmed that any peace 
with France, in its present state, 
wa: inadmissible, Such principles, 
if ack yple d, could not ‘fail to lead le 
the renewal of hostilities. As the 
question now stood, we were lo 
consider, not whether a definitive 

treaty ought not to be concluded, 
but whether being concluded, it 
was OF was nota proper measure ? 
Was it, or was it not a treaty in 
which, every circumstance consi- 
dered, hi ajesty had wisely en- 
gaged? He repelled the idea of 
danger, arising from the cession of 
Lousiana; a difference was stated 
to exist between that settlement 
and Fort Hillsborough; there was 
not in single port 


principles, 


L mwmsiana a 
; ;* ? , 
wherein a ship of the line could en- 
ter; aud at Fort Hillsborough, a 
hip of the line could not 
without taking out her guns, 


anchor 
By 
the improvement if copper bottoms 
to our ships, we could go through 
the windward passage instead of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and thus escape 
all from the French, 
With res! ect to the difference be- 
tween the definitive and prelimi. 


I five 


annoyance 


nary treaty, he examined the 
articles which were modified from 
the preliminaries ; the three first 
referred to prisoners, to Newfound. 
land, to the state ot Portugal, and 
were revived in the definitive treaty. 
He averred that the treaty of Ba- 
dajos was known to his majesty’s 
ministers, previous to the signing 
of the preliminaries; this treaty was 
not ratified, but the treaty of Ma- 
drid was, which, as far as the limits 
of the Portuguese Gutana were 
concerned, was more disadvan. 
tageous to Portugal, On the sub- 
ject 
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ject of Malta, he would only sav, 
that the king of Naples and Aus- 
tria had accepted the guarantee. 
For the treaty itself, he desired not 
that it should be praised; he had 
never regarded it with sentiments 
of exultation; never lavished on it 
panegyric; he was content that the 
honour of the country was unsullied 
by the measure he had adopted. 
If he were asked why, after the 
transaction at Lyons, no remon- 
strance had been made to France, 
he must answer, that it was wrong 
to put questions, which his duty, as 
minister, forbade him to resolve; 
this he would say, that had the ne- 
goliation failed, it was the inten- 
tion of his majesty’s ministers to 
Wave laid every document concern- 
ing it before the house. He ac- 
knowledged, that the territorial ac- 
quisitions of France could not be 
viewed without regret; but there 
were events which we could not 
controul, and dispensations in which 
we must acquiesce: he should re- 
joice to see the resources of this 
country economized by peace. He 
trusted that peace would be reserv- 
ed, or should the war be renewed, 
hateful as was that supposition, it 
would be a satisfaction to every man 
in that house to reflect, that nothing 
had been neglected for the preser- 
vation of peace: he would even 
say, that we were pursuing he best 
course for war, by husbanding our 
resources, at a period we had the 
liberty of doing so; or, what was 
better, of preventing a war, by 
being prepared to meet it. The 
chancellor of the exchequer pro- 
ceeded to observe, that neither him- 
self, nor any of his colleagues, had 
any plea of inadvertency to oifer, 
for any deficiency in the definitive 
treaty; they had been guided by 
lord Eldon in drawing up the treaty, 
which had therefore received every 
possible advantage from consum- 


H AND 


mate understanding and Profes. 

sioaal accuracy. - He Stated, that 
there never had been~a period 

when the business of Downing’ 
street, was conducted more ri 
fully than at the present moment, 
He dwelt on the talents of the no. 
le person at the head of the nego. 
tiation. He observed in general, 
that those gentlemen, by whom the 
treaty was censured, had particu. 
larized only such parts as appeared 
objectionable, without reverting to 
those which they themselves con. 
templated with satisfaction. He 
believed that the speeches and con. 
duct of some gentlemen in that 
house had, in some degree, affected 
the inhabitants of the metropolis, as 
appeared in St. James’s-street and 
at the Stock Exchange. He was far 
from imputing to gentlemen any 
such intentions ; but this certainly 
was the ellect of the manner ig 
which they had treated the subjeet. 
He believed that the public at 
large, concurred with his majesty'’s 
ministers in the propriety of peace, 
because there was no object for the 
continuance of the war. He aver- 
red that every individual, in his 
majesty’s service, was anxious for 
the preservation ef peace; and he 
felt a conviction, that the pro 
bability of its continuance was 
equal to the probabilty existing of 
the conclusion of the different pa- 
cifications within the last century, 
He admitted that France might be 
diposed to take advantage of our 
weakness, if any weakness we 
should discover. We had to guard 
against this appeatance, to confirm 
in ourselves confidence, and to dix 
courage presumption in our rival 
He saw nothing in the present dit 
position of France, or in the dis- 
position of its leader, to justify the 
apprehension that the present peace 
would be permanent. He subscribed 
to lerd Hawkesbury’s a 
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the pre-eminence of this coun- 
try might be preserved high as it 
now was. Higher continued he, 
I can hardly wish it, but I irust it 
will never be lower. A is the 
wish of my heart, and it shall be 
wnt endeavour to preserve 


that 


my coast: 


the happiness of this country, which 
‘snow the admiration of surround- 


ing nations. 

Mr. Sheridan rose. At so late an 
hour, he said (two o'clock) it was 
with extreme reluctance he rose, to 
pdiress the house. Jn the profession 
be madeof avoiding details, he should 
pot be singular ; but in ove respect 
h.scondact would differ from all who 
had gone before him—he would keep 
his word. The honourable gentleman 
said it was natural to feel pleasure 
in voting in a majority, a pleasure to 
which he had long been a stranger. 
Among other strange things, was 
the strange division of parties in the 
house. For himself, he expected 
but the little constitutional circle 
who had for ten years been held up 
to public opprobium, whose pre- 
dictions were fulfilled, whose fears 
had been realized. ‘The discussion 
of the necessary though disgracefal 
treaty of peace, furnished an able 
defence of their conduct during the 
whole course of the war; for his 
part he supported the peace because 
he was convinced that ministers 

uld obtain no better: their pre- 
decessors had left them to chuse 
between an expensive, bloody, fruit- 
less war, and a hollow perilous 
peace. After some animadversions 
on the new opposionists, Mr. She- 
ran asked, but what did we go to 
war for? why, to prevent French 
oggrandizement —Have we done 
that? No.—Then we are to rescue 
Holland — Is that accomplished ? 
No.—Brabant is the sine qua non, 
's it gained ? No.—Then come st- 
curity and indemnity ; are they ob- 
tamed? No.—The late minister 


told us, that the example of a 
Jacobin government in Europe, 
founded on the ruins of a holy altar, 
and the tomb of a martyred mo- 
narch, was a spectacle so dreadful 
and infectious to christendom, that 
we could never be safe while it 
existed, and could do nothing short 
of ourlast effort for its destruction. 
For these fine words, continued Mr. 
Sheridan, which had at last given 
way to security and indemnity, we 
had laid out near 200,600 lives, 
and near 300 millions of money, 
aod had gained Ceylon and Tri- 
nidad. He would propose that as * 
we had our St. Vincents, our Nel- 
sons of the Nile, we should name 
Ceylon Security Island, and Trini- 
dad the Isle of Indemnity ; but 
one grand consolation remained--- 
Buonaparté wasto be the extirpator 
of jacobinism ; the champion ot ja- 
cobinism was to become a parricide ; 
the child of sin was to destroy his 
mother ; he bad begged pardon of 
God and man, pwusly restored 
bishops with the salaries of curates, 
and penitently extorted of them a 
solemn oath, to turn spies and in- 
tormers in his favour. He agreed 


_with the war secretary, that Malta 


with the British standard flying in 
the centre of the Mediterranean, 
would have stood ‘* like a seamark, 
** saving those that eyeit;” mini- 
sters say the emperor of Russia 
would not take care of Malta ; if 
they would tell him so upon their 
honour, he would believe them,other- 
wise, upon his honour, he would not 
believe any body that said so. That 
did not appear to be Paul's idea of 
it. Perhaps he was mad, but there 
was method in his madness.— Mr, 
Sheridan continued, it had been 
said that France must have colonies 
to be afraid of war; that is the 
way to make Buonaparté love peace. 
He has had to be sure a rough mi- 
itary education, but if you put him 

behind 
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behind the counter a little, he will 
mend, exceedingly. When he was 
reading the treaty, he thought all 
the names of forengn places, Pon 
dicherry, Chandenagore, Coch, 
Martioico, all cessions No such 
thing, they are so many traps or 
holes to catch this silly fellow in, 
and make a merchant of him! 
Suppose the merchants of London 
were to open a public subscription, 
and set him up at once! Ailuding 
tu the statue proposed to be erected 
to Mr Pitt, Mr. Sheridan said, he 
hoped the right honourable gentle- 
man would, like the First Consul, 
refuse a statue for the present, and 
postpone it as a work for posterity, 
but there could be no harm in mark- 
ing out the place. He would recom- 
meod the bank of England, bet 
for the material of gold he had not 
left enough, it must be papier ma- 
ché aod bank notes, After some 
humorous allusions to Mr. Dundas, 
Mr Sheriden continued, nobody 
knew who was minister; was there 
an interior and an exterior prime 
minister ? The present ministers 
continued to identity cheinselves 
with the former; they had refused 
an enquiry into the state of the 
country and passed an indemiity 
and security bill, and an address of 
thanks. What was the meaning of 
this mysterious Connexion ? was it 
a bargain on one side for talent, and 
on the other for power ? if the late 
minisier indeed had attacked the 
tre:ty, the present nught say, you 
con pe led me to sign a disgraceful 
treaty ; you have been arrogant, | 
have subimitted to indignity Buo- 
naparté, by his minister Otto, would 
laugh at me, the vork is your's, 
and your's only. ihe minister had 
taken no strong ground of defence, 
he sat to receive the attack of the 
new confederacy; the ex-minister 
was mouniedn a kind «f mill-fort 
to fire duwn on the assailauts, but 


H AND 


the garriso ? 
yt ee “A, The manned , 
war. Mr. Sheridag Pees i te 
like to support the . — hes 
but what was he ? wm 2 et, 
ake SOTt Of ontende 
passenger, or rather a man lead 
the h rses ound a corner, whie 
reins, Whip and all, were jp the 
bards of the « oachiman on the box! 
W hen the ex-minister qUitted office 
almost all the subordinate MNisteny 
kept their places, Why did not the 
whule family move together? way 
there but one covered Waggon ty 
carry away friends and goods? Mr. 
Sheridan heve repeated the Greek 
fable «f a quan that sat (as 
perhaps as the ex-minister did o 
the treasury bench,) till he grew 
to it! and when Hercules pulled 
him off, the sitting part of the men 
was all left behind him. Of th 
ex-minister he would say that ron 
more admiued his splendid ta’eny 
than he did. If ever man ey 
formed to give lustre to his country, 
he was that man. He had no low, 
little, mean, petty vices; he bed 
100 much good sense, taste and 
talent, to set his mind upon rib 
bands, stars, and titles; he was 
not of a nature to be the tool ani 
creature of any court (Mr. Pit 
bowed repeatedly) but great a 
were his talents. he had misapplied 
them in the politics of this country; 
he had augmented our nationd 
debt, and dimished our population 
He had dove more to abridge of 
privileges, to strengthen the crows 
at the expense of the constitute, 
than any minister he could meaven 
Mr. Sheridan concluded with m 
ving, as an amendment to lod 
Hawkesbury's address, that it ¥% 
the opinion of that house, that ty 
omission of various opportunites ¢ 
negotiating peace with advanlagt 
to this country, more especially 
rejection of the overtures made by 


the First Consul of France inJ* 
nua, 
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vary. 1800, appeared to that house 
led tu that state of affairs 
which - lered peace so necessary, 
- vystify. the painful sacrifices 
«biel bis Majesty had been advised 
to make tor the attainment there of. 
Mr. Tierney said, be could not 
ord Hawkesbury’s address, 


to have 


yore IT 


unless certain expressions were €X~ 


ounged, which implied a justifica- 


thon Ol ihe war. 

Mr. Curwen voted for the amend- 

mt. 

a Grey expressed his approba- 
tion of the peace. 

Mr. W. Smith regretted that he 
could net vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Hobhouse voted for the a- 
mendment. 

Mr, Windham said, that though 
the address, which he had moved, 
might be construed into a censure 
on the conduct of m vislers, yet it 
was not his intention to condemn 
them for their conduct. The house 
divided on the address, Ayes, 20— 
Noes, 276. Mr. Sheridan's amend- 
ment was moved aud negatived. 
Lord Hawkesbury’s address wasthen 
pat, and carned without a division, 

On Monday the 28th of June his 
majesty, afier a speech from the 
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throne, prorogued both houses of 
parliament, and on the following 
day the parliament was d ».o.ved by 
royal proclamation. The general 
election exhibited the new aod ex- 
traoidinary spectacle of a britisa 
MINISTER \ OT INTERFERING WITH 
THE FREE CHOILCB OF TRE BLiC- 
Tors. In almost every place, there- 
fore, where the election was popu- 
lar, the event proved fatal to the 
members of the late administration 
and their devored adherents. Mr, 
Windbam lost the election for Nor- 
wich, and Mr. Mainwaring was 
thrown out of the representation of 
Middlesex, though almost wihia 
the verge of the court, aod though 
his opponent sir F. turdett was 
only less unpopular than the man, 
who had obstinately supported ail 
the bad measures of the tormer mi- 
nistry. A larger proportion of new 
members, and particularly of mea 
of independent principles, were re- 
turned than on any late occasion of 
the kind; and the friends of liberty, 
wherever they presented themselves, 
were generaily received by the ac- 
clamations, and supported by the 
sutirages of the people. 
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of the Carnatic—Combimating 


against it by the French and Hyder Ally in 1780—_Treaty between the Nabeb 
and the India Compamy in 1727—Modification of it in 1792—Death 
Mahommed Ally, and succession of Omdat ul Omrah—Treachery oS they 
Princes discovered—Instructions issued for statroning Troops at the Palace 
Chepank—Proccedings of the De tachment Death of the Nabob—Hi; son Aly 
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—Second Conference with Ally Hussein— Azeem ul Dowlah created Nahob 


Treaty betrveen him and the BritisheFinal Setilement. 


HE sovereignty of nations is 
perhaps in tew cases founded 
upon a better title than that of con- 
quest or usurpation; but in the 
European states, time or custom 
have sanctioned the claim, and what 
might have originated in violence 1s, 
by the lapse of ages, softened inio 
Jaw and constitution. ‘The succes- 
sion in the governments of Asia is 
less equally limited and ordered by 
prescription and use, an act of 
violence is there the most common 
step to the supreme authority, while 
to us such instances appear opposite 
to every principle of justice and 
humanity. The acquisition of ter- 
ritory, little short perhaps of the 
whole extent of Europe, in the most 
fertile climate of the earth, by a 
company of European merchants, 
is amoog the principal phenomena 
of modern politics. ‘The precarious 
tenure by which the sovercignties 
of the East are held perhaps has 
contributed more than any other 
cause to this stupendous effect. A 
disputed succession attords a pretest 
for hostile interference; and the 
facility with which nations are 
transferred, like inferior animals, 


from one band to another, reconciles 
the people to any change. 

Much eloquence has been ex- 
pended to depict in the vilest co- 





lours these successive wusurpations, 
We do not undertake to defend the 
justice of them. But in that spirit 
of candour, which we have always 
endeavoured to maintain, we must 
remark, that whatever may have 
been the injustice exercised by our 
India company towards the princes 
of Asia, the condition of the people 
has always been ameliorated by iis 
change of masters. An English 
governor or resident may occasion- 
ally have recourse to undue exac- 
tions, or may disgrace his country 
by acts, which in Europe would ex- 
cite general clamour; yet still that 
degraded state of human existence, 
which leaves neither the personsnor 
the property of individuals at their 
own disposal, must cease to exist, 
wherever an English government 
is proclaimed. Something like a 
system of general law, and of im- 
partial justice must, of necessity, be 
the result of sucha regimen. In 
discriminate pillage, capricious 
cruelty, or wanton murder, under 
the sanction of a divine and inde- 
feasible right, can scarcely be ad- 
mitted. The clouds of superstition 
are -gradual!y dispersed before the 


sun-shine of cnowledge. "The arts 
of civilized life are introduced 


among the indolent and untutored 
inhabitants of those regions, 3 
aflurd 
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2ford a prospect to the philanthro- 
ict of better times, distant perhaps, 
when the industry, and commer- 
cial spirit of Europe, with, it is 
to be hoped, some portion of her 
freedom, may be diffused over the 


remote regions of the globe. The 


conquests of Britain in India, are, 


therefure, not justly compared with 
those of Spain in the western con- 
tinent. Those were conquests of 
extermination, of rapine, and of 
slavery: the times are not favour- 
able io such transactions; nor ts 
the spirit of this nation composed of 
such base materials. 

We shall not presume to enter 
into a critical examination of 
the conduct of the government in 
the late transactions in the Carna- 
tic: there is a tribunal of a higher 
rank and character, before which 
they will be investigated; and we 
shall with proper frankness confess 
that, were we differently inclined, 
we are not qualified for the task, 
since we are destitute of evidence 
to oppose to the statements of au- 
thority. We shall, therefere, sub- 
mit the facts to our readers, as 
they have been conveyed to us 
through the regular official chan- 
nels, and shall reserve our com- 
ments for that season, when the 
evidence on both sides shall be 
fully disclosed; and when the Bri- 
tish legislature shall have declared 
its sentiments upon these events. 

The nabob of the Carnatic was 
among the most antient, and sup- 
posed to be one of the most faith. 
ful, allies of the British nation in 
India, Anwer ud Deen khan was 
succeeded by the nabob Mahom- 
med Ally, who, it is alleged, was 
established in the government of 
Arcot and its dependencies chiefly 
by means of the active co-opera- 
tion of the British power in India. 
In the war in the year 1780, a 
combination was formed against 
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the Carnatic, between the French 
and the celebrated Hyder Ally, and 
his successor Tippoo Sultaun; they 
had made some progress towards its 
conquest, which was only stopped 
by the interposition of Great. Bri- 
tain. In consequence of this event, 
it became necessary that an ade- 
quate military establishment showld 
be maintained by Great-Britain. for 
the defence of that country; ang, in 
1737, a regular contract was ¢n- 
tered into to that effect: the nabob 
Mahommed Ally agreeing to pay 
an annual subsidy for the support 
of the troops, amounting to fifteen 
lacks of pagodas, Ater the war in 
1792, however, between Great- 
Britain and the jate Tippoo Sultaun, 
it was represented to the Marquis 
Cornwallis, that the nabob was un- 
able to discharge these pecuniary 
engagements, and an indulgent 
modification of that treaty was 
framed, which reduced the subsidy 
to nine lacks of pagodas. In both 
these treaties, however, it was a 
stipulation, that the nabob should 
contract no alliances, nor enter into 
correspondence with any European 
or other power, without the know- 
ledge and concurrence of the British 
government. 

The nabob Mahommed Ally died 
in the year 1793, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son Omdat ul Omrah. 
What was the fate of his second son 
Azeem ul Dowrah we are not in- 
formed: but we know that this lat- 
ter prince left behind him a son, 
Azeem ul Dowlah, who, it appears, 
was kept a prisoner in the palace of 
the nabob at Chepauk, till the 
death of his uncle the late nabob. 

The nabob Omdat ul Omrah pro- 
fessed that he succeeded to tho ter- 
ritories of his Jate father, under all 
the obligations of the treaties of 
1787 aod 1792, and a reciprocal 
friendship existed, for some time, 
between him and the English com- 
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pany. After the fall of Sering2pa- 
tam, however, in 1799, the original 
records of Tippoo Sultaun fell into 
the hands of the British govern- 
ment, as well as his official cor- 
respondence ; it was disco- 
vered that the nabobs Mahommed 
Ally, and his son and successor 
Omdat ul Omrah, had commenced 
and carried on a secret corresnon- 
dence with Tippoo Sultaun, found- 
ed on principles, and directed to 
objects subversive of the alliance 


vhen 


between ihe nabob of the Carnatic 
and the company, and mcompat ble 


with the security of the British 
power in the peninsula ot Ind a; 


and also that m the vears 1792 and 
1793, they had imparted 
formation to that meuarch of the 


de wens of En rland, a well as of 


secret in- 


the views and power of Fiance in 
India. 

It is argned, therefore, that these 
princes, by the violation of the 
treaty, and by their hustile proceed- 
ings, had placed Ue in the 
situation of enemies to Great-Bri- 
tain, 
nabob, which succeeded the disco- 
very, prevented the demand of sa- 
tistaction; and it was alleged, that 
to agitate such a question then, 
would have precipitated his death. 
As the nabob, however, was sup- 
posed to approach his end, instruc- 
tions, dated the 
July, 1801, were issued by the go- 
vernment of the East-India com- 
pany; and a party of troops under 
the command of heutenant-colonel 
Mac Neil were ordered to be sta- 
ti.ned at the palace of Chepauk. 
The reason publicly assigned for 
this measure, was the precarious 
state of the nabob’s health, and the 
necessity of preserving order, in 
the event of his decease. Colonel 
Mac Neil was directed, after se- 
curing the first gate of the garden, 
to march the detachment under his 


’ , 
mse.ve 


The indisposition of the late 


sth and 6th of 
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orders to the principal gateway of 


the palace, and take POssession of 
it; and to make a disposition of hig 
furce, for n aintaining that position, 
In carrying this part of his orders 
into effect, he was directed to use 
every degree of conciliation and re. 
spect towards the immediate family 
of the nabob, and the contidential 
servants of his government to 
consiaer of the be t means of re. 
straining the intercourse of Pefsons 
within the interior of the palace: 
and when the nabob’s death hould 
occur, to prevent the tntroduction 
ot ar y partisan into the pala e; to 
restrain any apparent commotion, 
and to provide the best prac ticable 
means for preventing his highness’s 
y and treasure from being 
removed. The colonel was in- 
structed not to consider the bre 
thers of the nabob as constiluting 
a part ot his family. 

In answer to the above instruc- 
tions, colonel Mac Neil informed 
the government, that he had com: 
plied with their orders in all re- 
spects, except the occupation of the 
interior gate, from which, at the 
particular request of the nabob, he 
had removed the guard, as it did not 
appear to be absvlutely necessary, 
‘Lhe conduct of the colonel, m this 
respect, met with approbation; 
aud his attention was particularly 
directed to the apartments of bis 
highness’s sister, the Boody Begum, 
in which the treasure was believed 
to be deposited. 4 

Bya letter, dated fuly 6th, th 
colonel was informe, that the right 
honourable the governor in council 
did not consider it ex pedient to 
impose any restraint on the egress 
of covered palankeens, from the 
palace of Chapauk, until the nabob 
should expire; except it should ap- 
pear to him that any attempt was 
made to remove the treasure, with 
out the nabob’s consent. 

Lieutepant- 


prope: ty 
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Lieutenant Colotiel Bowser, by 
orders dated the 11th of July, was 
directed to join a detachment en- 
camped in the bev of the long Tawk, 
and to hold himse'f in re@diness to 
move with it st a short notice. 

On the death of the nabob, Messrs. 
Webbe and Close were. directed to 
proceed to the palace, in order to 
effect an adjustment of the affars 
of the Carnauc, w th the least prac- 
ticable delay. Lert Chive, the go- 
vernor of Madras, in his instrociuons 
to these gente nén. expresses him- 
self in the following manner : 

« The nature of the evidence 
which has been obrained of the vio- 
lation of the alliance by the nabobs 
Mahommed Ally and Omdut ul 


Omrah, and the course of reason- 
ing upon the condition in which the 
family of their highnesses has, by 
that discovery, been placed in rela- 
tion to the British government, are 
subjects so familiar to you, that any 


particular instructions from me with 
regard to the principles, or to the 
detailed considerations of the ques- 
tion, appear to be superfluous. It 
will be sufficient for m= therefore 
tostate, that the death of the nabob 
has produced no change in the prin- 
ciples by which it will be proper to 
regulate the conduct of the British 
government towards the family of 
his highness: but in the epplication 
ot those principles to the actual state 
of affairs, | judge it to be of the 
greatest importance to the national 
character, as well as to the critical 
state of our affairs, that the arrange- 
went of our affairs of the Garnatic 
should be adjusted by an amicable 
begotiation. 

“I accordingly depute you to 
conduct this negotiation, and hereby 
authorise and empower you to exers 
Sse your own discretion for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect my in- 
teations, and the instructions of Ris 
iccllency the governor-general. 


— Officer corimanding the 
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forees at Chepauk, will obey such 


orders as he may receive from you.” 
On the 15h of Joly the nabod 
of the Carnatic, Omdut ul Omrah 
died, and on the samé day Messré. 
Webbe ani Close. in conformity to 
hs lordship’s instruct:ons, proceeded 
to the palace, having previously 
caused an intimation of their ap- 
proach to be communicated. On 
their arrival at Chepauk they were 
recrived by Niuecb khan, Tukhbia 
lly khas, Kadir Niwas khan, 
ana M-. Thomas Farrett, who io- 
troduced the. seives asthe principal 
otfivers of the government of his 
highness Omdut ul Omrah. On 
enquiring whether any particular 
arrangement had beén made by the 
nabob, for the administration of the 
affa®s of his government, in the 
event which had recently occurred, 
they were informed that an authen- 
tic will had been left by the nabob, 
which was accordingly required to 
be produced. Najeeb khan, who 
directed the conversation, made the 
usual objections founded on the re- 
cency of the nabob’s death, and the 
necessity of allowing suffictent time 
for the ceremonies of the occasion ; 
previous to which the heir appoint- 
ed could not be at liberty, accord- 
ing to the customs of the country, 
to aitend to the transaction of busi- 
ness. To this statement it was ob- 
jected, grat the affairs of a great 
government could not be delayed on 
account of private inconvenience. 
The British agents were conse- 
quently informed, that the nabob 
had appointed his reputed son (Tuje 
ul Omrah, commonly called Aliy 
Hassein), then about the age of eigh- 
teen, to be his sole heir. The neces- 
sity of producing the will was again 
urged, and it was requested that 
the young man should be introduced 
to them. The khans having re- 
tired to consider of this demand, 
the British agents learnt, during 
desultory coave:.stiog woh Mr 
Facrett, 
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Barrett, that the nabob Omdut ul 
Omrah had become acquainted 
with the intention of Hussein ul 
Mulk to employ an armed force, at 
the palace of Chepauk, for the ac- 
complishment of his views, at the 
expected termination of his high- 
ness’s life; that the measure of 
stationing a body of the company’s 
troops for the protection of the fa- 
mily, had in consequence been en- 
tirely acceptable to his highness: 
aud (to use his own expression), 
that the security derived from that 
arrangement had been the means 
pr a ma his highness’s life. 

** The khans having been joined 
by Mr. Barrett, retarned, assent- 
ing to our request; and, after a 
short delay, the young man was in- 
troduced with the will in his hand. 
The will having been opened and 
read by Kadir Nawas khan, was 
found to be an authentic instrument, 
expressing, in clear, distinct, and 
explicit terms, the will of the nabob 
Omdut ul Omrah, that his reputed 
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son (Ally Hussein) should suceced 
him in the possession of all his 
rights, possessions, property, and 
in the sovereignty * of the Cara. 
tic. The will also appointed Mg. 
hommed Najeeb khan, Salar Jung, 
and Tukhia Ally khan, to assist the 
reputed son of Omdut ul Omrah jn 
the administration of his affairs, 

“* ‘The will Laving been read, we 
excused ourselves to Ally Hussein 
for an intrusion, which, although 
unseasonable, was indispensably ne- 
cessary ; and he immediately retired, 
returning expressions of civility.” 

A conferencé was then requested 
in private with the two khans only, 
who had been appointed by thena- 
bob to assist the counsels of his son, 
and a statement was made of the 
nature of the written documents 
discovered at Seringapatam, Na- 
jeeb khan expressed the greatest 
degree of surprize at this comma- 
nication, Some of the principal 
documents + having been produced, 
he asserted that they contained none 


* The English word Sovercicaty is in the will. 

+ The following are some of the strongest proofs alledged by the British government, 
and which apply more particularly to the case of the deceased Nabob Omdut ul Omvab, 
the originals are stated to have been found at Seringapatam when-it was taken by the 


British troops. 





Kev te a Cypuer* found among the Records at Seringapatam, ana 


received at Calcutta on the 24 of March, 1800. 
Oh God, glorious and exalted! Oh Prophet of God ! May the blessing of the Lord 


be upon him! Religion. Bishteh. 
The nabob of Walaiah, 


The nabob Tippoo 


The Eaglish, 


The Friend of Mankind. Sultaun, Newcomers. 
The Defender or Protecter of The Mean or Despi- 
Ally Rezza, the Faith. cable, 


The Distinguished in 
briends hip. 


The Power of God, 


Nothing or Nonentity, 
Nizam ul Dowlah. 
The Victorious, 

A Scymeter, 


The Maskrattas. 
A Flower, 
A Present. 


> 
The Restorer of the 


A Saddle. A State or Dominion, 
_ Mt Ring. Faith, 
Hearts, The Faith Religion, Omdut wl Omrab. 
Sons, Gholaum Ally Kahn, 
Nabob Laheb, O. 
The Spring, a Ficwer 2 si” 
Garden. mS 9 
A Letter, an Interview, .. 7 
Benevolent, the Hand. oe 
A Heart, a Sea/. o 


(A true translation.) 


(Signed) N. B. Epmoxstoxs. 


® These words are written byone of Tippoo Sultaun’s moonshees. 


fa 2 a ote 
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sons of civility and com- moonshee of the nabob was present, 

bat een thet the Marquis Corn- and could be exammed as to the au- 
wallis had repeatedly enjoined the  thenticity of the hand-writing ; and 
nabobs Mahommed Ally and Omdut that on the proofs of a secret cor- 
nl Omrah to cultivate a friendly in- respondence being offered, such an- 
tercourse with Tippoo Sultaun. The swer should be given, and such 
copy of the cypher having been explanations entered into, as might 
produced, Najeeb khan took the enable the company to form an ade~ 
opportunity of saying, that the quate judgment. It was replied, 
: Y2 that 


Translation of a Copy of a Letter from Tippoo Sultaun to Omdut ul Omrah, the Nabobd 
; of the Carnatic. 


After reiterating praises and unbounded adoration to the Almighty, who has adorned 
the multitude of the professors of Islaamism with the gem of religion, and lighted the 
torch of friendship for each other in the region of the heart, and endless thanks worthy 
of the last of the messengers of God (Mahommed), who, with his prophetic tonguc, 
spoke this divine saving, ** That all mussulmans are brothers ; and who was pleased 
to take upon himself the task of intercession for all believers ; and after intimating my 
desire of personal communication, and which, as it exceeds the power of the pen to 
deseribe, must be left to the heart to conceive, I set forth my object: By the grace of 
God, the most sincere attachment and perfect unanimity have from the beginning been 
established among the believers of the entlightencd doctrine of Mahommed ; but every 
event has its proper season, and hence no opportunity has yet offered for the external 
demonstration of our mutual regard. Now however the receipt of your kind letter, 
replete with the friendly sentiments with which eur hearts are mutually impressed, has 
doubly added to my sincere attachment and cerdial regard; when I learnt alse, from 
the intimation of the high in rank, the distinguished friendship, the trusty, of your great 
and noble qualities, and the sincere friendship and cordiality you entertain towards me, 
my happiness was greater than language can adequately express ; may God realize this 
source of happiness; that is to say, that perfect attachment and union among the 
followers of Islaam, which ts the greatest gift of the Almighty, and than which 
nothing is more essential to the temporal and eternal interests of mankind. May God 
render it attainable, and may he preserve us firm in the faith of Mahommed, the bound- 
less benefits resulting from which will by the divine grace be manifested. 

I am confident that you will direct your attention to the adjustment of affairs between 
me and the we//-ewisher of mankind, who is the chief and principal of the professors of 
Istaamism ; and that deeming me from my heart your well-wisher, you will always keep 
mein your recollection by your friendly letters: All other particulars may be made 
chown to you from the representations ot the high in rank. 

May prosperity and happiness attend you, 

Dated the 29th of November, 179%. 

(A true translation) 
(Signed) N. B. Epmonstone, 


Extract of a Letisr from Gholaum Ally than and Ally Rexza, to Tippoo Sultaun, dated 
2d of May, 1793. 


The princes having arrived at the garden, the nabob Walajah sent Omdut ul Omrah 

them, desiring him to remain in attendance upon the princes as long as they should 
“tay at the entertainment. Omdut ul Omrah accordingly attended the princes at the 
exhibitions of fireworks until nine o‘clock at night, when he took leave and went away. 
At parting Omdut ul Omrah said to us, ** You will give my respectful complimeuts, 
by way of remembsance, to his majesty, andinform him that he may consider me from 
my heart attached tohim, and that, please God, at a proper occasion my Adelity towards 


} «f ho om | 
fim shal) be made manifest to him 


(A true translation.) 


N. B. Eomonstonee 
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that with respect to the present case, 
the British government possessed 
the most abudant proofs of the vio- 
Jation of the alliance between the 
company and the late nabob, and 
particularly of the express stipula- 
tions of the treaty of 1792. That 
in consequence it had resolved, to 
demand from the late nabob, satis- 
faction for the violation of his alli- 
ance, and security for its rights and 
interests against the future opera- 
tion of his highness’s hostile coun- 


sels: that such representations would 
have been made, had not his high- 
ness's indisposition intervened ; that 
though the nabob, by his 

had torfeited all claim to the friend. 
ship and good wishes of the compa. 
ny, yet still it was unwilling to put 
an end to the connexion which had 
so long subsisted between the two 
governments, could security be ob- 
tained for the rights of the company, 
by any practicable arrangement, 
Najeeb khan declined making any 


reply 


Extract of a Letter from Ghelaum Ally than and Ally Rexua, to Tippoo Sultaun, dated 232 
of July, 1793. 


The nabob Walajah has repeatedly sent word tous, by Khader Newaz khan, that 
he had something of a secret nature which he wished to say to us in private; addin 
that ifwe would go, under pretence of seeing a mosque which his highness has built, 
he would send Omdut ul Omrah alone to meet us. Accordingly, on the 17th of June, 
1793, we went tothe mosque, whither Omdut ul Omrah repaired also. On the left of 
the mosque is the tomb of a celebrated devotee, (by name Futteh Shah,) who died 
about six months ago, and erected at his highness’s expense. Under pretence of per- 
forming the fautehah, (or prayers for the dead,, Omdut ul Omrah tok our hands and 
carried us into the tomb, When there, be asked us whether we had full powers from your 
majesty, or were under the necessity of making reference upon every subject. We 
replied, that we had been Dv and more in attendance here, during which period 
many points of business had been negotiated, and continued to be negotiated, by 
us ; and that, please God, our proceedings were and would be approved and confirmed 
by your majesty ; and that with his (Omdut ul Omrah’s) knowledge of this, hig 
question appeared very extraordinary to us. That it was proper to put to vakeels, that 
we were only servants and well-wishers of the circars; and that we had powers to act 
in any thing that appeared to us calculated to promote your highness’s interest and 
welfare; butin the othercase not. Omdut ul Omrah was much pleased, and smiling, 
said tous: ‘* So itoughtto be.” He then delivered the following, on the part of 
the nabob Walayah :—That, for a very long time, there had been, without a cause, a 
veil (or want of cordiality) between his highness and your majesty, which had been 
productive of injuriesto both; but now that, by the favour of God, a system of har- 
mony, such as is becoming among the professois of Islaamism, had taken place, his 
highness confidently hoped from God, the prime cause of all, that the time past might 
be amply redeemed ; that for his highness’s own part, considering from his heart, 
himself, his country, and his property, to belong to your majesty, he had made ira 
testamentary injunction to his children and family, taking God and his holy Prophet w 
witness, to pray night and day for the pillar of faith, (that is to say your majesty ;) 
and toconsider the:r prosperity and welfare as inseparably connected with your majesty; 
that we must ascertain your majesty’s wishes on this head in a manner satisfactory t 
both, and if your majesty should be, from your heart, solicitous of this proposed 
cordial harmony, his hizhness would, under the testimony of God and his Prophet, 
detail to us his sentiments fully at the time of ous departure, which, please God, 
would soon take place. May it please your majesty! his highness is in expectation 
of an answer fiom you to these points, and we shall represent to his highness what 
ever reply your majesty may direct us tomake. Please God we shall hereafter have 
occasion to address your majesty, notifying our succession ; the affairs you know of. 

May the sun of prosperity, &c. &. 
{A truc translation.) 


(Signed)  N, B. Epmonstoxt- 
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reply to propositions of so much 
importance, without consoltiog the 
family of his late master ; and still 
persisted in denying the charge al- 
aginst him. They professed 

the greatest degree of respect and at- 
tachment to the British government, 
under whose protection they were 
placed, and regretted that they were 
not so well able to satisfy the en- 
yiries of the company as the nabob 
would have been, had he not been 
unfortunately called hence at the 
important juncture. The khans urged 
the necessity of attending to the fu- 
neral of the nabob, but consented 
to another interview on the even- 
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ing of the following day; when 
they promised to be prepared to 
give a specific answir to pe oy 
sals of the company. Messrs. Webbe 
aud Close assured the khans that on 
the an-wer returned, would depend 
the acknowledgment, by the British 
goveroment, of the claims of the 
reputed son of the late nabob. 

On the 10th of July, at seven 
o'clock in the evening, they proceed- 
ed, according to appo'ntment, to 
meet the two Khans at the palace of 
Chepauk. They were asked, w he- 
ther they were prepared to enter in- 
to an amicable negotistion, for the 
establishment of au adequate secu- 


Y3 rity 


Rxiract of a Letter fiom Gholaum Ally khan and Ally Rexua khan, to Tippoo Sultaun, 
(Without date) 


Prior to this we communicated to your majesty the circumstances of the nabob 
Omdat ul Omrah’s coming to the mosque , our meeting there, and his communicating 
to us several points, with which particulars your mayesty must ere this have become 
acquainted. On a subsequent day, we sent a message to him, purporting that we were 
going to the garden to see and arrange the effects we had with us; and that if healso 
would come there, under pretence of taking the air, we si,ould be very happy. Accord- 
ingly on the next day we went to the garden with Omdut ul Omrah. We sat together 
for four hours, (about an hour and a half English ;) and Omdut ul Omrah discoursed 
in the most undisguised manner on the part of the nabob Walajah, as well as on his 
own, of the sincerity of their friendship, attachment, and regard. 

He also made use of some particular expressions of his attachment, requiring us, upon 
Oath, not to commit them to writing, but to defer the communication of them until 
Our return to your majesty. ‘* Since,” said he, ‘* I have expressed myseli as | have 
done merely from my regard forthe faith, and from my friendship and g: odwill towards 
the defender (or protector) of the faith,* please God, you will shorily be with his majesty, 
when you will communicate them in person.” We answered, that we would act as he 
desired. and not divulge what he had said to any one. 

Protector of the world! Concerning the affair with which your majesty is acquainted, 
we have, under suitaole pleas, and a proper introduction, prevailed upon Omdut ul Om- 
rah to lay the foundation of it, and he is exerting himself with zeal in this business. 
Please God, we will intorm your majesty of the result. 


(A true translation.) 


(Signed) N. B, EpmMonstone. 


Retract of a Letter of Tippoo Sultaun to Gholaum Ally khan and Ally Rezza bhan, 
dated 6th of August, 1793. 


1 have understood what you have written relative to the conferences with Omdut 
ul Omrah : I desire that you will privately commit to paper his discourse with you, and 
send the same tome. You will also write me information of the transaction with which 
you are acquainted. 


(A true translation.) 


(Signed) 
* Vide Key to the Cypher, 


N. B. Eomonstowe, 
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rity for the rights and interests of 
the company. They professed the 
most friendly dispositions towards 
the British government; persisted 
in pleading the improbability of the 
allegations against the late nabob, 
and the deficiency of the proofs; 
and concluded by requesting to 
know, the kind of security ex peeted 
by the company. 

The agents explained to the khans 
the inconveniencies which had been 
found to arise from a divided go- 
vernment, and the difficulties which 
had consequently arisen in applying 
the resources of the Carnatic to the 
public service under such cireum- 
stances ; and the impossibility of in- 
troducing a regular form of inter- 
nal government, until the defects 
of the existing system should be 


corrected. The khans were then 
informed, that one permanent au- 
thority must be substituted in lien 
of the present fluctuating authority ; 
that the appropriation of the r. 
sources of the Carnatic, during the 
government of the nabob, and un- 
der the pressure of the war, had 
been found to be incompatible 
with the objects of the alliance. 
and that, therefore, the only ade. 
quate security for the rights and in- 
terests of the British government in 
the Carnatic, was the entire and 
exclusive administration of the civil 
and military authority. Najeeb khan 
observed, that if such was to be the 
basis of the arrangement. the station 
of nabob of the Carnatic must be 
annihilated, and ali the power 
transferred into the hands ot the 

company. 


Translation of a Note, twritten with a Pinel upon Half a Sheet of Post Paper, with an 


Envelope of Engisa I 


Gaclaan Ally kiian. 


Good faith is the law for for practice of 


let me be sometimes calied to remembrance 5 at all events the mtelligence of the 


matriage of the princes has rejoiced ime. 


mv father will be sent, or (it may be 
couplet on my part to the nabu» Tippoo 


sper, ey ais highness Omaut ul Omrah ; apparently addressed t 


Syeds, I complain of frequent neglects; 


The presents usua! on such occasions from 


hi 


uterpreted) are now seut. Repeat the following 


ou.taun,. 


i 


In the preservation of thy person ts the perpetual permanenee of the faith, 


+ 


Iect him not remain «vho wisheth 1 


ot thy preservation. & 


Make my complaints to hishichness of his not writing to me ; if permission be re- 


quired (for stating those complaints) 5 


u will obtain it. ‘Lo the prince, respect 5 to 


Rezza A‘ly khan, compliment. Gholaum Hussein, 


Dated the 1oth of August, 1794. 
(A true transiation./ 


(Signe? N. BOEpMonsTONe, 


Translation of a Letter from the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, to Gholaum Al's than. 


Aftera Innse of time, and the moment my heart was desirous 
of your health, Thad the pleasure to receive your friendly letter ; 


the news of your welfare. 


I have fully comprehended the several points contained im t 
come acquainted with the ctrcumstances 
\Mahommed Ghyauss and Ninhommed Ghose khan. 


of learning accounts 
and | was gratified by 


te 


that letter : you will be- 
alluded to frem the communicauons o 
Deeming me desirous of ft- 


ceiving the pleasing accounts of your health, you will gratity me by communh 


caling them. 


(Indorsement on the Letter, by one of Tif poo Sultaun’ s monshees.) 


Received the sth of January, 1797. 
(A true trans.suon,) 


(Signed) N. B, Epmoxstoxs, 
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company. it was replied, that the 
condition now proposed actually ex- 
‘sted in the treaties of 1787 and 
1792; that the rank and dignity of 
nabob of the Carnatic could not 
be injured by extending the opera- 
tion of the condition; and that the 
object of the proposed arrangement 
was to secure the rank, dignity, and 
splendour of the nabobs of the 
Carnatic, instead of exercising the 
fall rights acquired by the British 
government. The khans are stated 
to have admitted this argument to 
be conclusive, but, instead of com- 
ing to any determination on the fur- 
damental proposition, endeavoured 
to discover the general plan of are 
rangement proposed by the compa- 
ny. This desire it was judged ex- 
pedient to satisfy, by giving an out- 
line of the plan in the contempla- 
tion of lord Clive, in the event of 
an amicable adjustment; which, 
however, would entirely depend on 
the acceptance or rejection of the 
fundamental proposition. It was 
again stated, that the right of the 
late nabob to the support of the 
company, was founded on the ex- 
press letter of the treaty of 1792; 
that the whole spirit of the alliance 
had been vitiated, even previous to 
the ostensible conclusion of that 
treaty; that he had annihilated the 
rights intended to have been cone 
veyed to him by that instrument ; 
that he had left his reputed son in 
his own condition ; that having 
placed himself in the situation of 
an enemy, his reputed son had 
succeeded to that relation; that 
though the British government had 
suspended the operation of its 
claims, it acknov ledged no other 
right on the part of Hussein; and 
that, therefore, in admitting him 
to Negotiate on any terms, it was 
actuated by motives of generosity, 
Uneonnected with any right in the 
family of Mahommed Ally to resist 
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its demand of security. The khans 
returned a civi] answer to the sub- 
stance of this communication, but 
indicated that they were by no 
means inclined to assent to the fun. 
damental proposition. They re- 
quested another day to consider of 
their final answer, in order that a 
consultation might take place with 
all the branches of the family, in a 
matter of so great importance. 

The agents did not consider them- 
selves as authorised to refuse this re- 
quest, and granted the delay on 
condition of receiving an answer 
so determinate as to enable the Bri- 
tish government to proceed to adopt 
the measures which were suspended 
by the negotiation. 

On the 17th of July, Messrs 
Webbe and Close proceeded to the 
palace at the appointed hour. Na- 
jeeb khan and Tokhia Ally stated, 
that the family of the late nabob had 
been assembled, to deliberate on 
the proposition of the preceding day, 
and the result of their deliberation 
was, a conviction that the British 
government did not intend to insi.t 
on the fundamental proposition to 
its full extent, but would admit of 
some modification of the terms re- 
quired, They accordingly produced 
the following counter project, which 
they requested might be submitted 
tothe consideration of the governor 
general, 

“Inasmuch as we are jointly 
employed in a business of trust, and 
are desirous of adhering to the 
will of our late lord and master, 
we have accordingly considered, with 
great attention, the matters which 
have been stated on each side during 
our conversations; and although 
we do not remember, word by 
word, what has been urged by eaeh 
party, we yet recollect the substance 
of what passed. You explained to 
us that Marquis Wellesley behau- 
der had shewn himself displeased 

Y4 with 
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with the intention the conduct of 
the late nabob, in maintsining a 
correspondence with Tippoo Sul- 
taun, the late ruler of Mysore ; and 
that in consequence the son of the 
late nabob (we mean our present 
benevolent and gracious miaster,) 
bed forfeited his right to the pro- 
tectim of the company. We can 

not, genilemen, speak positively as 
tothe writings alluded to, bi t froin 
our knowl: dge of the temper, dis- 
position, and sentiments ot the late 
nabob, we are impressed with a full 
assurance, that he was incapebie of 
acting contrary to his own dignity, 
andine engagements of hs alliance, 
which he ever respected, and in 

deed we ourelv:s know, that he 
never corres: nade { U th airy pow- 
er in Hindosia., unless by means of 
the «company ; and the company 
were well acquainted with the cor- 
resp’ tadkco ce Which did take place, 
and which consisted only of letters 
couched in warm expressions of 
Coupraiul ations or conde ence. It, 
besides the correspondence of this 
description, any writings have come 
to light, coutaimiag the matiers of 
Which you have read to us a short 
ebstrac!, we apprehend that they 
have originated with evil persons, 
for the purpose of shaking the triend- 
ship and union so long established 
between the late nabob and the 
company. Nor do we believe that 
the company, on mature consivera- 
tion, can hold it to be true, that 
the late nabob engaged in a corrres- 
pondence contrary to their interests ; 
and, adverting to the amicable and 
friendly behaviour observed! by the 
company tll the last moments of 
the nabub, the whole world will be 
impressed that théy entertained no 
such suspicions; and with aos it is 
matter of regret, that at a juncture 
when the nabob is deprived of the 
means of justification, his reputation 
should be publicly injured. But, 


gentiemen, without dwelling on 
these matters, we consider ourselves 
as being honoured with the office 
of agents on the part of the present 
heir, according to the will of his 
illustrious father ; and we have to 
observe, that you, gentlemen, have 
secn that will, and been made ac, 
quainted with the power which ig 
has vested in Sahib Zahah, the pre- 
sent heir. ‘Lhe said heir, accordi 
to the law and rules which hold 
among us fegerding succession, is 
fouod to inhcrit the whole of the 
rights and state of his father, and 
is in every respect the true heredi- 
tary successcr of his fether. Ip this 
case he has specially derived protec. 
tion from the treaty of 1792. A. D. 
and we have held ourselves boond 
on his part by the said treaty from 
the moment we entered on this 
great charge, namely, the care of 
the person and government of the 
said heir. Gentlemen, without ad- 
verting to any of the contents of 
the above treaty, you have, on the 
part of the governor-general be- 
hauder, demanded of us, who are 
the agents of the said heir, either 
to deliver the heir aforesaid and his 
kingdom, entirely jnto the hands 
of the governor-general, or to com- 
muopicate our inchnations respect. 
ing such an arrengement as would 
be assented to by the governor-ge- 
neral. We were happy, gentle- 
men, that you did not insist on aa 
immediate answer to your demands; 
as in the interval that has taken 
piece, we have minutely consider- 
ed your demands, as well as the 
trust that has been confided in us; 
and we apprehend, that when you 
made the said demand, the treaty 
of 1792, A. D. was not in your 
contemplation, for the said heir, 
successor of the late nabob, is clear 
ly included in the treaty aforesaid, 
In this case the said heir bas be 
come the protector of the agreé> 
' mentg 
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ments and stipulations of his illus- 
eriaus father, and has suceceded to 
the right, to benefit by the stipula- 
tions of the company contained in 
the said treaty ; and We are fe ady 
to abide in the fullest manner to 
every point that he has agreed to 
therein. We have not said that 
we were unwilling to agree to any 
treaty desides that above-mentioned ; 
on the contrary, we are prepared 
to hear any demands that may be 
proposed, and to exert ourselves to 
the exieot of our ability for the 
purpose of adjusting them. W edo 
pot perceive much defect in the 
means long established by thetreaty, 
for promoting the security and omon 
of both sides. In every event, if 
it can be modified for the interest 
of the company, the aforesaid heir 
will be happy at all times to attead 
to any wish that you may commu- 
nicate ; nor would we say that we 
should consider ourselves fortavate 
in being the means of adjusting so 
deisable an arrangement. We 
must infer, that you could scarcely 
bope thatthe demand, at which you 
hinted at the first mecting, and so 
Ciearly exp ained at the second, thst 
it could not be misunderstood, 
would be accepted; as, gentle- 
men, you well know that we who 
are charged with the care of the 
conntry, and the affairs of the heir, 
have no authority to engage in sach 
dwsattection and tarthlessness, as to 
deliver up, unconditionally, the 
Whole rights and property of our 
master, and comunt him and his 
tamu y, in a state of want and sub- 
Jeon, to the company. We ecan- 
hot therefiure comprehe d the sub- 
stance and meaning of your de- 
mand, mwre than that it occurs to 
My that you have propose da heavy 
Semand to us, in th first instance, 
under the idea, that it mght be 
duinished at future conterences ; 
#04 that you might ascertain our 
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sentiments, touching a fresh agree- 
ment for renewing the friendship 
and union that has so long subsisted 
between the company and the na- 
bob of the Carnatic. 

“ Gentlemen, with the view te 
meet the just wishes of the com- 
pany, we have considered the ob- 
jects and advantages which were 
often mentioned to the late nabob, 
and we have resolved to act in con 
formity to them to the extent of_our 
ability ; and regarding them as the 
best foundation for an arrangement, 
we now present a separate paper, 
containing a few correspondent pro 
positions; and inthe event of their 
being approved, they may be easily 
inserted in the treaty of 1792, A.D., 
the happy effects of which have 
been witnessed by the company and 
by us. We hope that in these pro- 
positions we have strongly demon- 
strated the will of the heir, as well 
as ours, to promote the true interests 
of the company, without entirely 
sacrificing the rights of the heir, 
which are committed to our care ; 
and we trust that, considering what 
we have stated above, our motive 
for bringing forward the proposi- 
tions alluded to, must be clear be- 
yond the possibility of doubt. Ad- 
verting to the responsibility we sus- 
tain, from the great affairs and in- 
terests in which we are engaged, 
we have to request that you will 
deliver to us in writing, any de- 
mands you may wish to state ia 
reply, in order that we may be 
free from any imputations hereafter. 
We are confident that you wild 
consider the delicate circumstances 
whch have led us to this request, 
aud ailow them to plead our excuse. 
Matiommeo Nasaes 

KHAN. 
SaLarn Juns. 
Manommep Tuxnta 
ALLY KHAN, be- 


hauder.” 


(Signed) 


Trans 
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Translation of Propositions from 
the Heir. 


“ Articie I.—He cedes to the 
company sovereign authority over 
the Poligars ; but the company shall 
give credit for two lacks sixty thou- 
sand seven hundred and four star 
pagodas, on account of the Poligar 
peishcush, in the kists of the nine 
lacks payable each year. 

« Axrt. I1.—‘The heir grants full 
authority to the company to collect 
the revenues, &c. of the following 
districts. —The revenues of these 
districts are detailed below, but 
they amount to more ; viz. 

Star Pagodas. 
- - 406,508 

Madura - + 64,045 

Ongole - «© 13,534 

Palnaad - - + 24,057 
Lhe amount of these two articles, 
including the Poligar peishcush, is 
854.848 star pagodas ; and this sam 
being deducted trom the nine lacks 
payable each year, leaves a balance 
of 45,152 star pagodas. 

« Ary. IL—The sum of 45,152 
star pagodas, which is the balance 
of the nine Jacks allotted to defray 
the expeuse for the detence of the 
Carnatic, and the sum of 021.105 
star pacodas, which is allotted to 
discharge the debts of the nabob 
Walajah, according to the treaty, 
will be paid tothe company yearly 
by the heir ; and shall be discharged 
um ten equal hists, from the Ist 
to the 15th of each month, from 
the beginning of September to the 
mouth of June ; and on the debts 
of the nabob Walajah being dis- 
charged, the payment ot the sum 
ot 021,105 star pagodas shall cease, 


‘linvelly 


_and the sum 45,152 star pagodas 


only shall continue to be paid yearly, 
agreeably to the stipulations ot 1792; 
and the whole of the contents of this 
paper shall be considered as referring 
to the said treaty. 


* Art. IV.—After the dj 
of the above debts, the heir 
yee the new cavalry loan, and 
re will not only acknowl 
— but also the interest due on 

“ Agr. V.—In the event of 
failure in the os of the kists 
stipulated in the third article, then 
those parts of the treaty of 1799 
shall be carried into effect, which 
relate to the districts detailed in the 
schedule, No. 2, of the said treaty 
and which, according to the 24 
article of this paper, have not been 
transferred; and with the exe 
tion of the matters modified as 
above, the whole of the articles of 
the treaty of 1792 shall continue in 
full force. 

“« The heir, out of his regard and 
fiiendship for the company, will 
make over to the company, as an 
act of favour, the whole of his 
rights touching the pearl fishery.” 

The khans having delivered the 
above paper, and declared, that, 
after mature deliberation and consi- 
deration of the trust which de- 
volved on them in consequence of 
the will of Omdut ul Omrah, they 
could by no means consent to the 
fundamental proposal of the com- 
pany. Knowing the desire of the 
British governiment, to obtain secu- 
rity by an amicable adjustment, it 
was judged right not to exclude the 
heir trom an opportunity of ex 
pressing unequivocally his own sea- 
timents on the subject. The khans 
were therefore intormed, that as the 
subject seemed to relate exclusively 
to the interests of the reputed soa 
of Omdut ul Omrah, it was desi- 
rable to receive from him a deela- 
ration which would determine his 
future situation, either as the ac- 
knowledged nabob of the Carnatic, 
or as a mere dependent on the 
bounty of the company. The es- 
treme anxiety discovered y Ra 
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khans to evade this demand, seem- 
the expediency of 


ed to conhrm ' 
and a mecting was 


jnsisting on it, 


+ enota nxed for the next day. 
Io the mean time, July 18, a 
communication was made to Mr. 


at 


Fitzgerald (she confidential physi 
ciav of the late nab b) who had 

ronal access to the heir, of such 
parts of the governor general's or- 
ders ax were suffic,ent to remove all 
doubts on t ¢ subject. In order, 
however, to allow farther time tor the 
operation of this indirect communi- 
cation, the interview appointed for 
this day was postponed 

On the 10th the agents preceeded 
about noon to the palace The khans 
reported that it was not theintention 
of Ally Husseyn to recede from the 
terms communicated at the last in- 
terview. On being asked whether 
they were prepared for the conse- 
quences of the alternative trequently 
pointed out to them, they replied, 
with much apparent composure and 
resolution, that they were prepared 
to meet those consequences, on their 
responsibility, under a perfect re- 
liance on the protection of the com- 
pany and the faith of treaties. 

The reputed son of the nabob 
was alierwards introduced, and after 
an apology for intruding on his 
gnef, was informed of the unwil- 
lingness of the British government 
fo receive, from any person but 
himself, the final rejection of its 
amicable propositions. ‘The nature 
ei the proposition was then stated 
tohim, and he was requested to say, 
whether the rejection of it by the 
khans was cot.formable to his wishes. 
He tepried, the khans being pre- 
sent, that it was not his wish to 
depart trom the counsels of those 
appointed by his father tor the pur- 
pose of directing them. As it was 
jodged not improbable that Ally 
Hussein might speak under restraint 


w the presence of the khans, a pri- 
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vate conference with him was de- 
manded in conformity with the in- 
structions of the governor-general. 
The khans seemed to be unprepared 
for this demand, and endeavoured 
to evade it, but consented to it 
when they found that the governor's 
orders in this respect were not to be 
dispensed with. During the short 
interval, during which the khans 
were absent, the young man, with 
much apparent anxiety in his map- 
ner, whispered, in a low tone of 
voice, that he had been deceived by 
the two khaos. Ally Hussein ac- 
cordingly proceeded without further 
communication with the two khans, 
to the tent of the officer command- 
ing the troops at Chepauk, at 
whieh place an interview took place 
with the governor of Madras, Lord 
Clive. 

The attendants of Ally Hussein 
were soon ordered to withdraw, and 
the tent was rendered entirely pri- 
vate. Ally Hussein expressed his 
sense of the governor's consideration, 
and proceeded to state, of his own 
accord, that the conferences had 
been conducted by the two khans 
without his participation; and that 
he disapproved of the termination 
of the negotiation, as conducted by 
them. The entire substance of the 
conterences was consequently reca- 
pitulated to Ally Hussein; the na- 
ture of the proofs of the violation of 
the treaty distinctly described, and 
the extent of the security required 
by the British government explain- 
ed. Ally Hussein, after stating that 
he comprehended the whole of the 
question, declared himself ready to 
enter into a negotiation on the basis 
of the proposition rejected by the 
two khans. He then proceeded to 
make inquiries into the extent of 
the provision for his personal ex- 
penses, and the power to be allowed 
him over the public treasure of his 
father, which he considered to be 

large. 
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wrge. After a desvitory conversa- 
tio of considerable length, inter- 
ropted by the mmportunity of Najeeb 
khan, Ally H issein proposed that a 
treaiy should be prepared, upon the 
ba-is of vesting the entire civil and 
Mlliitar y government of the Carnatic, 
in the hands of the company. 
According to appointment, the 
agents of the British government 
again proceeded to the palace on the 
20th, for the purpose « f executing a 
treaty on the proposed basis. When, 
however, Ally Hussein appeared, he 
said in a firm tone of voice, that he 
eould not act contrary to the advice 
of the two khans, who had been ap- 
pointed by his father to direct his 
counsels, and that any farther inter- 
view was unnecessary. Jt was ap- 
prehended, that Ally Hussein might 
be desirous of concealing his real 
intentions from the khans, and 
therefore another private interview 
was held with him in the tent. He 
still, however, persisted in adhering 
to the counsels of the two khans. 
On being desired by the gover- 
nor to explain the cause of the 
alteration of his sentiments, which 
had so quickly taken place, he an- 
swered, that the whole family had 
been assembled, to deliberate on the 
state of his affairs; that he had given 
a better consideration to the actual 
situation in which he was placed ; 
and that he considered it to be to- 
tally incompatible with his interests 
and honour, to conclude a tieaty on 
the proposed basis. On being far- 
ther questioned, he stated, that they 
had atready heard his deliberate and 
unalterable sentiments; and that he 
felt the most satisfactory conviction, 
that his present determination was 
conformable to the inteniions of his 
departed parent. He was asked, 
whether he clearly understood the 
consequences of his determination, 
with respect to himself; he said, it 


od been sufficiently explained to 


4 


him; bot that notwithstand; 
explanation, he assured himself of 
the favour and pProiecion ef the 
compa! y. as weil as of the paternal 
care of the governor general, He 
Was now apprized, that his future 
situat on would be that of a private 
prson, bhostle to the British inte. 
rest-, ond vependent on the boups 
of the company. Being asked whe 
ther he wished to make any farther 
ob-ervation, he said, that he dig 
net: and beiwg asked, whether he 
had any objection to the introdac 
tion of the khaus, he said that he had 
none; which being accordingly 
done, he was directed by the gover. 
nor-genera! to leave the tent, 

As soon as the treaty with the soa 
of the late nabob was thus brought 
to a termination, it was determined, 
if possible, to open a negotiation 
with the prince Azeem ul Dowlah, 
which, however, was found to be dif. 
ficult, on account of the strict guard 
kept over him by the adherents of 
Omdut ul Omrah ; for any attempt 
to effect it by open means, might 
have exposed the prince to immes 
diate danger. 

On the 22d of July, it was re. 
ported to the governor-general, that 
the ceremony of installing the prince 
had already taken place in private, 
and that it was determined to per- 
form it publicly on the following 
day. No time was therefore to be 
lost, in preventing a proceeding cal- 
culated to produce commotion, and 
colonel Mac Neil was directed im- 
mediately to take possession of the 
palace of Chepauk with the British 
troops, and to remove the guards of 
the late nabob. Thus was the prince, 
Azeem ul Dowlah, relieved from the 
guards, placed over the hovel ia 
wh ch he was confined, and a party 
of the company’s troops stationed im 
their stead. When the prince was 
informed, that his security and pro- 
tection was the object of the bene 
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pressed his satisfaction, together 

= 4 the desire of being permitted 
in bis situation. 

wr 234, colone! Mac Neil 
waited on the prince Azecm ul Dow- 
lah, for the ostensible purpose of ex- 
cusing end explaiuing (0 him the 
cause of stationing a party of the 
company's troops over the place at 
which he resided. At the same tame 
he informed the prince, that he was 
appointed to be the channel of any 
communication, which the prince 
migh! be desirous of making, as to 
the state of his affairs. A mecting 
was sccording!y appointed, at which 
the prince complained of the injuries 
aod privations which he sustained, 
and expressed his hope, that a more 
comfortable domestic establishment 
might be allowed to him. 

It appeared, however, that the 
prince was capable of sustaining a 
more important character; and thata 
sense of his own immediate interests, 
would induce him to meet, with cor- 
diality,any overture on the part of the 
British government for reviving, in 
his person, the alliance so long sub- 
sisting between the company and 
his family. 

On the 25th, the prince affixed his 
signature to a Persian draft of the 
proposed treaty, on the basis of that 
reyected by Ally Hussein, binding 
himself to execute a more formal 
weaiy, at the period of his intended 
mstellation. On the 26th, he was 
formally introduced to the governor 
of Madras, as the future nabob of the 
Carnatic, and subsequently conduct- 
edto the palace appointed for his 
residence *, 

Thus the whole substantial power 

Carnatic was vested in the 
bands of the India company; but 
the nature of the arrangement will 


* Azeem ul Dowlah was the only 
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more clearly appear from the fol- 
lowing copy of orders, published to 
the settlement of Fort St. George. 
Revenue Department. 
PROCLAMATION. 

“ 1, Whereas the object of the 
conmexion subsisting between the 
honourable company and their high 
nesses, heretofore mabobs of the 
Carnatic, wes iatended to cement 
the union and alliance between the 
contracting parties, and to establish, 
on a solid foundation, the security 
aod rights of the said contracting 
parties in the terfitories of the Car- 
natic: aud whereas the several en- 
g2gements concluded for that pur- 
pose have failed to answer the ia- 
tention of the contracting parties, 
whereby the form of government 
throughout the provinces of the Car- 
natic has been subjected to changes 
injurious to the established opinions, 
to general confidence, and to per- 
manent prosperity: And whereas 
the munsub of the subadarry of the 
territories of Arcot having become 
vacant, his highness the nabob Wa- 
Jajah Ameer ul Omrah, Madar ul 
Mulk, Ameer u! Hind, Azeem ul 
Dowlah, Shewkul Jung Sepsh, Sa- 
lar Anweer ud Deen khan behau- 
der, has succeeded by the hereditary 
rights of his father, and by the full 
acknowledgment of the honourable 
company, to the possession of the 
said munsob: Wherefore his said 
highness the nabob Azeem ul Dew- 
lah behauder, and the said com- 
pany, being desirous of correcting 
such errors as have been heretofore 
introduced into the government of 
the Carnatic, and of supplying the 
detects of all former engagements 
between the said contracting patties; 
and being also anxious to give fall 
vigour and efficiency to the govern- 


son and heir of Azeem ul Omrah, who was the se 


fond son of the nabob Mahomuacd Ally, and great grandson by both his parents of the 


fabod Anwer ud een khan. 
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ment of the Carnatic, with a view to 
fix the rights of the people, and the 
interests of the state, on a broad and 
stable foundation, have mutually, 
and of their own accord, agreed, by 
a treaty bearing date the 31st July, 
1801, that all former provisions for 
securing a partial or temporary in- 
terference on the part of the ho- 
nourable company in the govern- 
ment, or in the administration of the 
revenues of the Carnatic, shall be 
entirely annulled; -and that, in lieu 
thereof, a permanent system for the 
collection of the revenue, and for the 
administration of civil and criminal 
judicature, under the sole and un- 
divided authority of the honour- 
able company, shall be established 
throughout every village, purgun- 
nah, and province, ot the entire ter- 
ritories of the Carnatic. 

“© 2. Now proclamation is hereby 
accordingly made to all zemindars, 
jaggeerdars, talookdars, polygars, 
cavilgars, and inhabitants of every 
description of the Carnatic, that the 
honourable company have, by the 
treaty above-mentioned, acquired a 
perfect right to ascertain, determine, 
and establish rights of property, to 


several purgonnahs and villages of 
the Carnatic, and to secure a fixed 
aid permanent revenue, to be col- 
lected and accounted for by such 
officers as shall from time to time 
be appointed for that purpose by the 
said company. And it is further 
published and declared, that the said 
company have also acquired a perfect 
right to establish courts for the due 
administration of civil and criminal 
jndicature, under the sole authority 
of the said company, which said 
courts shall be conducted by officers 
to be appointed from time to time 
by the said company, under such or- 
dinances and regulations as shall from 
time to time be enacted and pub- 


lished by the governor in 
Fort St. Sanaa adie 

“ 3. And whereas his said hi 
ness the nabob Azeem ul Dowlah 
behaoder has divested himself, 
the treaty above-mentioned, fa 
controul, authority, or interference 
in the collection of the revenue, or 
in the administration of the civil and 
criminal judicature: Wherefore aif 
zemindars, jaghiredars, talookdars, 
polygars, cavilgars, and inhabitants 
of the Carnatic, are hereby required 
to take notice of the same according- 
ly. And it is hereby farther pro. 
claimed and declared, that the en. 
gagement now entered into between 
the contracting parties for the pur. 
poses above-mentioned, are uncon- 
ditional, and liable to no change 
whatever. Therefore the said ze- 
mindars, jaghiredars, talookdars, po- 
lygars, cavilgars, and inhabitants of 
the Carnatic, are required to take 
notice, that the right and power of 
fixing and collectirg the revenue, as 
well as of administering civil and 
criminal judicature throughout the 
previnces, purgunnahs, and villages 
of the Carnatic, are vested in the 
said company alone, as long as the 
sun and moon shall endure. 

“* 4, Wherefore all zemindars, jag- 
hiredars, talookdars, polygars, cavil- 
gars, officers, and inhabitants of the 
Carnatic, are severally and collec- 
tively required, by virtue of the 
rights and powers acquired to the 
said company by compact with the 
present lawful nabob of the Car- 
natie, bis highness the nabob Azeem 
ul Dowlah behauder, to yield doe 
obedience to such officers as may be 
appointed, and to such ordinances 
or laws as may be enacted by the 
said company alone, for the adm- 
nistration and government of the 
territories of the Carnatic, and io 
time to come. 

“ 5, Although the right wae 

a 
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able the governor in council — 
that the experrence which the 1 a- 
hitants of the Carnatic have already 
had, will have rendered it unneces- 
sary for his lordship to explain the 
ceneral principles of moderation, 
justice, protection, and security, 
‘which form the characteristic fea- 
tures of the British government ; 
vet, his lordship, in accepting the 
sacred trust transferred to the com- 
pany by the present engagements, 
invites the people of the Carnatic 
to a ready and cheertul obedience to 


HISTORY. $5! 
the authority of the company, in a 
confident assurance of enjoying, un- 
der the protection of public and de- 
fined laws, every just and ascer- 
tained civil right, with a free exer- 
cise of the religious mstitutions and 
domestic usages of their ancestors. 
“ By order of the right honour- 
able the governor in council. 
(Signed ) «J. Wepse,; 
“ Chief Sec. to Govt.” 
“ Fort St. George, 
“ 31st July, 1801.” 





CHAP. 


Feance.—Retrospective Views of the Effects of the Revolution. 


X. 


How 


military Despotism came to be e.tablished. Bonaparte—His ambitious 


The Cisalpine Republic. 


Projects. 


Expectations of the ltaltan Consulta— 


Ordered to meet at Lyons. Designs of Bonaparte unfolded. His Arrival at 


Lyons. 
Consul meets the Consulta, 
Republic. Constitution, 

Melzi appointed Vice-President. 


Government dismissed. 


Artifices to prevent Opposition. 
Takes upon himself the Presidency. 
Critical Observations on this Constitution. 
Accession of Piedmont, Sc. to France. 
Dissolution of the Legislative Body and Tribunate. 
New Fifth. 
parte becomes a professing Catholic, 


Firsz 
Italian 


Report of the Committee. 


The Opponents of 
Legion of Honour projected. Bona- 
Reconciled to the Court of Rome. 


Mandate for the Resignation of the Bishops and Clergy —Complicd with 


by the Majority. 
Poertalis, Concordat. 
the Concordat in France. 


f ha year 1802 presents a bright 


and cloudless spot amidst an 


angry and black horizon which 
had long enveloped in its shades 
the European world. The appear- 
ances, however, though flattering, 
were fallacious; and dangerous 
storms were gathering pases the 
sunshine of a summer’s day. Per- 
haps the general convulsion which 
the French revolution had occa- 
sioned, and which had shaken 
Europe to its centre, could not rea- 
s mabl y be expected at once to sub- 
side 5 perhaps the jealousies which 
had been excited, and the intrigues 


Extraordinary Session of the Legislature, 
Further Ecclesiastical Arrangements. 
Consequences. 


Speech of 
Reception of 


which it had produced, would not 
speedily have been dissipated even 
had circumstances been different. 
Ot the first coalition against France 
we warmly disapproved. We in- 
curred some censure by the free 
expression of our sentiments on this 
subject, though impartial posterity 
will unite with us in the opinion, 
that civil discord will commonly 
cure itself, and that its evils are 
usually protracted by foreign inter- 
ference. Yet, while we cannot ap- 
prove, as just and politic, the first 
aggression of the other European 
powers, We must assert, that the 

worst 
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worst of its calamities France 
brought upon herself. The people 
wanted both morals aud informa- 
tion to persist in a steady support 
of the true principles of liberty : 
when they once admitted the per- 
nicious maxim of “ doing evil that 
good might come,” they struck at 
once at the very foundation of li- 
berty, which is justice; and what 
was deficient in principle could not 
be rectified by forms. True liberty, 
indeed, consists not in forms of go- 
vernment ; it rests upon a broader 
basis—vupon that great maxim in 
morals, that power is never dele- 

ated to men for the purpose of 
anjuring others ; and, consequently, 
if those who administer the affairs 
of a republic are guilty of oppres- 
sion or injustice towards any of their 
tellow-citizens, it is as much ty- 
ranny, as the cruel edicts of a Ti- 
berivs, or the desolating sports of 
a Nero. 

From the first establishment of 
the French republic, therefore, there 
was nothing like a principle of li- 
berty in any of the public proceed- 
ings. Their rulers were tyrants, 
and the people themselves were all 
tyrants in their turn. Among the 
successive factions who directed the 
powers of the state, not one was ac- 
tuated by any great and general 
principle; their object appeared 
to be merely to oppress each other, 
without sacriticing any one passion 
or interest to that which is the vital 
spirit of freedom. No protecting 
principle was established to which 
even the most blameless could have 
recourse ; innocence and guilt were 
left undefined, and every thing 
was a crime which obstructed the 
views of whatever party chanced 
to be in power. 

From such a system the esta- 
blishment of civil liberty was not 
to be expected. The spirit, the 
essence of freedom, was wanting ; 


and the expression of the poe, 

however its moral infallibility May 

be disputed, will always be foung 

politically true: 

Si isi vos, i 
ee ae VOS, quodcunque ihfus, 


So little likely was the French re. 
volution to be ag onein of good 
to the people whose interests it Wag 
professedly instituted to serve, kt 
remained for the bad policy of the 
continental powers to render the 
French nation a scourge and a ter. 
ror to its neighbours. By attack. 
ing its existence as a nation, they 
forced it to become an armed na- 
tion; the views of the people be. 
came altogether military: success 
enlarged their projects; they be. 
came in their turn the aggressors; 
and schemes of conquest succeeded 
to plans of defence. So impossible 
is it to stop the career of the hu. 
man passions, and alter that course 
of things which Providence has 
established, perhaps with not less 
certainty in the moral than in the 
natural world. 

France had witnessed only a suc- 
cession of tyrants, from the time, 
when, by a most illegal and atro. 
cious act, she had deprived herself 
of her lawful sovereign ; and, cit- 
cumstanced as she was, from the 
desperate contests in which she was 
engaged, it was probable that the 
powers of the state would, at last, 
centre in a military tyrant. Of 
this even the jacobin faction were 
sufficiently aware, as is proved by 
their anxious care to destroy the 
credit of every popular general. In 
such hands power was more likely 
to become permanent than in others 
He who ascends to dominion 
through the medium of military 
influence will not easily be 
by the unarmed populace. W! 
he has the affections of the soldiery 
he is generally safe; and they ae 

conciliated 
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concitiated by indulgence, by fa- 
vourts by larcesses panes at oa Ck 
pense of the peopic. He who r 
“ystomed to military commanc 
cannot be a stranger to the means 
by which they are managed : every 
general is an arbitrary monarch tor 
the time, and the chain of despo- 
ticm is linked together by the seves 
ral gradations of rank. In sucha 
man ambition is a natural, perhaps 
a pecessary Pp usion. Possessed ot 
a creat force he will be tempted to 
employ x; and perhaps a vast 
army ceases to be dangerous toa 
government only when it is em- 
ploved on foreign service. 

As the character of Bonaparte 
becomes more developed too, it ap- 
pears to be a soul peculiarly favour. 
able to ambition. Little disposed 
to the social delights or the ele- 
gant amusements of life, rloomy, 
abstracted, and thoughtful, he aps 
pears meapable of tasting any ee 
sure, but that which arises trom 
the possession of power or the 
pursuit of fame. Irascible and im- 
petuous, he is impatient of restraint, 
“sudden and quick in quarrel ;’” 
and these qualities of his nature 
have been increased by his educa- 
tion and habits. His life has been 
too.active to allow him to rest con- 
tented and happy in a state of qui- 
escence; and even had he not been 
accustomed to danger, his situation 
is too delicate and precarious to al- 
low him to indulge those cares for 
his personal safety, which may be 
entertained by those who are in the 
settled enjoyment of a throne. 

Such are the circumstances which 
appeared to lessen the probability 
a permanent peace; and with 
tis view of things the conduct of 
the first consul has corresponded 
almost from the signature of th 

“Yer Saar ee se e 
ap eapaden with this country. 

e has Tarely omitted an oppors 
tunity Ot wcreasing his owa power 
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and authority, and the year 1802 
commenced with a memorable in- 
stance of his gigantic ambition. 

In the course of our preceding 
volumes We have not omitted td 
rematk the rise and progress of the 
Cisalpine, or, as it is now tetmed, 
the Italian republic: Originally @ 
creature of France, it tas natural 
to expect that the connexion with 
that government would still be 
maintained; that it would continue 
inscribed on the list of allies, 2 
sotter term for those dependent 
states which decorate and enrich the 
triumph of their congucrofs. Yet; 
as the independerice of this nominal 
republic had made a part of the stis 
pulations of the treaty of Lunevilleg 
it was scatcelyexpected that it would 
have been united under the same 
sovereign authority; and as liberty 
was the Jabarum under which the 
French had achieved theit cons 
quests, however they may have 
abused that sacred title, it was at 
least conceived, that the constitu. 
tion which would be offered to the 
acceptahce of the Italians, would 
not be more despotic than that by 
which the French republic itself 
was administered. 

In both these expectations the pos 
liticians of Europe were disappoints 
ed; and not least the Italians them. 
selves, who had cherished the hope, 
not only of a free constitution, but 
that one of their own body, a man 
in whose integrity they had heen 
accustomed to repose confidence, 
would be permitted to preside over 
them. It was but a bad presage of 
their futute liber'ties, that the place 
appointed for the consulta which 
was todetermine on theform of their 
government, was within the terris 
tories of the French tepublic, and 
that the chief consul of Prana was 
to preside in pérson in the as- 
sembly. 

Onthe@1 st of December,1901, Mi 
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Talcyrand, the French minister for 
foreign affairs, under whose gui- 
dance the new arrangements were 
to be accomplished, arrived at Ly- 
ons; and Marescalchi, the deputy 
of the Cisalpine republic, was con- 
stituted as the medium of commn- 
fication between that minister and 


_the Cisalpine notables. The con- 


sulta, assembled at Lyons, consist- 
of 450 members, convoked under 
the authority of the existing go- 
vernment, and said tobechosen from 
among the most respectable citizens 
of the Cisalpine republic; though, 
considering the purposes for which 
it was convened, we may reasona- 
bly suppose that the choice was not 
qninfluenced by particular motives. 

The first consul left Paris on the 
Sth, and arrived at Lyons on the 
Lith Jan. 1802. He was received, 
as might be expected, with trium- 
phal arches, and every demonstra- 
tion of servile adulation. A guard 
was assigned him, consisting of a 
corps of volunteers, composed of 
the sons of the first merchants and 
manufacturers, and clothed and 
accoutred at their own expense. 
‘The political arrangements had all 
been, it appears, previously deter- 
mined; and they were made, it 
must be confessed, with consum- 
mate address, and the deepest po- 


Icy, 

rinieese care and attention had 
been bestowed on the selection of 
the deputies of the consulta, it was 
still considered as unsafe to trust 
them, and indeed they seem to have 
heen at last taken by surprise. In 
the midst of a ioreign country, and 

rrounded by foreign troops, re- 
gistance seemed to be in vam, and 
they were under the necessity of 
adopting whatever was presented 
to them. 

To prevent effectuaily, however, 
the difficulties of opposition, and 
the embarrassment of debate, a 
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committee of thirty members wt 
appointed to prepare the business 
for the general assembly. B the 
24th of January they had P 4 
their report. With respect to whar 
passed in the consulta on its pre. 
sentation we are left in inorance ¢ 
by several of the members it cer 
tainly was not received with 
bation; but it was acceptéd, and 
that was enough. It was present. 
ed, on the following day, to the 
first consul, sanctioned by the sig. 
natures of the president and secre. 
tary. 

Under the plea that it was na 
cessary to obtain the recognition of 
the Cisalpine republic from the go. 
vernments of Europe, the maig 
object of this report was to vest the 
chief magistracy in the hands of 

enetal Bonaparte, first consul of 

‘rance. At the same time, it in. 
timated “ that the French troops 
could not yet completely evacuate 
the Cisalpine territory.” 

Thus the principal difficulty hav. 
ing been surmounted, the first com 
sul repaired to the consulta on the 
26h. He was met by a numerous 
deputation, who conducted him inte 
the hall, in the midst of a general, 
but perhaps an involuntary, ap 
plause. He was seated in 
state, under acanopy, and addressed 
the assembly in the Italian lam 
guage. His speech consisted of a 
display of the services which he had 
rendered to the republic, “ as the 
man who had contriluted to iB 
foundation.” He mentioned, “that 
the appointments which 4e had 
made to fill all the first magistrs 
cies were divested of any local ot 
party spirit ;’’ and adds, ig a moa 
extraordinary strain, “ with respect 
to that of president, I have found 
among you no person, who, at pre 
sent, has sufficient claims on t 
public opinion; who is indepeaded 
enough of local attachment, or bat 
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yendered his country such important 
vervices as to merit having it con- 
ferred upon him;” and therefore 
acquaims them, that, agreeably to 
the plan of the commnitee of thirty, 
he accepted it himself. o 

The speech of the first consul was 
succeeded by reading the constitu- 
tion; but, when the title was an- 
nonnced, a general movement of 
the assembly indicated a wish to 
substitute for the name of Cis- 
alpine, that of the Jtalian republic, 
and the chief consul most gracious- 
ly complied with the general de- 
sire. 

The constitution which was 
ad ipted on this occasion declares 
the catholic religion, apostolic and 
Roman, to be the religion of the 

te. With the same absurdity 

h disgraces the constitution of 

li the pretended republics insti- 

ited under the tyranny of Bona- 
rte, it pronounces the sovereignty 

reside in the whole of the citi- 
zens! The territory of the republic 
is divided into districts, depart- 
ments, and communes. 

The nights of citizenship belong 
to those who are born of Cisalpine 
fathers, and reside in the Tepublic. 
Strangers holding landed property, 
or being concerned in commercial 
r manufacturing establishments, 
and who have resided seven years, 
may } . 


e naturalised; also persons 


ol eminent talents, by a special act 
ot favour. 


There are three electoral col- 
1. ges: the college of the Posst- 
denti, of the dotti, and of the com- 
mercanti. They are to meet once 
a two years, at least, on the invita. 
tion of the government, to com- 
plete their number, to appoint the 
members of the consulta, of the 
legislative body, of the tribunal of 
revision and appeal, and the com- 
mssanes of finance. ‘Their session 
8 to continue fourteen days. They 
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are to deliberate, but not to discuss! 
Their determinations are to be by 
secret ballot; and one third of the 
members constitute a house. The 
members of the colleges forfeit. this 
right: Ist, by bankruptcy; 2d, by 
absence during three successive ses- 
sions; 3d, by accepting any em- 
ployment under a jm govern- 
ment; 4th, by continuing 1 a to- 
reign country six months after being 
recalled. 

The college of possidenti consists 
of three hundred citizens, chosen 
from such as possess an annual in- 
come, from land, of 8000 livres at 
least. The place of its meeting, 
for he first ten years, is Milan. 
Every department may send mem- 
bers to this college in the proportion 
of one to thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants. 

The college of the dotti consists 
of two hundred citizens chosen from 
among the most eminent in the arts, 
sciences, and various branches of 
literature. Its place of meeting, for 
the first ten years, is Bologna. 

The college of commercanti 
consists of two hundred citizens 
also, chesen (as the name imports) 
from among commercial men. 

The censurati is a committee of 
twenty-one members nominated by 
the colleges, of whom seventeen is 
a quorum. Its sitting is only for 
ten day Se 

‘The government resides in the 
president, vice-president, a consulta 
of state; in the ministers and legis- 
lative body. The president retains 
his office for ten years, and is ree 
eligible. With him ail laws -ori- 
yinate; and he has the sole conduct 
of all diplomatic negotiations. “He 
is exclusively invested with the 
whole executive power. He ap- 
points the ministers, the civil and 
diplomatic agents, the chiefs of the 
army, &c. He nominates the vice. 
president, whe is to represent hina 
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in his absence. The vice-president, 
onee appointed, cannot gd nr naga 
during the shea’ f him by 
whom he was appomt nae oT; re sal. i- 
) = * of the presides it 5097 O00 hi vres 
Milan; of thie” vice-president, 
10,000, 
The consult I of state consi sts of 
eight persons, above the age of forty, 
fected for lite by the colleges: one 
of its members is to be minister of 
state for foreien affairs. This con- 
uita is ch rp aw th every matte 
Jative to foreign affairs. Nothing 


Ings g 


’ 


i *horce 1S 
suaries are 30,000 


»conneil cannot be 
than ten members, 
of thirty. "They are 
he president, and 
‘do by him at-the 


years. They have 
voice on the projects 
i by the e sident, and are 
charged with drawing up 
the provects ef laws. Their salary 
t - 


\« POW? hy res ¢ ach. 


The legisiative body is composed 

of seventy-five members, of above 

thirtv vears of ave, chosen by each 

lepartment Gare to its popue 

One hall are to be take 1 

troy he coll ICZeS. ‘Oes taird l goes. 

Ss". 

out every two years. The going 

- ’ ’ < 

out of the | ‘d second third to 

. ‘rt 

be determin het by lot’ The go- 

verament Convo'es and proToerues 

the legislative body; but the ses- 

ston cannot be lets than two months 

aunmuaaily. ‘The salary of the mem- 
bere, GOOO iis vres sor Milan. 

The tribunals, civil and military, 
are on the model of the French. 
ey, . } - 2 1° 
he judves are ‘ar life. 

") os = * — 

The members of the calleceg 
the censurau, the president, vice, 


president, consulta of state, are not 
responsible. ‘The ministers are re. 
sponsible. 
Tl ie ireedom of reli igious worshj 
1S declat red ; and no “impediments 
are adn nitted to industry and com. 
meree, but those for inded | in law, 
No armed body can deliberate, 
The purchasers of “national roperty 
are protected. The church is to be 
maintained out of a portion of the 
national property. The consulta 
he c = of three Years, pro. 
ration in the co nstitue 


nth ne of the cr mMsti- 

trilion, Whic i 1S eV 4, ney lx rrowed 
from that so hastily devised for 
Trance by the abbé Sieyes, on the 
usurpation of Bonaparte, but with 
sttll more glaring absurdities, and 
the establishment of a more open 
tyranny at is impossible to say 
that the people have gained a single 
right or a lvantage by this institu. 
tion, which they did NOt possess 
under their ancient governments, 
vith an increased expense, with the 
confiscation of the property of the 
church, and the ruin of their most 
ilnstrious families. The people are, 
1 unos not vested with a single 
privilege zbove the subjects of the 
m ae wae states. They have 
gained neither a representative go- 
vernment, nor the trial by jury; 
neither freedom from arbitrary at- 
rests and imprisonment, nor the 
liberty of the press. A sort a 
mock election Iss indeed, t nstituteds 
bnt an election to what ?--to ne 
share in the government or legislé 
ture. The 1 astitution of three dis 
lege: S, aS they are Ci ilred, is 
rid culou si the qualifications to the 
firstand third are, indeed, part! y de- 
fined; the secend ts _pertectly in- 
definite... Who are the boiki? 

who isto ck termine whether a man 
helong to the class of the darued oF 
of the ignocant? After, all, why 


institute 
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seetitute aay such distinctions at all, 
lex the people, and to 
render more intricate the labyrinth 
of tvran! y? A covermiment W hich 
denarts tron e principle of sim- 
city, departs from freedom ; for 
« the radical institutions be 
-ean neither be under- 
the people. 
are the functions of 
r «?—to elect the mem- 
s of the consulta, of the legisla- 
tive body, &c.&e.! and thus the con- 
nerion between the representative 
and the represented is at once de- 


i. + 4 bys 
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sroyed. The colleges are to de- 
liberate, but not to discuss !--ajcon- 
tradiction in terms; a kind of 
quietist assembly, where no advan- 
tage is derived trom the circulation 
of sentiment, from collective wis- 

an institution again directly 
contrary to liberty; the life and 
animating spirit of which is free 
discussion. 

The whole of the executive go- 
vernment is vested in the president 
and the officers appointed by him ; 
a deposit of arbitrary authority 
scarcely possessed by the govern- 
ments they have so wantonl ¥ de- 
stroyed. The president and vice- 
president are also exempted from 
responsibility; an exemption which 
the French revolutionists denied to 
their constitutional sovereign. The 
misters, indeed, are said to be re- 
sponsible, but it is not stated to 
whom. The inference, therefore, 
%, that they are only responsible to 
the presilent himself. Can anv 
arbitrary government in Europe 
claim more than -this? Even in 


R 


Ussia the senate possesses a better 
shadk w of authority than the pre- 
tencled representatives of the Italian 
repul ise, 


lhe consulta, which is chosen by 


the colleges, 1S 2 Most curious im- 


Position on the pubiic. It is no- 
maally invested with the conduct 
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of foreign affairs: but (mark, read- 
er!) nothing comes under their de. 
liberation but what the president 
chooses! To say one word more 
on this subject would be super- 
fluous. 

The fanctions of the legislative 
body—that is, of what ought to con- 
sist of the representatives of the peo- 
ple—are reduced to the simple act 
of voting new laws; in other words, 
the only power with which they 
are invested, is to register the edicts 
of the executive governmen!, Far the 
legislature cannot originate any law 
whatever; and the projects of laws, 
are drawn up by a legislative coun- 
cil, appointed by the will of the pre- 
sident, and liable to be dismissed 
by him; and even these are to be 
dictated oriyinally by the president 
himself. 

It anv v¢ stige of republicanism is 
to be found im such a constitution 
as this, we are ignorant of what is 
a republic; and even our masters, 
the ancients, were equally ignorant. 
Nothing like it is to be found in 
ancient or modern history, not even 
in the old constitution of Venice : 
indeed there is scarcely an arbitrary 
government in Europe possessed ot 
a greater latitude of power, The 
old government of France, the ob- 
ject of a mighty revolution, which 
has overflowed Europe with blood, 
and been the parent of atrocities 
on which it is painful even to me- 
ditate, was not so despotic. 

The new president shortly after 
appointed citizen Melzid’Eril to 
be the vice-president of the repub- 
lic, and returned to Paris, from his 
political excursion, on the Sist of 
January. 

Thus the dominion of the fairest 
portion of Italy, was at once added 
to the already extravagant power 
of France. The French people 
saw this event, as indeed every 
other, With a stupid apathy. Pass. 
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ing from one violent extreme to 
the other, the unguided ardour of 
liberty, which degenerated into li- 
centiousness,was altogether chilled ; 
and had the regime of Constanti- 
nople not only been im sed upen 
a neighbouring people, but even on 
themselves, there is littl chance 
that it would have been resented. 

The real sentiments of the con- 
tinental powers on such an event, it 
would not be very easy to ascertain. 
The pliant and misjudging court 
of Berlin, was the first to compli- 
ment the chief consul on an acces- 
sion of power fatal to the balance 
of Europe, and which the great 
Frederick would have regarded 
with horror, or, more probably, 
would never have permitted. The 
emperor, from whom the greater 
portion of the new repubfican terri- 
tory was forcibly wrested, could 
not have seen, with complacency, 
this indirect violation of the treaty 
of Luneville ; but, depressed and 
disheartened by ill success, Austria 
had ceased to be formidable while 
unsupported by other powers. Rus- 
sia, tar removed from the scene of 
action, and from the sense of dan- 

er from the aggrandisement of 
_ si seems to have regarded it 
with indifference. The inferior 
powers might, indeed, have cause 
to tremble, but they dared not 
speak. 

While the personal autherity of 
the first consul was thus .zugment- 
ed, and while a new satellite was 
ordained to move round in the vast 
vortex of the French republic, the. 
primary planet itself received a vast 
accession of territory, by the an- 
nexation cf the happy and fertile 
country of Piedmont, and the 
duchy of Parma, as integral de- 
partments of France. The reader 
of history will shed a teat over the 
fate of the descendant of a race of 
heroes, who, banished from his pa- 
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ternal dominions, to a little 
dent isle, still retained the empt 
title of king of Sardinia, without 
the means of supporting the dig. 
nity or splendor of a crown. 


Such were the foreign arrange, 
ments of the French government, ~ 


in the beginning of the year. The 
interior of the republic presented a 
scene scarcely less curious and in 
teresting; in which we have to mark 
the genius of one man gradually 
silencing the voice of faction, and, 
like Neptune, rising after a storm, 
from the bed of the ocean, and dy 
spersing the waves, which had 
scarcely begun to subside. The 
year 1801 closed with an act which 
reflects some eredit on the sagacity, 
if not on the modesty, of Bonaparte; 
though he has scarcely supported a 
similar dignity of character at other 
times. In that style of abject flat, 
tery which is characteristic of a 
nation that knows not what it is to 
be free, the council-general of the 
Seine had proposed erecting a sta 
tue to the present ruler of the re 
public. Contrary to expectation, 
it was not accepted. The first con 
sul expressed his gratitude in hand- 
some terms: “ The idea,” he add- 
ed, “ of dedicating monuments to 
men who render themselves useful 
to their country, is honourable to 
nations. I accept your kindness. 
Let the spot be marked out; 
but let us leave to future ages the 
task of constructing the statue, # 
they shall ratify the good opimen 
you entertain of me.” 
The session of the legislative 
bodies terminated, as we intimated 
in our last volume, little to the satis 
faction either of the members them- 
selves, cr of the executive govern: 
ment. The dispieastire of the lat- 
ter is, indeed, evinced in the con- 
cluding message : it was dated on 
the 29th of December, and mt 
mated the determination of the go 
‘ vernmyu 
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’ 


vermment to withdraw the plans it 
had submitted to their considera- 
ting the civil code. It 


tron, respec I 
“that it was with re- 


expressed, 
gret 
oblired to postpone, to another pe- 
sod, the consideration of laws so 
anxiously expected by' the people, 
but was convinced that the time 
was not yet arrived, when those 
discussions might take place with 
that calmness and unity of inten- 
tion which they required.” 
From the terms of this message 
#t was evident that some alteration 
was likely to take place in the as- 
semblies whose conduct had been 
so little agreeable to the executive 
covernment. In the beginning of 
‘ebruary, the time for the re-lec- 
tion of themembers of the legislative 
body and the tribunate, among the 
fifth who were excluded by the vote 
of the senate were the principal op- 
ponents of the measures of govern- 
ment. In the list of exclusion from 
the tribunate, were contained the 
names of Alexandre, Bailleul, Bar- 
ra, Barthelemy, Cambe, Chazal, 
Chenier, Benjamin Constant, Cour- 
toisy Daunon, Dessenaudes, Gae 
nilk, Garat, Maillia, Ginguene, Is- 
nard, Legier, Parent-Real, St. Au- 
bin, Thibault, and Thiesse. This re- 
jection of some of the most respect- 
able patricts who had appeared in 
the course ot the rev < ution, was no 


favourable omen tor the liberties of 


France. The same mode was pur- 
sued with respect to the legislative 
bedy, and every thing forebaded 
we extinction of freedom, even to 
the very name and form—a aon- 
summation which was not long 
after accomplished, 

Aging the preparatory steps to 
the system of arbitrary power pro- 
jected by the first consul, was one 
which was calculated to attach the 
muutary entirely to his service, and 
We found a pew aristocracy, which, 


the government found itself 
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emanating from him alone, it was 
supposed would supersede the old 
nobility, and remam more firmly 
attached to hi person and authority. 
The institution to which we allude, 
was a kegion of honour, in which every 
man to be enrolled was to have at- 
tained a certain rank in the army, 
or to have performed some emi- 
nent military service. The plan 
for this association was long in 
agitation, but it was not accom- 

plished till a subséquent period. 
While such were the principal of 
the civil regulations which engaged 
the public attention at this pernod, 
the first consul, who was now, 
notwithstanding his professions in 
Egypt, become a good catholic, ap- 
plied himself with equal diligence 
to the reformation and re-exabd: 
ment of the church, A plan was 
concerted with the pope, who, it will 
be recollected, was too much obliged 
to Bonaparte for the share he had 
in his elevation to dispute any part 
of his will. The first measure neces 
sary, was, however, to obtain the 
formal resignation of the ancient 
bishops. An official paper to this 
efiect had been issued by the holy 
see tawards the close of the pre- 
ceding year, and transmitted to 
the expatriated prelates of France. 
It offered them a chance of a re-ap- 
pointment in case of their compli. 
ance, or a small pension from the 
French government should they 
not be called to fill any ecclesiasti- 
cal station; but, in case of disobe- 
dience, they were to be subjected 
to the censure of their superior, 
and to be left without compensa- 
tion for the deprivation they had 
suffered. The invitation was com- 
plied with by the majority. To 
some it afforded an excuse for their 
return to their native country, 
with the hope of preferment under 
a new dynasty, with diminished 
revenues indeed, but without their 
Z4 stave 
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station or dignity being materially 
impaired in other respects. Some, 
we may charitably sappose, age 
conscientiously comply, in confor- 
mity with the lofty notions they had 
entertained of the supremacy and 
infallible authority of the Roman 
see. A small, but high-minded, 
minorjty, who reasoned on more 
enlarged principles, dared to que- 
stion the infallibility of their holy 
father while in 2 state of thraldem 
and ccercion; or conceived that 
the dictates of their ccnscience, 
and their faith plighted to an 
amiable monarch, whom real ca- 
tholics must regard as a martyr to 
their cause, were obligations not to 
he superseded by any human au- 
thority whatever, though sanction- 
ed by the custom of ages, the de- 
crees of councils, and the institu- 
tions of the church. The freé air 
of Britain might haye inspired 
these sentiments, or the security 
which they enjoyed there, above 
what they could hope in a catholic 
¢ommunity, emboldened them to 
give them vent; for most of these 
tloriously-refractory ecclesiastics 
Pid their residence in this country; 
and this may be enumerated among 
the causes which contributed to 
the dislike and hostility afterwards 
manifested by the first consul to- 
wards Great Britain. 

The resignations took place in 
the beginning of the year; but it 
was not till the month of March 
that definitive arrangements could 
be made with the court of Rome. 
When the concordat was signed 
and ratified, an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the legislative body, puri- 
fed by the expulsion of the retrac- 
tory members, and the election of 
the new fifth, was convoked for the 
5th of April. On that day the 
new form of ecclesiastical regimen 
was submitted to that assembly. 
It partook of the nature of all the 


H AND 


political arrangements made by 
Bonaparte. In this code it will be 
perceived that the first consul ig 
every thing, and all ether authori. 
ties, ecclesiastical and civil, nothing, 
It was presented by Portalis, who 
may be considered as the minister 
for ecclesiastical affairs. His speech 
on the occasion took a wide re. 
view of the state of religion for 
some time previous to the new es. 
tablishment. He reminded the as, 
sembly of the laws respecting pub. 
lic worship at the period of the 
18th Brumaire. He insisted on 
the necessity of morals to the wel. 
fare of a nation, and thencegde. 
duced the necessity of public in. 
struction. He said it was the in- 
terest of government to protect 
religious institutions ; and, he con. 
ceived, that an established system 
was the best antidote to superstiy 
tion and fanaticism, and absolutely 
necessary to the civilisation of the 
human race. To the question, 
why was not a religion adepted 
more suited to the present state 
of France? he replies, that it was 
wiser to adopt a religion which al- 
ready pxiced, and which was sane. 
tioned by time and the respect of 
the people, than to mvent a new 
one! He alleges, in favour of 
Christianity, that it has had a most 
salutary effect on the manners of 
Europe ; and that, if the compass 
has opened the universe, Chris 
ae P cs 

tianity has rendered it sociable. 
For the preference of popery to 
protestantism he does not pretend 
to assign a reason ; indced it would 
not be very easy to find one; but 
he probably might rest on what he 
had before advanced, that it was 
the religion already in existence. 
To avoid the inconvenience of 4 
national patriarch, he adds, it was 

necessary to have recourse to 
head of the national church. In 
saying, however, that the cathoug 
faith 


— 
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pon is the religion of the three 

oasuls, he wi wd not have it un- 
derstood that it is the religrion ot 
it is only the rel ig ion ot 
those who — He gives the 
assembly to ndersts ind, that the 
claim is relinquish red by the pope 
s a the confiscat ed proj perty of the 
and, that the ac quirers of 
the national domains 2re immuta- 
ble proprietors. He concluded 
this os ico-atheistic: il harangue 
by aq ‘tation from Montesq juieu, 
intel ade ed to favour the excl 
princip les of the Romish faith. 

The foll wing g is the substance 
of the concordat, which is the 
foundation of the regulations al- 
Iaded to above, and which was 
concluded between the French 
government and the pope on the 
jth of September, 1501. 

“ TI he government of the repub- 
; the catholic, apos- 
religion, to be 


the siate ; 


church j ; 


ISIV e 


lie ac nowle ge 
tolic, aad Roman 


the religion of the great majority 


of French citizens. 

“ His holiness, in like manner, 
acknowledges that this religion has 
hitherto had, and still expects to re- 
cxive, the greatest benefits, and 
the greatest splendor, with regard 
to the est tablishment of the catholic 
worship in France, and the pro- 
fession of it on the part of the con- 
suls ot the republic. 

Parana atter this mutual 
owledement, as well for the 
ul of Tel igion, as for the mainte- 
ce of internal tranquillity, they 
have agreed as follows : 

“The catholic, apostolic, and 
Roman religion, shall be freely 
exercised in France. Its worship 
shall be publi IC conform: ibly to the 
regulations of the police which the 
government shall judge necessary 

we th ¢ public tranquil: ity. 

‘A new circumseription shall 
¢ ot French dioceses. 
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«“ His holiness was to declare te 
the titulars of the French bishop- 
ric * that he expects from them, 
with full reliance, for the sake of 
peace and union, all kinds of sa- 
crifices, even these of their sees. 


If, after such exhortation, they 


should refuse to make the sacrifices 
required for the good of the church 
(a refusal, howev er, which his ho- 
ine: s does not expect), provision 
shall be made, by means of new 
titulars, for the government of the 
bishoprics of the new circum- 
scription, in the following man- 
ner 

“ The first consul shall, within 
three months after the publication 
of his holiness’s bull, nominate per- 
sons to the archbishoprics and bi- 
shoprics of the new circumscrip- 
tion. His holiness shall then con- 
fer the canonical institution, ac- 
cording to the forms established in 
France before the change of the 
government. , 

*“ The nominations to bishop- 
rics afterwards becoming vacant, 
shall be made in the same manner 
by the first consul, and the canoni- 

cal institution shall be given by the 
holy see, in conformity with the 
preceding article. 

“ The bishops, before they enter 
on their functions, shall, in the 
presence of the first consul, take 
the oath of fidelity used before 
the change of the government, and 
expressed in the following terms : 
‘ I swear and promise, before God, 
upon the holy evangelists, to ob- 
serve obedience and fidelity to the 
government established by the con- 
stitution of the French republic. I 
also promise not to have any com. 
mu nication, not to assist at any 
councils, not to join in any conte- 
deracy, either m or out of the 
country, that may be contrary to 
the public tranquillity ; and if, in 

my 
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My diocese or clsewhere, I should 
hear of any plot tending to the in- 
jury of the state, I will make it 
te to the government.’ 

“ The ecclesiasties of the second 
order shall take the same oath be- 
fore the civil authoriiies appointed 
by the government. 

“ The following form of prayer 
shall be repeated at the end of di- 
¢¥ine service in all the eatholic 
churches of France : 


¢ Domine, salvam fac rempublicam; 
¢ Domine, salvos fac consules’-~ 


“ The bishops shall make a new 
eircumscription of the parishes in 
their dioceses, which shall not have 
effect until it receives the approba- 
tion of government. 

“ The bishops shall appoint the 
eurates. Their choice must only 
fall on persons approved of by 
the government. 

* The bishops may have a chap- 
ter in their cathedral, and a semi- 
nary for their diocese, without any 
obligation imposed on the govern- 
ment to endow them. 

« All the metropolitan, cathe- 
dral, parochial, and other churches 
necessary for worship, shall be 

laced under the direction of the 
Gino 

«“ His holiness, for the sake of 
peace, and the happy re-establish- 
ment of the catholic religion, de- 
clares, that neither he nor his suc- 
eessors shall give any kind of dis- 
turbance to those who have ac- 
quired ecclesiastical property which 
was alienated. 

“ The government ensvres pro- 
tection and good treatment to the 
bishops and curates whose dioceses 
and parishes shall be comprised 
within the new circumscription. 

«he government shall, in like 
manner, provide that the French 
eatholics may be enabled, if they 


choose, to make foundations int. 
vour of churches. 

“ His holiness acknowledges ta 
the first consul of the French te, 
public the same rights and prero. 
gatives which were enjoyed by the 
ancient government. 

“It is agreed, between the eon. 
tracting parties, that, in case ane 
of the successors of the first conse! 
should not be a catholic, the rights 
and prerogatives mentioned in the 
above article, and the nomination 
to bishoprics, shall, wih regard to 
him, be regulated by a new con. 
vention.” 

On the succeeding day another 
extraordinary sitting was held, for 
the further regulation of this im. 
portant object, when citizen Reg. 
nault read the plan of the law. 

“ The first title prohibited the 
publication in France of any act of 
the court of Rome, of foreign sy- 
nods, or general-councils, before 
they had been examined by the 
government ; it prohibits also any 
ecclesiastical assembly deliberating 
without its authority ; it refers to 
the council of state the cognizanee 
of, and inquiry into, all questions 
of abuse. 

“The archbishops and bishops 
may add to their names the title of 
citizen or sir, but without any other 
qualification. 

“ Noonecan become a bishop un- 
der thirty years of age, and without 
being of French extraction. The 
first consul shall cause the candi- 
dates to be examined relative to 
their tenets. The bishops shall re 
side within their dioceses; they 
are never to leave them without 
the permission of the first consul. 
Every bishop shall have two vical 
general, and archbishops three. 

“ They shall visit a part of theit 
diocese every year, and the whole 
of their diocese within five years: 


they 
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‘saw shall submis to the first consul 
she for the organisation 
¢ shor seminaries. The bishops 
hall not ordain any one who can- 


» himself in possession of 


the reguiation ) 


x pro’ 
property 
of three hundred francs. 
« The curates shall take before the 
the same oaths as the bi- 
shops. Cathedral chapters shall 
not be established but with the au- 
{the government. There 
but one liturgy and one 


presec . 


> »)* 
ain? . 


all be 
hism. 

fo festival but that of Sunday 

ye established without the 
yermission of the government. All 
ecclesiastics shall be habited after 
the French manner, and in black. 
‘The bishops may wear the pectoral 
ind violet-coloured stock 

Domestic chapels shall not 
be established without the permis- 
sion of government. 

“No religious ceremonies shall 
he observed out of the churches 
in cities where there shall be any 
destined to public worship. 

“ There shall be a particular place 
set apart in the churches for the 
civil and military catholic func. 
tionaries. 

“The curates in their respective 
offices shall pray, and cause prayers 
to be exercised for, the prosperity of 
the French republic, and for the con- 
suis. They shall give the nuptial 
benediction only to those whose 
marnage shall have been sanction- 
ed by the civil officer. In every 
ecclesiastical and religious act, the 
equinoaial calendar, established by 
tie laws ot the republic, shall be 
adopted. The days shall be de- 
‘ignated by the nares they are 
called in the Solstitial calendar. 
she cessation trom duty of the 
pubic functionaries shall be limit- 
eto Sunday. There shall be ten 
sehoishops and fitty bishops. ‘There 


CTOSS, 


productive at the least . 
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shall be at the least one parish with- 
in the jurisdiction of a justice of 
the peace. The salary of an arch- 
bishop shall be 15,000 francs. 
The salary of a bishop shall be 
10,000 francs. The curates shall 
be distributed into two classes. The 
salary of the curates in the first 
class shall not exceed 1500 franes ; 
and of the curates of the second 
class, 1000 francs. The arrears of 
the pensions they enjoyed by virtue 
of the laws of the constituent as- 
sembly, thall be discharged, exclu- 
sively of théir salaries. Every ec- 
clesiastical pensionary of the state 
shall be deprived of his pension, in 
case he shall refuse, without just 
cause, the functions which may be 
imposed upon him. 

“ The foundations which have for 
their objects the maintenance of 
ministers and the exercise of reli- 
gion, shall be supported solely from 
funds payable by the state. They 
shall be accepted by the bishop of 
the diocese, and shall only be grant- 
ed by the authority of government. 
Theedifices anciently destinedtothe 
exercise of the catholic religion, at 
present in the hands of the nation, 
and employed either for the resi- 
dences of curates, or as chapels of 
ease, shall be placed at the disposal 
of the bishops, by the appointment 
of the prefect of the department. 
In the parishes where there shall 
be no edifices appointed for public 
worship, the bishop shall concert 
with the prefect the necessary mea- 
sures for the erection or appoint- 
ment of such edifices.” 

The following were the articles 
established for the organisation of 
the public worship— 

“ No one shall exercise the func- 
tions of religion, unless he be a 
Frenchman. Neither protestant 
churches ner their ministers can 
have any rejatian with any foreign 


power 
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power or authority. Pastors and 
nuristers Or tue sitterent protestant 
communions shall pray, and cause 
pravers to be uscd, for the prospe- 
rity of the French republic and the 
eonsuls. There shall be pr wided 
a svfiicient matutenanee for the 
pastors of it 
being understood that it shall be 
payable from the possessions of 


such churches, and the produce ot 


1 
i 
} 
‘ 


. cabmaret sieatant ‘ ‘ 
CONS!S Tildi CAUTENES § 1 


such offerings as ure established by 
usage or regulations. ‘Lhere shall 
be two academies or semmaries m 
the east of France, tor the instruc. 
tion of the confessional ministers 
ef Augsbourg. ‘There shall be a 
seminary at Geneva for the instruc- 
tion of the ministers of the reform- 
edchurches. The professors of all 
the academies or seminaries shall 
he nominated by the first consul. 
No one shall be clected minister or 
pastor of the confessional church 
of Augsbourg, who has not studied 
for a certain time in one of the 
French seminaries appointed for 


the instruction of the ministers of 


such church, and who cannot pro- 
ducea regular certificate, contammy 
a statement of the period of his 
studies, his capacity, and unexcep- 
tional morals. . No one can be 
elected minister or pastor ot a re- 
formed church, without having 
studied in the seminary of Geneva, 
and having a certificate contorm- 
able to the preceding article. The 
reformed churches ot France shall 
have pastors, local consistories, and 
synods. 

“ There shall be a consistorial 
church for 6000 souls of the same 
communion. Five consistorial 


churches shall form the district of 


a synod, The consistory of every 

church shall be composed of the 

pastor or pastors officiating at the 

same, nak of the ancient or lay 
Jy 


notables, chesen among the chict 


AWD 


citizens in the list of direct contr; 
butions. The number of these 
notables shall not be below six hor 
above twelve. re. 

«The pastors shall not be diem 
ed without the causes of dismic 


being presented to the 


ist. 
SION 
Sovern ment, 
approve the 

_ PP VUVe Ulem, 
In case of the demise, volu 

n Case ) ‘ Cemise, voluntary 


who 5! ill reiect or 


PESI MATION, OF ¢ ntirmed dismission 
Of a pastor, the conststory, form ed 
im the manner pres ribed by the 


Isth article, shall fill up the va. 
cancy by the plurality of votes 
All pastors at present officiating are 
previously confirmed.” 
lt was consistent with the volg. 
tile and unsettled character of the 
l'rench nation, that the concordat 
was received at first with universal 
acclamation. The churches were 
crowded ; and the re-establishment 
of the ceremonies seemed to pro- 
claim the re-establishment of the 
principles of religion, A new 
order seemed about to commence, 
and the reign of justice and mo. 
rality was restored. But the shock 
which religious principle had re. 
ceived was not so easily to be reco. 
vered. The proclamation that 
“ Death was an eternal sleep,” 
was not to be at once forgotten, 
The state, or at least the rulers, 
had conceived it their province to 
modify religion as they pleased. 
They had abolished it, and agai 
set it up. The conclusion, there. 
fore, was not a forced one, that they 
regarded it as a meve engine of po- 
licy, and therefore the people were 
authorised to think of it as they 
pleased. The relaxation, too, 
moral principle and conduct, which 
had characterised the early stages 
ot the revolution, was not to be 
surmounted. The people discover 
ed that even popery itself opposed 
some obstacles to the unrestrained 
graiification of the passions. 
sides 
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was still ag con- 
sith Christianity 5 and the 
in of that system was se/f- 
tation of a state 
‘ion hereatler. ‘To com- 
whole, the ministers of 
had lest the respect 
-y tormerly possessed with 
They had been per- 
banished ; they had been 
unworthy of 


men whom tt 
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and wit expec 


nder and fo 
-— > 

ecaled ty 
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situation in 

wt kely they 

cecowyrer 


ther COSC} 


ce with the 


: 4 
wir mn 


In fi It’, all the «1 


LOomsS of 
bolisie d3; 
which 
stublishment 
hristiat iLY, the periods « t which 
ined to celebrate us my- 

md the days of which w oe 
Lby the names of 


-. . 
| Martyrs. 
é 


| 
rancestors had been ‘ 
= 
erable Culenaar, 


date irom the 


tne ven 


sail ts 


such as 
| The zeal of 
ple, which had re-kindled on 
turn of religion, was as sud- 
my extinguished. It was the ter- 
rof afew weeks, and was suc- 
ceeded by total indifference. ‘The 
hurches were soon deserted again, 
e returned ministers taund, to 
iter rps ification, that they 
to the exercise of « = 
functions; to 
no audi- 
tors; sand to ac imi Li re r spirity ileon- 
lation » if t iny, to none but the 
\ west and most miserable of their 
parishioners. The hardships which 
the clergy themselves ex Lperier we d, 
Were also superi¢ r to tho se which 
had embittered their exile. Their 
stipends, had they bees n regulariy 
paid, would LKAaTce ‘ly } ive atorded 


Manlenaice; but the ¥ were not. 


DN e consequence was 
t be expected. 


were recalle. 
ite and useless 


preaco where the re were 
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The consul, in assigning them pen- 
sions trom the confiscated property, 
nad calculated beyond his means + 
that property had been mortgaged 
or dissipated by the expenses of 
war, or the rapacity of public de- 
predators. They had to encoun- 
ter not only irreligion in their tlock, 
but poverty in their own persons. 
The greater part were supported 
by the charity of such of ther 
hearers as still retained some senti- 
ment religion : to which 
yal clam, was mhu- 
vithhe eld ; ; and such is the 
wretcl ed administration otf justice 
in France, especially where the go- 
vernument is coneerned, that they 
were destittite ot every legal means 
of enforcin iM thei de Mm. and. 
‘oration ot the catholic 
faith, was not even productive at 
that unanimity with which the go- 
verrunent h: id flattered itseit. Net 
only the protestants were dissatis- 
fied with an arrangement so con- 
trary to all they had expected from 
the revolution, so opposite to the 
repeated declarations of the go- 
verning powers ; but -there existed 
a schism in the church itselt. W hat- 
ever, in a moral or religious view, 
muy be the merits of those clergy 
who preferred banishment to what 
they regarded as apgstacy ; whuat- 
ever might be the deserts of these 
martyrs to the faith of Rome; still 
the constitutional clergy were those 
who appeared to have the most 
prominent claims on the regards 
of their country. ‘l'o that they had 
remained faithtul, and most, when, 
from respect to its decrees, they 
had apostatised from their spiritual 
director. They had served the 
cause of the revolution, and, when 
it was established, they had a right 
to look for reward instead of a stete 
of persecution. ‘They had veen 
unitormly the friends of liberty, of 
the republican system; and to them 
the 
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the republican party, as far as it 
extended, must have been attaci- 
ed. ‘To have admitted the expa- 
triated clergy to an equal fellow- 
ship with them, would have been 
an extension of the principle of 
charity. What, then, must have 
been their mortification, and that 
of their followers, to find those 
whom they had regarded as rebels 
and enemies to the commonwealth, 
whom the laws of the republic had 
banished and proclaimed as out- 
laws, preferred before themselves ! 
Out of 60 bishoprics, we have been 
told not above five were filled by 
those clergy who had formerly taken 
the oaths to the constitution. ‘The 
higher order of benefices were dis- 
tributed in a similar manner, and 
fell chietly to the lot of those who 
had been numbered among the 
emigrants. We are far from 
wishing to detract from the praise 
which is justly due to these con- 
scientious sufferers; or to say that 
the appointments of the church 
wight not, in a general view, be 
worthily bestowed upon then ; but, 
in a national view, surely such a 
distribution was inconsistent and 
absurd. It was calculated to create, 
as it did, discontent and faction ; 
and thus to lesson the advantages 
which might have been derived 
from the re-establishment of reli- 


ion On a wise and rational basis, 
Mercier has censured Robespiers 
for not establishing the prot 
worship, when he pretended to recal 
the people to the exercise of rj, 
gion. ‘That profession he has cha, 
racterised as the religion of liberty 
Its rational tenets would have bees 
more easily embraced by a people, 
whose faith was shaken by the 
public profession of infidelity. }; 
would have grown upon. their 
minds, as they gradually became 
acquainted with it ; while the 
and idolatrous worship of the Ro. 
mish church could be only, with 
such a people, an objeet of derision 
and contempt. 

Perhaps the writer to whom we 
allude, might be too sanguine in 
his expectations ; perhaps the esta. 
blishment of any other form of 
Christianity than that of popery 
might not have been possible in 
France. We can only say, that m 
project could have been less sue. 
cessful than that which was adopt. 
ed by the first consul. In making 
his people externally catholics, he 
certainly did not make them Chris 
tigns. No further advantage re. 
sulted from the concordat thana 
little. temporary popularity to th 
first consul; and that indeed was 
probably the extent of his expecta 
tions or wishes. 





CHAP. XI. 


Negotiation at Amiens. Discussions on the different Articles of the Trea 


Reflexions on the Peace, 


Rejoicings in Paris—In Holland. Expeditin 


Se. Domingo. Character of Toussaint L’Ouverture. Fleet from Brat, 


L’ Orient, and Rochefort, sails for St. Domingo. 
Landing of Gensral Rochambeau. 


Force of the Franck. 
Refusal of Christophe to admit th 


French. Cape Town burned. Successes of the French. Defection of the 


Black Soldiery. Defeat of General Christophe. 


Toussaint a feated. 


mission of the Rebel General Maurepas. Further Successes of the French 
Defeat of Dessalines. Submission of Christophe. Treaty and Capitulatie 
of Toussaint and Dessalines. Injustice and Perfidy of the F rench 
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went. Expedition against Guaduloupe. Insurrection there, Arrival of the 


French Force under General Richepanse. 


Submission of insurgent Chiefs, 


Subjugation of the whole Island. Re-establishment of Slawery in the French 


C ‘bakes s 


State of the Batavian Republic. Negotiation relative to the 


Prince of Orange. Indemnity to Sufferers. General Amnesty. Commercial 


Regulations. 


Military Libel. Sardinia—Abdication of the King. Sewituers 


land. Reflexions on the previous State of that Country. New Constitu- 


tion forced upon tt by the French Government. 


Opposition in the Pays-de- 


Vaud. Opposition in the smaller Cantons. Insurrection in those Cantons. 
Victory of the Insurgents at Reny. The Insurrection spreads in ot hot Clie 


sons. 
Andermatt. 


Revolt of Fribourg. 


Surrender of Berne to the Patriot. 


Zurich in the Hands of the Insurgents —Bombarded by General 
Further Successes of the Insurgents. 0 
shir Chief. Existing Government appeal to France. 


Mloys Reding declared 
Fall of Zurich, 


Surrender of 


Arau aud Soleure. The Government retires to Lausaune. Proclamation of the 


French Government to the Inhabitants of Switzerland. 


Senate to Bonaparte. 


Answer of the Diet. 


meet at Paris. 
HILE such was the state of 
\ the interior of the republic, 
the negotiations for the definitive 
treaty slowly proceeded. The 
marquis Cornwallis, the British 


lenipotentiary, on his arrival in 
om in the latter end of No- 
vember, had gone forward to Paris, 
where some conferences took place 
between him and the French pleni- 
potentiary Joseph Bonaparie (a 


younger brother of the first consul), 
previous to their adjournment to 
Amiens, the place appointed for 
the official conferenc®s, 

The principal difficulty which 
seemed to present itself was in the 
article relative to Malta. The 
British minister demanded, that, if 
there were to be a French langue 
Malta, there should also be one for 
England; but it was at length 
finally agreed that there should be 
hone for either nation. ‘The French 
minister next artfully proposed, 
that, to remove all inconvenience, 
the order of Malta should be mo- 
lifiad with respect to its composi- 
tion » and that, instead of an order 
of knighthood, it should be reduced 


Gratitude of the 


French Proclamation referred to the Diet at Schwits. 
Disbandiag of the Patriotic Army. 
to Berne. Mr. Moore sent from Great Britarn. 


Senate return 
Swiss Consulta ordered to 


to a mere order af hospitality, its 
original designation ; and that, the 
fortifications being demolished, the 
island should be converted imto 
a grand lazaretto for all nations 
trading to the Levant. As it was 
evident that the object of this ar- 
rangement was tofacilitate to France 
the future occupation of the island, 
it was peremptorily objected to by 
the English plenipotentiary. ? 
In a long conference, held at 
Amiens on 15th of January, the 
'rench minister proposed that the 
island ot Malta should be restored 
to the order of St. John, under the 
immetliate protection of the king 
of Naples, whose right of sove- 
reiguty over the island should be 
acknowledged ; and that it should 
be under the guarantee of France, 
England, Russia, Spain, Austria, 
and Prussia: that, in case the 
order should not have sufficient 
troops for defending and garrison- 
ing the island, the guaranteein 
powers should contnbute iol 
an equal portion of troops, the 
officers to be appointed by the 
grand master. Tu a part of this 
proposiues 
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proposition lord Cornwallis demur- 
red: he recommended that the ports 
of Malta should be always neutral 
both in peace and war; that the 
order should abolish the principle 
of perpetual war against the int- 
dels ; that, however, the ports should 
be always shut against the armed 
vessels and prizes of the Barbary 
states: that the English should 
evacuate it in three months, and 
the island then be garrisoned by 
the troops of his Sicilian majesty : 
that a Maltese langue should be 
established and maimtained by the 
territorial revenues, &c. 

On the.1kth the conference was 
renewed, and the discussion again 
chiefly regarded Malta. The French 
plenipotentiary recommended that 
the prop sition for abolishing the 
principle of perpetual war apai 
the infidels should be deferred, as 
it involved too manv dificulties 
and obstacles, for the present. He 
admitted the proposal of a Maltese 
langue, with Maitese officers ; and 
that half ef the garrison should 
consist of native Maltese: the 
guarantee to be the same as before 


proposed. 

° The ct nfere nce on the 19th took 
a wider scope. The French tninister 
endeavoured to renew a proposal 
which Mr. Otto had made, but 
which had been rejected by lord 
Hawkesbaryon negouating the pre- 
liminarics,. relative tothe exchange 
of the islonds of St. Pierre, &c. tor 
a partoi Newfoundland, and tor the 
neutrality of fisherinen in. time of 
war, avhich was totally rejected by 
lord Cornwallis. He rejected alse 
a proposal for abolishing salutes at 
seus AV demand, respecting British 
property sequestered in France, was 
deterred for future consideration. 
Some clatms, made by the French 
mninister, for an increase of territory 
and commerce in India, were also 
deterred. <A further demand was 
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made by the French minister for 
enlarging their rights of fishery at 

Newfoundland. 

_For structions from their " 
live courts, on several of thes 
points, the plenipotentiaries agreed 
to wait ; and, in the mean time, 
ceeded, on the 27th and 28th of 
January, to draw up the preamble, 
and such articles of the treaty as 
were already agreed upon. Qn 
the 2d of February lord Cornwallis 
acceded to the French minister's 
prot, presented on the I&th, re. 
specting the garrisoning of Malta, 
with the modification that the king 
of Naples should garrison it, for the 
present, with 2,000 men, under the 
orders of the grand master, and 
that France and England should 
cach pay 20,000/. annually towards 
the maintenance of the garrison 
The 4th of February was employ. 
ed on a further discussion concern. 
ing Malta, which lord Cornwallis 
reterred to his government. 

The indemnities to be granted the. 
prince of Orange occupied the first 
place in the conference of the lt 
of February; when the Batavian 
plenipotentiary, M. Schimmelpene 
nink, stated, that France had taken 
it upon herself to settle these ine 
demnities without laying any part 


of the burden on his republic 
The French plenipotentiary, on 
lord Cornvwallis’s application to 


him, said his government would 
employ her good offices to procure 
such indemnification. Lord Com 
wallis then communicated the am 
swers of his covernment to the pro 
positions stated on the 19th of Jam 
respecting the fisheries, which were 
that they must remain in the same 
state as before the war. These a 
swers the Frtnch plenipotentiary, 
said he would transmit to his go 

vermument. 
On the 18th of February lord 
Cornwallis communicated the a 
swer 
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parately at Paris; on exam ining 
his instructions, } 
that he 


owever, he found, 
authori sed to act 
ullies at the con- 


was only 
in concert with the : 
ETeESS ¢ f Amiens: on that account 
lord Cornwallis pre ssed his admis- 
sion as a contracting party. The 
negotiation was now reduced to 
ohe point, viz. the allowance for 
the maintenance of prisoners. On 
this subject lord Cornwullis waited 
for an answer from his court tll 
the 18th of March ; and on the 27th 
the treaty was signed in the form 
in which our re aders oe find it 
among our public paper The 
deviations trom the pre- 
lim in. aries will be f un 1 to respect 
the ishand ot Malta, t ic] 
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tardy. great nations, in 
ements, contend 
with the same 
eagerness as merchants drive a bare 
gain on the exchange, or rather 
as country dealers in a village mare 
ket, it evinces little of cordiality 
and cyt ce in each other. The 
negotiation for the preliminaries 
as more trank, open, and expedi« 
tious ; and as they generally iorm 
ne more than the outline of the 
Za arrangement 
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the two nations. The probably 
xpect Ithat an effectual bar would 
icalousies, 

1 


‘ 

. ! 9 d + 
have be vy x tot 
that rivaiship, \ chieh, without frank 


and explicit explanation, was cer- 

tain to succeed. T hes must have 

experienced no smallshare of morti- 
1 } 


fication to find the d Git ¢ treaty 
little more than a transcript of the 
preliminary articles ; no allusion to 
the future regulation of the com- 
merce between the iwo nations; no 
stipulation as to the force to be re- 
spectively maintained: xo pledge 
given of an union of imterests; no 
iIntunations concerning what should 
be regarded as an mtringement of 
the t eaty on cither side. 

he mystery may perhaps be 
solved in the vacillatme politics of 
the court of the ae te ; in the 
scope and latitude wi : the first 
consul allowed to his. pork ana 
which, like Proteus, was destined 
to change its shane, and adapt it- 
'f to future situations and circum- 
stances. When the preliminaries 
were ratified by the first consul, his 
ambiuon wis poss sibly satished for 
the moment bv his vast acauis'tions, 
er was en raced by the pursuit ot 


< yy 


a new object in his desivns upon 
io . But in the inters al that ce- 


rred between that period and the 

aegotiadl n at Amiens, new pro- 
epects opened to tempt his ambition. 

fe had Recomplished an object 
which betore mi: rht seem pregnant 
with difh cult y—the Possess 10n ot 
[taly. This was of itself a vast 
accessicn of power, and afforded 
the means, and probably the incli- 
aation, to increase it. 
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4 The sc ol itude manifested by the 
French ] en' pote ntiary res 
M alta, and a an alt ration ia 
sittiation forbs ded not well. . Bus 
lite e of this roo sp Stion had been 
shown im the oe of the 
pr ‘iminaries ; and the difficulties 
which afterwards A sented them. 
selves, served to evince that the 
views 0 of France had undergone 
ome alteration, or that at least she 
attach * for some secret reason, 
more importance to the possession 
of this island than was warranted 
by its intrinsic value, 
Yet the British ministry acted 

wisely Tel acceding to the treaty. 
‘They could not, in strict propriety, 
insist on more than was granted in 
the preliminary articles, though the 
ae might have been modelled 
-o as to aftord a wider and firmer 
basis for lasting amity. By com 
cluding the preliminary, and after. 
wards the definitive treaty, they 
gave a decisive pledge to ther 
country and to Europe, of their 
ardent desire for peace. The less 
they were able to obtain in them 
gotiation at Amiens, the stronger 
was the assurance of their disposi- 
tion for peace. This itself wastogain 
a great peint. They showed that,as 
far as they had been concerned in 
the carrying on of the war, it had 
been for no visionary and fantastical 
object, such as new-modelling the 
government of Fr rance, ay forcing 
upo m ita monarchef ther choosiag. 
sv us Was become necessat Ty, 4 alter 
the very mndiscreet rephy (to call 
by no harsher term) «1 hee Gress 
ville to the first overture of Bone 
parte. Europe had seen with aste 
nish ment, aiter the neg tianons“at 
Paris and ei isle, after — 
testations of ministers that 


utmost views were Cc nfined to Mm 
demn ity ind sec urity’s the restoraias 
of the house of + Beurben msisted a 
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vaporing letter of lord Gren- 
was only one ¢ f t! © gross in- 
istencies of the most inconsistent 
loneabk administration which this 
id ever the misfort@ne to 
it was, chen, incumbent on the 
y mnisters, Whom circumstances 
nately almost identite - : 

ner, toevinee that the 
from ali those sinister 
too much colour 
n imputed to their 
predecessor hould the peace, 
unfortunately, through the ambi- 


tion of France, or Un uch any yal 


ry 


of imterests, not be lasting, they 
would enter on a new war with 
much fewer disadvantages, after 


ing given so solid a procf that 
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nucl 
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gland was actuated by no am- 
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pr nects, by no pen 1cOUS 
design ot inter posing in the domes- 
tic concerns of her neighbours. It 
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even the Tre 
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have worn a very ill appearance in 
the sight of Europe; would either 
have been construed into secret am- 
bition, or afforded ground to ac- 
cuse them of wavering and inde- 
cisive counsels. On the whole, 
then, much less was risked by 
confirming the peace, than by 
adventuring upon a renewed war- 
fare. 

To suffering hum: nny! , pee some 
concession was due: if but one 
year of bloodshed was s: ok it was 
some gain ; and it was impossible 
to say what favourable event that 
year might bring forth, The worst 
event that could happen, was war ; 
and that evil was, at least, for the 
present, deterred. 

If we might judge of the sincerity 
of the government, from the splen- 
dor with which the ratification cot 
the treaty was celebrated at Parts, 
it would have been sufficient to re 
move every doubt from the minds 
of E nglishmen. The ceremony 
on this occasion was combimed with 
that of the restoration cf religion ; 
and both were celebrated on Easter- 
Sunday, ]8th April, with superior 
pomp. The first consul, the mi- 
nisters of state, and constituted au- 
thorities, attended divine service at 
the church of Notre Dame, which 
was exceedingly crowded. ‘The first 
consul came to the church in regal 
state, and was seated under a ca- 
nopy of crimson velvet, very richly 
embroidered. ‘The religious cere- 
monies were performed, it is said, 
with grat. so lemnity. ‘Lhe sermon 
was preached by the archbishop 0 f 
Aix. but, among the | blasphe mies 
of the day, was the consecration of 
the sword of Bonaparte, which 
sparkled with the royal jewels. 
The peace was also celebrated in 
Holland, probably with more sin- 
cerity, though with less of parade, 
since its ratific: ation seemed to open 
a prospect to that ill-fated country 
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of emerging from the wretched 
slavery in which it was involved 
by is connexion with Trance. 
“The peace was preeluimed in 
Lerdon with the accustomed so- 
leninities; but the joy of the people 
was universal and exuberant. The 
same sensation was experienced 
throuch the whole kingdem; and 
the return of peace Was hailed, by 
all parties, 26 a new wra, which was 
to be prod ductive only of happiness 
and presperity : 
‘6 Tam redit et Vergo; redeunt Saturnia 
. reznas 
¢ Jam nova progenies celo demut'itur 


ee 


iv 
The cessation of hostilities with 
Great Britain left the seas once 
more open to the marie of France, 
and the first consul embraced the 
ay orth nit vy to restore the West- 
India colenies to trance ity and 
order. The design was laudable, 
but the means pursued were wick- 
ed, ferocious, and cruel, and there- 
fore a happy event was scarcely to 
be expected. In a former v olurve 
we had occasion to speak ot the ce- 
lebrated negro general Toussaint 
1’Ouverture. His early successes, 
not less than his subsequent mis- 
fortunes, have consecrated his name 
to post rity. He rhaps died 
the most tavourable period tor his 
fame; and though it now stands 
fair to posterity, it is possible that 
unalloyed prosperity might have 
corrupted him equally wrth his 
European competitor. Had the 
race of Bonaparte concluded with 
his first conquest ¢ { hialy, posterity 
would have venerated him as a 
hero, perhaps as a patriot. dn evil 
hourtor his reputat ion, he was raised 
to the seat of enipire; he was sub- 
jecied to the severest of trials == SITC- 
cess; and, like another ust Inpery who 
vet rises in such a compuris — he 
stuids “ damned to everlasting 
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_ The virtues and the talents of 
Toussaint, have, from the circum. 
stances to which we have al luded, 
yar ps thaps over-rate ‘d. He wasan 
African by birth, and at an early 
period of life was sold as a do one 
tic slave. Under such disadvan. 
tageous ¢circumstanees he had not 
acquired the common rudiments of 
education; and it has been said, we 
believe ipon rood autin rity, that 
he cou ld neit her write nor read, 
That he possessed good natural 
paris, there it, however, some rea 
son toms Up y pose, trom the m@uence 
witich he acquired among those of 
his own nation and colour on the 
commencement of the troubles of 
St. Domingo. A character for 
humanity had prebably recom. 
mended him us a fit instrument te 
some ot the white inhabitants of the 
island: by thetr influence, secretly 
exerted, he was raised to the chief 
command; and he repaid their 
kindness by his charitable exertions 
to rescue their persecuted race from 
the calamities to which they had 
been subjected. His _ principal 
counsellors were two white persons 
a priest and a military officers and 
of their abilities the fairest test. 
mony is the conduct of their pup#. 
In our former volumes we noted 
the services which were rendered 
by this black re neral to his adept 
ed country. He re nposed the jar- 
ring factions by which it was dis. 

racted; 1 he dete: uted or conciiated 


an mv: iding ene my; an d he mitl- 
gated, if o could ast eradicate, the 
feroents his own countrymen. 


Frem his er enti conduct, and the 
othicial papers sanctioned by his 
name, there is reason to believe hin 

actuated by a relivious spurt ; aod 
religicn was the grand mstrument 
in his hands for tem 1pering the V0» 
lence of the savage uibes ‘whom he 
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} ITS « f war was collected im the 
irs of rest, L’/Ortent, and 
shefort, in the latter 
year 150], and put to sea the 
In board the eet, 
ich aec m)pae- 
7,000 men, the 
h soldiery, and 
quipped, was embark- 
Spanish squadron accom 

} er, CA nve} Ing 

vernor to tl 
da Heet was fitted cut 
lso for St. Domingo, 
M® 16th, The 
f was general 
rc, the brother-in-law to the 
hrst consul, acc mpanied by some 
ot the best and most experienced 
inders that France could 
OT such at service. Ad.- 
led the Brest 

riod to the 

agle ships and 


; 
a 4 ‘ vat. bee 
“ieadrons continued 


months of 
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pf a LS) » : ~ 
tral Viilaret had 
most prosperous voyage, and 
mace Cape Francois in 46 days 
trom their leaving Brest harbour. 
On the 2d ot Februai ) the division 
of general Rochambeau landed in 
the Bay of Mancenille. 
On approaching the harbour ot 
the Cape, a mulatto, who exercised 
the othce of captain of the port, 
went on board the Ocean, the ad- 
miral’s ship; but, instead af offer- 
ing to pilot her in, he informed the 
admiral that he was erdered, by the 
black general Christ phe, to ac- 
quaint him, that the whites would 
all be massacred, and the town set 
on fire, ii the French retused to 
wait the return of a messenger 
from Toussaint. The French ge- 
neral Leclere replied, that he wish- 
ed to write ‘to Christophe, and in- 
form him of the friendly intentions 
with which he came. He dispatch- 
ed an ensign with this letter, and, 
keeping the captain of the port as 
an hostage, the French fleet stood 
oil to sea, 
On the 4th, according to the 
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no other, for homs are not 
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had made good his landing at Fort 
Dauphine, and was ready to co- 
operate. This intelligence he re- 
ceived on the morning of the 5th. 

On the morning of the 6th, all 
necessary preparations being com- 
pleted, the French admiral took 
advantage of the first breeze, and 
ordered the rest ot the fleet to fol- 
low. ‘The city had in the mean 
time been set on fire: the squadron, 
however, anchored at the Mole 
in satety: the crews were imme- 
diately Saemanareer, m nd arrived 
just in time to save the lower parts 
of the city. The blacks, it ap- 
peared, made but a fecble resist- 
ance, but their retreat was orderly, 
and apparently with little loss. 

It was not till the 17th of Fe- 
bruary that the campaign actively 
commenced, On that day the di- 
vision of general Destourneux ad- 
vanced to the Li 1 nbeé, that of ve- 
neral Hardy to the Grand Bou- 
camp and the Mores, and the di- 
vision of general Rochambeau 
against La Januerie and the wood 
or L’Ame. <A small corps, com- 
posed of the garrisons of the Cape 
and Fort Dauphine, advanced 
against St. Luzanne, Le ‘Tron, and 
Valiiere. These divisions had to 
contend with great disadvantage ct 
ground, and the attacks of the ne- 
groes, who were concealed by the 
torests which bordered the vallies, 
and who had a secure retreat in the 
fastnesses: the columms, notwith- 
standing, took possession of the po- 
sitions they were ordered to oc- 
cupy. 

Qn the 29th the three grand di- 
visions made a stil further move- 
ment; and on the Soth that of 
Desfourneux tock possession of 
Plaisance without resistance. The 
French were here joined by the 
black commander of the district, 
with 200 cavalry and S00 foot. 

le had the courage, s says Leclere’s 


HW AND 


dispatch, to preserve his co 
though Toussaint had ordered Cia 
to set it on fire. 

General Hardy’s division, at the 
same time, made itself master of 
Marmelade, which was defended 
by the black general Christophe, 
in person, with 1200 troops of the 
line, besides an irregular force. The 
French carried the po st by the bay- 
onet, but the loss of the enemy 1s 
not ascertained. General Rocham. 
beau, on the same day, took his 
position at St. Mich: icl, where he 
tound but little resistance, the ugh 
it was defended by 400 men. 

In the mean time, the blacks, un. 
der fren ral Maure NAS, had yruned 
some advantaze o ver g eneral Hit im, 
bert, who had ec samandel in the 
famous expedition to Killala. The 
commander in chief was, therefore, 
very desirou ot dislodging that 
general; bnt in this attempt the 
krench experienced a defeat, and 
were ¢ mpel <d to retreat with con. 
siderable loss, On the 20th of Fe. 
bruaryv. 

On the 22d the black general 
Christe phe experienced a secand 
wont and was dislodged by ge 

ral Hardy from a post he had 

tak ‘ near — ce, to cover o 
or his pring val « Jepot He still, 
nu ed to ‘ee on the 


. 
& 


howeve ro 
defensive. After several skirmishes 
he yrewec to Gonaives, burnmg 
and destroying every thing in his 
way, tt we may credit the French 
aecounts. 

General Rechambeau on the 2th 
entered the ravine a-Coieure, where 
‘Toussaint,with a body guardot f 1900 
men, ‘00 dragoons, and a! beut 2000 
irregular troops, h ad taken a strong 
po sition. ‘The tro: ps of Toussaint 
by Leclerc’s dispatches, fought 
well, but were ob! tiged to yield, pro 
bably to superior numbers. The 


black general, it is said, retired 
disorder, leaving S00 men OD _ 


fhe ae 
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On the 27th, ge- 


was master of St. 
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“rench general | pre 
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ya surrender. On the 

an 


g him 
had taken the necessary 


on ul for thus achievement, 
but was a entes ty . bth attack 
} ture from the rebel chief, 
bmit to the pro- 
French govern- 
rccordingly, the officers 
ho submitted were continued i 

their rank. From the 
stances attending this sur ender, 
res vecttul terms in WV h 
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ration of the 
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meni; ana, 


circum- 
and 


Maur 1} cp is 1s ment! me 
French g re! eral, there is reason to 


d by Qo 
suspect la the was rather gained by 
negotiation th: in conquere db; fi rece, 
and that this was the first act of trea- 
son which Toussaint experienced 
from his colleagues. Maurepas had 
with him 2000 regulars, and seven 
pieces of cannon. He had previous- 
ed 8000 regroes who 
his command. 
successes of 
French, it appears that Toussaint 
| +} 
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no longer able to ke ‘p the 
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His army, We akened by de- 
is represente d 
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Yet the natural impractic; l- 
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ivht battle, 
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as we remarked before, that Tous- 
saint had ever meditated a total se- 
paration from France: the arbi- 
trary disposition ot Bonaparte re- 
quired an una alii -d surrender ; 
and the African chi t might con- 
sider himself and his partisans en- 
titled to conditions, which might 
be necessary to their own future 
safety and the welfare of the colo- 
ny, while the first consul flattered 
himself that an abject submission 
must be the necessary consequence 
of the immense force which he dis- 
patched against the The 
disunion of his party, and his want 
of success, might, at this period, dis- 
pose the negro general to listen to 
terms betore he had con- 
ceived degrading and unjust. As 
it was not his view to disunité the 
Cc —_— the effusion of blood 
migh t prope: ly be spared; and even 
the gaining of more liberal terms 
might scarcely appear an object 
worthy of such a contention, 

Under these circumstances a ne- 
gotiation, we have understood, was 
commenced between the gencrals ; 
but, before it was concluded, iin: 
ther successes 
greater preponderance to the cau 
of the mother cour itry. In. the be 
ginning of March, general Leclere 
arrived at Fort Republicain, which 
he found uninjured; and the good 
state of the adjacent country he at- 
tributes to the good conduct of the 
black general La Plume. The 
town oft Leozane was, however, 
burnt by Dessakines, another of the 
negro yencrais, prey ious to his re 
treat. The mornes and forts of 
Crete-a- sik errot, r tant 8 icagues 
fror» & > Darl Rs . shortly atter 
Fort Re publicain. The loss of the 
enemy in these ¢ oe its, the French 
general estimates at $000, his own 
at 500 men. The baggage of Des- 
salines was taken i in the fort. 

After remaining, for some time, 
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plantc;s of the north, and had the 
boldness to present himself befcre 
the Cape. The post was well de. 
fended by general Boyer, by the 
aid of ux 
till he was relieved from his em- 
barrassment by ue junction of ge- 
neral Hardy. 

It was, however, about this time 
that the negotiation to which we 
have alluded wag seriously entered 
upon; and it was doubtless for- 
warded, in some measure, by a 
further defeat of Dessalines, and 
by the submission of the colleay 
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It was about the beginning of 
ere . s «* 
May that Toussaint and Dessa- 
~~ srewieee os 4 
liaes submitted, in consequence of 
the negoti:tion which we have noe 
ticed, and which was carried on 
dium of cencral 
Loucet. The part which the 
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sessed, the negro general would 

1 . There is reason 
ay that even more was 
xromused ; and, indeed, when com 
vacts are not intended to be kept, 
he party who means to violate 
hem may be as liberal as he 
ph ases. 

But though the French gover. 
ment knew how to cong T, it 
proved that it was 
making a proper use of victory and 
success. A series of perfidy and 
cruelty, which is, perhaps, without 
iple, Jaid the toundaticn of 
resh calamitics to the French 
army in &t. Demingo. Th 
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d the negro chief in his power, 
he tranquillity of the colony 

apparently re-established, than be 

meditated the bhasest act of trea 

chery that ever disrraced a go 

vernment. 1 

was accused of a conspiracy, 


though it was evident that there 


» abdicated general 


was not time, trom his submissiea 


to his seizure, even to meditate, 
much less to organise, such a mea 
sure; and, on the 12th ef May, 
Toussaint, with his whofe family 
were put-on board a frigate, and, 


contrary to the most solemn tt 
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must be deferred t 
a suce ding volume. 

in the island of Guadaloupe the 
arms of the republic were more 
successtul, or her agents more prune 
The vear 180] terminated, 
with unfavourable au- 
id with the apps arance of 
insurrection. The 
revolt, | however, is said not to have 
originated with the negroes, but 
with the mulattoes. Ot their pro- 
vocation the cause has never been 
fully ascertained; but, from the 
nature and conduct of the French 
government, We can scarce ly doubt 
but that it was a strong one. A 
mulatto of the name of Pelagie 
was at the head of the opposition 
in the island; and, as the governor, 
general Lacrosse, was visiting the 
out-posts, the adverse party caused 
him to be seized, and torced on 
board a vessel which was lying in 
the roads. ‘The vessel, soon after 
her departure, was intercepted ‘by 
a british cruiser, and carried into 
Fort Royal, in Martinico. Fortu- 
nately tor the Fresch gener: ul, the 
British governor there had just re 
ceived the intelligence of the signa- 
ture of preliminaries of peace. He, 
therefor e, ! 


transact 


rons 


} 
> 
aent. 


however 
SPICces, a 


a formidable 


he abdicated 
governor to resum e the possession 
lice from which he had 
Sercibly dismissed. In the 
time the insurgent general 
sed from their em ploy- 
ments ail the white people: he 
municipalities 


: | 
sent back t 


ot the « 
been 
mean 

rd disn 
re-established the 
which pene al had abo- 
lished : placed people ot colour 
at the head of every department. 
Thus: he not only deranged the 
civil governn ent, but diso regal ised 
the army; while the white inhabi- 
tants ¢ ‘pected a2 few revolution 
which misht even deprive them of 
their property and existence. 

The mulatto chicitain did not, 
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however, it appears, abuse the 
power he acquired to the extent 
which was expected. The news 
of peace, indeed, probably con- 
tributed to restrain him from any 
further excesses: he saw no pro- 
spect of assistance from foreign 
powers, and it was only by made- 
rate conduct he could hope to jns- 
tify what he had done, or expect 
any favour from the consular go- 
vernmment. The force for the re- 
duction of the island, under rear- 
‘admiral Botivet and general Riche- 
panse, did not reach the island till 
the beginning wf May. On the 
7th, general Richepanse effected a 
Janding at Gohier, in the harbour 
of Pointe-a-Petre. ‘The gene- 
ral made dispositions for the at- 
tack; but they were ail unneces- 
sary. The people waited upon 
the quays, and received the French 
troops with shouts of Vive la Re- 
publique, Vive Bonaparte. ‘The 
troops then formed in the Place de 
Ja Victoire; when Pelagje presented 
himself before the general, and as- 
sured him of the entire submis- 
tion of the whole island. General 
Richepanse then ordered him to 
eause all the posts to be relieved : 
he promised to give orders aecord- 
ingly. In the mean time, word 
was brought, that a mulatto, of the 
name of Ignace, who commanded 
that of La Victoire, was not dis- 
posed to give admission. ‘The ge- 
weral, therefore, ordered the divi- 
ston detached against it to enter at 
the pas de charge, and secure Ig- 
nace and his party. The rebel 
chief, however, retreated by the 
ate opposite to that at which the 


rench entered. 
The day closed with this trans- 
action; and, in the night, the 


black troops were observed filing 
off m every direction towards the 
country. Such of them, however, 


as remained, were embarked the 
next morning for Basse-terre ; 

by contrary winds, and other im. 
pediments, it happened that they 
did not reach their destination ij] 
the 20th. Sev eral shot were fired as 
tne French passed Basse-terre ; but, 
on the first of this hostile appear. 
ance, the*eneral dispatched a boat, 
with a letter trom Pelagie, anda 
colonial officer as the bearer, Ag 
the boat did not return, the French 
troops were immediately landed, 
under the fire of batteries and mus. 
ketry. They were, however, able 
to make but little progress that 
evening ; but, in the morning, they 
forced the rebel position. A part 
of the negroes threw themselves 
into Fort Charles, and part of 
them gained the mornes on the 
left. On the 22d, at seven in the 
evening, the fort was invested by 
the French, and evacuated by the 
enemy, who gained the vicinity of 
Vieux fort. 

The total dispersion of the ne. 
groes immediately followed, and 
the island was soon reduced entirely 
under the power of the French. 
According to general Richepanse, 
but little damage was done to the 
plantations, which may be, in all 
probability, attributed to the good 
conduct of Pelagie. What was 
the fate of this man we have never 
learned ; but, from the conduct of 
the French government in other 
instances, there is reason to fear 
that he did not experience much 
of either honour or gratitude. The 
island, however, at continued 
peaceable, and, as it was not much 
distressed by the troubles, it has 
we believe, been tolerably pros 
perous. ; 

It was consistent with the base, 
the selfish, and unenlight 


policy of the consular government 


that no benefit should spring “ 
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f all the sufferings and alamiti ies 
French revolution had 
that human nature should 
in any single 


which the 

caux d; ; 
derive no advantage, 
s+ from all that French valour 
es ponwons' but that every an- 
cient abuse should be restored, 
rm than it 

d before. it was not, inde d, to 
be ex] vecte “d that Bonapar te, W hile 
he riveted the tetters ot slavery in 
country, should be 
more ndu! gent to the colonies. 
By a law passed by the ee 
body, therefore, on the 
Mar, slavery was re-established in 
all the French colonies on the same 
footing on which it existed previous 
to the year 17 593 and the slave- 
trade, and importation of negroes, 
were ordered to be renewed with 
all the encouragement and advan- 
taces which had been extended to 
that detestable traffic during the 
ancient regimen. 

The establishment of peace 
gemed to restore animation, in 
some degree, to the exhausted and 
depvemed republic of the United 
Provinces. On the 19th of De- 
ce ember, 1801, the Batavian coun- 
cls, for the arrangement of her 
pohtical concerns, were _ tilled, 
They were five in number, viz. 


on in a worse i eXiste 


rn m th 
the ut er 


councils of marine, of war, of 


finance, of the interior, and for fo- 
reign colonies. Acbout the same 
time, it was said, a negotiation had 
been Pro} posed at Berlin, under the 
m n ot France and Prussia, 
tor “ladanaifying the 
Orange for the loss of his private 
property. Had France been sin- 
cer mediation it must have 
seen attended with success: we 
are, therets Ore, inclined to believe, 

ver professions might 
be made by y th at government, they 
' itterly del isive, and directed 
the fecting of some political 


~~ 


ct in ?c 
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7th of 


prince of 
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purpose, in which the prince of 
Orange had no share. 

In some instances the Batavian 
government behaved with more 
liberality. They voted a large 
sum to the sufferers from the late 
invasion; and, in the month of 
August, an act of general amnest 
was passed by the legis! ature, Wi ith 
the ee only of those persons 
who surrendered ships of war or 
fortresses to the enemy in the 
course of the late war, should they 
be found unable to excuse them. 
selves before a council of war in- 
stituted for the purpose of an in- 
quiry into their conduct. 

The Batavian legislature was, 
about the same penod, employed 
upon some commercial plans. An 
exclusive privilege of the whole 
fishery off the Cape of Good Hope, 
Was granted to a company to be 
established at Amsterdam for fif- 
teen years. A proposal was also 
submitted to them for indemnity- 
ing the East-India stock-holders, 
The wmdemnity was to have con- 
sisted in the grant of an exclusive 
trade to China, and the advance of 
six milions to establish the trade. 
The proposal was, however, alto- 
gether rejected. 

In the month of September some 
intrigues took place in the Bata- 
vian army, which, by some, were 
considered as portending a change 
in the constitutton. In an inflam. 
matory libel, which was circulated 
to this effect, the names cf the ge- 
nerals Daendals and Dumonceau 
were mentioned as countenancing 
the project. For the discovery 
of the author of this libel the go- 
vernment offered a reward of 1G00 . 
gold riders,—more than 10001, 
sterling. In the mean time the 
French papers, with that ominous 
interference which has always cha 
racterised them, presumed to re. 

commend 
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4 commend a chtef as she only means 
: ef reconciling the diferent parties. 
fe it was obvious es this insidtons 
h ‘ recommend 1OR had no reterence 

' mn 4 : 
to the former stadtholder, or his un- 
fertunate fumily. The views ot 


Ronaparte. thercf. re, who evident- 

ly aspired to universal dominion, 

conld not be mistaken; yet sulla 

> in rree of mystery hangs over this 
transaction. The French ambas- 

sador arrived at the Hague on the 

“th of October. In the mean time 
i generals Daendals and Dumon- 
ceau made a solemn declaration 
to the government, disavowing all 


connexion with the libel in que- 
stion, and asserting that the senti- 
Thents it contained were directly 
“ opposite to theirs. At the same 
if time, five or six superior officers, 
; who were suspected of having 
: come to the Hague on purpose to 
. asyst at the intended revolution, 
r | received an order to join their re- 
spective corps, on pain of being 

+ committed to prison. 
‘hehe Such is the only account we 
eS have been able to chtain of this 
x extraordinary transaction. By one 
i party it has been been supposed 
j that the discontents m the army 
4 were fomented by French tmfiu- 
2 : ence; by the other, that by the 
; influence of the French ambassa- 


dor they were subdued. The first 
consul of France, who generally 
has known when to proceed, and 


when to cesist, might probably 


4 not consider the circumstances ot 


to his views; and mivht deter, to 

a more convenient opportunity, 

the acceptance of the sovereignty 
of ji 1; lh: ind. 

Calamity and ruin, i every in- 
stance, appeared, indeed,. to wait 
; on a connexion with France. We 
i have already noticed the imtention 
of the first consul to appropriate to 


4 

: i the times as altovether favourable 
- 

4 


se foe ical 





himself, as an integral part f 


" : 
what he chonses to cal] t 

= Li. ] the Fr och 
repupiic, the ire and h 


”” . > “eT 
pag ge YU %y « rrtory of F i *edmow, 
Whether he mr baie 
ro epee 
SLUICES rt mis cou IV, O! aa 


c U'1s@, aileeted the spitits of the 
wh fr réunate monat ch, We are no 
mormed ; but, on the 4 of June, 
he, by a solemn act, a bdicated the 
throne of Sardinta mn favour of hs 
brother, tne ee ot Aost 2. Ema. 
nuel stil! retained the ti itle of ki 
bu t retired to one of his 5 palaces at 
Rome, to seek, in chscurity ¥> thet 
peace which he had not e) joyed 
while the functions of that Otkee 
were united with the title. 

Amo ng the arrangements for the 
bencfit of Europe, it w as necessary that 
the little Ligurian republic should 
be new modelled, accord ny to the 
ideas of political perfection whic 

the first consul had imbibed. The 
constitutton imposed upon it differ. 
ed little from ‘that of the Italian 
repubitc. ‘Lhe government waste 
be vested in a doe, whose func 
tions were to endure for six years, 
and a senate of thirty member, 
one third of whom were to b 
chanzed every two years, Three 
colleges are established, as in the 
Italian republic,—-the landed pro 
prietors, the learned, and the com 
mercial. They are to meet every 
two years, and te present lists for 
the election of the senators. Th 
senators choese a doge from three 
candidates prese nted by the col 
leces. The men:bers of f the coleges 


ao 


are tor life. 

7 . . ” 

Lhe sittiaes of the coLeres ae 
not to be hi eer than ten days; 
and they a:c to essemble in die 
rent miners. . nolie religiaa 


as th: : onef d ne state. A naval 
bai was not neglected 


by e mrst nsul: Genea 8 
bound to support two sups a 
Tt gee 


GK 


-— 9 
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two frigates, and four 


s 50,000 
of. the members 
macistracy, COOO 


the other, scnators, 


wever, who 
vere forced 
he French 


#.i* 


me 


four historians. Yet the 


custom, the werent of 
p - 


a , 
* peopie, te imper- 
I the aristocracy 3; 
mildness with whi 


nents were adminis 


al vices were lost 
v families in 
‘rs ot the State were vest 
Cf mtented Wi 
witbout abu 
to their ext 


he people, who never fclt 


using them 


eB , 
ion, did not s em to remem Pa 
ne gh 
iblic lide rty had been sur- 


he hands of an oli- 


garchy. 
= b | . 
Switzerland was too near a a neigh- 
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bour not to be swept along in the 
ali-devouring vortex of the French 
revolution. The moderation of 
gencral Montesquieu and the first 
republican commanders, spared the 
suppliant confederacy, and reserved 
the victim to, per thaps, a more cruel 
fate. While there yet remamed 
any thing specious in the conduct 
ot the F re ach, the progress of thew 
principles outstripped that of their 
arms; and an impatient and im. 
prudent love of innovation, in some 
of their members, facilitated the 
subjugation of the Swiss cantons to 
the views of France. From that 
period the varying fashions of the 
French government were servilely 
followed by the satellite republic. 
While France had a directory, 
Switzerland was also under the 
dominion of a directory. But that 
government, such even as it was, 
did not perfectly accord with the 
views of Bonap: irte. In the be- 
inning of the year, therefore, @ 
constitution (the word, when applied 
to foreign politics, is now become 
a ntfisance) was prepared for this 
country, nuthe cabinet of the Tuil- 
leries. It was accepted by the 
senate, and pro mul g: ited ahout the 
end of February. The tollowing 
are the k adin; _r r teatures of this new 
ci -- ee 1 
¢ Helveti epu! slic is one— 
Every citizen h: 1s the right of sitting 
in any canton of the rept thlic, and of 
exercising all the civil and political 
rightwin the sare: manner as the ci- 
tizens of the canton. Berne is the ca- 
pital of Helvetia. The Helvetic ter- 
ritory is divided intoY] cantons. The 
= istic al propertyy, in general, 
an be employed only for establish- 
ments of relign us instruction, or of 
charity. There is a central admi- 
nistration of the republic for the 
exercise of the national sovereignty, 
and an administration of the can- 
tous. The administration of the 
CaltuRs 








z ‘ 
; cantons 1. composed of a diet anda 
; senate. The &-t 1s formed by a 
4 union of representatives from ail 
£ the cantons, in the tollowi mg pi 

wis 4 portion: Berne six; Zurich two; 


bi 

x 
r, 
a 

{ 


: . . 

Lucerne five; Usi one; Schwitz 
‘ ] 97 .? 

three; Underwaldcen one; 4U ONC; 

Glaris one; DOICUTE LW Tribc ure 

iy three; Basie two; SLafihausen one; 


, 
a ‘ 1 ° 
soppen ¢l (WO; Saint-Crall four > 


Mf fie a 
: ; urgovit tO; Argovia two; Ba- 
den two; Vaud four; Grisons one; 
Tessin three; Valaistwo: Total, 
: fifiy representatives. The mem- 
bers cf the diet remain five yearsin 
omice. The diet is to uassembie 
regul irly- every year on the Ist 
i of March. It shall be extraordi- 
4 narily convoked by the senate, 
r When the majority of the eantons 
i require it, or when itselt stull judge 
¢ that measure necessary. "The pre- 
: sident ot the dict shali be the lan- 
‘ damman who is not in office. He 
4 has a casting vote, in case the votes 


shall be equally divided A depu- 
tation of tour members from the 
is senate shall assist at the diet, and 
L- shall take _ t m ITs deliberations, 


<a 


- 
Bie 


: wile 
4 ? bui Wit hout | Hat aright to vote. 
+ t . ? . 
/ 1] ge scnste is ccr p Ose dl or two 


1 a a Ripe. Pet Pe 
anda ryaNs, LWO star sors OF 
licutenants, und twenty-six coun. 


\ 


sellors. Fach cantonmust have at 

4 least one member init. The senate 
forms projects of laws and regula- 

tions, and submits them to the sanc- 

tion of the cantens. The two lan- 

dammens und their Heutenants 

‘ have the eee reien adnirs. 
The senaie names and 
matic agenis, On a propositien trem 
the Jandammans. The landam- 
man in office is to receive a salary 
of 16,000 livres, Swiss CUTTENCY 3 


Sane 
res als illite 


Pe 


ave 


> Reem 


.. 


, 
the second luidaninan, his two 
heutenants, and the members of 
the petty council, 6000 livres; those 


Se ee TOS Te Ramey tet to aa 
pod : 


oe 


: 
er of the senate, 4000. The senate 
rb may adjourn for three months. 
net During this interval the petty 
ey 
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council exercises the eX€CUtin 


Lhe forrner constitution, Upea 
he Freneh i 
th rrencn 1¢ model, was but little 
accepiabie to the Swiss ;~ but the 


wiiletinidl acintit dak a ‘. 
present was so completely hostile ty 


all ov ancient habits and sent iments 
it afree people, that it could scarcely 
be cai among the em Wi th any 
devree of “cordiality. [t is somewhg: 


A however, that, un 
all these circumstances, the cong, 
means as it is called, was ger erally 
cepted in the greater cantons, and 
the governimi at Was actually esta. 
blished. It was in the Pays-de-Vand 
that symptoms of disaffection were 
first publicly manifested; but che 
presence of a French army soon 
quelled the discontents. In the 
three cantons cf Schwitz, Un, and 
Underwalden, the opposition was 
conducted with more regularity, 
and threatened more serious cens 
quences. ‘The magistrates, accus 
tomed to act according to the mat. 
ims of a free gov ernment, instead 
oi opennig rey isters m the manner 
proposed by the first consel, openly 
put the new constitution to the 
vote. hey caused it to be read 
in the cl irches im ~~ di ately afier 
divine service, and inv ‘ited those 
vho approved tt to — to the 
chi IT, to inscribe their names 12 
the registers: but not a man offer 
cd to stir from his place. AtGlang 
also, and in several other communes 
of Lintz, the magistrate Ss, at te 
earnest. solicitation of the peopl 
uffered them to mect in com 


—) 


> 


mimes, and the result of these 
semblies was the total rejection ot 
the new cons titution. 

A considerable part ¢ of the sum 
mer was passed in threats and rt 
criminations between the new ge 
vernment and the refractory 
tons, and in preparations on the part 
of the latter. Notwithstanding & 
inferiority of their force, hee 


men 
ed 


ol 
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men appointed commanders, — 
ed magazines, and prepared to take 
the field. General Andermatt, and 
con mussary - general Keller, 
against them. But, 

‘iting for the attack, on 

¢ \ugust the insurgents 

and carried the post, of 

h was occupied by a 

¢ carbineers; the cap- 

¢ which, and about thirt) 

men, were killed in the action. On 
he 7th of September, however, a 
susp nsic n | of arms ane agreed 
up fle which Was Ons) to oe broken 
upon } ' notice. ; in tie 
mean time the cant ns ot Glans and 
Appenzel, u ol ba- 
den, and a part of the Grtsons, 
ined the contederacy in 
opposition. That of Zug mani- 
fested the same spirit. At Zurich 
the former chiets of the canton 
held private conferences, and pre- 
vailed so far as to shut the gate 
against the picked troops of Le- 
man. As soon as he was informed 
ef these events, general Andermatt 
lett Lucerne, on the 42th of Sep- 
tember, with all the troops and ar- 
fillery inthe place. He arrived, at 
night, before Zurich, and summon- 
edthe town. The commandant re- 
ferred the summons to the muni- 
cipality; and the general began 
immediately to bombard the town 
with shells, of which he fired one 
hundred and sixty. His ammunition 
was, however, soon expended, and 
he had with him not more than 
two thousand men. At nine in 
the morning, therefore, he offered 
to suspend hosulities, provided a 
a ot the town was put into his 
ands. At six ale an armis- 
bce was concluded. The attack 
on Zurich seemed to be the signal 
for the patriots to assemble for its 
defence; and, among others, the 
old general Steiner, upwards of 
eighty years ef age, entered the 


> 
t 
three days 

a nae ; 
two caustricts of 


v} niy } 
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city at the head of 300 men. While 
the city was declared by the go- 
vernment in a state of war, it pro- 
ceeded to declare equally against 
the government, and added six new 
embers to the municipality. 

The revolution of Switzerland 
seemed now to proceed with ra- 
pidity. ‘The landamman Dolder 
was torced to resign. Three citi- 
zens of Berne, and two of Zurich, 
proceeded to his house on the kSth, 
and presented a form of resignation, 
which they insisted on his signing. 
‘They afterwards forced him into a 
carriage, and carvied him off as a 
prisoner to Jegisdort, three leagues, 
rom Berne. While these events 
were in agitation, the cantons ot 
Baden and Argov ia took arms, the. 
peasantry rose in a mass, and took 
Brugg and Lensbourg. Aloys Re- 
ding, a man who had distinguished 
himself in defending his country 
against the first invasion of the 
French, was nominated as chief of 
the insurrection. On the other 
hand, it was agitated in the senate 
to remove its sittings from Berne 
to Lausanne, but this motion was 
over-ruled. 

In this state of affairs the exist- 
ing government took the infamous, 
ealesion (a resolution for Which 
they deserve the curses of their 
country) of appealing to France. 
The first sinister omen to the pa- 
triots, was the fall of Zurich, which 
was obliged to capitulate, being 
injured yin many places by red-hot 
balls, which were fired into it. To 
compensate this loss in some mea- 
sure, Fribourg re-constituted itself, 
and joined the confederacy ; and it 
was asserted by the patriots, that, 
the convention of Zurich saved 
Andermatt and his whole army 
from being taken prisoners. Be 
this as it may, the capitulation of 
Zurich was amply compensated to 
the republicans by the gran 
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of Berne, which took place on the 
8th of September. It was the 
result of an obstinate action, attend- 
ed with some bloodshed, under the 
walls of Berne. ‘The insurgents, or, 
as they are more properly termed, 
the republican troops, were com- 
manded by Messrs. Watteville, 
D’Erlach, and Effinguer. and con- 
sisted of the peasantry of Argovia, 
Soleure, Oberland, &c. The troops 
of the government fired from the 
ramparts, and the peasants threw 
some balls mto the town, which, 
Hiowever, only damaged the town- 
house. M. Effinguer was intro- 
duced, with his eyes bandaged, to 
a parley, but nothing satisfactory 
was concluded. At length, after a 
severe combat at one of the gates, 
the usurping government was 
forced to capitulate. M.Watteville 
was introduced into the city, wear- 
ing the red and black cockade, the 
ensign of his party ; and the terms 
were avreed on. by him and the 
Jandanimman Dolder; the substance 


of which was, that a suspension of 


arms should immediately take 
place; that the town should be sur- 
rendered to the republican troops ; 
agd that the existing government 
should retire to Lausanne, under 
safe convoy, with such of the pub- 
lic records, and other moveables, 
as could be conveniently carried 
with them. General Andermatt, 
and the troops under his command, 
were included in the convention. 
M. Watteville was, on the 1th, 
named commander in chief, and 
waited on the French minister, 
Verninac, who, it is said, gave him 
a most obliging reception. 

In the mean time the city of 
Arau surrendered, on the ]4th, to 
the army of Erlach; and Soleure, 
on the 17th, to a party of Argo- 
vians, without firing a gun. An- 
dermatt was abruptly recalled from 
Zurich before the capitulation of 


Berne, and left that city in mAs 
session of his heavy artillery: whit 
closely pursued by Reding ; 
found himself between that oan 
and the troops which CaBiquered gt 
Berne, and must inevitably haye 
been destroyed, had he not beeg 
included in the capitulation, The 
extled members of the government 
arrived at Lausanne on the 
and were followed from Berne by 
So Founda Spanish ministers, 

n patriotic party were no sooner 
established at Berne, than they 
issued a proclamation, leaving the 
inhabitants of the several cantons 
at liberty to choose and regulate 
their local governments, and re 
commending a liberal and rational 
plan for the regulation of the Hel. 
vetic confederacy ° 

Ve should have recorded these 

events with more spirit, and much 
greater pleasure, had our ardour 
not been damped by the melanchely 
reverse which awaited the brave 
patriots fot Svatzerland. Among 
the various acts of atrocity which 
will transmit the government of 
France to the execration of pos 
terity, perhaps there is scgrcely ang 
of a darker shade than the violent 
interference which we have now to 
relate. If any one principle of po 
litical morality remained unvin- 
lated by the French revolution, it 
was the right cf every nation t 
determine for itself on the mode in 
which it should be governed. Even 
this single principle was now to be 
overthrown ; and the French were_ 
determined to prove to the workd, 
that there was no act of myjustice 
which they were not prepared to 
commit. We have already noticed 
the appeal made from the existwig. 
government of Helvetia (who weres 
indeed, tlie creatures ot Bonaparte) 
to the cabinet of St.Cleud. They 
were well assured that they would 
not make their appeal in vuia; > 
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-arcely ma ide before it was 
On the 20th of Se ‘p= 

pr clamation was issued 

. frst consul of France, ad- 


nS 


essed to the i 
lence which no free man can 
ith any tolerable pat tience. 
Ie is t he edict of a Tibermus or a 
Cali gula, to a revol lted province 
He commences with rep roach ing 
them for the factions which extsted 
among them. In the year ten, he 
sates, at their desire the French 
troops were a wn; but their 
different parties then e mbraced the 
opportunity of renewing the trou- 
bles. In a style of hypocrisy too 
obvious ne . to pr woke indigna- 
} s, that he had intended 
itertere in their affairs, but 
ed his resolve. He 
was determined to become their 
meadator, and his mediation should 
be efficacious. He then proceeds 
to dictate his terms. These are, 
that, within five days, the senate 
shall meet at Berne; all the au- 
thorities that have been constituted 
shall cease to meet; the collect ing 
of arms to be at an end; the cor ps 
under the government (lately ex- 
led) to be the only troops in arms 
—all the rest to be disarmed; and, 
lastly, that deputies from the se- 
nate, and trom each of the cantons, 
should meet at Paris. 
The msolent mandate of 


ul Was deli vered b 4 


he now revo! 


us adju- 
nt, general Rapp, to the « ited 
ite at Lausanne, on the ev aide 

» 3d ot October, yt usi 

1 along the whole 


a ry dec 


alter an 
line, in 
lared f r the pa- 
| while the senate 


Veal 


1 1 
«tually deliberating on al 
. 


oat 
ak ete 
nate inst intly issued a proclanra- 
100, on in 4 its s ose di vs ely ETail- 
ude for a favour which, we may be 
assured, Was not unexpected. On 
tie Cvelmng of the 6th, the patriets 


isv2. 


'? ren . } 
. removal 


» Ge neva. 


Swiss, In a style ot 


corresm 1enee with 
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at Berne were cfficially apprised of 
this infamous proceeding, by a 
courier from general Rapp. The 
committee received the message 
with a silent dignity becoming 
their character and situation. After 
some pause, and a short consulta- 
tion, they replied, that they could 
not give a decisive answer to the 
proclamation, till they had referred 
It to the dict at Schwitz, which was 
alone charged with the direction 
of the affairs of Switzerland. 

But, alas! what could the diet, 
in such circumstances, be expected 
to do? It addressed an official ap- 
peal, on the Sth of October, to the 
first explanatory of its 
i at and its views. It stated, 
that the movements which took 
place in Switzerland, proceeded, 
not fron party, but from 
a general sense ot the rights and 
the necessities of the Swiss nation; 
that, so tur from aiming at any 
violent innovation, the universal 
wish v peace, and a mild and 
equal government ; l that they 
had no doubt of arriving at that 
essential object of social ord ‘r, the 
moment their will and their efforts 
should cease to be fettered. 

Such was the expiring effort of 
Helvetic freedom ; otter this, 
my thing procl: timed 1 e triumph 

f brute force over patriotism and 
reason. ‘The troops of 
gents were 
l7th of October, 
sumed the possessi 
tucir distress the patricts 
appealed to the honour 
ot the European 
court of Vienn 


consul, 


al spirit of 


} 
7 r 
OT, 


tne masure- 


nal j } } ~ ! 
dishunded; and, on the 


at refu ed to hold any 
: them. Grea 
Britain alone attended to the voice 
of oppressed and « utrage rd Tibcrty. 

On the 12th of Octobe, Mr. Moore, 
of the secre lary of state’s ice, 
who had offictated as private secre. 
to lord Comwalis in the ne- 
~B’ gotiation 


ent 
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t 
t9 


ery ae 
Che doom was sea 


th 


pe n at Amiens, v Ss disp utch- Of the proceedings ef that con. 
ed | 


ir Swit rer]: nd; but 1 arr ved sulta it will be a part of our task, 


o late hit 2» any co TF or in the cucceed) * . 
» fate to drruse any comtort, o7 in the succeeding ve 
~ . ; ’ . a : ar, to give the 
effect any beneijicial change. detail. . For the present let it suf. 
led. To secure fice to say, that, for whatever lenity 
e execution of the consul’s une the patriots of Switzerland ma 


' ; : - : 
perious commands, before the con- have experienced from the co 


} 


clusion of the month of October they may consider themselves 8 


th 


é 


e whole of Switzerland was in- indebted to the spirit and coy 


undated by a French army to the of Great Britain, who first inter. 
amount of 30,000. On the 28th, posed a barrier to his overwhelm. 


th 


e diet of Schwitz dissolved itself, ing ambition, and reduced him te 


utter having entered a solemn pro- at least an appearance of modera, 
test against whatever measures tion, by finding him employmeggs 


sh 


co 


< 
ould be adopted by the Swiss in another quarter. 
nsulta at Paris. 





CHAP. XII. 


Consequences of the Peace. Relative State of Great Briiain and France. Basis 


for a Commercial Treaty. ll Policy of Mr. Pitt as a Financier. Re 
pusnance of the French Government to Commercial Arrangements. see 
M. Otto, and Appointment of General Andrecssi as Ambassador to Eng 
Vast Acc: ssions to France from the War. Progriss of Despotism in Franc, 
Project for a Legion of Honour. Extraordinary Proposal in the Tribunate. 
Propcsal for El. cting B. naparte fi r ten additional Tears—For Electing bim 
for Life. Manly Conduct of Carnot. The Example not followed. Powe 
of naming his Successor. Votes of the People. Rejoicings and Address 
on Bonaparte’s Election for Life. Decree of the Legislative Body respecte 
the Legion of Honour. Decree of the Government. Appointment of Jo 
Bonaparte as Commander in Chief of the Legion of Honour. Project fore 
new Constitution. Outline of ihe new Constitution. Critical Observations om 
the new Constitution. Foreign Alliances. Peace with Algiers. Treaty with 
Turkey. Treaty with Russia. German dndemnities. Imperial — 
Convention between France and Russia relative to the Indemuisies. Vi 
aud premature Occupation of some German Statics. Miecting of she Extracts 
dinary Deputation of the Empire. Imperial Rescript. Answer of the 
mediating Powers. Cenel.sum voted—Not ratified by the Emperer. 
French Remonstrances. Supplemental Plan of Indemniiics. Protesi of the 
King of Stveden. Preliminary Declaration of the Emperor relative 
the new Plan of Indemnitics. Annexation of Parma and Placentia & 
France—Contrary to the Lreaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Conclusum ado 
in Conformity to the Plan of the mediating Powers. Assent of the Emperor. 
Can lading Reflexions. 


Eley peace concluded between on the firm basis of cordiality. 


Great Pritain and the French Many circumstances in the conduct 


government (for it is too flagrant of the French cabmet indicated a 
an abuse of words to call it a re- degree of jealousy which was "4 
public) was far from consolidated mosi hosule; whee the people b 

ea 
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each country seer ed to act under 
the influence if. , muti: ual apa tlo My, 
and destrous of CON igt =~ 

jivron the heostultt es mv hich th ey 
had been engagt d. 4 Itv ould | slave 
been the best ot policy in both go- 
yernmenis to have cultiv ated these 
friendly dispositions evinced by the 

i to France it 


ople would 
ople, arc 
- e t } a eee) bf adva 


\lagvecous. 
Perhaps there are no 


‘ os 


two nations 
mmercial in- 
terests are so litile at variance, not- 
withstanding their vicinity, as 
France and Englan d. The termer 
is a great + ag scultuval, the latter a 

community. Both 


in Europe whose ¢ 


reat ¢ n¢e 
aan mi. LACTUTCS, but ‘they. are 


The la- 


s) t a as do not inter rt re. 
titude of each countsy rescribes, 
ina manner, the natural limits to 
the a “acter, and industry 
of its inhabitants. Strength and 
assiduity are the characteristics of 
those who approach the northern 
boundaries ot the temperate zone ; 

ile the genial climate of south- 
ern Gaul invites its mhabitants to 
less laborious exertions of inge- 


18, Cli 


e 
il 
the | 
nuity, and supplies them with the 
Mat terials. The wines of lrance 
afford a useful counterpoise to the 
natural productions of Britain; and 
while we supply them with the 
coarser and more substantial arti- 
cles of manufacture, they might be 
perm itted to “i tribute amo ne their 
northern neighbours the more ele- 
gant ornamen its of female 
their silks, laces, and emb 
In snc) commerce there would 
scarcely be room for jeak SY 5 and 
a litte consideration w hd soon 
enable men of any intelli rence to 
adrust the tanitt of the tvo coun- 
ves, mer ely by consuitin’ the ge- 
nius and manners of their inhabi- 
tap t; 

On the part of Great _ Britain, 
there is reason to beli ieve th wre Was 
hot any mdisposizion to the nego- 


attue— 


roideries. 
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tiation of a free and liberal treaty 
of commerce. _W ‘hy it not 
desired by the ench government 
can only be ass vod to one of two 
motives, iginera ce or perfidy, The 
first consul either do thbted his ca- 
pacity to treat upon equ: al terms, 
or he harboured designs inconsiste 
ent with the prosperity of E land. 
Time will explain this mystery. 
But a military government, and a 
soldier at the head of that govern. 
ment, is always a misfortune to a 
country ; since there is always dan- 
get that ambition will take that 
course in which it has been accuse 
tomed t gratification, 
We are searceiy of opinion, with 
some modern politicians of consi- 
derable repute, that the former 
treaty of commerce between France 
and England would have afforded 
a proper basis for a new one. That 
treaty was formed too much on 
the narrow prejudices which had 
governed the commercial inter. 
course of the two nations previous 
to its formation. More sacrifices 
ought to have been made on both 
sides. ‘The staple commodities or 
manufactures of England are no 
longer the same as fitty years ago, 
while those of France remain al- 
most stationary. The wines of 
France are of an inferior quality to 
those of Portugal: those of both 
countries Cuglit, therefore, to have 
been imported into England at 
least upon an equal footing, and 
both u: such duties as were 
merely necessary to protect thie spi- 
rits of our own colonics and the 
brewery of Great Britain. But Mr. 
Pitt’s administration was Soe 
a miseryble shuffie, a came of dise 
cordant measures. When he re- 
duced the duties on wine so as to 
discourage smuyeoling, and prevent 
the necessity of manufactn ing 
sweets from the raisins of Spa 
and the Mediterraneap, he oad 
2B2 


Was 


meer 1 
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the part of a wise financier. When 
he fnid such duties again on the 
commodity as to encourage both 
smuggling and frauds, he showed 
that he was run to the extent of his 
capacity in the science of finance, 
and wanted genius to devise a tax 
which would neither operate to the 
discouragement of commerce with 
friendly nations, nor to the disad- 
vantage of fair and honourable 
traders. 

Again, the silk manufacture is 
no longer an object worth the at- 
tention of the British povernment. 
If France would have received our 
cottons of various denominations, 
her silks might safely have been 
permitted a tree sale in England. 
Both nations would have been 
greatly benefitted and enriched by 
such a reciprecation. Not one 
fourth of the foreign laces which 
are used in England is entered at 
the custom-house: an article so 
easily secreted can never be made 
a subject of prohibition. Besides, 
the making of lace does not rank 
among the manufactures of Britain, 
hough it would have been a great 
object with France, and particular- 
ly after the accession of the Nether- 
Jands to that empire. We mention 

‘these as a few articles among many 

concerning which arrangements 
might have been made to the great 
advantage of both parties; but 
the change of times would have 
warranted a revision of the whole 
system of commerce. 

A commercial treaty upon libe- 
ral principles would have been a 
bond of union between the nations, 
and would have operated as a means 
of preventing future wars. We 
cannot but lament that the inexpli- 
cable policy of the French govern- 
ment appeared uniformly hostile 
to such an arrangement ; and acted 
with a petty jealousy towards Bri- 
tish commerce, as if such mighty 
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fabric could be overthrown by é 
few missile weapons of no wei 
or moment. It might be th 
negligence or inattention that 
crees, made in the time of war, and 
at the worst period of what has 
been emphatically termed the reign 
of terror, were continued in forces 
and the impertection of the French 
code of jurisprudence may be aj. 
leged in excuse for the outrages 
and* injustice to which our mer. 
chants and traders were ex 
But a decree, prohibiting the im 
portation of British manufactures 
on the left bank of the Rhine, ex. 
hibited dispositions altogether un. 
friendly ; while no Yne advance 
was made on the part of France 
towards lessening the restrictions 
upon the English commerce with 
France ; nor were even the repre. 
sentations of their own merchants 
to this effect, treated with any at- 
tention, though their 
were immediately calealaala tor 
the benefit of their native country, 
Though, however, no intimate 
connexion was established between 
the nations, yet the common inter. 
course and reciprocity of general 
civilities continued te subsist-be 
tween the respective courts. The 
continuance of M. Otto. as the m- 
presentative of the republic in this 
country, would have been agreeable 
to the people of England; and it 
was with some surprise, not Uh 
mingled with chagrin, that they 
heard of his recal. The embassy 
was first offered, by the fin 
consul, to his confidential friend, 
general Berthier; but general An 
dreossi was at length ap 
though he. did not arrive in E 
land till the November following. 
Against his conduct, we 
1othing can be alleged ; and he 
was received with cordiality and 
treated with respect while in Eng 
land. But the appointment fe 
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] Peace, Was CcT- 
apparently 

urt of St. James’s 

rpation of lt aly, “aS it 
properly termed, by the 
-onsul of France ; yet, it is 
supposed that the British 
could observe with an in- 


e such an accession of, 


tT, though it did not consider 
it as | ent moment to break 
the negotiation. The increase of 
territory and ot power to France 
itself, was necessarily formidable 
toevery surrounding state; though, 
as Mr. Fox pointe sly ob- 
served, “ France was indebted for 
her aggrandisement to the war, 
and not to the peace, oe. sterity 
vill scarcely credit, that, in a war 
of ten years, and against the most 
powertul combination of the Eu- 
ropean states that per chaps was 
ever formed, France a quired, by 
ratified treat eS an extent of terri- 
tory of four thousand five hundred 
square miles, with an additional 
pop lation of four millions three 
hundred and eighty-one thousand 
ene hundred and : sixty-eight inha- 
bitants ; comprehending Savoy, 
Nice, Avign non, the Austrian Ne- 
therlands, "Gen eva, and all the 
German pessessions on the left of 
the Rhine; to which we may add 
Parma, Placentia, Piedmont, and 
the island of Elba, comprising 
tobably a population of nearly 
million more. Besides this, 
her government exercised an un- 
limited controul over the whole of 
Italy, th the United Provinces, the re- 
pubitc ot Gen and, perhaps, 
Spain, Nzples, and Sicily. Sucha 
power was iy oe regarded only 


wb the mo: y apprehensions : 
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and the danger to be apprehended 
from it was gveater, when it was 
observed, that, instead of a repub- 
lic, Bonaparte had founded a mili. 
tary tyranny; and when, not con- 
tent with - exorbitant authority 
he had already seized, itwasremark- 
ed that the most rapid advances 
were making to the most confirmed 
despotism. 

Perhaps the formation of the le- 
gion of honour, as noticed in a for- 
mer chi iptery may be considered as 
the first indication of this system. 
Combinations of military men can 
never be favourable to iO general 
liberties of a state. The reasons 
were plausible for the institution of 
the order of Cincinnatus in Ame- 
rica; but the penetration of Mira- 
beau marked it as the germ of a 
most odious and formidable arise 
tocracy ; and the good sense of the 
United States led them to re ject an 
institution, which could be produc- 
tive of no essential good to the im- 
mortal defenders of their liberty, 
and might be the source of much 
evil to the republic. But the first 
consul was not long content with 
thus covertly undermining the little 
chance of liberty which the consti- 
titution of Sicyes had lett to the 
French people: he found them 
well disposed to the yoke, and he 
determined to press it by open 
force upon their necks, 

England, and all Europe, was 
astonished at the insidious insolence 
of a proposal, made in the tribu- 
nate on the 6th of May, to decree 
some striking mark of the gational 
gratitude ta Bonaparte, What 
had he done which they had not 


oxerpaye | in a ten-fold proportion ? 
The soldier who fights bravely the 
hattles, of his country, ts paid for 

his services, and performs only 


the duty he had undertaken. The 
reneral who gai ns victories, gains 
ame for himself, and is Gikchel, 
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by the spcils. But on Bonaparte 
the French naticn had conferred 
uch more: they had given him 
all they could, and much more 
than they cught,--they had gi 
him, or rather permitted him to 
usurp, the soverricnty: they had 


‘ . ’ 
raised a priva itizven te the 
rank of a migh y¥ ; te. What 
had Bonaparie ck nore than 


|-treated Pichepru a man vho 


Vas SacTi ‘ed to the hase amh.tion 


MM. reau, Mai sel — cre than the 
i] 
. 


of an at ‘ful rival, and to the cae 
price of a nation with wer pub- 
lik ingratitude seems to have 5 
rarded as the first of virtues. 
¥ thi nm I m tney 
had given a throne. whom they 
had lavished a revenue greater 
than that which is ¢ yed by any 


of the lawful sovereigns Of Eu- 
rope; this man, who revels in 
the palaces cf an ancient rece of 
ilustrious ki S$; on this man, 
truly,,they are called to bestow 
some further mark cf national 
respect! Oh! degraded nation! 
who banished all vour first heroes 
and deliverers, and have made an 
absolute monarch of an upstart, 
who founded his fame and his 
achievements vn their antecedent 
Libours ! 

{t was easy to perceive in what 
quarter the prepesal eriginated, 
and it would net bave been difh- 

cult to divine in what this mark cf 
Hiner tol respect was to consist 3 
but, if any doubt Lad been enter- 
tained, the brench were not 


left lene in suspens resolne. 
thon was order dd, on the same day 


m which it was proposed, to be 
transmitted to the cons *rVative 
senate, the Ie ris slative body, and 


the government. The senate found 
re 


no dificulty in deciphering the 
object cf the message 
they had received 3 and, on the 
6th, they decreed that “ the maik 


intent and 


: , uf) be his iPr 
tion T r another te ‘ years, Ute 


cceame those tor which } 
een sendy dacioss'? a 


The new * digs ity was received 
by the first consul with that 
ler nity oi gre ‘mace ¥v 1th which 
ambitio'!s men receive thar cf 
which they have been most anzions 
ly desirous: he teld them « that, 
accordins to /r: own inclinat: ns, his 
putlic Lye wouid have terntinated 
the moment the peace of the world 
was proclaimed; but thar ev 
aitent n to the g lory 2 hap 
ness of a cit zen hor COAG, 
when the interests of the state og 
the public kindness called upon 
him. ” He, he ‘WEVET, ck c tned at. 
cepting the title until it should be 
sanctioned by the pos ‘lic voice, 
To this end, tt was decreed that 
registers she bat De ¢ med in the 
diferent departn » ‘or imserib. 
ing the votes cf the citizens on the 
subject. The project, it must be 
confessed, was \ timed; for the 
nation, had their suifrages even 
been free, would scarcely have re 
jected any request hich might 
h ive ora fied the man whom they 
rerard a as the anthor of the bless 
inz of peace. It was, however, 
not likcly to meet wes any objec: 
tion: the Z rilit: ry Were too Strong, 
and the people too we ik, to admit 
of any dist bedi nce or hesitation as 
to the Coma 1ands of their superior. 
But the vanity and ambition of 
nsul were not so easily 
satisied as even his a! dject flatter. 
CTS Stt} sed: heti » the registers 
were opened, dutel re, to receive 
the suffr aces of the nation, the 
gue stion was cha L wre l, al nd, i, in the 


new form, h sie od—* Shall hoe 
parte be elected cons: i fer Ife? 
In the abject circumstances of the 
French nation, and under the a 

mediate coercion of a large ™ ih 


the first ce 


— « 


~ 


rena 


of = 
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eary force, nes rative suffrages were 
not to be expected. At a time 
when the guthor of a tragedy in 

uments ot liberty 


which some sen 
were introduced, was banished to 
some of the 


og 1, and when s¢ 

spectab le of the generals 
were pu ut under arrest, to have op- 
out, the wishes of the consul 
would have been to se: ul the ruin 
of the daring individual ; it w ould 
have been immediate ‘death, or 
under a more lingering 
f igeons of the Tem- 
pie, or the deserts of Cayenne. 
Those whose consciences, or whose 
pride, would not allow them to 


most 


death 


form, in the dur 


pay court to the government, re- 
the positive 
they mivht 


5 
have been, were inderstood as a 


wane 


mained silent; 


- ea 
mraZeS, however few 


sanction in this farcical 
representation of popular election. 
"Lhe exam iple was set to the peo] ple 
by the men in office, —the tribunate 
One di 


suLicient 


the legislatur es &c. 
ng voice only was found in the 
former,—that of the brated 
Carnct. Immediately after hi 
signature lic “| have sign 


. « 
my own proscript 


alle 
ceit 


wrote, 
} lis 
ends exerted thet influence 
th him in vain; but 


" . . 
rey igor ; 


UevVised al 


101. “ 


their inge- 

1 expedient at once 

save his honour and protect his 

a new regis ter Was pri - 

cured, in which th 

Carnot w as tot lly < 

example Roman firmness was 

ollow ed | by only one othe al pet- 

» and that solit: ry instance was 
petty clerk in the treasury. 

The success which attended the 
ambition of the first consul in every 
progressive ste Pp, seemed < nly to en- 
Cou ragehimto still cre: iter exertio ns 
and more formidable strides. He 
left the nation no time to cool or 

rate, if to Frenchmen deli- 
could have been of service: 


nidied. This 


r 
it 


signature of 
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as each of the measures 
permanence of 


rapidly 
for securing the 
his power had been hurried 
through the constituted authori- 
ties, they followed in such quick 
succession that they actually over- 
took each other; and, betore _ 
registers could be forwarded, 

the reception of signatures, to od 
different departments, they were 
charged with “a further striking 
mark of the national gratitude,” 
expressed in the modest question, 
on which also the suffrages of the 
nation were to be collected, “ Shall 
Napoleon Bonaparte be invested 
with the power of naming his suc- 
cessor ! 

It required, however, either a 
degree of assuj ance ¢ f whi h even 
the first consul did not find himself 
possessed, ar it was apprehended 
that the source th e first 
proposal originated mig] e laid 
too publicly open; or some kind 
of opposition was feared, should 
this happy after-thoucht of the 
consul, or his family, be brought 
forward through the medium of 
the tribunate, the se ate, or 
legislatiy 

genious dev 
adopted 3 n 

true ; but wi il 
France? Some of 


whe ec 


the 


inferior 


‘nts of the government were Ine 
structed to add to their signatures 
the desire that Bon iparte might 
choo his successor, On _ the 
streneth of this circumstance, the 
mayor of Paris, 

tion doubtiess, tran 
pretects al 

the additional question ° hich we 
have stated above. Without the 
least inquiry into the seainaedin by 
which the people of France -were 
cited to decide on a subject of im- 
portance, the question was entered 
on the registers, and the votes 


2B+4 ceived 


ave 


his OWN SUP CS = 
mitted to the 
the other communes 


res 





: 
ta 
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tee or myer tee | 
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Ne 





by of os Suis: te 
ceived as if the measure had been 
sancuoned by le vrishati autho 
rity. 

In the mean time addresses 


poured in to the ge 
probation of the ire, in that 


. : : a 
truly burlesque strain ot which 
} 


iment in ap- 


only the french nation is capabie. 
ore °.° vom , . 

Lhe citizen f S50} 1s, Dy their ore 
gan, the municipal oincers, carnest- 
lw tepoutaa tm he erciuced fr th 
fy enfreated to be excused from the 
éedious process of giving their votes 

. ! < ~- 


on the question ; they requested to 
be led into the Champ de Mars to 
give their assent by general accla- 
mation ; and another address, from 
the soldiers of Paris, transmitted 
by general Junct, added to the 
wish of a long lite to the great 
consul—* that he would indeed 
live long, if all those who love 
him, could, with their signature, 
add a portion of their own lives to 
prolong his!” ‘The language of 
addresses, however, does not al- 
ways speak the sentiments of the 

The citizens, even cf Pa- 


Pp ople. 
ris, appeared backward or negli- 


grent to give their signatures ; and 
we have been credibly mtormed, 


that, at one of the notaries’ (with 
whom the regisfers were deposit- 
ed), in one of the most frequented 
districts of Parts, the signatures on 
the sixth day dai not eaceed nine, 
only tour of which expressed the 
wish that Bonaparte should name 
a successor, While the registers 
continued open, a scarcity of bread 
happened at Paris; and this was 
believed, or represented by tl 
government, to be an artifice of 
the disaifected, to interrupt the 
loyalty of the people, and to pre- 
vent it from displaying itself in 
the mock-election. 

The slowness, however, with 
which the suftrages were collected, 
appears, at length, to have awak- 
ened the apprehensions of the go- 
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vernment; and, in all the 


- 
mecnts, 


every engine and Instry. 
ment was at length employed t» 
compel the lower orders to ¢ 
the registers. It was the 29h of 
July—that is, nearly two Months 
from the tume the registers wer 
opened—beiore a COMMUnIcation 
was made by the Fovernmest to 
the senate of the result. There 
gisters were submitted to the in. 
spection of this body: they were 
ref:rred by them to a select com. 
mittee ; and, on the 2d of August, 
a senatus consulium Was issued, de. 
claring, what may be termed the 
state of the poll. The report jus 
tified what we have previously 
observed : out of a population of up. 
wards of 25,000,000, only 3,577,259 
could be prevailed upon, by all the 
exertions of the government, to in- 
sertbe their names ; of these, -how- 
ever, 3,568,185 voted tor the que- 
stion—that is, that Bonaparte should 
be consul for life. 

The act of the senate was pre. 
sented to the first consul on the 
following day; and Bartbelemy, 
the president, disgraced a respect. 
able character by being the organ 
of a gross piece of flattery to a 
man who had been the decided 
enemy of liberty. ‘The first consul 
replied, with his usual hypocrist— 
«“ The life of a citizen belongs to 
his country. The French people 
wish that the whole of mine should 
be devoted to them—lI obey their 
will!” He obscurely, however, 
hinted something like a divine 
richt to this station, an observed, 
that “he was called by wim from 
cvhom all things emanate to restore 
upon e& rth justice, order, and equa 
lity.’ The event was celebrated 
with the hizhest magnificence @ 
Paris; and, on the evening of 
4th of August, the palace 
conservative senate was superey 
illum 
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Addresses of con- 


. ' 

“sy ~_ 
umunated. ; 
= } were presented trom 


ylation 
different courts of the conti- 

. of Europe; and even the em- 

r of German} was humbled 
join in complimenting 

my " of his family and 

throne. 
The 
gion of honour Was not accomplish- 
‘ed, while the other still more im- 


project for instituting a len 


sortant transaction, which we have 
sen relating, was in. agitation. 
The court ot the Tuilleries might 
not consider it as the most politic 
step t complete the measure, and 
to fill up the lists, while the hopes 
of those who aspired to become 
members of this new order of no- 
bility might be turned so much 
to the advantage of the consular 
views, and when the resentment 
of unsuccessful candidates might 
have caused an opposition which 
lt have proved fatal to them. 
project Was, however, intro- 
duced to the legislative body, on 
the lath of May, by Roederer, one 
of the counsellors of state. He 
recommended it as a means of pre- 
serving the grandeur of the French 
republic, and protecting its terri- 
y. Notwithstanding peace had 
been so lately concluded, he re- 
minded them of the probability 
that it might be speedily violated ; 
and it is remarkable that both he 
and Sahire, another of the consular 
orators, pointed directly, in terms 
which could not be misunderstood, 
to a rupture with Great Britain: 


much was said of * the jealousy ot 


a ral nati, which formerly 
armed against France the whole 
earth”—and “let us not dissem- 
ble,” continued Sahire: “ the 
wounds of self-love are sometimes 
he vied, but the scars still remain.’”’ 
_ the project (and projects, in the 
Sumb Jegislature of France, are 
“4's, sunce they cannot be moditied 
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or altered) expressed, that “ the 
legion was to be composed of a 
grand council of administration, 
and of fifteen cohorts. There shall 
be assigned to each cohort national 
property bringing an annual pro- 
duce of 200,000frances (about 50002 
sterling). The first consul is, by 
right, chief of the legion, and chief 
ot the grand council of administra- 
tion. Seach cohort shall be com- 
posed of seven grand officers, YO 
commandants, 3U officers, and 350 
legionaries: the members of the 
legions are for life. The pay of 
each grand officer shall be 5000 
francs (about 200/. sterling), and 
each officer L000 trancs (about bol. 
sterling), and of each legionary 
250 francs (about 102. sterling). 
These sums shall be taken from 
the property assigned to each co- 
hort. Each individual admitted 
into the legion, shall swear, on hig 
honour, that he will devote him- 
self to the service of the republic, 
the preservation of the integrity of 
its territory, the tefence of its go- 
vernment, and of the laws and 
property they have consecrated. 
All military men who have re- 
ceived arms of honour, are mem- 
bers of the legion. Those, also, 
who have rendered eminent ser- 
vices to the state in the war of 
liberty!!! and citizens who, by their 
knowledge, talents, and virtues, 
have contributed to establish or de- 
tend the principles of the republic, 
or caused justice and the public ad- 
ministration to be respected, may 
be nominated members.” 

After this, it appears that the 
government conceived the task of 
putting the order into execution to 
devolve upon itself; for, on the 
12th of July, by an arret dated 
from the palace of the government, 
the first consul decreed to the fol- 
lowing effect: “ Ist, The great offi- 
cers, chiefs of cohorts of the legion 
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of honeur, shall, in coninnction 


with the counct!s of adirinustration 
of their cohort, mianave the whole 
of the property appt priate 1 to the 
lezion, of wi tever kind 1 may be, 


5] 


which shall be found within the 
departments of the d 
ing to the cohort. 2dly, All the 
members of the cohort shail be 
paid every three months, by th 
treasurer of the cohort, agreeably 
to the lists made out by the in- 
speetors, and upon seeing the cer- 
tificates of their being alive, which 
shall have been previously inspect- 
ed by the chancellor of the coho. 
Sdly, The treasurers of the cohorts 
shall, every ten days, inform the 
treasurer-gencral of the state of 


. . 7 
their finances, as weil as of the 
, 1 73 


wants of the cohort, agreeably 
to the lists of inspection. Mhly, 
The treasurer-general of the legion 
shall, every three months, make 
known the wants of each cohort, 
shall propose the means of pro- 
viding for them, and give in an 2e- 
count of any aliorations that may 
happen in the funds in conse- 
quence of excess or deficiency in 
the receipts of each cohort. Sthly, 
In erder to carry the above articles 
into execution, the director-general 
of the national domains shall give 
a detailed account of the total pro- 
duce of all the national property 
belonging to the legion of honour, 
in the department and district of 
the cohort. ‘This statement shall 
he transmitted to the grand coun- 
cil of the legion on (Ist Vende- 
miaire). 6thiv, In estimating the 
revenues arising frem estates be- 
longing to the cohort, the estimat- 
ed value of buildings destined for 
the use of the establishment, shall 
not be comprehended. All the 
estates belonging to the cohort 
shall be farmed. 7thly, The pre- 
sent leases shall be im force tll they 
ate all expired; and the money 


from them shall be added ty 

a casury of the cohort. Bthly, The 
leases shall be renewed, in the cote, 
try, one year, at least, before they 
expiration ; and in towns, os 
months before their ernest 

Ohiv. The lote «) *piration, 
Vtaly, The kk ts shall be announced 
a mouth betore, by bills posted up 
im the usual places. The time ang 
place of sale shall be pointed ong, 
Ir shall be conducted publicdy be 
fore the council of administratiog 
of the cohort; and the persons 

pointed to regulate the domains, 
and the registering of the same, 
shall postpone the sale till a futur 
day, if di putes among the bidders 
shall render it necessary. 10thly, 
The act shall be drawn up bya 
notary, in the usual form, before 
the council of administration. The 
expense of the double expeditions 
shall be defrayed by the former, 
ilthly, The council of administra. 
tion shall impose on the purchasers, 
as much as possible, such condi. 
tions as it shall deem most advan 
tageous. It shall require a suff. 
cient security. It shall divide the 
lots in the most advantageous man 
ner. 12thly, When the reparation 
required, either relative to the chief 
place and the hospital, or the diffe. 
rent buildings employed for the 
use of the cohort, shall exceed 900 
francs, an estimate shall be drawn 
up, and it shall be preceded by an 
adjudication in the usual form. 
Such repairs shall be always aw 
thorised by the grand council, and 
# report shall be made of them by 
the chancellor of the legion. 1Sthly, 
‘The treasurer who shall have paid 
the amount of the reparations 
shall be bound to report the ¢st+ 
mates and the receipts of the work- 
men, when they have been perform 
ed by contract: with regard t 
these made in conformity with the 
terms of sale, he shall report, be- 
sides the receipt of the auctioseers 
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particulars « f 
er oT the accept- 
l‘chly, The 
cohort shall, at 

wy pay the v ilue of 

isthiy, All the judicial 

liners shall be authorised 

e g “nd council, and carried 
. the name of the gi and ¢ ficer, 
re the cohort, and sanctioned 
wacellor of the cohort. 

The persons chosen for 
‘nistration of the domains, 
cellor, to 
of the 
the 
‘, the titles they 


lative to propert’ be- 


wer et, th 
ited m the a 
‘ation of the conort, 

J 
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7 


th , = 4 Tt: ch ere Su. vl 
. if 4 n to t} o same ° CONe 


late, and the different 
a paseehge nee 

re ti i7thiy, iae 

charge d with the exe- 


an a ee 


: 


of the present decree, which 


2 & } sell P 
»inserted in the bulletin of 
” 


aecree Was ft 


—- « 


17 ? 
owed by an 


~ 


3 iARe Tecisiry o2 if de. 
ive sittines ot the council of 
, dated the 18th of July, which 
expressed, that, “ after the convo- 
cation of the consuls, the council 
met, at noon, under the 

lency of the second consul ; 


> | . 
‘d consul wa present. 7 he 


‘ 


I 
to the election 
t the grand cthceers, who, by the 
terms of the law of the 29th Kio. 
were to be chosen among the 
liors of state. After the no- 
Land scrutiny had been 
ugh, the choice fell on 
oseph Bonaparte, who had 
ity-erght votes. ‘The second 


citizen 


ven 


‘ 
e 
c 
twe: 
€ 

1 


t 
tsul announced that 
soseph Bonaparte was elected grand 


y, “er ww bs 4 
encet, member of the grand coun- 


©! ‘ f administration of the legion 
@ honorr, and charged the secre- 
tary-general of the council to trans- 
mut to citizen Joseph Bonaparte the 
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extract 


f the proces verbal of his 
nomination.” 

‘Thus the consu!ar throne was 
not only made permanent, but an 
order of nobility was created for 
its protection ; and at the head of 
that order was placed the nearest 
relation of the consul. Yet the 
usurper (for it is no abuse of lan« 
guage to employ such a term) 
could not, it appears, regard his 
authority as safe and consolidated, 
while a chance of liberty existed, or 
while any power was left in the 
state which did not immediately 
emanate from himself. He who 
boasted that “he was called by 
heaven to restore, upon earth, jus- 
tice, order, and equality,” not satis« 
fied with a constitution which invest- 
ed him with the power of arbitrary 
imprisonment, arbitrary banish- 
ment; which destroyed the press 
and gave a military government a 
hast of spies at its disposal, a 
police more severe than those nn- 
der the most tyrannical of the 
monarchs, and judges dependent 
on his pleasure for their places: 
he is not satished, while a vestige 
of power remains in any other 
hands but his own, or a trace of 
independence in any class of the 
people. 

The constitution of Sicyes, every 
reflecting person must have con- 
sidered sufntiently arbitrary for all 
the purposes af Bonaparte; at least 
as such we always regarded it; 
aud it does not appear that it 
furnished any means of obstructing 
his designs: yet, in even thiswretch- 
ed code of military authority, he 
finds too much of the spirit of liber- 
ty, and it must, therefore, be an- 
nulled. What ts not less singular, 
is, that while the first consul, on 
the late occasion, appeared so anxi- 
ous to obtain the popular sanction 
to his own election, an entire altera- 
tion, not of a particular branch, 
but 
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but of every d ‘partment of a 
government, and the fundamental 
jaws of the community, was issued, 
on the sole authonty of the senate 
alone, with no appeal whatever to 
the sense of the te ple, or evento 
the mock legislature with which 
the tormer cons titution had in- 
daiged the prejudices of the na- 


tion. 

ft was evident that the preceding 
measures, the election of the cone- 
sus for itfe, and the lesion of ho- 
hour, were only bran Des ¢ fa vTcat 


sysiem which was to have its co . 
summation im the present act of 
the senate. It must have been 
Jong prepared, and was issued only 
on the Sd day after the nommation 
of the consul for life had been 
made public. It was imtroduced 
to the senate as a prope! from the 
council of state, on the #h of Au- 
zu isi, and, strange to relate, in the 


nals of a people alling them- 


selves rational, nay, boasting of 


being oP it was adopted in the 
sitting of a single day, and pro- 
mulg: ited to the people as a senatus 
consuilum, or po oi the conserva- 
tive senate ! 

lt censits of ten titles or chapters. 

The Ist expresses, that each j paris 
diction of a justice of the peace has 
a cantonal assernbly; that each 
cantonal district, or sub-pretecture, 
has an electoral college tor the cir- 
cuit or district; and each depart- 
ment an electoral college tor the 
department. 

The od evards the CANTONAt 
assEMbLIES, Which are to be coni- 
Pose of all the citizens domict- 
fiated in the canton. The frsi 


eonsug nonainates the presidents ct 


the cantonal assemblies. Their 
functions continue for five years, 
and they may be re-appointed ‘in- 
definitely. Each of them is as- 
sisted by four imspectors; two of 
them the oldest, and two of them 


Lc 
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the most heavily taxed of the ci. 
zens. The assembly is to be é. 
vided into sections. The press 
appoints the presidents of heat 
tions. The cantonal assembly te, 
turns two per ‘SONS, Out ot whom 
the first consul no Minates the } 
tice of the peace and 
in like manner, who hol 
places for ten years. -In cit one 
teaizit WE) persons, the cantonal 
assenib! y | mesents two pe TSONS for 
each in the mrmmicy pal coun, 
i baat mb¢ rs of the municipal 
council are n, bY eac h cantonal 
assempb! in 2 list of one hus. 
the svosi heavily taxed j Rm 
the cante The municipal cou 
cils are renewed one ha uf m xa 
years. ~The first cons rud chi 1OOSES the 
Mayors and assist: its, at the ara 
cipal councils, who remain ive 
years, and may be re-appoint 
‘Fhe central assembly nominates 
the electoral coll: ze of the circuit, 
or to the electoral college of the de 
partment. The mennhens of the 
electoral colleges must reside ia 
their respective circuits or depam 
ments. The government convokes 
the central assemblies, fixes the 
time and the object of their mete 
ing. 
3d. The-evecrorat COLLects 
of the cireurts have one member 
torevery SOU inhabitants: the mum 
bers cannot exceed 200, 0, no See 
than i}. The departmental cob 
lees have one mem her for every 
1000 inhabitants: the ey cannot, how. 
ever, exceed S00, nor be less than 
20. The men hers of electoral 
collevres are for life. Ifa member 
be denounced by government, the 
ce lege 1S invited. to manifest its 
opinion thereon Three-fourths of 
the members are e necessary to ex 


him. A member loses his place 


dre Jd wi 


by being absent three times wi 
sufficient cause. The presidents a 
electoral colleges ave appoamest 
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she first ecnsul. They name, them- 
selves, two im pects Ts and as rf 
tary. To form the e:ectol oF 
leges of the department = 
drawn up, by the i pnists cf > 
nance, of 600 eae a 
heavily taxed ; ad from this list 
the cantonal assembly shall select 
the members to be appo inted' to 
the departmenta il college. The 
frit COfts a may ac ld to the electoral 
‘colleges ot circuit, ten members 
from the legion of honour; to the 
the elect: ral ¢ lege of department, 
twenty, ten of whom are to be 
taken from the thirty most heavily 
taxed, and ten from the legion 
of honour. The electoral colleges 
of cireuit present to the first con- 
sul twd citizens tor each vacant 
geat in the council of the circuit. 
The councils of circuits are renew- 
ed by thirds every five years. The 

electoral college of the ‘de ‘partment 
presents two citizens, to form 2 list 
trom which the senate is to be cho- 
n; also two members, to form a 
list from which the legislative 
body is to be chosen. The meni- 
bers of the legislative body cannot 
attend the electoral colleges to 
which they belo mg; other public 
tunctionanes may attend and vote. 


ilS- 


The electoral co lleves can ¢ nly 
semble by the order of the zovern- 


ment, and can only take cog- 
nisance of such seage us are pre- 
scribed by the government. lf 
they e ceed their powers, they may 
be dissolved by the government. 

#th. The consuts are for life: 
they are members of the senate, 
and act as pre sider nts. The second 
and third consuls are appointed by 
the senate, on the presentation of the 
first. For this Urpose, ON a va- 
cany, the fir ul presents; and 
> het accepted, a se- 
the third presentation 
TaUst, ho wever, be accepted. If 
the first consul chooses A: games bis 


- Ean 4s 


st com: 
uU the Person he 
cond, &e.: : 
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successor. Oathgto the republic are 
to be taken by the consuls, and all 
other officers of state. Ir the per- 
scn named as his successor by the 
first consul be net appointed, or it 
he neglect to name one, the second 
and third consuls nominate one, 
&c. and, as above stated, the third 
nomination ts definitive. The suc- 
cession must be declared twenty- 
four hours after the death of the 
first consul. 

Sth. ‘The senate, by organic 
senatus consulta, regulates the « On- 
stitution of the colonies; ev ery 
thing not provided for by the cons 
stitution ; interprets: the articles of 
the constitution. By ordinary se- 
natus consulta it suspends the func. 
tions of juries; proclaims depart. 
ments out of the protection of the 
law ; determines when persons ar- 
rested are to be brought before tri- 
bunals; annuls judgments; dis 
solves legislative bodies, ke. A 
simple majority determines an or- 
dinary senatus consultum; for an 
organic senatus consultum two 
thirds are required. The projects 
of all senatus consulta are discussed 
previously by a privy council ap- 
pointed by the first consul. The 
hret consul ratifies treaties with ad- 
vice of —_ — The first 
ul nominates fo urteen to come 
plete the number r of eighty senators, 
from a list chosen by the electoral 
colleges. The members of the 
gran d council of the legion of ho- 
nour, are necessarily members of 
the senate. The first consul m: ays 
however, nominate any distinguish- 
ed persons to the senate, without 
being presented by the electoral 
co Hegre s: the numbe ry however, 
is not to exceed 120, The senators 
may be consuls, ministers, &c. 
‘The ministers have seats, but not 
votes, in the senate, unless they be 
senators. : 

Gth. The counserroer sof 
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are not to exceed the number of 
ifty. The council ts divided into 
sections. ‘The ministers have seats 
and votes in the council. 

"th. The rectscative Bopy is 
chosen from the departments in 
proportion to the extent of popula- 
tion, &c. The departments are 
divided into five series. The pre- 
sent deputations are classed accord- 
ing to those five series. ‘They are 
to be renewed in the year to which 
each series is referred. The go- 
vernment convokes, adjourns, &c. 
the legislative body. 

8th. The rraisuwatr, inthe year 
18, is to be reduced to 50, and, 
until this time, those who go out 
are not to bereplaced. The legis- 
lative body and tribunate, on dis- 
solution, are renewed wholly by 
the senate. 

Oth. For the apwinistTRATION 
of susticr there shall be a grand 
judge, who has a place in the se- 
nate and council of state. He has 
the superintendance over all ti- 
bunals and justices of the peace. 
The tribunal of cassation, where he 
sits as president, has a right of cen- 
sure and discipline over all other 
tribunals. The tribunals of appeal 
have a superintendance over the 
cetvil tribunals within their jurisdic- 
tion; and the civil tribunals over 
the justices of peace of their di- 
strict. The commissioners of go- 
vernment to the tribunal of cassa- 
tion, superintend the tribunals of 
appeal and criminal tribunals. ‘The 
tribunal of cassation is appointed 
by the senate on the presentation 
ef the first consul, who presents 
three candidates tor each vacant 

lace. 

10th. The first consul has the 
right of PARDONING. 

The first consideration which 
must strike every reflecting person 
who peruses this constitution, is, 
that, since the whole power of the 


state is ultimately and ashi 
vested mt the first consul, 
other provision and institution jg 
superfluous and unnecessary, Thy 
electoral assemblies, the legislating 
body, the tribunate, and even the 
senate, are perfectly pn 

they are thereft re only ane 
expense, burden, and trouble to 
the community; and answer tw 
purpose whatever, but to CCH stitute 
profitable sinecures for the de 
ants of the government. Th 
only bedy that seems possessed of 
any thing like authority, is thes 
nate. To that body the congj 
nominates immediately no less thag 
fourteen members, besides 

up all furure vacancies, from lists 
indeed, presented by the electord 
assemblies. But in this mode th 
number of the senate can onlpe, 
tend toeighty ; whereas the cons, 
by his own absolute authority, ea 
nominate trom that number tothe 
number of 120: and he is notm 
stricted in this nomination by any 
rule but age; for the cualificatig 
of being distinguished by servis 
or by talents, means exactly wha 
ever construction he pleases to.pu 
upon it. 

It is obvious, too, that in hisper 
son are vested all the functions and 
attributes of an absolute monank 
His appointment is for life, withowt 
the smallest responsibility or cm 
troul. 

The sovereignty is also made 
hereditary in his family, anda 
without the advantages of a rege 
lar succession: he is thus inv 
with a privilege which ts denied 
the ancient sovereigns of Europ 
for he neminates, at du pleat 
whatever branch of it may be mat 
subservient to his views. Thus 
French people, and the French tt 
ritory, may be disposed ot by 
like “any common chatte. ls 
other governments, the system 
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hereditary succession s adopted 
to prevent tne evus an | ae 
which must occasionally happea 
when there is not an estabhshed 
order. The people, and even the 
reigTung monarch, know who is to 
be the future sovereign : there 1s, 
therefore, no room for intrigue, to 
engage the affections of a super- 
anquated prince; nor for the open 
violence of a disputed succession. 
Some of the more arbitrary of our 
ancient monaztch 9 endeavoured to 
establish the dangerous pt 
disposing of their dominions by tes- 
tament; but the people, or the’ par- 
liament, alway s corrected the dan- 
gerousinno\ auon; and they show ed, 
that the law and custom of the em- 
pire were above the authority « f the 
executive power. When one of the 


princes of the continent, in the last 
century, affected a similar disposi- 
tion, it was resented by the other 
nasi of Europe: it occasioned a 
r 


ng and bloody war; and the ar- 
rangement of the deceased monarch 
was at length acyuiesced in, for the 
sake of peace, and for maintaining 
the balance of Europe, and not in 
acknowledgment of the principle. 

Constituted as all the public au- 
thorities are by this constitution, it 
would, perhaps, have been nuga- 
tory to have lodged in any other 
hands than the executive powcr, 
the right of taxation; yet We must 
allow, that, where the government 
is arbitrary in other respects, a de- 
gree of controul, vested in some 
other place, has always been found 
to mitigate its severity. Even the 
weak and disputed privilege which 
was claimed by the parliaments of 
France, under the old government, 
Was found occasionally to have 
Suutary effects. In this instance, 
thea, the French have evidently 
but by the revolution, while they 
have neither gained the trial by 
My, the prevenuen of arbitrary 
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arrests, the liberty of the press, nor 
any one of those points which are 
characteristics of a free govern- 
ment 

The first consul, by this consti- 
tution, we have said, is invested 
with every prerogative enjoyed by 
the most despotic sovereigns. He 
pardons criminals at pleasure. He 
makes war and peace; ratifies all 
treaties. He nominates all the in- 
ferior officers, from his brother 
consuls to the mayor of a canton. 

le convokes and dissolves all the 
deliberative bodies, from the as- 
sembly of a canton to the legisla- 
ture itself; and prescribes the subjects 
on which they are to deliberate, to the 
exclasion of every other. He has the 
power of making a majority of his 
own creatures in all these bodies, 
even in the electoral colleges, to 
which he can at pleasure add 
thirty members. 

The iron chain of servitude is 
clenched by the military, who are 
formed into a distinct body, invest. 
ed with high privileges, under the 
immediate nomination and controu) 
of the consul; and yet they are 
officially introduced into all the 
other departments of the state, 
which they may help to controul. 

But the most execrable feature in 
this code of tyranny, is the admi- 
nistration of justice. A grand judze 
is appoimted by the consul, whe 
presides over the tribunal of ulti- 
mate appeal, and has power of 
censure-and discipline over all the 
other tribunals, Thus the puny 
and independ-nce of justice is destroy. 
edatoneblow. ‘The French juries 
are a burlesque upon the institp- 
tion, being stationary and per. 
manent, and not chosen by lot; 
yet even this imperfect imitation of 
British jurisprudence is only ence 
mentioned; and that is with re. 
spect to the power vested in ano- 
her body, of suspending iss functions. 

Such 
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Such are the blessings which 
France has gained by this fatal re- 
volution—a revolution which has 
cost cceans of blood, and a torrent of 
individual misery. ‘The people have 
lost many incidental parts of the 
old system, which served to soften 
the rigour of despotism; their an- 
cient laws and established usages; 
their parliaments, their nobility ; 
and, with respectto the power which 
is vested in their present tyrant, it 
has been well observed, that Louis 
XIV. never enjoyed a fourth part 
of this power, and that Cromwell 
did not dare to usurp it. 

While Bonaparte thus assiduous- 
Jy established a despotic authority 
in his own states, he fortified it by 
alliances with all the powers whose 
authority could add weight to his 
cause, and who were willing to 
countenance his usurped dominion. 
Even the contemptible state of Al- 
giers was not overlooked. From 
the neglect of paying the custo- 
mary tribute, or, in the diplomatic 
language of their piratical states, 
“ making the accustomed pre- 
sents,” some depredations had been 
commitied on the commerce of 
France. It was necessary to put 
a stop to these proceedings ; and, 
as the first consul considered that 
an armed negotiation was more 
likely to be successful, with such 
a power, than one according to the 
usual forms, the French ambassa- 
dor, Hulin, was occompanied by a 
force of six sail of the line. So 
powertu] a mediation was not to 
be resisted; and the consequence 
was, a full concesston of all the 
demands of France; not, however, 
without some complaints, on the 
part of the dey, that the usual con- 
tributions had been omitted. 

A treaty of peace, commerce, 
and alliance, was also concluded 
in the course of the summer with 
the Ortteman Porte. By this trea- 
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ty some advantages were Frinad 
by the French, Particularly the 
tree navigation of the Black Seq, 
Nothing, however, it is al 
was contained in the treaty ons 
dicial to the interests and com, 
merce of Great Britain; om the 
contrary, every right and privi 
conceded to the French merchants 
was also stipulated for in favoyy 
of the English. 

But the most important power 
with which the French govern. 
ment, at this time, connected itself, 
was Russia. The treaty was at 


first reported to consist of ap alli. 


ance purely commercial; but ¢ 
was not long before it appeared 
that it had a different object, or, 
at least, embraced a wider scope 
of action. It was soon evident that 
it bore some reference to the pree 
ceedings of the deputation about 
to be assembled at Ratisbon, and 
that the influence of these 
powers was to controul the delibe. 
rations of that body in the dist. 
bution of what were called, by per- 
haps some abuse of language, the 
German indemnities. 

In a matter where so many 
jarring interests were implicated, 
where states and princedoms were 
to be disposed of, where the lesser 
powers were to be, sacrificed t 
compensate for the losses of the 
greater, we cannot wonder that 
the proceedings should be slow. It 
is not, then, surprising, that nothing 
effective was done tll the I7the 
July ; when the emperor transm#t- 
ted a rescript to the dict at Rats 
bon, stating, that he had not ceased 
to occupy his attention with 
means of terminating the ampor 
ant business of the peace 5 but that 
he found that the principal partes 
interested had applied, in the mea 
time, to Russia and France, 
solicited the mediation of ’ 
powers, i order to obtain the i 
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demnities of which they were de- 
grouse In consequence of which, 
Russia proposed to open prepara- 
tory negotiations at Paris. In Fe- 
bruary, he adds, he had given full 

wers and instructions according- 
Soon after, however, a con- 
vention was concluded, without his 
participation, between France and 
Russia; and it was desired that hisim- 

rial majesty would direct the dis- 
cussion and definitive arrangement 
according to the constitution. To 
this effect he had resolved to con- 
voke, as soon as possible, the depu- 
tation already nominated by a re- 
solution of the dict; and had ap- 
pointed baron de Hugel commis- 
sary on his part, and the baron de 
Schaut, sub-delegate ot Bohemia. 
The reseript recommends them to 
proceed according to the constitu. 
tional forms, and calls their atten- 
tion particularly to the indemnities 
to be assigned to the grand-duke 
of Tuscany. 

On the 23d of the same month 
the decree of the imperial commis- 
son was forwarded trom Vienna to 
Ratisbon, ordering the deputation 
to assemble, as speedily as possible, 
at that city, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the sub- 
ject of the indemnities. On the 
zist ot July, the declaration agreed 
upon by France and Russia, was 
communicated by the former of 
these governments to the conserva- 
tive senate of France. As this 
state paper is of considerable length, 
and much embarrassed with the 
usual forms of official papers, it 
will be only necessary to select the 
principal points as to the plan of 
the two powers for the oahie 
indemaities, which were as follows. 

They proposed to assign to the 
archduke, grand-duke, for Tuscany 
and its dependencies,—the archbi- 
Hopric of Saltzburg, the provostship 
a Bers:olsgarden, the bishoprics 
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of Trent and Brixen, that part of the 
bishopric of Passau situated beyond 
the Itz and the Inn, on the side of 
Austria, with the exception of the 
suburbs of Passau and a line of 
500 toises, and the abbeys, chap- 
ters, and convents, situated in the 
above-mentioned dioceses. The 
above-mentioned principalities shall 
be held by the archduke, on the 
conditions, engagements, and re- 
lations, founded on existing trea- 
ties. The said principalities shall 
be taken from the circle of Ba- 
varia, and incorporated in the cir- 
cle of Austria; and their ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdictions, both metropolitan 
and diocesan, shall be equally sepa- 
rated by'the limits of the two cir- 
cles. Muhidort shall be united te 
Bavaria, and its equivalent in re 
venue shall be furnished from that 
of Freisengen.—To the ci-devant 
duke of Medena, for the Modenese 
and its dependencies,—the Brisgau 
znd the Ortenau.—To the elector 
palatine of Bavaria, for the duchy of 
Deux-Ponts,—the dnehy of Juliers ; 
the palatinate of the Rhine; the 
marquisate of Berg-op-Zoom; the 
lordship of Ravenstein, and others, 
situated in Belgium and Alsace; 
the bishoprics of Passau, with the 
exception of the part given to the 
archduke of Wurtzbourg, subject to 
the reservation hereafter-mentioned; 
of Bamberg, Aughsted, Freisen- 
gen, and Augsbourg ; the provost. 
ship of Kepton; the imperial towns 
of Rothenbourg, Weissembourg, 
Windsheim, Schweinfort, Gochs- 
heim, Sennefield, Allthansen, 
Kempten, Kantheuren, Memin- 
gen, Dinkenshul, Nordlingen, Ulm, 
Bopfingen, Buchorn, Waugen, 
Lentkirch, Ravensbourg, and 
Alchshausen; and the abbeys of 
st. Ulric, Irsee, Wengen, Socflin- 
gen, Eichingen, Ursberg, Rochen- 
bourg, Welleabiansen, Otsbenron, 


and Katsershenm—‘i'o the king of 
2¢ Prussia, 
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Prussia, for the duchies of Cleves 
(on the left of the Rhine), and of 
GC ueldie,—the principality of Mors; 
the inclosures of Sevenaer, Knissen, 
and Mahlbourg: and for tolls of 
the Rhine and the Meuse,—the 
bicshoprics of HUldesheim and Pa- 
derborn; the territory of Ertort, 
and Unterglichen; Ej:tchfield, and 
that part of Trefort near Mentz; 
the part of the bishopric of Mun- 
ster situated on the right of a line 
drawn from Olphen, through Mun- 
ster, to Techienbourg, the two 
towns of Olphen and Munster 
being comprehended under tt, as 
wel! as the right bank of the Erebs, 
as far as Lingen; the imperial 
towns of Mulhausen, Northansen, 


oe 


den, Quedlinbourg, Etlen, Essen, 
and Iverden.—To the princes of 
Nassau, as follows: To Nassau-Fl- 
singen, for the principality of Saar- 
bruck,—the two-thirds of the county 
of Saarwerden; the lordship of Ott- 


weiler, and thatof Lahr, inthe Orte- 
nau; the remainder of the electorate 
of Mentz, to the right of the Mein 
(with the exception of the grand 
bailiwick of Aschaffenburg), and 
those parts between the Mein, the 
county of Darmstadt, and the 
county of Erbach; Caub, and the 
remainder of the electorate of Co- 
logne, properly called (with the 
reservation of the county of Alt- 
wied ) ; the convents of Selingenstadt 
and Bleidenstadt; the county of 
Sayn-Alten-Kirchen; atterthedeath 
of the margraye of Anspach, the 
villages of Soden and Soultzbach. 
To Nassau-Weilbourg, tor the third 
of Saarwerden, and the lordship of 
\irchen-Poliauden,—the remain- 
der of the electorate of Treves, 
with the abbey of Arnstein, and 
that of Marienstadt. To Nassau- 
Dillenbourg, fer the indemnity 
given to the stadtholder, and the 


eomainsin Holland and Belgium,— 


the bishopries of Fuldt and 

the town of Dortmund, with the ah, 
beys and chapters situated Withig 
those tcrritories.—To the 

of Baden, for his part of the coug, 
ty of Sponheim, and the lands ang 
lordthips situated in the Luxem 
burgh, Alsace, &c.,—the bishans. 
of Constance ; the remains of the ki 
shoprics of Spire, Basle, and Stra. 
burgh; the palatine bailiwicks ¢ 
Ladenbourg, Bretten, and Heidel. 
berg, with the cities of Heidelberp 
and Manheim, &c.; the impers 
towns of Offenbourg, Zell, Hy 
mersbach, Gengenbach, Uberlig. 
gen, ~ Biberach, Pfulendorf, anj 
Wimpfen; the abbeys of Schwar. 
zach, Franenalb, Aller-Heili 
Lichtenthal, Gergenbach, 
neim-Munster, Petershausen, and 
Salmanswerser.—To the duke of 
Wirtemberg, for the principality 
of Monttelliard, and his possessions 
in Alsace and Franche-Comté,—th 
provostship of Elwangen; theabbey 
of Zwisalten; and the impenal 
townsot Weil, Reutlingen, Eslin 
Rothwell, Giengen, Aulen-H; 
Gmeindt and Heilbronn.—To the 
landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, for &, 
Goar and Rheinsels,—the Monk in 
closures of Amenebourg and Feiu- 
lar, with their dependencies; and 
the village of Holzhausen—Te 
the landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
for the whole of the county ¢ 
Lichtenburg andits dependencies— 
the palatine bailiwick of Lindeniel, 
and Otzburg, and the remaining 
part of the bailiwick of Oppenheim; 
the duchy of Westphalia, with the 
exception of the indemmities grant 
ed to the prince of Wingenstem; 
the Mentz bailiwicks of Gernsheim, 
Bensheim, and Hoppenheim; the 
remainder of the bishopric | 
Worms; and the town of F 
berg.—To the prince of Hohenloe- 
Barlarstein, count Lowenhaupt, ane 
and the heirs of baron de a: 
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for the allodial parts of the county 
of Lichtenberg,—the bailiwick ot 
Yarburg; the parts of Mentz and 
Warzbourg in the bailiwick of 
Kemfel-Shau; the abbey of Rotten- 
Munster; and the abbey of Herlig- 
Krewzthal. - 

Here follows a long list of the 
indemnities granted to the petty 
princes of the ¢ mpire, vi7.—to the 
princes and counts of Loewanstein; 
the princes and counts of Linange ; 
he princes of Salm and Weid- 
tunkel ; the princes and counts of 
Solms; the duke of Aremberg; the 

rinces of Wilgenstein, Holberg, 
isenbourg, La Tour Taxis, Brexen- 
heim, Dietrichstein; and the counts 
of Wirtemberg, Sickengen, Leyen, 
Westphalia ; and the grand prior ot 
Malta. 

The first consul of the French 
republic, and his majesty the em- 
peror of Russia, after having pro- 
posed to regulate in this manner 
the indemnities requirable of the 
bereditary princes, have admitted 
that it was at once possible and 
suitable to preserve, in the first 
college of the empire, an ecclesias- 
tical elector. . 

They purpose, in consequence, 
that the archchancellor shall be 
transferred to Ratisbon, with the 
abbey of St. Emeran, Ober-Mun- 
ter, and Neider-Munster; conserv- 
ing his ancient possessions, the grea 
bailiwick of Aschafienburg, on the 
right of the Mein; and that there 
shall be united thereto a sufficient 
number of smaller abbeys, so as to 
make up an annual revenue of a 
million of florins. 

_ And, as the best means of conso- 
lidatine the Germanic body is to 
placein the first college those 
princes who have the greatest in- 
fluence in the empire, it is proposed 
that the electoral title be conferred 
mi the margrave of Baden, the 
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duke of Wirtemberg, and the 
landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. 
Moreover, as the king of Eng- 
land, in his capacity as elector of 
Hanover, has made pretensions to 
Hildesheim, Corvey, and Hoexter; 
and as it is desirable that he thould 
desist from these pretensions; it is 
proposed, that the bishopric of O$- 
naburgh, which belongs already, 
alternately, to the electoral house 
of Brunswick, shall devolve on him 
in perpetuity, under the following 
conditions :—First, That the king 
of England, elector of Hanover, 
shall renounce all his rights and 


‘pretensions to Hildesheim, Corvey, 


and Hoerter. Secondly, That he 
shall equally abandon, on behalf of 
the cities of Hamburg and Bre- 
men, the rights and property he 
exercises and possesses in those 
cities, and in the extent of their ter- 
ritory. Thirdly, That he shall 
cede the bailiwick of Wildshausen 
to the duke of Oldenburg ; and his 
rights to the eventual succession to 
the county of Sayn-Alten-Kirchen 
to the prince of Nassau-Ilsingen. 
Notwithstanding the cession of 
Wildshausen to the duke of Olden- 
burg, and the secularisation which 
shall be made, for his profit, of the 
bishopric and the grand chapter 
of Lubeck, the toll of Elsteth 
shall remain suppressed, without 
being re-established, under any pre- 
text or denomination whatever; 
and the rights and properties of the 
bishop and chapter in the city of 
Lubeck shall be re-united to the do- 
main of the said city.—The propo- 
sitions made by the undersigned, 
for the regulation of the indemni- 
ties, lead him to mention several ge- 
neral considerations which he judges 
to be of a nature snch as to fix the 
attention of the diet, and upon 
which they cannot fail to make 
proper decisions. It appears to 
2CZ him 
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him, then, First, That the eccle- 
siastical property of the grand 
chapters of their dignitaries, should 
be incorporated with the domains 
of the bishops, and pass with the 
bishoprics into the hands of the 
princes to whom they are assigned. 
Secondly, That the property of 
chapters, abbeys, convents (both of 
men and women), of whom no use 
has been formerly made in this pro- 
position, shall be applied to the 
completion of the indemnities of 
the estates and hereditary members 
of the empire, should it be found 
that a sufficient number has not 
been provided by this plan; and, 
saving the sovereignty, which will 
always remain with the territorial 
princes, to the endowment of new 
cathedral churches, which shail be 
preserved or established, as well for 
the maintenance of the bishops as 
of their chapters, and other expenses 
of worship, all money and life pen- 
sions of the suppressed clergy. 
Thirdly, That the goods and reve- 
nues ot hospitals, edifices, univer- 
sities, colleges, and other pious 
foundations, as also those on one 
bank of the Rhine, shall remain a 

the disposition of the respective go- 
vernments. Fourthly, That the 
lands and properties assigned to the 
states of the empire for their pos- 
sessions on the left bank of the 
Rhine, shall remain specially affect- 
ed by the payment of the debts of 
those princes, as well personal as 
accruing from their ancient posses- 
sions. Fitthly, That all tolls on 
the Rhine, on both sides, be abo- 
ished, without restoration upon any 
pretence whatever, except the can- 
tons’. Sixthly, That all fiefs aris- 
ing from the feudal courts esta- 
blished on the left side of the Rhine 
and situated on the right side, shall 
henceforth spring directly from the 
emperor and the empire. Seveathly, 


H AND 


That the princes of N : 
gen,Nassau-Weilbourg,S 
Salm-Kirbourg, Linange, and A. 
remberg, shall be Maintained or} 
troduced into the college of pri “4 
with their votes derived from ther 
indemnities ; and that the Votes of 
immediate counts of the empire 
shall be transferred in the same 
manner to their new POssessioggs 
and that the ecclesiastical Votes 
shall be exercised by the op 
and counts who, by the n 
the treaty of Luneville, will fa 
themselves in possession of chi 
places. Eighthly, That the 

of cities shall continue to consist of 
the free and imperial cities of Ly 
beck, Hamburgh, Bremen, Wey. 
laer, Frankfort, Nuremburg,Aaph 
bourg, and Ratisbon; and the 
means shall be adopted to provide, 
that, in the future wars in whid 
the empire may be concerned, the 
said cities shail not be bound to 
take any part, and that their neo. 
trality shall be secured by the em 


pire, as far as it shall be 


by the other belligerent powers 
Ninthly, That the ccalseaiinl 
nunneries shall not be effected but 
with the consent of the diocesan 
bishop; but that monasteries shal 
be at the disposal of the territorial 
princes, who may suppress or pre- 
serve them at their pleasure 
The imposing authority of ths 
declaration, in which were united 
and pledged the two most power 
ful of the continental powers, ap 
peared likely to settle, by one d 
finitive stroke, the question of the 
indemnities. But the urgent rape 
city of some of the powers s¢ 
willing to anticipate the decision of 
the imperial deputation. In de 
month of August, the elector ¢ 
Bavaria advanced seme claims 
the city and a part of the bishopne 
of Passau. These claims were 
Sixt 
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bishop, supported by 
Austria; and on the 17th count 
Meerfeldt entered the city and for- 
tress of Passau. A remonstrance 
gras forwarded to the imperial ple- 
ninotentiary at Ratisbon, the baron 
de Hagel, from the French and 
Russian ministers, stating, that, 
« the measure being contrary to 
the convention of the 4th of June, 


sisted by the 


they could not but consider it as a 
misunderstanding, which the Au- 
strian government would doubtless 


redress.” In the mean time, the 
Bavarian elector made preparations 
to repel force by {i ree : while an- 
other body of Bavarian troops were 
dispatched to occupy, immediately, 
all the new indemmnities of that 
house, without exception. 

[n reply to the French and Rus- 
sian representation, it was stated 
by the court of Vienna, that the 
count de Meerfeldt had taken pos- 
session of Passau, merely to pro- 
tect the rights of the bishop, until 
the decision of the deputation should 
be known. In the mean time, 
Prussia proceeded to take posses- 
sion of the states which were allot- 
ted to her by the mediating powers, 
and Austria seized upon S,lzburg, 
Berchstolgaden, Brixen, and Trent. 
The plan of France and Russia 
was no sooner made known, than 
Wirtemberg, Prussia, Bavaria, and 
Baden, took occasion to testify the 
satisfaction with which they re- 
ceived it. 

On the 22d of August the ex- 
traordinary deputation of the em- 
pire, which was to determine, con- 
cinsively, on the plan of indemni- 
ues, assembled for the first time at 
Ratisbon. The imperial plenipo- 
teutiary, baron Hugel, opened the 
stting by a long imperial propo- 
ston, in which the head of the 
“mpire expresses his surprise, that 
4 tee independent nation should 
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permit two foreign powers to pre- 
scribe to it in its mternal concernsy 
On the 24th the same complaints 
were renewed in an imperial re- 
script; which was answered on 
the 28th by the French minister 
Laforet, who simply enforced the 
declaration of the mediating powers. 

The dissatisfaction of the em- 
peror was, however, not confined 
to these circumstances, but he 
proceeded to express himself dis- 
contented with the indemnity as- 
signed, by the convention of the 4th 
ot June, to the grand-duke of Tus- 
cany, and insisted that he should 
be fully indemnified for the losses 
he had sustained in Italy. In his 
behalf, therefore, the emperor 
claimed all the ecclesiastical states 
and all the imperial cities of the 
circle of Suabia, besides the bi- 
shoprics assigned him by the con- 
vention. 

On the 8th of September, the 
influence of France appeared pre- 
dominent in the deputation: the 
plan of indemnities, after being 
much debated, was accepted, by 
means of the accession of the sub- 
delegate of Mentz, and a conclusum 
voted in conformity to it, subject, 
however, to some further modifi- 
cations. In voting these modifica- 
tions, the deputation seemed to 
consider the interests of Austria as 
not having been properly attended 
to; and Austria herself was so 
little satisfied, that the imperial 
plenipotentiary, M. Hugel, refused 
to ratify the conclusum, and insist- 
ed that the plan of indemnities 
should be examined in its details, 
before it should be accepted as a 
whole. This again produced fresh 
remonstrances on the part of France 
and Russia, and replies from the 
imperial plenipotentiary and the 
delegate of Bohemia, little interest. 
ing to the public at this junctnre. 

Let 
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Let it suffice to say, that the mat- 
ter still insisted upon by the em- 
peror, was, the full and entire in- 
demnity, which he still asserted 
was stipulated for his august bro- 
ther by the treaty of Luneviile ; 
and this subject was enforced by a 
further remonstrance on the 2oth 
ef September. 

Such appears to have been the 
state of affairs till the Sth of Octo- 
ber ; when a supplemental plan of 
indemnities was presented by the 
French and Russian ministers. 
The sub-delegate of Bohemia said 
it contained objects of too great 
importance for immediate discus- 
sion. The sub-delegate of Bran- 
deaburgh recommended its adop- 
tion, pure and simple; as the me- 
diating powers showed, in their ar- 
rangements, the greatest anxiety 
for the interest of the empire. 
He also voted thanks to citizens 
Buhler and Laforet, The sub-de- 
legates of Bavaria, Hesse-Cassel, 
Wirtemberg, and Mentz, voted 
with eicaiecbees ; and the Teu- 
tonic sub-delegate with Bohemia. 

The further discussion was ad- 
journed to the next sitting. But 
the majority of the deputation had 
already pronounced the adoption of 
the supplemental plan. Several 
states of the empire, princrpally the 
elector of Mentz, the duke of Wir- 
temberg, the elector of Hesse Cassel, 
and the grand-duke of Tuscany, the 
Teutonic order, &c. received by ita 
considerable augmentation of their 
indemnities ; while others, such as 
the houses of Nassau and Linnange, 
and several counts of the empire, 
sustained losses. The elector of 
Mentz not only retained his former 
indemnity, but gained, in addition, 
the two imperial cities of Ratisbon 
and Wetzlaer, and part of Wertz- 
bourg. He will have, in future, 
the ttle of elector of Aschaffenbourg, 


AND 


ag of Wet=laer, His jurisdices 
s primate of the German church 
will extend all over Germany, wig 
the exception of the Prussian oat 
The elector of Hesse-Cassel, 
the duke of Wirtemberg, iehes 
several rich abbeys and copy 
mediate and immediate, Th 
= and-duke ( f Tuscany rece! ; 
addition to his indemnities, all's 
mediate chapters in Austria: and 
the grand Teutonic master i 
ve oie Sy ay chapters in the 
tshopric of Augshbo 
Constance.  —— 

Theplan also guaranteed, by cep. 
tain indemnities, the interest o 
several states, of which no re-claims 
had been delivered to the imperial 
deputation, and augmented the eo} 
lege of the princes with member 
who had hith«to no sittings in it 
This plan was presented to the de 
putation as a sort of whimatum, 
which Russia, France, and Prussia, 
had offered to the diet for ratifica 
tion. 

On the 2st of October, some 
further advances were made 
wards a definitive conclusum, and 
a strong representation was ad 
vanced by the minister of Austria, 
with respect to the title of thegrand, 
duke of Tuscany, under the treaty 
of Luneville, to a full indemnity 
for his losses. On the 22d the depo 
tation held its nineteenth sitting, 
and the same object was enforced by 
the sub-delegate of Bohemia. A 
kind. of protest was also entered br 
the king of Sweden, as a member 
of the empire, against foreign m 
terference, and against the 
forcible possession of any state Ui 
der the plea of indemnity. On the 
26th the twentieth sitting was beld, 
in which his imperial majesty gavt 
in his preliminary declaration, sa 
ing, that he was content to take, 
for a basis to the conclusam, 

supplemes 
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supplement of indemnity offered by 
de: French government for his 
roval highness the grand-duke of 
‘Tuscany. 

“ a subject of debate arose, 
in the mean time, from the annexa- 
tion of the duchies of Parma 
and Placentia to the French re- 

blic, against which the court of 
Vienna once more remonstrated, 
3s directly in contradiction to the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; in which 
it was expressly provided, that, in 
case of the failure of male heirs in 
che family of the infant, don Philip, 
the same should revert to the sove- 
reien of Hungat y. In the thirtieth 
stting, however, of the deputa- 
tion, on the 22d of November, 
these claims were passed over, and 
a conclusum was voted, adopting 
the general plan of indemnities 
suggested by the mediating powers. 
The debates were, notwithstand- 
ing, protracted for some months 
during the succeeding year; but, 
at length, the conclusum voted in 
the thirtieth sitting, was acceded to 
by the emperor, with few altera- 
tons. 

Thus a total and violent altera- 
tion was made in the map of Ger- 
many; and thus, as iar as respect- 
ed the lesser powers, a greater in- 
iraction on the ancient constitution 
ot the empire was submitted to, 
than was the result of the treaty of 
Westphalia, and of the thirty years’ 
war. But by the French revolu- 
tion the state of Europe itself has 
been changed; and what we most 
deeply regret, is, that the change, 
violent as it is, does not promise a 
tranquil and setuled order of things. 
It will be long before Europe can 
fave a permanent peace: a mili- 
tary government, like an enormous 
‘oicano, is establithed in her centre, 

ery agitation of which must shake 


Even 


‘ 
> 


crcuMjacent territory. 
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a change of government in France 
will scarcely produce happiness to 
herself, or tranquillity to her neigh« 
bours. It is the extended power of 
France, and the temper and habits 
of the people, that are formidable. 
Bonaparte may be hurled from his 
throne, but the ambition and ra- 
pacity of France will not be sub- 
dued. Frenchmen are always en- 
thusiasts; and the grand monarque, 
or the great nation, will equally serve 
to inflate their national pride, to in- 
flame their imaginations, and to in- 
spire the wish, that the whole world 
may be subject to their sway, and 
afford a theatre for tir devasta- 
tions, 

To us this is a matter of really: 
less importance than to the nations 
of the continent. The Creator of 
the universe, when “ he gather- 
ed the waters under the heavens, 
together into one place, and 
made the dry land appear,” 
placed a happy barrier between the 
independence of the British isles, 
and the restless spirit of a domi- 
neering neighbour. But the con- 
tinental states may reflect, with 
terror, on the present military 
power of the French government. 
A nation in which every man is a 
soldier by profession, during the 
active, the most valuable part of 
human lite—that part when the 
mind, the manners, are formed; 
and where the population is, at the 
least, twenty-six millions ;—such a 
nation must necessarily be danger- 
ous to every neighbouring state. 
If the happiness of the French 
people themselves was really in- 
creased by such an arrangement, 
our regret might be diminished at 
the overthrow of the ancient ba« 
lance of Europe; but liberty, and 
consequently happiness, must be 
ever inconsistent with the present 
military system of France. A 

country 
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country where the whole of the 

outh is annually sacrificed to this 
Moloch, can never be industrious, 
happy, or prosperous; can never 
succeed in commerce, in sciences, 
or arts. This system must be de- 
stroyed, either by the French 
themselves, or by a general com- 
bination of the European powers, 
or Europe can never enjoy any 

ion of tranquillity. 

As Englishmen, when we con- 
template. either the state of France 
herself, or of the neighbouring 
powers on the continent, we feel 
every motive for gratitude to the 
Great Disposer of all things! To 
those who may at any time be dis- 
posed to despair of our liberties and 
constitution, we think the situation 
in which Great Britain was lately 
placed, and in which it now stands, 
will afford the most substantial con- 
solation, and will evince, that there 
is a spring and vigour in our con- 
stituuon, which, however it may 
be depressed, will enable it to re» 


cover itself. ‘The ill conducy 
two a and opposite factions “ 
equally to blame, had nearly de, 
rived us af our dearest 
The danger was ro sooner 

d re 
moved, than they were almost ig, 
stantaneously restored; and we 
sincerely believe, that our constity, 
tion never existed in greater purity 
or was more faithfully administer, 
ed, than at this moment. The 
salutary controul of public opinion 
is felt and scknonbaledl by those 
who are invested with the fune. 
tions of the executive government, 
L-ven the legislature itself is obli 
to attend to that paramount ap. 
thority ; while the glow of patric. 
tism, which at this moment per 
vades every British bosom, shows 
that Englishmen have not forge. 
ten what their ancestors were; and 
that even wealth and luxury have 
not been able to eradicate, or even 
restrain, the principles of public 
virtuc. 
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JANU ARY 1. 
rOHE Lords ot the Admiralty have 
ys “nt orders to the sever: il ports 

an immediate re duction to take 

pace in the consumption of fresh 
beef on board all his majesty’s ships 

<d on home service ; and for 
es iting salt pr ‘ovisions in part, 
vith flour, suet, and raisins, in the 
a proportions, 


- 


Phe procee lings of the court 


martial held at Portsmouth on the 
eers belonging to the Bantry- 
bay squadron, closed this day, by 


death on 13 of 
vners, The fourteenth was 
ced to receive ZOO lashes; 
wi two more remain to be tried, 
We subsom the prin ipal testumony, 
wheh the wilhesses only 
ei to corroborate. 
Naval court-n artial for the trial 
Ge mutines te ot his majesty’s 
lemerare, held on board his 
maesty's ship the Gladiator, in 


nasung sentence ot 


Various 


lkmouth harbour. 


betwee nmne and ten o ve lock 
Din 
€ Mornin g the lollowing ofheers 


‘ere appointed members of the 


Vice admiral sir Andrew Mitchell, 
Pre ident. 


| 
vice admiral Pole. 
Holloway. 


Rear admiral 


D 
. af admiral he ollin gywood, 
Atal adm i al C' am pbe 1] 

; t uv the 
aptan bertic, 


——_— le 


( 


is, 


Captain Grindall. 


ane ()sbuorne. 
—— Sir FE. Neagle. 
aw Gould, 
eww Wells, 

Louis. 





M. Grectham, esq. judge-advo- 
cate, 

The following seamen were then 
brow ghti in, and put on the ir trials :— 
John’ Maytield, late captain of the 
forecastle ; James Waid, belonging 
to citto ; James Chesterman, ditto ; 
John Fitzgerald, captain of the tore- 
top; Thomas Cross, belonging to 
dito; James Lockier, belonging to 
the maintop ; John Cummins, ditto; 
Christopher White, ditto; William 
Hillier, belonging to the foretop ; 
James Collins, the ship’s butcher ; 
John Daly ; a Rowland, a 
carpenter; Thomas Jones, and 
William Cooke. 

Theabove prisoners were charged 
with mutiny, with holding mutinous 
and seditious words, with taking an 
active part in certain mutinous and 
seditious assemblies, and with having 


heard mutinous and_ treasonable 
words, and not revealing the saine 
to their commanding ofhcer. 


Capt. Eyles, of the Temeraire, 
was the prosecutor ; and his narra 
tive of the mutiny given in, and sead 
as CV rien cS. 

John Aufrey, a seaman belonging 
to the Temeraire, was the fi t 
Wi ibress. hie gave the following 


fA) account 











me 


a 
iene. noe ne. i grilling 
“ 


> 
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account of the mutiny: “1 know 
the prisoners. On the Ist of De- 
cember, in the larboard bay, in the 
morning, I saw 19 or 20 people ; 
they were drinking either grog or 
wine ; they swore to be true to each 
other. When they were going to 
begin, they said, ‘ drink to us like 
british heroes; there ts no tear, we 
will go through the business. Shake 
hands like brothers, stick to each 
other; there is no fear, if there are 
no informers!’ On the morning ot 
the 5th, Fitzgerald, Collins, Chester- 
man, and Cooke, asked the ship’s 
company, ‘ if they were willing to 
te!l their officers, now the war was 
over, that they did not wish to go 
out of the land? They told lieut. 
Douglas, and alterwards the admiral, 
‘that they were not willing to go 
out of the land.’ The admiral or- 
dered them to be peaceable, saying, 
‘ he should be sorry to report a 
mutiny in the ship.’—The word was 
passed fore and aft the same even- 
ing, that the first man who was 
caught lying on the yard to bend 
the sails would be punished by 
themselves. Fitzgerald said to me, 
‘their intention was not to kal or 
hurt any officer in the ship, in case 
they did not draw their arms against 
them ; but if they (the officers) did 
fire, or draw their arms, they would 
shew nomercy. They (the officers) 
could not kill any more than 50 or 
60 of the foremost men; and the 
first mutineer who turned trea- 
cherous, and would not obey the 
same as the others, should be knock- 
ed down dead directly..—A_ great 
many more besides myself heard this 
conversation. On the 6th of De- 
cember, as the men were at dinner, 
I saw Mr. Lawrence, the master’s 
mate, going round the deck. After 
he came, Fitzgerald, Chesterman, 
Allen, Lockter, and Taylor, said, 
‘now Is vour time, lower the ports 
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down, douse the Ports :’ thes 
1.) Oy were 
all down bat one, w hich 


1H 
ered down himself, and Gees 
At this ume jreut, Douglas had 
loot on the tore ladder, asking . 
it this was?’ when Hillier and 
another tricd to unshin the aa. 
and Simmons Not one of ' 


Pisor.. 


ers) went and said he had the 

break the heutenant’s peck ¢ ne 
Jones and Cook said, * break bis 
neck, and kill him.’ 4 few minuy 
after, the ofl ers Came down, al 
tried to keep the people Quiet 
Cooper, Lochkier, Fitzgerald, Ce, 
lins, Chestertield, Cummins, lones 
Hillier, and Allen, cried out, short 
shoot!’ They then went up to the 
quarter deck, when the admin! 
asked the ship's company What thes 
wanted, and why they made » 
much noise and contusion }—Jooe 
said, they wanted to know wher 
they were going. The alwal 
asked if they had ever before bees 
made to know where they wee 
going ; Jones said, ‘no.’ Thea: 
miral then said, thev had better be 
quiet, not to he obstreperous, 6 they 
would gain nothing by it: be a, 
he did not know himself where ke 
was gong, he was ordered tos 
ona cruise, and he must obey he 
orders; that it was enough whe 
he called all hands, and then & 
hoped they would go with gae 
will.—Many cried, ‘ no, no, we# 

not go from the land, we will g# 
England.’—Fitzgerald and om 
joined in this cry. On Sunda: 
morning, at 10, I espied am 
cannon cartridges of powder in 0 
locker-nippers, and a mated lgote: 
on the larboard side, in a small we 
ing tub, covered with two # 

John Daly, when [was looking oe 
the locker, asked me what | wath 
ed; desired me to be gone, a 

I did not, he would make 9 
sentinel was put at the doo > 


p 


’ 
[ Japa, 
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ar. heard Daly say to Bill 
iiard, “we have picnty - ene 
det igward in the as i pellet Hil. 
to CoN the ofhcers : ariel i * 7 
tigre said, ‘ that willdo vers _—_ 
Furgerald told them ‘ he would = 
get two guns pointed alt, for the 
ayas were loaded ready ’—On Mon- 
day the 17th, James W ard ordered 
‘that they should do their work 
better, if possible ; that no man 
dould be treacherous to their king 
oc country; that the war was over, 
and that they would not go out of 
the land; that the first man who 
was found drunk should be punished 
among themselves.” On Tuesday 
the Sth, silence was kept fore and 
afi, and persons came round to know 
fthe other ships were i the same 
mid with the Temeraire.  Fitz- 
gerald and Chesterman said, ‘ the 
formidable, Majestic, and Venge- 
ance, Were inthe same mind; that 
there was no fear, the fleet would 
not fire at the ship, they would find 
wpplies and reinforcements in the 
three other ships :’ this they talked 
of in their own births, before their 
mesmates, about six im number. 
On Wednesday night Taylor wrote 
‘They 
had diferent pass-words while the 
letter was writing; the first of all 
they said‘ Catch the rat—take 


P| bette f under the bow sprit. 


} j | ° . . 
bold of the rat > it was a notice of 


an ofhcer’s coming. The other 
watch words were, ‘ give mea chew 
ot tohacco,’ ¢ | Want 
water.’ Many persons used to tell 
Taylor what to put in the letter: 
when it was wrote, Ward went fore 
and aft, and bid the men not to 
mind the oficers, and be careful to 
bring upand down their hammocks 
asusual. On the next morning I 
Fitzgerald and Chesterman 
ay, "in case the Temeraire should 
ey wauld fire a sky 
TocKet, aud make a Signal to the 


; 
se 
eay 


be Malarm, t] 


a drink of 
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other ships that were going out, to 
get theirassistance.’ Fitzgerald said, 
‘in case the officers should draw 
their arms against us, we shall shew 
no mercy; they could not find 60 
men to take possession of the maga- 
zines of powder.’ John Allen said 
that night to Stephenson, ‘ by G—d 
there will be bloodshed before the 
weck isatan end.’ Stephenson re- 
lied, ‘it would be a bad job, some- 
body might pay for it.’—They were 
drinking at the time. Allen said, 
‘God give me heart and strength, 
there ts no fear; we will go through 
with it, so that there are no in- 
formers.’ About five in the even- 
ing the boatswain’s mate, having 
been drunk, was cobbed: and a 
great noikke was made in going to 
cob Patrick Cannan.—Lieut. Bog- 
den came down, and asked what 
noise it was? and told them ‘ they 
should punish nobody with their own 
hands, but send them aft to be 
punished,’ Collins said, ‘it was 
“only a cobbing match.’ Imme- 
diately after lieut, Bogden Way 
shoved in the crowd ; I saw a man 
strike him, I cannot tel! who it wa. 
An alarm came directly afterwards, 
and George Dixon came down the 
fore-ladder from the main-deck, and 
sung out, ‘bear a hand, you b—s, 
here is a man in irons:’ the people 
went up, and made a rush to go aft 
to take possession of the arms and 
disarm the sentries, and go upon the 
forecastle, and kill all the officers ;’ 
they said, ‘ they would soon clear 
these gentlemen quality off the tore- 
castle, and send them away ;’ and 
began cheering all the way the 
went. They stopped, and did not 
go alt; when they found the ma- 
rines were under arms, they went to 
the foreeastle, and gained the others; 
Fitzgerald wanted them to go aft, 
and take the arms. The captain 
immediately after that came on the 
(A 3) forecastie, 





ee ee ee 


the bavonet would do,’ 
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forecastie, and asked what they all 
wanted; they said, ‘they wanted 
the prisoner to be delivered up, he 
should not be punished.’ The cap- 
tain said, ‘he should; he had been 
drunk on duty, and insulent to his 
superior officers.’ —On the 8th, 
‘Tuesday, | forgot to state that Jolin 
Allen asked M‘Evoy, ‘if he thought 
they should find plenty of marines 
to join them ; it was their own good 
as well as theirs?’ M‘Evoy said, 
‘he could answer for 20 or 24, that 
would join them ;’ he said, capt. 
Vallock might order the marines to 
fire; there might be a few gulpins 
who would, but the rest would fire 
over their heads, and then throw 
their arms down, and come and join 
them; perhaps with their arms, if it 
was possible to get them; if not, 
On Thurs- 
day, in the forenoon, the admiral 
called all hands on the quarter-deck 
concerning the letter that was sent 
to him respecting the ship’s com- 
pany; ‘that they were willing to 
tight tor their king and country, but 
not to go out ofthe land; that the 
most part of them had been 53, 7, 
or 8 years in the service, and now 
the war was over they wished to 
Admiral Campbell de- 
sired to know if the marines were in 
the same mind.— John Allen,as soon 
as the people came down from the 
quarter-deck, desired M‘Evoy to go 
alt and tell the serjeants of marines 
to appoint two men to tell the cap- 
tangand the admiral. A man of the 
name of M‘hash went, but I don’t 
know what he said. Mayfield was 
the first man. picked out by the off- 
cers, on Thursday, between 5 and 
G; Fitzgerald was the next. Adm. 


. ’ . 
Campbell came to the marines, to 


BY home Re 


try to make them quict. A few sung 


} 
out, * star qa yout! ground, you — 


nes TP ; srict a ‘ _ 
ar nes hia Lillis wna Said . i! Cvery 


Man Was Of my niind, bho prisoner 


ee meee ee 


A L rt 
iJ Seay 


should go out of the oy 

they punished all’ Oy re hs 
the prisoners were picked Pao 
cept Daly and Hillier. | te 
Dixon and Comayne SAV, and ms 
more with them, near 130, «a 


ba 


v* 


’ i wry 

would take knives and stab the: 

rines when they were asleep in she. 
4 ? ‘4 > 


hammocks. If every man wa » 
their minds them poor fellows dhe 
not go out ot the shin.’ On th 
I th, George Dixon and Crourjy 
( omayne sung out as loud asthe 
could, ‘ that in case they Could ne 
destroy the marines, they would | 
the officers out of rey enge; that th 
comrades were gone out of the dir 
and if that would not do, they» al! 
blow the ship up.’ Thomas S- 
monds, a fore-top-man, was there » 
the same lime, and said to me, "hy 
was sorry he had not billed thy 
oflicers on Sunday: he had itis 
sags at the lime, as he had a crow. 

ar in his hand’ George Die 
said, ‘JT was not fit to be one oft 
true britons, he thought | shea 
report them ;’ he gave me a bid 
and I went away and never wee 
there again. 

7. James Richardson being swear 
he gave a narrative of the 
mencement and progress of the 
mutiny, cContirming the pring 
allegations of the former witnes, 
and giving a variety of other fact 
all tending: to strengthen the genes! 
charge. He never heard as 
the prisoners propos to break ener 
the magazine, or to hill the alhe 

8, John Blake, boatswatn’s mat 
deposed, that during Sunday - 
800 men came to Fitzgerald’ 4 
Chesterman’s birth, at dilere 
times, from whence it appears” 
him that they were very ave 
the disturbance: when the Be 


came to his birth, they 8? 


down, and from ail making 


motion, he CONC.UGCU tie’ 
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taking an oath oF passing a watch- 
word. He did not heat any of the 
priwoncts say they would not quit 
the land: they kept every thing 

from him. 

wilichee Fielding, Tim. Whitfield, 

John Snowden, —— Douglas, Wm. 
Dare, George Parrot, and Henry 
Smith, severally gave evidence ; 
which, however, in no respect tend- 
edtoalter the general complexion 
of the case. 

After the deposition of each wit- 
ness, the prisoners were allowed to 
croxs-examine them, and put what 
question they pleased : they how- 
ever, in most instances, tended fur- 
ther to criminate themselves. 

9, This morning the prisoners 
were called on for their defence.— 
Several ot them delivered written 
papers, pleading their long and faith- 
tul services, disavowing the inten- 
ten of any acts of cruelty to their 
oficers, acknowledging their fault, 
snd supplicating for mer y. 

i}. Several witnesses spoke to 
their characters and general con- 
duct, inthe most favourable terms. 

12. The court met at nine o’clock, 
and deliberated tilltwo; when, the 
prisoners being called in, the Judge 
Advocate pronounced sentence, that 
the charges were proved ayamnst all 
the prisoners, except Christopher 
White, and adjudged them to suffer 
death, by being hanged By the neck, 
on board such ship as the Lord High 
Admiral of England shall direct. 

, Christopher White, who was not 
incuded in the general sentence, 
Was ordered to be punished with ZOO 

Hes, 

Collinsthen said, “ Permit me to 
feturn my sincere thanks to. the 
tourt for the patience and tmdul- 
gence shewn me, i acknowledge 
0 . lusiice OF my sentence: | har C 
Voted the laws of my country, and 


On usciphine vol the wavy: but | 
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declare to Almighty God, that the 
intention of murdér never entered 
my head, I solemnly call God to 
witness this declaration, and trust to 
the truth of it all my hopes of par- 
don in the other world.—«May God 
protect the British isles, and the go- 
vernment! and may God receive my 
soul!”’ 

At these words all the other pri- 
soners exclaimed ‘* Amen,” 

15. This morning the yellow flags, 
the usual signals for punishment, 
were hoisted on board the Teme- 
raire, Formidable, and Majestic; 
and the following prisoners were 
brought out to suffer death 
Chesterman, Collins, Hilliard, and 
Fitzgerald, on board the Teme- 
raire; Ward, on board the Ma. 
jestic; and Maytield, on board 
the Formidable. 

18. At a quarter past nine, Allen, 
Taylor, Dixon, Riley, and Ed- 
munde, were exccuted pursuant to 
their sentence. The three first 
suffered on board L’ Achille, and the 
two latter on board the Centaur, two 
of the Bantry-bay squadron. They 
were taken down in about an hour, 
and conveyed to Haslar hospital for 
interment. 

20. This day Joseph Wall, Go- 
vernor of the island of Gorce, after 
a trial at the Old Bailey, which oc- 
cupied the time of the Court, from 
nine in the morning till neareleven at 
night, was convicted of the wilful 
murder of Benjamm Armstrong, a 
serjeant in an African corps, by in- 
flicting 800 lashes, of which he died, 
in the island of Goree, so long ago 
as the year 1782. He was order- 
ed for execution on the gd, and 
afterward his body to be dissected 
and anatomised. A resprte was sent 
on the evening of Jan, 21, accompa- 


nied by a notice to the following ef- 
fect #—“ You are to give the neces- 
sary directions that the sentence 
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shall be executed on Monday, as no 
further respite will be granted,”"— 
He was, however, again respited 
till Thursday, the 28th, when he was 
executed pursuant to his sentence. 

29, The Leicester packet, Capt. 
Sharp, which brought a mai! to Fal- 
mouth on Saturday from the Lee- 
ward Islands, sustained in her out- 
ward passage a successtul contest of 
two hours and forty minutes, off St. 
Domingo, with a Spanish egg 
carrying four nine-pounders, and 
seventy or eighty men, Atter the 
Leicester, had expended two hun- 
dred and sixty shots, the privateer 
hauled off, and escaped owing to a 
calm which suceceded the action. 
Not a man was either killed) or 
wounded on board the packet. 

80. By the ‘Theresa trigate, which 
arrived on Uhursday at Portsmouth 
from Malta, we learn, that Lord 
Keith was with his fleet at that island 
onthe 29th of November. Lord 
Hutchinson had reached Malta a tew 
days before. A deputation of the 
principal inhabitants of the island to 
our governmeniis arrived on board 
the Theresa, which 1s now perform- 
by qu irantine. 

PE BRUARY, 

Aanniralty Ovice, heb. 6.—Letter 
from HT. W. Boynton, esq. cap- 
tain of bis majesty’s ship Cumber- 
land, and senior officer for the time 
being, of his nmiajesty’s ships and 
vessels at: Tamaica, to E. Nepean, 
a). dated at Port Roval, Oct. 1). 

A. brilliant little exploit was per- 
tormnedd the other day by two boats 
ofthe Lark: a copy of lieut. evel 
tone’s (the acuwg captain) Iectter 


on that oceasion, [ think right to 
transmit: at the same time to re- 
mark, that frent. Pasley has, in 
mans tostanees, performed the like, 

rk, Port .intomo, Sept. 17. 


«db ims this port 


My ford, LT arn 
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yesterday evening, havin 
my station On Tuesday Jag bog 
Purpose of landing some ae 
! ; rr 
of war which we took }; 


E Quit 


privateer schoone { the oon 
the 13th last: we hod chased 
the whole of the afternoon, dow. 
with the Cuba shove. fask pres 


she took shelter within the Portis 
Recess, I IMIMCGately sent fea 
Pasley with the yuwl and cyuee 
Mr. M‘Cloud, » tlshiy man, and ' 
men in each. Al out halt pastten 
Pasley found her at anchor rg he 
place he expected; she was waines 
the attack in readiness, which : 
commence | by a discharge from . 
nine and two tour-pounders, 
severely wounded several in eed 
boat. Notwithstanding, they board. 
ed, and atter a short but severe 
contest thev. carried her, Sheps 
ved the | speran e, from St. ‘i 
which port she leit on the 18th Ay 
gust, and since that time had takes 
the Kliza sloop and Betsey bey 
belonging to Kingston. She was 
commanded by Joseph Callie; and 
from the best accounts I have |exs 
able to collect since, she had « 
board, when the action commenced, 
4> meny 21 of whom were hiled, 
and six wounded. The captan 
and al! the ofhcers were among ¢ 
the former. On our part we hare 
to lament the loss of John Jones, 
coxswain of the cutter, who wai 
killed carly in the action; Mr M 
Cloud and 12) seamen wounded 
I have been able to land the p> 
oners under the security of | 
garrison, lay ing promised to take 
them’ again on-board on my wa 
to Port Roval. And | am ma 
indebted to the commanding & 
cer, major Cod, of the 60th, wm 
has had the goodness to rece 
under the care of thar surget 
Mr. M‘Cloud, and four others ® 
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t to be the most dan- 
a a ded. J shall sail un- 


mediately, and lose not a moment 


my station. 

ear I am, &c. 
J]. JouNsTONE. 
Margate, 10. Repeated as have 
heen ‘the awtul visitations with 
which this town and neighbour- 
hood has been afflicted durmg this 
winter®, that which occurred with- 
in these few days has, in every 
distressing point of view, alarmimng- 
ly exceeded them all. The hoy 
Margate, of Margate, fone Good- 
born captain, Mr. John Sacket 
owner, very deeply laden with 
com for the London market, hav- 
ing accrew of 4 men, with 28 
passengers, sailed from the harbour 
m moderate weather, at three on 
Saturday afternoon, and came to an 
anchor in the roads till near 9 in 
the evening, when they again got 
under sail, and soon afler the 
weather began to be very tem- 
pestuous; but they continued work- 
ing against the wind till they had 


arwved, about midnight, nearly off 
Reculver, with the intention of 


going to anchor under the hook 
of Margate sand; but, on making 
their last tack towards the land, 
the strap of the sounding-lead broke 
and, though the vessel was pul 
about, yet, before another lead 
could be fitted, she struck, it was 
supposed, on the tail of the Re- 
culver sand: they then let vO the 
anchor, and the water flowing, the 
veseel swung otf and rode clear. 
They then got up the anchor, and, 
setting the sails, she was drawing 
of the land, when the gib-tackle 
broke, which made it impossible 
" get her head from the w ind ; 
“e Captain then lashed down the 


, - 
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tiller, and went forward to set an- 
other gib-sail, when, by the ves- 
sel’s striking the ground, the tiller 
Was rent in two, and, before it 
could be replaced, the rudder was 
off; and thereby the vessel was 
rendered totally unmanageable, 

They then let go their anchor 
a second time, but the hoy con- 
tinuing to beat on the ground 
in a most alarming manner, and 
apprehending she had sprung a 
leak, and finding the pumps were 
choaked, they were forced to let slip 
the cable, and let her drive into 
shore, on which she was beaten, 
about a mile and a half from the 
village of Reculver. The scene 
then became truly horrible, as a 
most dreadful sca was breaking 
over the vessel every moment, 
and the women and children ut- 
tering the most lamentable cries. 

Five of the passengers, and four 
of the crew, having taken to the 
shrouds, were saved by continuing 
theretillthe water wassolowered that 
they could get on shore about 5 
in the morning. One other pas- 
scnger, Mr. Jesse Carroway, of 
Margate, was swept off the deck, 
but most providentially, after little 
exertion, was thrown onthe beach by 
the waves, and escaped; and supposes 
that very soon after the cabin was 
filled with water, and 7 passengers 
who remained therein drowned, and 
the remaining 15 and the captain 
who were on the deck, were then 
swept away by the merciless waves; 
as, while he lay on the beach, he 
heard a general scream of distress, 
and then all was still'—The scene 
which the morning presented to the 
afflicted spectators, which, by 10 
o’clock, were some hundreds from 
Margate and the neighbouring vil 
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lages, it is impossible to describe ; as, 


within the length of a mile andahalt 


16 men and women lay dead on the 
shore, and very soon after 7 other 
passengers were taken in the same 
state from the cabin, making tm the 
whole 23 persons as follows : 
Drowned.—Of Margate. 

1 Mr. John Goodborn, Captain. 

2 Mr. George Bone, aged 42 
years. 

3. Mr. Henry Thornton, Car- 

nter, 

4 Sarah Thornton, his wife. 

5 Henry Thornton, their son, 
aged 13 years. 

G Mrs. Crow, widow. 

7 Thomas Edmunds, son of Mr. 
Thomas E. White Hart hotel, aged 
% years, 

; From Margate. 

8 Miss Smith Agnes Nesbit, No. 
5, Hollis-street, Clare market, Lon- 
don, aged 20 years. 

9 Mrs. Ann Owen, No. 57, Rath- 
bone-place, aged 30 years. 

10 Elizabeth Wood, of Little 
Chelsea, her servant, aged 1S. 

11 Mary Hoof, of Rotherhithe. 

12 Sarah Watson, servant at the 
White hart, Margate. 

13 Mrs. Tatnall, of the Lord 
Nelson inn, Ramsgate. 

From Ramsgate, 

14 Robert Offspring. 

15 Sarah Jones, No. 6, Vere- 
street, Clare-market, London. ( Both 
servants to Miss Miller.) 

16 Robert Melville, of London, 
hostler. 

17 Thomas Farnden, of Guild- 
ford, from Mr. Pierce’s, shoemaker, 

13 John Smith, butcher, from Mr. 
Spurgeon’s, of Pentonville. 

19 An American sailor. 


@ Nain deck, twenty-cizht twelve-pounders yu arter-des k, sin eight pou! 
four thifty-six pound carronades ; torecastle, four cight pouncers; 
ered and Sfty mex. 


Of Broadstairs, 

20 Mrs. Jacobs, 

21 Mrs. Field. 

From Broadstairs. 

22 John Taylor, son of Toby 
vs tole Of Wapping. 

Hey, No, 9, Lisbue. 
street, near Paddington, 

Saved.—Passengers, 
Of Margate. 

Mr. Jesse Carroway, broker 

Mr. William Taylor, taylor, 

Mr. Nuckle, of the’ Librarr 
Broadstairs. “4 

Mr. Field, of Broadstairs. 

Mr. Busbridge, jun. Of St. Peter's 

Mr. Dare, of London, 

Crew. -- edward Sayer, mate; 
John Smith, John Wood, and Wa 
Singleton. 

The number of the deceased thy 
was recovered trom the sea, and web 
of the bodies as were not owned by 
their friends, were decently buried # 
Birchington. The hoy being u» 
laden floated, and was soon alte 
brought into our pier. 

Admiralty-office, 20. Letter from 
vice-admiral Rainier, commander 
chief of his majesty’s ships and 
vessels in the East Indies, to £ 
Nepean, esq. dated in Madras 
Road, Sept. 29. 

Sir, I have at present nothmg 
very particular to communicate ti 
you, for their lordships’ intormatior 
bevond what may be collected ter 
the disposition-ltst of his majesty 
squadron under my command, bee 
with inclosed, except the capture & 
the French national frigate, Chitiore, 
in Mahé road, at the Seychelles 
on the 19th ult. force as per ma 
gin*, by his majesty’s ship La Sr 
bille, capt. Charles Adam, ater 4 
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dort but gallant action, 10 which 
3 well constructed rong wt Bs + 4 
gate’s forecastle guns, turntshec ith 
s furnace for heating red-hot shot, 
ed in her defence. This 
creumstance, added to the advan- 
tage the French frigate derived 
from her position, oc at anchor, 
while his majesty’s ship had to steer 
jur her opponent, at the greatest ha- 
prd, through a winding and mtn- 
ate channel, formed by various 
dangerous shoals, with no other 
ide than as the water was seen 
to discolour on them by a man at the 
mast head, placed there for that 
purpose, may be fairly estimated to 
overbalance the trifling ditterence 
in the calibre of the metal of the 
enemy's ship, and justly entitle 
capt. Adam, his officers, and crew, 
to the distinguished honour of hav- 
ing taken a ship of equal force. 
The Chiftonne was commanded by 
a Monsieur Guieyesse, sailed from 
Nantes the 14th of April last, is a 
fne new ship, had never been at 
wa before, completely armed and 
equipped. Her errand to the Sey- 
chelles was to land thirty-two per- 
sm, who had beet suspected of 
being concerned in A attempt on 
the life of the first consul of the 
French republic. As his majesty’s 
ship Suffolk will proceed shortly 
with Convoy to Spithead, I shall de- 
fer to that opportunity the forward- 
nga COpV ot capt. Adam’s letter 
® the occasion, with other parti- 
culars ; but it may be proper to ac- 
qeaint you, that, on the 15th of May : 


ae Const of Brazil, the Chif- 


nine took a W rluguese scl OONCTs 
ane three days after a frigate of that 
Ration, named L Hirondelle, armée 
Mule withiwent 
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captain and officers giving their pa- 
role for themselves and crew. O 
the 16th of June, off the Cape, she 
captured the English ship Bellona, 
laden witha very valuable cargo, 
from Calcutta bound to England, 
who got sale into the Mauritius. I 
have only to add, that I have given 
orders for the purchase of the Chif- 
fonne for his majesty’s service, and 
shall place her on the establishment 
of a thirty-six gun frigate, agree- 
ably to her dimensions, and that 
of her masts and yards. 
Perer Rainier. 
Killed and wounded on board 
La Sybille. 

Two seamen killed ; one midship- 
man wounded. 

Killed and wounded on board 

La Chiffonne. 

Twenty-three seamen killed, thir- 

ty seamen wounded. 


MARCH 1. 


This day an action for slander 
was brought in the Court of King’s- 
bench by a Miss Cherrill, against 
Mr. Cherrill, her relation, to recover 
compensation in damages for a spe- 
cific Injury sustained in consequence 
of the defendant having falsely and 
slanderously told a number of per- 
sons that the plaintiff was with child 
by a Mr. Adams, with whom he 
said her sister was also with child. 
The special damages stated was, 
that in consequence of this calun- 
nious report, invented by the de- 
fendant, the plainttt was dismissed 
the service of her employer. 

On the part of the plaintiff, Mr. 
Mingay observed to the jury, that 
base and unmanly as it was mn any 
one to take pleasure in destroying 
‘the character of a young female, it 
was peculiarly co in the present 
case, when the defendant wae also 
a rclation, and in that capacity (sup- 
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posing even that it was true that 
his young relation had strayed from 
the paths of female honour) he should 
rather bave thrown a veil over 
her misfortune than be the trumpeter 
to blow it to the world: but in this 
case the calumny was as false as 
it was foul and atrocious; and as 
the plaintiff had suffered a specific 
damage from the defendant’s ma- 
lice, he called upon the Jury tor 
u compensation, 

Several witnesses, on the part of 
the plaintuf, proved the words to 
have been spoken by the defendant 
officiously, and without his being at 
all called upon: among the num- 
ber was the servant-maid of Miss 
Stewart (the plaintitl’s employer.) 

Miss Stewart bei g a pte ed, 
declared that she had heard the re- 
port (which originally came trom 
the defendant) from the girls in her 
employment; that this report had 
great weight with her in dismissing 
the plaintiff from her employ ment. 
On being cross-exammed, she said, 
she had other reasons for dismissing 
her, and that particularly she was 
much displeased with her for going 
to the masquerade with Mr. Adams 
one night; that she had obtained 
her permission to go to a dance, but 
that she had not made up her mind 
on the subject of dismissing her till 

she heard those reports. 

On the part of the defendant, Mr. 
Frskine stated to the jury, that 
whatever opinion they migit form 
of the moral conduct of the de- 
fendant, yet, as the law gave no 
action agamst a person merely for 
impe aching the chastity of a Wo- 
man, they were bound to contine 
their attention to the specific da- 
mages, which were the foundation 
of the presentaction. Ifthe pl. un- 
tiff had proceeded mn the Spi itual 
courts, she might have sieentae dl a 
severe and ignominious senience 
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against the eoarag 
she chose fo bri: 
cil courts, she could on ly Claim he 
compensation for the ; : 
mage she had sustained nd 'y 
that the ev; lence 
Miss Stewart rather proved ths 
orts were not the ¢ 

ismissing the plamtit’ § 
her employment. 

The learned judge informed 
jury, that however ‘chemaa cow. 
ardly and detestable the conduct 
the defendant was in publishing 
such malicious and unfounded sh 
ders, still the plaintiff was byl 
bound to establish a specifi 
mage, in order to be entitled tog 
He then submitte: 
jury, whether those reports Were 
not the cause by which she low 
service. —Ve rdict for the p anti 
— Damages - 

6. A melane holy accident har 
pened on Thursday night, ina street 
called Perkins’s Rents, Wi stm 

A large old house, innatates B b a 
number of poor families, sud 
fell in, about half past ten o'clock, 
with a horrible crash, which, at dat 
still hour, was heard 
tance. The unfortunate be g 
were thus buried alive, it appeared, 
had retired to rest, among 
were many children.“ 
that assembled, directed 
cries and groans, imme tiate ly « 
about removing the rubbish, a 
tricating the he 
day-light, 


contended, 


those re 
of her « 


verdict, 
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it was thoug 
neal ly so, Were dug OUL OL | 
some mise rably woun led, and s 
Amon ig the dead 1s the wi 
of a soldier in the Guar is, late 
returned from Egypt, ¢ 
of Legget : he crept out o! Si 
himself, and his wite was 
him, when a bea am shifted its 
sition, fell 


killed her. 
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Lend was the first that discovered 
ter, An old man and a child were 
re taken out dead. At nine 
o'dock, yesterday momung, u Was 
vot ascertained whether there were 
soy more ip the Fulns 5 but it seem- 
od the gen ral opinion, that two or 
aree were then Mussing. ; 

0, Yesterday we bes vived New 
York papers to the 28th of January : 
but they bring no intelligence of im- 
vortance trom the West Indies. The 
ad advices from Jamaica are dated 
the 17th of January, at which time 
oo account of the Brest fleet had 
yrived. Lt appears that the French 
sod British act m concert against 
ihe insurgents at Guadaloupe ; but 
with regard to St. Domjngo, we 
pyveno woorm tion. A letter from 
25d of January, 

ales, iat the ] rd) Bon ‘parte of 
inal port, was boarded ol! Point 
Peire, G jadaloupe, I a French 
iigae, and a Brittsh frigate, and 
ordered away, in consequence of 
te island being declared in open 
whellion against the republic of 
trance, by general Lacross, and all 
mtercourse being interdicted. The 
pain was miormed, that even 
Cearances from Guadaloupe would 
not be respected, and that ships of 
War were tat aed round the ‘stand, 
to enlorcg this proclamation. 

The officers of the ti irates Chesa- 
peake (commodore Truxton), Con- 
Kevalon, and Adams, received or- 
éers, on the LOU of January, to 
repair to Washington, to hold them- 
ves if Teadiness to sail upon an 


Te uon, it is supposed for the 
eedterranean. 
14 Un Saturday morning, at Win- 
sewer, Delore My, justice Le Blanc, 
“ied a Cause, which had exe 
; “ men ailenuion, that of lieu. 
ant Luiwidee, of his majesty’s 
? Resistay c, Charged by the 
MUNG nquest at Gosport, with 


ladelphia, of the 
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the wilful murder of J. Fagan, a 
sailor. The court was crouded as 
syon as the doors were opened. 
Three witnesses were called, two 
sailors and a corporal of marines, 
the substance of whose testimony 
(tor they did not appear to have in- 
dividually observed the whole trans- 
action) was this;—They stated, that 
the lieutenant was sent, on the Gth 
of January, in the command of the 
launch, to procure necessary stores 
for the ship. It appeared giter- 
wards, from the testimony of the 
commander, captain Digby, that the 
ship was destined to the Wost 
Indies, and ordered to complete her 
stores with all possible expedition. 
In the evening of the 6th, atter 
being employed the whole day in 
this service, the lieutenant was pre- 
paring to return: much time had 
been lost in collecting the men, and 
one had wholly deserted; that the 
wind was against them, and the 
tide beginning to make ; and thata 
short delay would prevent the boat 
reaching the ship that night. In 
fact, it was past seven in the even- 
ing, alter bard labour of nearly three 
hours, before they were able to re- 
turn to the ship, distant not four 
miles, All the witnesses proved 
several of the boat’s crew much in- 
toxicated, particularly the deceased, 
who was described as staggering on 
the quay before he entered the boat. 
The deceased had taken possession 
of an oar, which he was unable to 
manage, and impeded the stroke of 
the rest, so that the boat could make 
little way. The lieutenant sent an- 
other man to take his oar, who re- 
turned, saying, Fagan would not 
permit him to have it; the lieu- 
tenant sent him forward again, with 
orders to take the oar, and called 
to Fagan to give it to the other, 
This order being repeated, and not 
obeyed, but the unhappy man still 
per 








(4) P und ae. G 
persisting that he was fully compe- 
tent, and would retain his oar, the 
lieutenant stept forward with the 
tiller of the boat, or wich his hand 
was then placed, and struck on the 
arm, first the man who bemg com- 
manded to take the oar had not, and 
then Fagan, first on bis arm, and 
Tepeating the blow a second time, 
it fell on his head. Afler some 
further struggle, the oar was taken 
trom him, and he lay in the bottom 
of the boat. He was taken on board, 
and died the next morning. 

The surgeon of Haslar Hospital, 
Mr. Stevenson, was then called, to 

rove the blow the cause of the 
death, but knowing not whose body 
he had examined, the judge thought 
he could pot receive the evidence. 
Here it was expected that tie trial 
would close ; but the prisoner and 
bis Counsel anxious that, after the 
verdict given before the coroner, 
the subject should be fully investi- 
gated, admitted the body examined 
to be that of Fagan. The judge yet 
doubting how far he gught to ac- 
cept. an aduntssion trom a prisouer 
on trial jor his life, the prisoner’s 
counse! named a witness, whom 
they had brought, who could prove 
the body of Fagan to have been 
carried to the hospital, 

Mr. Neale, surgeon’s mate of the 
Resistance, was then called, who 
proved, that he attended the body 
to the hospital, and delivered it at 
the dead-cell, on the 7th in the 
evening. He was not called to the 
deceased unul the morning, when it 
was too late to render bim any 
assistance, He reproved the sailors 
near Fagan tor not calling him 
sooner, wio said, they thought him 
only drunk, and were therefore un- 
willing to con plain ; trom the ap- 
pearance of the body, and the re- 
* tot his comrades, witness thought 

¢ had died of suffocation or apo- 
plexy trom drunkenness. 
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who aon teat was again called, 

ated, that from the 2Dhear. 
ance of the bod) : particularly aber 
the face and breast, he had at ire 
formed the same Conclusion ; het 
being desired, two days after, mor 
minutely to examine, he directed 
a barber to shave the head, whe 
discovered no injury. The witpes 
however, on feeling the head in dif 
ferent parts, observed a small ty 
mour, which he could cover wit) 
his finger. This yielding to pres. 
sure, he opened it with the Calpe, 
and on removing the skin, a free. 
ture, which he described, with a 
depression of the bang on the brain, 
appeared, which he thought the 
cause of his death. Of the caus 
he could Know nothing; a blow, 
fall, or any violence, might progace 
it. Or the degree Oi \ iol nce ne. 
cessarv, he could form no judgment, 
the external mark of violence way 
so trifling. On his cross-examina- 
tion, he proved, that lieutenant 
Lutwidge attended the whole day 
on Which the inquest sat, seemingly 
anxious that the business should be 
fully investigated, 

The priconer then delivered in a 
defence, which stated the facts, not 
materially differing from the eve 
dence, adding others, which were 
afterwards proved, and arguing, 
from the whole of his conduct, that 
he had intended nothing more than 
to compel a drunken man to yield 
his place to another, who could di 
charge that duty which the deceased 
was utterly unable to perform, Ths 
defence produced a Very strong 
sensation in the court. 

Mr. Sherwood, the officer of 
watch in the ship when the launch 
returned, was then called. He 
proved that the lieutenant first pal 
ted the boat to deliver a leiter 
service to the commanding ofboet 
on board; that when the other om 
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was told by the sailors, that there 
was 3 drunken man in the boat, 
enable to get up the side o! the ship. 
Fagan was then hoisted in, and 
comunitted to the care ol his meCss- 
nates, no suggestion being made to 
bin that he had even received a 


ww =. aT 
Captain Digby said, that on the 
sth he retarned on board, while 
beutenant Lutwidge was again em- 
wed on shore ; that hearing aman 
was suddenly dead, he went to the 
body, and, while many of the crew 
were standing round, he sent for 
the suryreon’s mate to inspect the 
body and report. He came, and 
siterwards reported that he died 
of suffocation, or apoplexy from 
drunkenness. Captain Digby or- 
dered the body to be sent to the 
boxpital, On tic next day, a marine 
bang executed in the Peet for mu- 
tiny, the crew were assembied to 
bear the articles of war read. When 
the article which requires them, if 
H-used byany officer, quietly tomake 
known their « omplaints to the com- 
mander was read, captain Digby 
enlarged upon this subject to the 
cew, assuring them that he would 
most readily listen to any com- 
paint, and red-ess it—that while 
they were obedient to the command 
‘thew ofhcers, he would take are 
ev were we'll used, No come 
pamtwasmade. The first sugges- 
hon ota blow he heard was from 
heutenant Lutwidge himsel!, who, 
* He Saturday, complained to him 
OF rer 


erts which prevatied on shore, 
“ata blow he had given was the 
se of Fagan’s death, and re- 
wetted the captain to direct en- 
wines to be made. Captain Digby 
led the sur; 

iigeon and = surgeon’s 

concurred in thinking 
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to attend the coroner, and went on 
shore with the witnesses. The cap- 
tain did not attend the inquest ; but 
he saw leutenant Lutwidge in the 
hospital, walking before the door, 
when the jury were sitting. 

Captain Digby gave lieutenant 
Lutwidge the highest character—he 
liad hourly opportunities of observ. 
mg his conduct to the men. He 
was humane and beloved. He had 
generally chosen him tor detached 
service in preference to others, The 
captain had, on the Gth, when the 
accident happened, been himself on 
shore, and had delivered to licu- 
tenant Lutwidge a letter indorsed 
“ on service,” which it was his duty 
to deliver, without delay, to the first 
lieutenant on board, ‘The ship was 
preparing tor service in haste, bein 
under orders tor the West Indies, 

Lieutenant Pack, of Haslar Hos- 
pital, proved that licutenant Lut- 
widge attended the whole day at the 
hospital.—He applied to witness to 
procure admittance for the wil- 
nesses, and appeared anxious to pro- 
mote the inquiry. 

Henry Warren, a scamen, proved 
more distinctly than some of the 
other witnesses the repeated orders 
to quit the oar, and the obstinate 
refusal of the deceased—that alter 
the blows struck he remained on 
the seat and struggled to retain his 
oar,—that neither himself nor any 
other, as he believed, apprehended 
the deceased, hurt, or he should 
have called ihe surgeon. He spoke 
likewise to the humane conduct af 
the prisoner, and the sense of his 
conduct entertained by the whole 
crew. 

Sir Thomas Williams, who com- 
manded the Endymion, and under 
whom the prisoner Lieutenant 
Lutwidge served from December 
1797, to July 1500, said they were 
in active service the whole ume— 
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very competent to speak to his tem- 
per and disposition, of which he 
spake in the bighest terms, He 
never had oceasion to reprove lin 
but once, and that was trom being 
more mild and indulgent than the 
nature of the case would acunit. 
He added, that having taken a va- 
luable prize, he hail selected lieute- 
nant Latwidge to entrust him with 
the command, and was perfectly 
satisfied with his conduct. 

Lieutenant Austin, who served 
with him in the Endymion, spoke of 
him in similar terms—he had daily 
opportunities of observing him; 
he was of an excellent dispositon; 
humane and kind to the men, and 
universally beloved, 

Captain Bartleman, of the ma- 
tines, also of the Endymoin, joined 
inthe same testimony—Lieutenant 
Lutwidge was much inhis view; 
he had frequently seen him under 
circumstances sufficient to irritate, 
but he had always shewn an excel- 
lent temper, Constantly upon ac- 
tive service, he ever observed him 
humane, and he was universally be- 
loved by every man and boy in 
the ship. 

Licutenant M‘Killup, first licute- 
of the Resistance, who lived with 
lieutenant Lutwidge, gave him a 
similar character—mild and good 
tempered, as an officer and gentle- 
man on every occasion. 

Here the judge asked the jury 
if they thought any thing could be 
added to this head of evidence : he 
should be unwilling to stop the de- 
tendant’s counsel, unless the jury 
were satsned. The jury all de- 
claring themselves perfectly satis- 
hed, the counsel then said, they 
should abstain from calling the other 
ofheers of the Resistance, or two of 
the crew, who were deputed to 
speak the unanimous sense of the 
whole ship's company, but begged 
leave tocall one witness to a period, 
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to which the other wiine 


not speak. 
Admiral Dacres then proved thas 
the priconer was in his Ship twp 
years and nine months beiore be 
went to the Endymion, His top, 
per was such that he shout as hing 
have suspected such gn acide 
would happen to himself as Me. 
Lutwidge. ‘* | always (he said) 
felt a peculiar regard for him tog 
his good conduct, and have since 
retamed a sincere friendship bog 
him, and received bia with plea: 
sure into my family.” 

What did equal honour to the 
prisoner and the witnesses, thee 
gallant men were so agitated is 
delivering their testimony, that s. 
veral of them found it dificult 
articulate. “They appeared to speak 
from the heart. 

The jury, without hesitation, ac. 
quitted the prisouer of murder; ba 
found him guilty of manslaughter, 
after some little deliberation, Wher 
the jury said guilty of manslaugher, 
an involuntary expression of disp 
probation escaped from many o 
the audience, not sufliciently reflect 
ing, that the use of an improper a 
strument of correction rendered a 
verdict wholly accutting him i 
possible. 

The learned judge, in his charge, 
had distinctly stated to the jury, 
that to constitute the crime of mer 
der, the circumstances must be suc’ 
asto indicate a malignant disposiber 
He said, that every person im a& 
thority, master, officer, Of fate’ 
when he is disobeyed by those @ 
der his command, has-a nght won? 
the law allows and the stale @ 
society requires, to employ - 
degree of force ta com pel , 
but the means cmployed mud wa 
be likely ta cause death, It sach 38 
instrument be used n the bunt @ 
the moment, without time to @"" 
rate, or make choice ot 
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enwes, the person must an- 
ou the consequences: He will 


pet, in such a Case, be gui.ty ot mur- 
we batol homicide, w which the 
be hasagnexed an appropriate pu- 
mehment. In passing sentence, 
therefore, the learned judge told the 

“ener that the jury had, under the 
crcumetances of this case, found him 

yor manslaughter, because when 
o> plc from sudden provoca- 
tien, but whieh is notsuficient to jus- 
tity the act, the law requires a salts- 
ction, He therefore adjudged him 
io suffer three months nuprison- 
ment, and pay a fine of 1000. 

09. Mr. ie. assistant secretary 
io marquis Corny allis, arrived this 
poming at 9 o'clo k, with the De- 
Fadive Treaty of Peace; which was 
aged at Amiens, at 4+ in the after- 
mon of the 27th inst. by the plent- 
paentiary of his majesty, and by 


— of France, Spain, 
wd the Batavian republic. 
APRIL. 


§. Arrived a mail from Jamaica, 
mith the happy intellizence of the 
wnval there of nearly two hundred 
merchant vessels. So long a list of 
amvals, atone colony, and nearly 
athe same time, rarely occturs du- 
mg peace, Thest George, spencer, 
Powerful, and Warrior men of war, 
wnved at Jamaica Lith February 
vom Gibraltar.—It is with great 
peamife we are enabled to state 
tat the officers and seamen belong- 
me wour fleet on the Jamaica sta- 
wm, are uncommonly healthy.— 
ra from an officer on board 

ges, of 74 guns, dated Port 
the iGth of February, ob- 
wrves, that, up to that penod, the 
7 ar lost a ‘ingle man since 
ite wt at jamaica, 
ie i As N ovember. . 
“onday last the Assist- 


are o Fear os EE 
24 68hs, and 350 men, Capt. 


*')? 
+ eVe. 
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Lee, ran on shore between Dunkirk 
and Gravelines, and, after beating 
ever the banks was entirely lost. 
The captain, officers and crew 
were saved by a Flemish pilot boat, 
which went to their assilance, and 
with much difficulty and hazard 
landed them at Dunkirk, where a 
vessel was hired to bring them to 
England. They arrived on Thursday 
nightin the Downs, and are now on 
board the Brilliant trigate,and Galgo 
sloop, to proceed to Sheerness, 

8. The flour mills of Messrs. 
Metealf and Co, at Bromley, near 
Bow, in Middlesex, were this day 
burned to the ground. The fire is 
supposed to have been occasioned 
by accident, but how, we believe, 
has not been yet ascertained, So 
early as three o'clock in the morning, 
the flames burst with such violence 
through the vent holes for admitting 
the air to the grain, as to be visible 
at a considerable distance, 

Every means that the place al- 
forded were promptly exerted. tn 
attempting to extinguish the fire. 
Mr. Metcalf’s engine was brought 
to bear upon it, and the people of 
the neighbourhood all crowded to 
the spot. The fire had, however, got 
too much head to be subdued by 
any possible exertion, Part alte: 
part fell in, until nothing at length 
remained of these complete and ex 
cellent premises except, the baie 
shell——Of a very large stock ot 
grain. and flour which they con- 
tained, scarcely any has beeii 
saved; it was either totally con- 
sumed, or so damaged as to be unfit 
for any use. The fury of the flames 
aid the force of the floors as they 
fell in, carried some of it into the 
river Lea: what remained within 
the walls, presented the appeat- 
ance of a black smoking dung- 
hili, mixed with the ashes and cin- 
ders of the timber. Without taking 
(BK) inte 











(is) a oe ee 


mto account the gregt quantity of 


stock that has been destroved, the 
loss is very considerable, as the pre- 
mises were new,and in the most per- 
fect state. ‘The greatest apprehen- 
sons were entertained for the satety 
of the adjomung houses, Fortunately 
the strength and thickness of the 
walls prevented the fire from ex- 
tending tothem, and they escaped 
without damage. No tin es were lost, 
nor have we heard of any personal 
myury. While weosincerely regret 
so serious an evil, we feel pleasure 
itthis isthe whole ex- 
\ report generally pre- 


’ Stuliny t! 
bent ob ma, 

voiled mi th 
thot three tlour nialis, 


course of the morning 
near Bow, 


hact been set on tire bv a mob the pre- 


ceding night, 


‘" This being represent- 
ed to the secretary af statc, in aman. 
nerthat could hardly leave a doubt of 
toe truth ef a, the miitary were or- 
dered out; but on Sir Rechard Ford, 
tod some of the mayistrates of the 
Pohoe-ofice proceedmg to the spot, 
rt appeared that the mutls had been 
burnt down entirely by accident, 
nocd that not the smailest disturbance 
whatever bad taken place ; asthe 
Indetstrates were returming, they 
met a large party of the horse and 
{ wot-grurarels yong tow ards Bow, 
whom they dismissed, with an. as- 
surance that therr aid was not 
wanted, every thing being in a 
state of Ure greatest tranquillity. 

10. The Raven sloop of war ts 
arrived at Portsmouth trom Jamaica, 
By her we have received Kingston 
papers to the 2uth of February, 
e tsth of that month the fri- 
vate da Cornelie, captain Vilrema- 
drin, arrived at Port Royal with 
dispatches from Cape Francois. The 
French army under general Lecler« 
had possessed ntself ot all the seaports 
of St. Domingo, but there was little 


On t] 


hone of a speedy termination of the 


“ ' 
wurtare with the Bhar AS, 


C I P 


A L { Apel, 
7. In the Sheriffs Court an a 
lion was brouviit asa Writ of en. 
qairy to damages whi 
the riamtett claimed for the 
j ~ TOF Une sodye. 
tion ol her dau lot f by {) e deies 
ant. Tie planet, 
RBarnfll, was 


eh SSCP 


ut Mrs. Theodoss 
Witow Of an dfs 
who had eminently distinguished 
himself in the American War er 
he daughter of an American lovalig. 
At the end of that War, they cam 
over to this country, and resided . 
the neighbourhood of Blackheat 
and lived there for several years | 
a gentec! 
their potut trve 


tvle, Gr @n ay Maity, jor 
of 4001 Mr, Bar. 
riff died abo { six ve iTS AO, lea 

mg awe and a dang ter, the: 
eleven yeuis * Tae ¢ » veung lady 
Was cxtreme'y well e lucate 1, ani 
possessed ot rT common beat {) ad 
accomplishments. About tw » Yeats 
and balf azo, she accompanied her 
mother to Ascot Heath races, where 
the delendant, \ir. Hollamby, Was 
introduced to them at the hous 

an acquaintan e, where they readed 
during their excursion, The delew’- 
ant paid vers party ular attention te 
Miss Barriil?; and expressed a wee 
to be united to her in marriage. He 
afterwards visited her at ber mo 
ther’s house, 
in forms: to which the mother, whe 
found his connections respectane 
aud his prospee ts flattering, gare 
her consent. Th 


and made propos 


he courtship ¢ 

tinued unttl last summer, when be 
dav for the celebration of the rep 
tials was fixed upon, There beng 
a0 suSpICION of any dishonoure 
intention on the part ol the ie 
fendant, it was not thought ne" 

sary to impose any restrammt a § 
the interc ourse between him a 


the young lady to whom few 
¢ =) . They wer 

soon to he united. 7" 

} iit } ces mf 

about to ditierent places ™ | 

avr, 


amusement, someumes 
sometimes wilh Gen Bes 





ty lat he invited | 
ind bet mother to ( Ms ha him 
win a part) to \ AUNDALL SY Mrs. 
Bonk, being ndisyy sed, declines 
png, but her daughter went, Vhe 
ei we of the case was stated 
by Miss Barriff hersclt, who twice 
hind while she told her story 
She gil she accom pal ied the de- 
jadant in a coach to Westminster- 
bridge, from which the *y procee ded 
ina boat to Vauxhall, where they met 
his ‘party, none of whom she knew. 
(bout eleven o'clock they supped 
s box. The defendant pressed 
hes sac to drink wine. Several 
f the company, consisting of ladies 
wd gen tle men, became elev ited, 
Nir se | lol- 
lumby ; her own spirits were raised, 
and she was persuaded to drink 
gassof Champaigne, Shortly aiter 
Was bad spose ! and) wishing 
lo retire, the defendant handed her 
ino a carria ge, ain | ordered the 
tchmantodrive to Blackheath. -—— 
. ert worse, and became totally 
inenable, When she recovered, she 
percewed herself ina bed-chamber 
with the defend dant near her. She 
was Conscious of ber situation, and 
be outrage she had sustained! She 
WOORCC, an 


] 1? 
and drank her health as 


time paty 
Phe defi he'd) lant S 
voured to appease hue; but sh 
xed On going home. He 
“id not go till morning, that 
» : | 
f would hot expect her, 
* Marriage would take 
ni eday il Tycyreat ) Oho 
‘ it daat whe iit 
On condition that 
Hie did so, 
on the bed 
' distraction and despair. 
he ‘ hext if wares. | she returned to 
' , 
bate a ail that had 
peared the house she 
bad been ii) ibaa 4 ] 
Pig? ed 


d Wasa long 
‘tecovered, 


; 


said, 


COn- 
ltore iT lain, 

hi ited the room, 

6 she threw 
4aie o} 


herself 


Mather ,and re 
passed, n ay 
Vhad been hired and fur- 
“Yhe defendant. }le never 


Miss Barriff 


R EN C E &. (19) 
afterwards came near her mother’s 
house; but paid his addresses to a 
young lady of fortune in Londen 
Mrs. Barriff waited on the father of 
this lady, and ae qui ainted him with 
the dishonourable conduct of the de- 
fendant. In cansequence of which 
he forbad: his visits to: his daughter, 
The plainttf then brought her ac- 
tion. ae jury gave bera verdict 
with 1G0 ol . damay 

Downing-street, April 21. This 
morn s the Hon. Henry Pierre- 
point, despatched by Anthony Merry, 

esq. his majesty’s minister pleni- 
potentiary to the French republic, 
arrived with the ratifteation§ by 
the first consul of ren rc- 
pub lic, of the treats 
signed the 27th of last) month; 
which was exchanged with Mr, 
Merry against that of his Majesty 
on the 18th ar at Paris, by the 
plenipotentiary of the French re- 
public, 

Or, At the Westminster sesstons 
William Webb was indicted for 
assaulting Charles Betterton, of Co- 
ve nt-garde ‘nthe -atre, by throwing ’ 
a al iass bottle from the two-shilling 
gale ry of Covent-garden theatre on 
the night of the goth of December 
hast. 

Mr. 
for the prosecution in 
He said, the manayers oO 4 the theatre 
had instituted the Prose ution wath 
no vindictive spirit against the pri 
soner, the effect of whose contrition 
for the act they did not desire t 
diminish with the court, but merely 
in justice to the public, that it may 
be known to those who fre quent the 
theatres, that offences of this nature 
{ not be committed with 1m) 
nity ; and that offenders disposed 
commit such outrages, may hat 
reason to dread the 


definitive 


Sylvester a the case 
nable speech. 


shoul 


atimost sever 


iblyv that just 


« 4 


of justice, though pu 
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may,.from peculiar circumstances, 
be mitigated with respect to the pri- 
soner now belore the court. 

Stone, a serjeant in the guards, 
saw the prisoner on the night of 
the 26th of December, in the two 
shilling gallery, Covent-Garden. 
The prisoner was in a@ state of in- 
toxication, flourishing a bottle round 
his head; he laid down the bottle 
on the remonstrance of the witness ; 
he scemed to have no imtention of 
doing mischief. Shortly after, the 
witness saw the bottle fall on the 
stage, after striking Mr. Betterton ; 
and he immediately seized the pri- 
soncr, ; 

Mr, Betterton was performing the 
part of Tressel in Richard the Third, 
and in the act of taking leave of King 
Henry, when the bottle struck him 
with such violence, as to shatter the 
loop ot his hat, which was very 
strong. 

Mr. Murray, who performed the 
part of King Henry, was in court, 
but was not called. 

Mr. Knowles, for the prisoner, ad- 
dressed the court in mitigation of the 
offence, which was free from any 
criminal intention, and proceeded 
from accidental intoxication, the 
young man having that day termi- 
nated his apprenticeship ; he was m 
general a young man of sober, in- 
dustrious, and correct habits ; and 
his sorrow tor the act for which he 
was now belore the court was great 
and sincere. 

The prisoner was a decent, mo- 
dest-looking young man, of about 
two and twenty; he as by trade a 
blacksmith. A woman with whom 


[ April, 


he lodged gave him an excelleng 
character. : 

The court felt much diffeulty in 
mitigating the punishment of an act, 
the consequences of which might 
have been so lamentable. Te 
chairman wished to IMpress strongly 
on the prisoner, that, instead of 
being now on his trial for an assault 
he might, for any thing that he cout! 
conjecture as to the direction of the 
bottle after it left his hand, have hed 
to answer for murder, The ni. 
soner was sentenced to three month 
imprisonment, 

Downing-strect, April 26. Lae 
night one of the king’s messenger, 
dispatched by Anthony Merry, e« 
his majesty’s minister plenipotes. 
tiary to the French republic, arrived 
with the ratifications by his Cathol 
majesty, and by the Batavian go 
\ ernment, of the definitive treaty o 
peace, signed the 27th of last month; 
which were exchanged with My, 
Merry against those of his majes) 
on the 23d instant, at Paris, by the 
plenipotentiaries of his Catholic t a 
jesty and of the Batavian republic. 

29. This day the ceremonial 
declaring peace took place with be 
accustomed solemnity : the order 
of the procession having been pre 
viously thus arranged : | 

A party of horse-guards lo ie 
drawn up about the gate of > 
James’s palace, where the bea 
and constables, and all the of 
of the city of Westminster, are 
attend * at half past ten o'clock 
the forenoon. . | 

The officers of ai ins-—-serjeants * 


: . A all 
acms with their maces and cous 


, fore shind them, © 
* The officers of W estminster, with horse guards betor¢ and behine 


’ esr 
be ranged at the entrance of Pall-Mall, at such a distance trom the Pala — 
atford room tor that part of the procession which pres les the off ore 
the Stable-yard, to stand between the said officers of Westminster 
whilst the proclamation is reading Rv this arrangement, the wie 
will be in us proper term to move on as soon as the pi nahion » 


been read 
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the serjeant trumpeter with his mace 
and collar—the trumpets — drum- 
maior and drums—and the knight- 
marshal and his men—assemble in 
the Stable-yard, St. James’s ; and 
he officers of arms, being habited 
in their respective tabards, and 
mounted, a procession is made trom 
thence to the Valace-gate in the 
following order : 
Kaight-marsial’s men, two and two. 
Knight Marshal. 
Drums. 
Drum-m2yor. 
Trumpets. 
Serjeant-truimpeter, 

Pursuivants. 
Segycants f Heralds. ? Serjcants 
x Ams. 2 Kings of Arms. § at Arms, 

Being come before the gate, the 

ymor ofhcer of arins present (at- 
teaded on his lett hand by the next 
in rank) is to read the proclamation 
aoud; whereupon the procession ts 
t» move on to Charing-cross, iu the 
uw iy order :—~— 


Horse-guards to clear the way, 
icr, (uO and twe, 
barcheaded, with staves. 
Constables of Westiminster, in like 
hanuner, 
High Constable, with dais staff, on horse- 
back. 
Ulcers of the Highnaliffof Westminster, 
¥HO Whine wands, on horseback, 
Clerk of the thiel Bashit 
Ugh Baluf and De puty Steward, 
Hor ~~ 


Oigateiny rsj ii 


* . 
Madies of Westin: 


vuairl ° 
men, two and two. 
Kaight Marshal, 
Drums. 
Drum-i vor, 
Tru 


Dee f | 


cts, 

Seneant 1 humpeter, 

Pursuivants, 
Heralds. 
Kings of 


rds to fark 


pro cession. 


on ep aeud- 
U 


am | 
? 


Serjeants 
atArms. 


é rn e 


° : 
stat 


Horse-guards, 


Horsc- 


sat Chating-« ross, the officer of 

4i 7) ’ : 

,SPENCIN rank is to read the Pro- 

Can , "hi 
mation, looking towards White- 
is alles Which the Pp 


OUCsslONn IS 
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to move on to Temple-bar, the 
gates of which are shut; and the 
junior otheer of arms, Coming out of 
the rank between two trumpeters, 
preceded by two horse-guards to 
clear the way, is to ride up to the 
gaie, and after the trumpets have 
sounded thrice, to knock with a 
cane. Being asked hy the city 
marshal from within, “| Who comes 
there?” he replies, “ the oflicers of 
arms, who demand entrance into the 
city to publish his majesty’s pro- 
clamation of peace.” The gates be- 
ing opened, he is admitted alone, 
and the gates are shut again. The 
city marshal, preceded by his offi- 
cers, conducts him to the lord 
mayor, to whom he shews his ma- 
jesty’s warrant, which his lordship 
having read, returns ; and gives di- 
rections to the city marshal to open 
the gates, who, attending the otheer 
of arms on his return to them, says, 
on leaving him, ‘f Sir, the gates are 
opened.” The trumpets and guards 
being in waiting, conduct him to has 
place in the procession, which then 
moves on into the city (the officers 
of Westminster filing off and re- 
liring as they come to Pemple-bar ;) 
and at Chancery-lane end the pro- 
clamation is read a third time; then 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
sheriffs, joining the procession im- 
mediately alter the othcers of arms, 
it is to move on to the end of Wood- 
street, where the cross formerly 
stood in Cheapside: and the pro- 
clamation having been there read, 
the procession is continued to the 
Royal Exchange, where the pro- 
clamation is read tor the last me, 
and the procession returns, by the 
way of Gracechurch street, through 
Lombard-street. 

The trumpets are to sound thrice 
previous to, and immediately after, 
cach reading. 


(B ) hb rocession 
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Procession for Proclamation of J eace 
within Temple-bar. 


= The military bodies of the city. -4 
Gea Horse- “Ki uards. ee 
ye = “Ee acs 
@? Konight-marshal’s mica, two = 3 
= 73 ~~ 
= ¢ and two. i 

Ms * -_- 
& & Knight Marshal. e & 
o Drums. = 
nll . ; Yen 
6° Drum-major. 38 
Cy Trumpets, Ls 

Fs Serjcant-trampetce. we 

, = 


Pursuivant at Arms. 
Sericants Heralds. Serjcants 
at Arms. Kinzcs of Arms. ¢ Arms. 

Four Constables together. 
Six Trum, 

Band of Music. 
Two Marshals on h wrseback. 


Two Sher: fs on horseback. 


rene 
‘Lid. 


Sword , 0M ace 
Beater 3 - Boarer 


ON TO. 

A Porterina? Lord | Mayor ? 
black gown. Con horseback , 
Six Footmen in neh liveries, 
three and tnree. 

State-coach with six horses, with 
mbbands, &c. 

Aldermen in semority in their coaches. 
Carriages of the two Sheriffs 
Officers of the Lord Mayor tn carriages. 
Horse-guards. 

The populace began to assemble 
so carly as six o’clock this morning, 
n every place that could command 
even the most distant prospect of 
the cavalcade; and, as the town 
was never known to be so full, the 
crowd was immense ; one immove- 
able line from Charing-cross to the 
Mansion-house. The tops of the 
houses were covered with numbers 
of spectators. 

The heralds, &c. were richly 
drest, and their horses gaily ca- 
parisoned: their appearance re- 
called the golden days of tilts and 
tournaments 3 and the recollection 
ot those days was still hei ig htened 
‘with store of ladies im every win- 
dow, whose bright eves (in the lan- 
ruage of Milton) might be said to 
ram intuenee,” and to have en- 
wiv-moving pro- 


A Beadle. 


} 
mvene d the ) 
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At one o'clock ¢ 
Tower guns were fire . 
SO. Ye sterday a ni icho! 


st lar HY 
cident happened just as the hen 
came oppor lie St. Mary Je Strat 


A stone rail yy runs rou d the 


of the chure hh, acdorne d With stone 
urns at equal distances: anda thar 
on the outside, In the bow on the 

eastern end, happened to be Jean. 
ng his hand upon the urn befor 
hi im}, as hi ¢ seaad hed forw ard, Ht fe! 
oll, Ne WCas tle- tree t, the end of 
Hol) well-street, and the southern 


: } : ! ' 
Sit le ot the tral dq, il COD Mane ! 


, View Oo} tie snot : and CVCIy win. 

dow being crowded, and the atter. 
tion beimy ciawn to that quarter, 
several of the Spectators saw the 


stone in the COMMeEnNcement of py 
fall, and raised a loud shriek. Th 
church bei g very high, this no. 
tice excited an alarm before the 
stone reached the ground, and « 
veral of the people below ran trom 
their situations; but whether ; 
or out of the danger, they did ne 
know. Two young men w 
crushed in its fall. It came in be 
tween them, but rather more upea 
the one than the other. 1 

was struck upon the head, and 
killed upon the 
so much wounded that he d 
his way to the hospital, The dot 
were at first carried mto the chun 
and a surgeon attended; but 
art was of noavail. A young ® 
man was also taken away 
parently much injured, an¢ ree ; 
others were hurt, but whether ¢ 
flying splinte rs or the preswite & 
their compar HONS, they do net fi _ 
The urn wv hich Wweig rhs about 

if descent ihe 


1. : 
Struck in ils 


spot, and the ol! 


~ 


and carried part 
betrxr- 


. | ' 
of the chuf 
away: but this wasthe on iy “ 

é 3 tn a 
tion which it met in its fall, At 
. " } ’ . t up to a 
cer of the churcu went ¥) 


nd was 4) 


° } 7 
tain the man whose ha 
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mm when Hu snble A over, He 
i tall en back, and Pati ne nly 4 a Ob 


acne way: te Webs li en 
- . that 


Lhe 


lile- 


tats 


; ' i i 
' hy, > dit phere That 
cysiauy *. il we ng 


ant hiame is Mputable Lo qe 
Upa a SOCK i; oul, 


LPO 


centre, 


ura stood 
ead Of being xc ured OV a 
jn spike ruauing up the 


Louat te 2 eo at li 


which was entirely 


ioere was poathing 
deca ) us l, 
o 

anc Copsequc: ne y broke olf witi the 


! 
presaure vl the man’ s hand, as he 


a ‘othe act of leaning forward. 
[oe stone broke a large Hay la 
prcces in the area below, aud sunk 
vearly a foot into the ground, ‘A 
roung man, about years 
o age, an apprentic e toa boak- 
eller im Holborn, is dead of a trac- 


wre of lhe skull, 


eigule il 


received on the 


above melancholy occasion, 
MAY 3. 


CLERKENWELL SESSIONS, 

» <? 
This Was ali bivednn tinent tor steal- 
£ dea d hoc 


» dutial-g found, 


. trom the opa-liclds 
Ob Wiilca ground the 
prisoner Was the peel ; and 
ae) ior ste alt ish baie « Ips, puiow ‘5 
ia 
* tuereto, a 


weicin they had 


l 4 
hd ‘ 


4 ollie 
wi the 
been 


*» Livy *) 


Const, on tl 
Prosecution , opened 
Maling that tlies 
Was One YU 


the 
case, by 


part ot 
the 
prisoner’s oflence 
tthe greatest conse q) uchce 
the pub lic, jhe atrocity of which 
temanded the most exemplary pu- 
mshiment, on alluded to the great 
benetit derir a by the public, trom 


We Dractice Ol clisse tion, whic h he 


oat ' . 
ited to be the ouly source fron 


: =e tral pro 4 sstonal 
at a 1 j ’ . 
’ ue sul xt 5” could Gaerive their 

yet, however great such ad- 


ght be, nothing could 


nen, who 
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excuse the prisoner lor carry ing the 
atlence ww unlimiued extent 
which he He had rae 
vaged the ground in question ins 
manner scarcely to be beheved, and 
which it ow patntul to 
to describe. He had carmed on 
this tralhe merely tor the 
sake of gain, and without a wish 


lic 


had done, 


hina 


uit be 
Shock! ea 


ot render xz the least ‘ssislanee | 
lus fellow creatures by the act. In 
short, his ganduct proc ecded liom a 
mind totally vont of feeling, and 
from a heart bereft of all hum; uty, 
lle then entered fully Into the cine 
cumstances ot the case, which were 
contirmed an the clearest manner 
by the witnesses, and which were 
in substance as follow :— 

W. Bacon, one of the Bow-street 
patrole, said, that late in the even- 
mg, on the 26th of November last, 
as he was walking along Brayng’s- 
row, Spa-fields, he saw a man wath 
a large load of a. suspicious nature 
on his shoulder; that, le stopped 
hin, and desired him to go inte a 
public-house near; that when the 
man had got up one step of the 
public-house, he threw down the 
load, and ran off; and they pute 
sued, byutowithout suceess. Upon 
opening the, lgad, which was ets 
closed in @ basket, they found .the 
bodies of a woman and a child ina 
suck H Liat they were taken to Bow- 
street, and atte;wards sent to the 
parish of St. James, Clerkenweil, 
with a letter to the churchwarden, 
desiring they might be again buried. 

George Windsor and kdward 
King were pext called, They swore 
that, having heard oft the last men- 
tioned circumstances, and that the 
bodies were lying in the vault under 
Clerkenwell chureh, they went 
there, When the tarmer recoguised 
the body ot the woman to be that of 
and the latter that ef the 
child to be his son, both which bad 
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his wile, 
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been buried by them a short time 
before, They were much agitated 
during the delivery of thetr testi- 
mony. 

Harriet Collins, the sister to the 
prisoner’s wife, a girl about ftour- 
teen years old, swore that she lived 
with the prisoner, when he first took 
the situation of grave digger at the 
ground in question, and all the time 
he was there, which was about two 

ears; that he began to steal the 
bodies about a month after; that he 
then took the bodies from two cof- 
fins, and brought them into his house 
(which house ison the burial ground), 
and afterwards took them to the hos- 
pital; one was a girl, trom whose 
coffin he offered her the ribband that 
was round the shroud, ood the other 
wasa boy; that the prisoner, from 
this ume, continued to take two or 
three bodies each day during all the 


winter season, and unti! the time of 


his apprehension. He generally 
took them up in the day-time, and 
concealed them at the bottom ot the 
grave, covered with mould, ti!! dark, 
when he took them out, and carried 
them away in a basket, provided tor 
that purpose by the hospital, which 
basket she sometimes beld for him 
during the process, and at other 
times kept watch in the ground to 
prevent detection; that she once 
saw him cut off the head of a young 
woman, which he took to the bos- 
pital immediately, and many times 


after saw him with the heads of 
persons who he said had died of 


particular disorders, and which he 
alo took to the hospital; that he 
sometimes opened the coflins, and 
drew the teeth only, which he did 
with pincers, and which he likewise 
took to the hospital, and got a 
Kuinea, and sometimes more, for 
each set; that he sometimes took 
the bodies to Bartholomew Hospi- 
tal, to which place she frequently 
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accompanied him, and at other tines 
to two hospitals m the borouss 

that he generally got about co 
gumeas for each body. She re 
membered the two bodies being 
stopped on the 26th of November. 
that the j Tisoner had the came ~~ 
got the bodies of a woman and a 
child ready, and at the usual 1 me in 
the evening, about six o'clock, he 
went mito the ground, and brought 
out the bodies m the basket in which 
they were stopped, and she held 
open the gate for him : that be thes 
put them on the shouklers of another 
man, named Jo-eph White (one of 
his accomplices), who took thea 
away, and who ts the man who was 
stopped, and escaped. The basket, 
in which the bodies stopped were 
found, was produced, and sworn te 
by this WiIlhess to be the same ine 
prisoner always packed the bodies ia, 
She stated some other circumstances 
relative to the nails, screws, Xe. 
and said, that he usually took up the 
shrouds with the bodies, some of 
wiiel were thrown down the privy, 
and others burnt ; she said the pn- 
soner threatened to murder ber d 
she disclosed any thing of this mat- 
ter; and that she had now becn in 
duced to do tt from his wanton 
cruclty to her, which had compelled 
her to desert him, and seek pre 
tection from those concerned in Ue 
prosecution, . 

John Brown corroborated the lat 
Witness’s evidence in part, and ithe 
wise spoke as to the nails, screw’, 
&c. he also said, that Naples ance 
sent him to one George Atkins a 
undertaker, te know if be wees 
buy some shrouds, caps, pillows, Ke. 
saying they were little wore = 
wear; but Atkins would not bes 
them. 

Mr. Weolcott, the Churchwardes 
of Clerkenwell, spoke generar? 
the subject, and said, that sp 
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. "the privy, which 18 about 


pve or ix leet wide, and many feet 
it was found quite full of 
dep, 
orouds. ape , 
Mr, Jones, on behalf of the prt- 
ener, entered at some length into 
the subject, and im a very able 
snd appropriate speech, but which 
y amounted to @ detence ; 
he, alter passing the highest en- 
comums oo the counsel, and all 
chose concerned in the prosecution, 
wr the fair and handsome manner 
io which they had conducted it; 
aid the facts had been so clearly 
prove, that if one circumstance he 
would mention would not avail, he 
bad nothing else to urge in favour of 
the pnsoner : he caid, the witness 
Harrat Collins, on whose cvidence 
al (ue prosecutor’s case depended, 
ought not, he conceived (from her 
vouh, and considering she might be 
atuated by pique and resentment 
aguast the prisoner, her brother-in- 
aw), to be relied upon to the ex- 
teat she had deposed, itatall; and 
iat! the yury should coincide with 
ham in this, which he trusted would 
lave us weight, the other evidence 
would not warrant them in finding 
te prisoner guilty ;—il, however, 
ey should disagree with him in 
ts, and believe her testimony, he 
awit rust to the impartiality of their 
Grciwn, and doubted not it would 
20 las chent justice. 
i. Graham, who presided as 
Surman, then summed up, and 
wd, that unless the jury believed 
Se git, whose testimony had been 
swputed, to be grossly perjured, and 
. - #0 Teason Why they should 
re = her in any respect what- 
citthe 7 must, he submitted, con- 
wide risoner, J hey accordingly, 
rs one moment’s hesitation, 
Prone ed hit 
= <p after delivering a 
+ maseue speech to the prisoner, 
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in which he commented on the 
heinous nature of his offence, said, 
that even in uncivilised nations they 
respected the burral of the dead, but 
that he, although in a civilised na- 
tion, had totally disregarded it, vio- 
lated the laws of religion, and de- 
viated from the course of nature 
in the most nhumanand unparaileled 
manner. ‘The sentence of the court 
was, that he be imprisoned in the house 
of correction two years. 

When the. sentence was pro- 
nounced, a murmur of discontent 
ran throughout the court, because it 
Was not more when the 
prisoner asked the chamrman tf his 
fate was not bard enough’ Some 
persons expre sed a satistachion at 
knowing that governor Arts would 
take care ot him. It was wia 
difiiculty in) conveying him away 
that the othcers could protect him 
from the jury ot the populace, 

7 fatal accident 


severe, 


7. A most took 
place, on Thursday vening last, by 
that dangerous prac ice of fing off 
pistols, guns, &c. on wiyghts of re 
joicing : Edward ‘Uhumbwood, a 
journeyman to Mr. Kobinson, oil 
merchant and fin-plate woiker, in 
Long Acre, was passing along King- 
street, Golden-square, im company 
with a trend, wien oa pistol wis 
fired trom the door of a tradesman 
in that street, contaning a wood 
ruler, about five meches and three 
quarters in length, and abouw five 
eighths of an inch in ciameter, 
which, entering the middle of his 
right thigh, perforated entirely in, 
so that the end of it could not be 
perceived. He was taken to St, 
George’s hospital, where he died, 
On Wednesday evening, the parties 
who were the cause of the untor- 
tunate accident, were examined be. 
tore A. Graham, esq, at Bow-street, 
when it appeared that it had been 
done by the barre! of a large pistol, 
iixed 
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fixed in a piece of wood, to Joad 
which the ruler had been used asa 
ram-rod, and leit in by negligence 
when fred off by a young man, 
who himselt admitted he believed 
that to be the fact. Mr. Nicholson 
the house surgeon at St. George’s 
hospital, gave an account of the 
state the deceased was in when 
brought to that hospital, occasioned 
by the wound in his thigh, from 
which the ruler could not be ex- 
tracted until the next day ; that he 
allerwards grew worse and worse, 
and on Wednesday morning, about 
five o'clock, expired, 
trate directed he young man should 
remain im custody, tor the verdict 
of the coroner's jury. 

Nine human skelctons were lately 
found at Lits/e Sever, yr Somerset. 
shire, by some labourers who were 
digging for stone. About three 
Vears ayo there Were S& veral others 
found near the same place; it ts 
generally supposed tiie were part 
ot the forces of the duke of Mlon- 
mouth, who were routed by the 
earl of Feversham, to the year 1685, 
and murdered by the scouts of col, 
Kirk, who were placed in that 
direction to intercept the fugitives, 

I6. This atternoon a great part 
of the Muarshalsea prison fell in; 
fortunately tor us imbhabitants, no 
lives were lost. This prison has 
been in a rumous state for some 
vears, 

17. This day, in the Common 
Pleas, the Sper tal verdict in the Case 
ot lord Nelson x. lord St. Vincent, 
was argued. The cause of action 
wus prize money, preceding iionia 
capture made by a frigate of the 
Mediterranean squadron, atter lord 
St. Vincent had left the ileet and 
sated tor England; the fleet wes 
aciuaily under the command o! jord 
Nelson, When the capture was 
made. On the partol lord Nelson, 


Phe magis- 
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i was contended, thar the inw.. 
lord St. Vincent Guitted the hey 
the admiral who : od thanded ‘Ye 
entitled to the admuoral’s dost " 
prive-money, On the part of foes 
Sti. \ mcent, kl was replied, that t ‘ ' 
could be bat One Command rc 


NihANGey pp 
ola squadron ; and Lal il lord 
Vincent resigned the comm , 
Was superseded, the responsibility of 
that situation, and the protts, * 
longed to him, aud were notask Cie 
by his returning to England fp 
his healih. 
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The judgment that the court ure 
to yive in tis Cause will be une 
the true constraction (which jy . 
puted) of cert un vords IN the pr» 
Cidihaivon re PUA DriZe-Money, 

25. A Jamatcamail which arnwed 
yesterday, lhas brought letters, da ne) 
the 12th of last monta, trom Ja Naka, 
which mention th substance that be 
French in St. Domingo have bees 
deteated with great loss; that del. 
ness had made great ravages among 
them ; that they were ia want 
provisions; and that unless rem 
forcements arrived quickly, it way 
thought the expedition must, for the 
present, be abandoned, A gentle 
Wah, who came home in the packet, 
ads, that the Nereid frigate, whet 
arrived at Jamaica from St. Demag 
betore ihe pac ket sailed, brought s 
account of a great battle having dee 
fought, im which Leclere was o¢ 
feated., 
ned the French army, Toussaint re 
solved to risk a general battle. The 
French, with their adherents © & 
amount of twenty thousand (Me 
strength is probably over-faies 
were the assailants, Toussaint 53° 
taken an advantageous powtie® © 
the heights, and sutfered the Frese 


to approa h very neat, 
ts wilh Se 


Sichness having Muah 


when ™ 
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( t arged tiem at wdii porn 
| . . ‘ ter 
resolution and ettect, at 
desperate resisiance abe” 
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forced to retreat, 


yrage they were 
: ‘ asters of the 


yd leave the blacks m 
These accounts ditter very 
eaterially from the French telegra- 
see daspaich. 

t eldition to these particulars 
which came in letters from Fal- 
south, brought there by the Ches- 
terield packet, with the Jamaica 


asi, we can state from letters in 
joadon, dated Jamarca, April 10, 
which we have seen, that the ac- 
ewnts from St Domingo are very 
doomy.—Advices reccived at Ja- 
saith dated Port au-Prince, March 
oh ay, the blacks have burnt almost 


ee d. 


gi the plantations that had been 
eared after their first retreat, and 
that they even attack the outposts of 
tre Cape. The murder of the whites 
owiinues wherever they are tound, 


{many English and Americans 
hove been lately sacrificed at St, 
Mark in consequence of the blacks 

mg that they would not assist 
bem withammunition. The French 
toons have taken the negro camp 
La Créte a Pierrot, where 800 
backs fell into their hands.—The 
wuthern part remaimed quiet.  Ri- 
gaad had arrived at Port au Prince 
wt) 700 men ot colour trom Cuba; 
but this gave so much offence to 
the blacks, who had submitted to 
he French, thatit was found neces- 
iy to re-embark ticm all, to pre- 
vent iisturbance, 1S they are very 
Moros to the blacks. ; 

“6. A dispatch overland has just 


a°rry | re tive ! ; } , 
efved from Bengal, which brings 


Oude 


the | 


he. : 
king taken into the hands of 
m. company, marquis We'les- 
brother is appomted deputy 


r hor, with messrs. Mathew, 
: n a is ton, undey him. The 
Wo ‘a, a Cl, Phe marquts 

‘ ‘pected to proceed to 


ehately on his return 
OW, Without resuming 


R R 


pote ence, that the province ot 
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his functions at the seat of govern- 
ment. Mr. Barlow, who was ap- 
pointed successor to his lordship, in 
case of death or sudden return, will, 
of course, exercise the duties of 
the high office tl the appointment 
is settled at home. Mr. Burroughs, 
the company’s advocate general in 
Bengal, has arrived in’ England, 
having come over land rig kgypt. 
Orders have been sent out to Bengal, 
for the immediate reduction of the 
marquis Wellesley’s body guard, 

A letter irom Bombay, February 
the 15th, says—Qur six Indiaman 
sailed trom Anjingo, lor London, on 
the 22d. ult. under convoy of the 
Braave frigate, capt. Alexander, of 
40 guns. In this fleet the company’s 
ship Cornwallis, on the Bengal es- 
tablishment, was going home as a 
cartel, wih about 100) brench 
prisoners on boa: i: but, although 
at anchor in Quilon Roads Wilh 
in all the tleet, the Frenchmen 
contrived to ran away with her 
about the 10th ult. and, although 
chased tor two days by the Kraave, 
escaped, steering for the Mauritius, 
She had only one gun on board tor 
signals. , 

In the court of King’s Bench, Fd- 
ward Of Brien Price, alias sinsbhdward 
Price O'Brien, was brougit up to 
receive judgment for having as- 
saulted Mr. King, a merchant, ot 
Bristol, and having presented a 
loaded pistol to his breast ; as he 
had, on the day he was brought 
up to offer any thing in miligation, 
produced not only his own athdavit 
that he had been first assaulted by 
the prosecutor, but also an affidavit 
to the same effect, of one Smith, 
who described himself as now re- 
siding in Kingsgate-street, Holborn, 
but at that time gardener to the 
defendant 

Mr. Gubbs now, on the part of 
the proseculiun, produced several 

alidavils 
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aflidavits, not only denying all the 
facts stated in the defeadant’s alli- 
davits, but also staung that diligent 
inquuy had been made in the de- 
fendaut’s neighbourwvod, whether 
any person of that name had been 
the delendant’s gardener at that 
period; and also that inquiries had 
been made at every house in Kings- 
gale-streei, Holborn, whether such 
a person lodged there, and that the 
result of those enquinies was, that 
no trace could be found of the exist- 
ence of the said Smith, 

Mr. Gibbs then stated to the 
court, that those afhdavits had ne- 
cessafily raised such strong suspi- 
cion of the toulest perjury, and 
subornation of perjury, that the pub- 
lic justice of ihe country required 
that the matter should be fully in- 
Vestigaled. 

On the part of the defendant, an 
affidavit was then produced of one 
Meyers, a black servant, who also 
attended in court; he declared that 
Mr. Bishop, the landlord ot a public- 
house in Kingsgaie-street, Holborn, 
had told him that Smith had lodged 
there, but had since gone to the 
country to get work ; the court then 
ordered one of their tip-staffs to go 
with Meyeis to Mr. Bishop’s, to 
find out the truth of this story, and 
in the mean time proceeded to other 
business. The upestatt on his re- 
turn, reported that he had been at 
the house, U.at Mr. Bishop was not 
at home, but that his wile positively 
demed that any such person ever 
lodged there. 

The court then ordered the de- 
fendant to be remanded tll next 
term, that there might be time to 
investigate this business fully ; and 
observed, that although perjury, or 
subornation of perjury, committed 
siice, could not aggravate the 
punishment of the assault, still it 
would expose to the court more tully 
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(May, 
the “t ickedness and n 
Ming WHICH Prompted «J 
aud in that to oa rite. _— 
CW Was ng 
for them to know befor 
nounced ju lyment, 

Mr. Erskine moved for a rule» 
shew cause why a Criminal infos. 
tion should not be granted — 

y granted ap ann 4 
clergyman of the name of Tyne 
for chalicnging to fight a Mr. Fey. 
ing, one of his parishioners, who bai 
been elected a guardian of the pax, 
by the Vestry, Contrary to the wiske 
of the said Mr. Turner; the afdacs 
on which the motion was ZTOundes 
also stated, that the said Rey, Mie 
Turner had violently assaulied My 
Viciding, at the vestry held inv 
chancel of the church, and fee: 
lo fight him im the church or aps 
where clse; and on leaving the 
church, said to bim, “ you know 
where I lodge, if you have any thag 
to say t® me to-morrow, you may 
find me.” 

The court granted a rule to shee 
Cause, On account of the challenge 
sO given, 

28. In the high court of adm. 
ralty . betore sir William Scott, + oy 
Alvanley, Mr. justice Grose, and te 
bench of civilians. 

Mr. John Shuttleworts, mastere 
the ship Hercules, was tried for ax 
murder of William Archer, @ oe 
serving on board the said ship, t 
excessive chastisement, on the hg 
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seas, olf the coast of South Georgu 
on the 3d of November las. 
George Joseph Burrell, a seam 
on board the klercules, on a voyage 
in search of elephant oil, the Sus? 
Seas, last year, was present we 
the boy Archer was flogged. Ar 
cher had a complaint which rendet 
ed him very offensive to the acm, 
his intestines descended treque™ } 
and their contents were discharg 
in whatever situation he happee™ 


tobe. Complaints had been = 
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bp capt. Shuttleworth, and, in order 
» make the boy more attentive to 
cleanliness, he ordered him to 
be fogged by the second mate; the 
bor had received two dozen lashes 
com the mate; but on the mate's 
representation to capt. Shuttleworth, 
eat be oaly laughed at the two 
jogen, the captain had him tied on 
he capstern the following morn- 
wg, and with his own hand flogged 
hom forthe space of an hour and a 
hulf resting at intervals, he was sure 
thenumber of lashes was more than 
éve dozen, and he had never known 
mere than four dozen given to a tull 
gownman. The boy died on the 
wrth day after. —It appeared, 
however, that the boy did not die in 
conequence of these tloggings, and 
thecaptain was acquitted. 

A very terrible fire broke out on 
Tuewlay alternoon, in the town of 
Bediord, which threatened, in the 
int instance, to consume the whole 
town, It began at a blacksmith’s 
top, but from what cause has not 
been yet discovered. It has des- 
trover| seventy-two houses, and 
tumed near seven hundred persons 
ainft, who have lost their all. A 
very liberal subscription has been 
ton foot for the relief of the suf- 
rrers, 


JUNE. 


‘5. On the morning of the 30th 
et. arrived at Cuxhaven, his royal 
highness the duke of Cambridge, 
and suite, in the Amphion frigate, 
Cpt. Fraser, His highness had 
me difficulty in landing, owing 
to the wind blowing strongly out 
@ the harbour, This was sur- 
mounted by the attention of his ma- 
fe ‘agent, who received his royal 
. poate landing, and conducted 
“™ to his house, where the duke 
Crt him the honour to pass the day, 
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and proceeded in the evening on his 
route to Hanover in pertect health 
and spirits. 

The gazette of Saturday night 
contains addresses congratulating 
the king on peace, from the cities 
of Bath, Gloucester, Coventry, 
Hereford, Wells, Winchester: the 
counties of Northumberland, Surrey, 
Nortolk, Somerset, Devon; towns 
of Southampton, Beverley, Stirling, 
Ashburton, Dumterline, Queens- 
terry, Torrington, Banbury, Scar- 
borough, Yarmouth, Callington, 
Birmingham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Kingston-on-Phames, Poole, Liver- 
pool,and the protestant dissenting mi- 
nisters of London and Westminster, 

The tollowmg extraordinary cir- 
cumstance took place on Friday last, 
at South End, near Lewisham, Kent: 
a girl, about ten years old, in most 
wretched attire, applied to some 
persons there for relief, stating, that 
she was almost perishing for want, 
having that morning walked several 
niles, to escape from a*gang ol gyp- 
sies, who had taken her away trom 
her friends at Plymouth: her story 
exciting great curiosity, she was 
taken toa gentleman’s house in that 
neighbourhood, remarkable tor his 
philanthropic disposition, where, on 
being particularly interrogated, she 
said, that she was the daughter of a 
captain Kellen, of the marines, at 
Piymouth; that about seven months 
ago, being sent a small distance out 
of the town, en some business for her 
parents, she was met by a gang of 
gypsies, Consisting of five men and 

six women, who seized her, and 

forcibly carried her away to their 
camp, in another part of the coun- 
try, at a considerable distance, hav- 
ing first stripped her of her own 
clothes, and in exchange, dressed 
her in some of their rags; that in 
this garb she had travelled about 
the country with them ever since, 

treated 
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treated as the most abject slave m 
every respect, and het life threaten- 
ed, if she endeas eured to escape, or 
divulged ber story. That, during 
the time she was with them, they 
entrapped a litte boy about ber 
own age, whom they also stripped 
and carried with them, but took 
particular care he should never 
converse with her, treating him in 
the like savage manner, said that 
they generally travelled by cross 
roads and private ways, ever keep- 
ing a watchfuleye that she might 
not escape; no opportunity of which 
offered til Friday morning last, 
when, by some accident, they were 
obliged to send her trom their camp 
to a neighbouring tarm house, in 
order to procure a light, which she 
took advantage of; and scrambling 
over hedges and ditches, as she sup- 
poses for the distance of eight miles 
reached South End, worn out) with 
fatigue and hunger, her support with 
them being always scanty, and of 
the worst sort; which, added to 
the misery of sleeping under hedges, 
and exposed to the mclemency of 
the weather, has given her a very 
emaciated appearance, Or the de- 
predations of this banditti, in milk- 
ing cows in the night, stealing 
wend &c. she gave a very pro- 
yable account, and said, it was 
their intention to have coloured 
her and the bov, when the walnut 
season approached, to make them 
appear as real gypsies: by her man- 
ner and behaviour altogether, and 
her being able to read extremely 
well, there is every reason to be- 
lieve her tale is true; but to ascer- 
tain which, the gentleman betore 
mentioned has written to Plymouth; 
and as she says she has a grandmo- 
ther residing somewhere in London, 
and some relations at Taunton, we 
have deen thus particular in detail- 
ing her story, in hopes it may (if 
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true) reach the ears of some « 
relatives or friends Wa “te 
of the little boy, aaa — 
scribes as a partner in het - 
° SUter. 
INS 5 and who probably may, bs 
this means, be restored to the 
som of his afflicted parents, 
_S. Yesterday we received New 
York papers Lo the 4h of Apes 
l he last @dVICEs they Contain fe 
St. Domingo, are dated, Cape Fras. 
eas, the Srd of April, and they staye 
that nothing decisive had ocurred 
at that Gime. The French apy 
was frustrated in its Operation: 
by the nightly excursions of the 
Blacks. A considerable nudes of 
wounded French were brought tp 
Cape Francais, on the ists amoos 
them several General Officers, 4 
squadron lrom Brest, with tom 
troops, had arrived. Madame De. 
salines, the General’s wile, bed 
been taken by the French. 7 
jewels, and other ornaments 
person, were of immense value. 
The king has been pleased te give 
and grantunto the right honour 
Hioratio viscount and baron Nelwe 
of the Nile, and of Burnham Thepe, 
inthe county of Nortolk, knigh 
the most honourable miliary O 
ot the Bath, and vice-admural ott 
blue squadron of his majesty’s Free, 
(a! o duke ot 


srand cross of the Order ot Mt 
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( 
dinand and of Merit,) his reya 
cence and permission to 1 reve a0 
wear the inst 
crescent, wh 
hath transmitted to him: And ale® 
command, that this his mayestys 
concession and declaration, ogee 
with the relative documents, 0 © 
istered in his college of arms — 

The hing has been pieased . 
give and grant unto major-gene® 
Sir Lyre Coote, knight ot ie ees 
honourable military order : 
Bath, his royal licence ane permar 


nia of the order af De 


» 


leet ia 


ch the grand agm 


. 
oa Ue 
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san to receive and wear the insig- 

nia of the order of the crescent, 
sich the grand signion hath trats- 
mitted to him: and also to com- 
mand, that this his majesty 's conces- 
gon and declaration, together with 
the relative documents, be regis- 
tered in his college of arms. 

Ata court martial held at the col- 
lege, Chelsea, upon lieut. | yen, Harry 


Jones, of his majesty 's « ‘hath: um di- 


vison of marines. 

First day — Saturday, . 

There were two distinct Charges 
exhibited. 5 first went to accuse 
the general 0 talse musters; the 
next was tor Sitiiiee serjeant 
Wm. Pena, of the Chatham division 
of marines, from his majesty’s ser- 
vice, without the previous permis- 


lune >. 


son of the lords commissioners of 


the admiralty, at whose instance this 
provecution was instituted, under 
the imposing influence of what they 
emeeived to be a public duty. 

in support of the first charge, 
the proper officer who held the 
check book, the adjutantof the divi- 
won, and ofhcers, were called, who 
proved that an error, either willul 
oratherwise, appeared upon the face 
of the muster books, and that thereby 
me very small sums of money had 
been charged to the unt of the 
pubic, which ought not to have 
been so charged. But on the 
Mamination of toese 
one, at did not bt usthat 
defendant could derive 
tage therefrom, 
counts were 


icc 


CrOSs- 
several per- 
the 
any advan- 
and t. rat the 
merely — ‘nted to 
fim pro forma, as comman ding oili- 
ce, to sign thean in the common 
course and hurry of business; 
and that it was usual and custo- 
Say for officers of his rank and 
“avon to depend for the accuracy 

the musters Wholly upon thos e 
adinedual whose more imeediase 
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duty it was to ascertain 
were correct, 

In support of the second charge, 
serjeant Penn hitnselt was called, 
who stated, that he was discharged 
trom the service, as mentiorfed in 
the second charge On 
examination he saul, it was by 
his own earnest wish he was so 
discharged, having served the king 
twenty-lour years, wanting one 
month; and that he was desirous 
of returnng to private life, and pur- 
suing the line of business he was 
originally intended for; and, finally, 
that he gave neither fee 01 reward, 
directly or indirectly, to any person 
whatsoever, much less to general 
Innes, for his discharge. 

The evidence on the part of the 
prosecution being finished, the ge- 
neral addressed the court, requesting 
time to be prepared with his de- 
$  .ce. 

Second day — lu sday. June 8. 

At eleven o'clock this day the 
court assembled, and the general, 
from a writen paper, read his de- 
fence, the purport whereof was, 
That he had served his majesty as a 
faithiul officer, forty-seven years ; 
that i, during that long period, he 
had atchieved | nothing of magnitude, 
or of sple ndor, yet he had executed 
every trust, and pe “formed every 
duty committed to him, in all res- 
pects as became British otheer. 
Hic Yar nt d, atter SUC ly al service, 
(hat at bis time ot lite, he should be 
brougtit loa court martial, and that 
tov, upon the accusation of so infa- 
mous and noted a character as the 
person who lodged the intormation 
ap rainst him, (he alluded to George 
Jewson) aman who ¢ loped from the 
service with eight bury dred pour ds 
of the money of the Chatham divi- 
sion of marines in | possession, 
with an intent of going lo Ame ric a 

Wit 
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with it, when he was prevented by 
being apprehended at Liverpool 
just at the moment he was about to 
embark, tried for the offence, and 
sentenced to receive eight hundred 
lashes, and be drummed out of the 
service. He received five hundred 
and fifty lashes of his punishment, 
and the lords of the admiralty having 
interposed as to the remainder, he, 
the general, expressed a consent that 
the rest, except the ignominious 
yart, might be dispensed with, and 
. was accordingly drummed out of 
Chatham and the three towns witha 
halter about his neck. ‘“ This was 
the man,” said the general, ‘* who 
suggested the information against 
me.” Andas to the first part of 
the charge, he denied all inten- 
tion of wronging the public; and 
declared, as was stated by one of 
the witnesses, that he could not 
derive the smallest advantage by 
such conduct. He farther observed 
in his detence to the second charge, 
that seryeant William Penn was a 
most deserving officer, had served 
nearly twenty-four years, was emi- 
nently serviceable in quelling the 
mutiny inthe year 1797, and upon 
that occasion received a reward of 
sixty pounds from the gentlemen at 
Lioyd’s, and the approbation of the 
admiralty. He concluded an ani- 
mated appeal to the court with 
saving, that his honour, dearer than 
his lite, lay in their hands, and he 
felt confident in their justice and 
judgment. He called earl St. Vin- 
cent to state a conversation that hap- 
ned at the admiralty in October 
Lost, between the general and him, 
respecting the discharge of Wm. 
Penn, part of which bis lordship 
only could remember; but he re- 
collected that be APpPror ed ot ‘ very 
thing done m behalf of any person 
who had taken an active part to 
guell mutiny, and so far ally 


‘reoryvast 
pene 





_— (None, 
he might have included. Without 
being able to say he rememisy 
the name ot Penn being Particulas! 
mentioned, ? 
Theevidence forthe defence, as wel 
as for the prosecution, being closed 
the Court was¢ leared, that the men. 
bers might determine on their ad 
dict. The sentence, though agreed 
upon, cannot be as yet known, 4 
must first be sent to the admiral, 
and afterwards transmitte 
sovereign for his sanction. 

10. The navy and army estimates 
were moved last night in the hou 
of commons. der enty thousand sea. 
men and marines were ¢oted for the 
remainder of the year; but this, Mr. 
Addington said, was far beyond the 
peace establishment, which probs. 
bly would not amount to more thas 
thirty thousand. 

The present high number mus una. 
voidably continue in Consequence a 
so many ships of war being in dy 
tant stations abroad. The army c. 
timates voted, however, seem to ap 
pruach very near to the actual 
peace establishment, avd probably 
they will no further vary hereater 
than in certain regulations and sna! 
reductions which now cannot b 
made. The number of men voted, 
is of cavalry 14,000, compredes 
ding thirty regiments; of infanty 
nearly 50,000, comprehending © 
venty regiments, besides the guater, 
making a total of about 70,08 
men, at an expence ot two mM) 
lions and a half annually. The dute 
of York, 1s to continue commance 
in chief, with three lieutenant aa! 
four major-generals under bim; 
besides one lieutenant-general 
Scotland, and one for Ireland This 
establishment of the regulars at © 
army is as low as any oe 
pected ; but it is not to be regaren 
as a final arrangement. That * 
probably not be 
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4 Libel, Maclennan against Pictd. 

Mr. Garrow stated the case for 

inti: he observed, that a 
bel more malignant in its motives, 
« aggravated in its circumstances, 

never came before a jury 
foe theit reprehension ; the plamtiff 
had long been em ployed as surgeon 
in the royal navy; he was, at the 
time the hbel was published, an in- 
or of seamen at Plymouth; 
the defendant was a man of large 
éxtune in the neighbourhood of Ply- 
swath, and, from malicious motives, 
thought proper to publish the libel, 
which was the subject of the pre- 
sent action, by sending it in_ the 
sape of an anonymous letter to Mr. 
Pit, a short time after his resigna- 
ten. This letter, which aimed at the 
rain, perhaps at the life, of the plain- 
uff, by imputing to him the crime of 
high treason, was td this effect :— 
“ To the Right Honourable Witham 
Pitt. 

“Honourable Sir—The purport of 
this letter ty to warn the government 
against Mr.Maclennan, a dangerous 
enemy to hts king and country, a 
{real main m sowing the seeds of 
dwsention and sedition in his ma- 
esty'snavy. As surgeon, he makes 
w hrs business to ask questions of all 
be seamen he visits, about their 
deers, and observes to them, that 
they are a great body of men, and 
afe possessed of the means of mak- 
ig themselves respectable when- 
ever they choose, and of having the 
tame equality as in France; that for 
his art, he wishes Bonaparte would 

dim this country. Sir, he isa very 
arttul and cunning, as well as disaf- 
fected man, and he has many ful- 

"ers. Many gentlemen in Ply- 
mouth know this, but 


afe atraid of 
him. 


As an honest man, I consider 
y duty to make 
but did not know who 


mveeli bound by my 
as known : 
12. 
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to disclose it to, till I thought of 
you, a tried friend to your king and 
country; the disclosing of i re- 
lieves my mind from) a very heavy 
burden.” “ N. B. The writer has 
no personal acquaintance with Mr, 
M. and acts only from a sense of 
public duty. The man, who, re- 
ceiving his daily bread trom govern 
ment, acts in this manner, is the 
worst of traitors.” 

Mr. Garrow said he should bor- 
row his last phrase from him, and 
say, that the man who could make 
so heavy an accusation without 
foundation, was the worst of Libel- 
lers. Mr. Pitt, immediately on the 
receipt of this letter (with great 
propricty ), sent itto the admiralty : 
the admiralty, as was their duty, in- 
stituted an inquiry, the result of 
which was highly honourable to his 
client. If the defendant cou!d pre- 
tend to support the truth of his as- 
sertions, he might have pleaded a 


justification; but, consciwus of the 


talsehood, as well as the atrocity of 
his charge, he pleads that he ts not 
guilty ; and rests his detence, solely, 
on his endeavour to prove that he 
was not the writer of that letter: 
whether he was, or not, was the 
question the jury had to decide. 
The evidence which the plainutl 
had to produce, was collected in the 
following manner: The admiralty, 
when satished of the plaintiil’s i- 
nocence, and the atrocity of thr 
charge, handed him over the letter, 
in order that he might endeavour 
to find out this atrocious libeller, 
and bring him to justice; the plain- 
tiff, partly suspecting the quarter 
it came from, shewed the letter to 
several persons well acquainted 
with Mr. Field’s hand writing ; 
they declared, without hesitation, 
that it was his writing; some of 
them, who were tenants to Mr. 
Field, produced receipts in his writ: 
(©) Mb» 
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ing, agreeing perfectly in charac- 
ters with this letter. 

The learned counsel here ‘ob- 
served, that he hardly ever knew 
a wicked case that was not accom- 
panied with a folly and imprudence 
which destroyed it, or with a cunning 
which over-reached itself; among 
the number of witnesses he was to 
produce, was one, whom Mr. Fie!d 
visited very lately, and requested to 
keep her husband trom attending as 
an evidence against him, but above 
all things, not to let any of his re- 
ceipts be shown. Whether a solict- 
tude of this kind belonged to inno- 
cence, the jury would judge; trom 
all the circumstances which should 
appear in evidence, they would 
give their verdict; the only point 
that remained (o speak on, was 
the quantum of damages, in case 
they should believe that the li- 
bellous letter was written by the 
defendant. On this point he must 
observe, that the detendant was an 
opulent many and that the character 
ot the libel was such, that had it 
produced on the mind of Mr. Pitt, 
and the admiralty, the impression 
which the writer in his malignity 
intended, the present plaintiff would 
have been rgnominously turned 
from his situation and his live- 
hhood, and lett to sarre in infamy 
and disyrace, if even the evidence 
Against him should net be sufficient 
to beng hon to that shameful death 
the crimes umputed de erved, 

Mr. Maw proved that the plain 
Hf? had } eon A SUPE On mn ihe nav \ 
hor i) vears, : ‘ 


’ , . 
Mr. Reynolds, of the admiralty. 


* Proved the ledter, as the letter re- 


ceived from Air. Pitt, and deli- 
vered by the adnuralty to the plam- 
til. 

A letter from Nir. Pat (who is 
now indisposed at his seat ot Wal- 
mer Castle), dated 4th June, Isa 


: ? A’ 
(Jere, 
was then received (by ad missing el 
counsel on both sides) as epidens. 
it stated, that he perfectly rece. 
lected receiving an anonymous let 
ter on that subject, which he imme. 
diately sent, as he considered be 
was in duty bound to do, te Ms 
Nepean, of the admiralty, 
Mr. Longstaft, now “gunner ef 
the Spartrate, said, that in 1787, 
was Clerk of the work -house ig Ply. 
mouth; that the defendant Wasa 
that time a contractor, and after. 
wards a commissioner ; that he had, 
from 1787 to 1790, almost dail 
opportunities of seeing the de. 
fendant write; was periectly Pe 
quainted with his hand-writing , 
that he had, besides, often remarked 
a peculiarity in his bad spelling : be 
used an o instead of ana. This 
culiarity was to be seen in this 4 
ter, in which the word ware wa 
spelt rsorn. Upon the whole, be bad 
not the slightest doubt of the lete 
having been written by the detend- 
ant. 

On his cross examination he ée. 
clared, that the plaintiff? was an a 
ter stranger to him, at the time be 
shewed him this letter; but that 
being asked whose writing he be 
lieved it to be, he answered imme 
diately, Nir. Field's; he contese 
that Mr. Field and he had formerh 
disagreed very much about the be 
siness of the Plymouth workhowe 
but that at the saime time, in sucha 
case as the present, he should com 


for A ard its readily nn support ot Mr 
Field (had he been so attacked) : 
be did now for the present plant’ 
Phe letter to Mr. Pat, 1 & 
stance as stated by Mr, Garrow 
was then read in evidence. — 
lames Ellis, a tatlor by profese, 
enid he was perlectly acquaimes 
with the defendant’s hand wteg, 
having seen him write ceveral note 


e ° ' . thar be Rete 
reCoipts, and billets: taal o r < 
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z of the plaintiff ull he shewed 
him thus letter, and asked witise 
band writing it was! he then an- 

witheut hesitation, Mr. 
Field's, and on examining his re- 
ceipts, and comparing them Ww ith 
the letter, he had not a doubi left. 

William Ketto, was by trade a 
waterman; had seen the detendant 
write several times, and had receiv- 
ed several notes from him about 
paying workmen ; has no doubt but 
that the letter is the defendant’s 
hand writing; had not the slightest 
notion, when the piainul? nest shew- 
ed him the letter, what use was to 
have been made of it; he told the 

intl at once, it was dctendant’s 
oar writing. 

Mrs, Ketto, wife to the last wit- 
ness, also stvore that she believed 
the letter to be the hand writing 
of the detendant: she was obliged 
to examine the defendant’s hand 
writihg as she frequently paid mo- 
ney to the workmen on bts order. 
Her husband was a tenant to the 
defendant; they had been always 
wo the best terms; the defendant 
pad her a visit very lately, and 
aid he underston | her husband was 
going up from Plymouth to London, 
aa witness against him, and re- 
quested her to dissuade him ; add- 
ing many of the plaintiff’s witnesses 
thall not come buck; 4 will indite 
them jor perjury. He then asked, 
nad they shewn the plaintif® any 
ot has receipts ? she answered that 
her husband had dene so thought- 
lesly; then, says the defendant, be 
fure you do not produce any of those 
receipts. This was the case on the 
pat of the plaintiff. 

Mr. Erskine, on the part of the 

ndant, would not pretend to 
patty, in any manner, the libel 
which was th 
ston at present ; 
What nothing could 


e subject of consider- 
he must allow, 
be more atro- 
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cious, of mote malignant; it was 
calculated to destroy the plaintifi’s 
character and reputation; to de- 

rive him of his means of live- 
fihood, and even to endanger his 
lite, if the libeller could prevail on 
the proper tribunals to believe his 
foul and abominable calumnies ; but 
the more scandalous and aborminable 
the action was, the more should the 
jury bestow their attention to the 
evidence, belore they conld pro- 
hounce a man, in a respectable situ- 
ation of lile, and of respectable cha- 
racter, guilty of so base and ifamous 
2 crime. 

The witnesses who had been pro- 
duced on the part of tke plainteff 
(although they had all of them seen 
the defendant write), yet stated that 
their knowledge of his hand-writing 
had been acquired a great number 
of years ago; it was then possible 
they night be mistaken: and yet, 
on their tratl judgment and opinion, 
no lessa stake depended, than the 
honour and fortune of the detendant, 
his three sons who had served with 
honour, as licutenants in the royal 
navy, and his daughter, the wite or 
captain Somerville, who has so ga!- 
lantly distinguished himself this 
war: he trusted that the improba- 
bility of the defendant's havimg coth- 
mitted this action would be more 
than confirmed, when the jury 
should hear the witnesses for the dt- 
fendant. 

James Wall; who had been a 
lieutenant in the navy, and inti- 
matcly acquainted with the defend- 
‘dnt about twenty years ago, sworc 
that he was acquainted with the de- 
fendant's hand-writing, and did not 
believe the letter in question to be his 
hand-writing—he came forward as 
evidence, from having accidentally 
met the defendamt in the street last 
Friday. In the course of his evidence 
he swore so many profanc oaths, 
(C 4) what 
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that lord Ellenborough, afler ditfet- 
ent warnings, was obliged to tell 
him, he should commit him to New- 
gate, if he dared again to insult that 
court by such indecent conduct, 

Mrs. Sharpe, perfumer, and seller 
of concave razors, on Ludgate-hill, 
swore that the letter in question was 
not the defendant’s hand-wiiting, or 
at all resembling it. 

Mr. Gotrid, a German, mathema- 
tical instrument-maker, swore the 
same thing. 

Mr. William Field, son of the 
defendant, was then called: he had 
been a heutenant in the service 
of his country during the war; 
when the letter was shewn to him 
he confessed that it was extremely 
like his father’s band-writing; and 
he would be almost certain that it 
was his writing, if he had not once 
seen another letter, which resem- 
bled his father’s writing full as 
much; he believed this was not his 
father’s writing, only because his 
father had positively dented it, and 
that he thought him incapable of 
such an action. 

Mr. Garrow replied to the de- 
fendant’s evidence. 

Lord Ellenborough, in a very able 
charge, commented upon, and com- 

ared the evidence on both sides: 
- told the jury, that if the prepon- 
derance af evidence should leave 
no doubt in their minds, that the de- 
fendant was the writer of this libel, 
they must then consider what da- 
mages would be a suflicient punish- 
ment for the detendant, who was 
proved to be an opulent man. On 
the one side,damages should never be 
excessive, but, on the other, the pre- 
servation of public morals required 
that enormous crimes . against so 

ciety should be punished by suitable 


damages. Verdict for the plaintitt 


—Damages, 500l, 
26. London Docks.—-This day be- 
ing the day appeinted Jor laying the 





Uene, 


foundation stones of this 
national work, a vast co; 
persons assembled from 
lo WILNCSS |B Ceremony why 
mences an undestahing of te wat 

. one . Bucy 
public utility, The docks Wete 
crowded with genteel persons 
both sexes. 

About two o'clock, the chancellag 
of the exchequer, lords Haw keshury 
and Hobart, Mr. N. Vansitiart Ne 
A. Hammond, and various eles 
gentlemen, arrived at Wapping. 
They were conducted round the 
wins next the river, shewn the 
Steam-engines, pians, &c, aller 
which they were conducted to the 
foundation of the entrance basis, 
where two stones were prepated jo 
be laid, each about two tons apd 
ahalit. The first stone was laid by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, lord 
Hawkesbury, Sir Richard Neave 
(chairman), and Edward Forster 
(deputy chairman): when this stone 
was laid, two glass hottles, conta. 
ing the gold, silver, and copper 
coins of the present reign, wilh a 
medal of the king’s recovery, acd 
the peace, were deposited in a hoe 
made in the stone, and over them a 
tin plate, containing the following 
inscription, Was laid:— 


Rreat 
Ours of 


all Quarter, 


THIS STONE 
was laid on Saturday,the 26th day of Jane 
Ann, Dom, 1802, 
In the Foundation of the Entrance Bas 
ol the 
LONDON DOCKS, 
undertaken by private Subscripties 
tor 
The greater Accommodation and Seu”) 
ot 
Suippinc, Commerce, & Revexth 
within the 
Port ot Loney, 
and pursuant to an act passed 08 al 
20th day of Junc, Ana. Dom. 18%, 


. HM 

Inthe 40th year of the Reign o Geo. 
7 } ~ oot 

The chancellor of We a 
quer threw a purse of Fee ™ 
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wards the second stone was laid. 
times three cheers “were 


ren, both to the first and second 


When this operation was per- 
formed, the foundation stonesin the 
tobacco ware! mise were laid, having 
glo coins and a similar inscription— 
P parse oP gold being laid on them. 
The company then proceeded: in 
waggons covered with green baize 

the ifon railways round the 
dock premises, and laid also the 
fundation stone of a warehouse for 
| purposes. 

98. This day at half past two 
o'dock the king proceeded in his 
fate coach to the house of lords, 
where he delivered a speech from 
the throne, and prorogued both 
houses of parliament. ‘The speech 
announces the design of immedi- 
uiely dissolving the present and 
calling a new parliament. 

22. A proclamation has been 
iswed by his majesty this day for the 
purpose of dissolving the parlia- 
ment, 


JULY 1. 


The committee appointed by the 
lords of the treasury to examine the 
models which have been formed for 
the monuments to be erected in St. 
Paul’s cathedral, in consequence of 
addresses to his majesty from the 
house of commons, consists of the 
following persons. The right hon. 
C Long, sit George Beaumont, RK. 
P. Knight, esq. J. Tow nley, esq. 
H. Bartkes, esq. W. Locke, esq. and 
: pe esq. They have al- 

e execution of the monn- 
oe lo the undermentioned ar- 
ms: 


Mr. Flaxman, the monument of 
tar! Howe. 


ee Westmacott, the monument 
ue R, Abercromby, 
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Mr. Banks, the monument of 
capt. Westcott, | | 

Mr. Rossi, the monument. of 
capts. Moss and Riou. 

The two former are to receive 
6000 guineas tor each of the monu- 
ments: of the commanders in chief ; 
the latter 4000 guineas for each of 
the others. 

5. This day and to-morrow the 
elections take place in all the towns 
within an hundred miles of the me- 
tropolis; and, in the course of the 
week, in the whole of the towns 
throughout England. Several coun 
ties meet this week to nominate 
members, but the clections will not 
commence till Monday or Tuesday 
next, 

12. KING’S BENCH, 
Sittings before Jord Ellenborough. 
Montprivatt v. Elms. 


Mr. Garrow stated the case on 
the part of the plaintiff: she was the 
widow of a respectable gentleman, 
whose name she now bore; being 
educated in the roman catholic re- 
ligion, she was married to him, first 
by a roman catholic priest, and after- 
wards, according to the forms of the 
church of England, in Marybone 
church: after his death she most 
unfortunately became acquainted 
with the detendant, who gave him- 
self out as a man of fortune and 
connections ; he said he had been ‘a 
school-tellow of Mr. Erskine’s, pef- 
fectly intimate with lord Rosslyn, 
sir John Lade, and other persons of 
fashion. At length he prevailed on 
this lady to be married to him by a 
roman catholic priest, which mar- 
riage he promised to legalise by a 
subsequent marriage, accotding to 
the forms of the church of England : 
a short time after he had been so 
married to her, she found out that 
he had no fortune at all, and that his 
education and connections were as 
(C 3) tollows : 
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follows :—He had been educated 
in the house of industry at North- 
ampton; his intimacy with lord 
Rossivn was derived from having 
waited behind his chair in the vapa- 
city ot a servant; he had been feecer 
of sir John Lade’s cocks, and had 
been appointed a supernumerary 
tidewaiter by another great man, ot 
whose friendship he boasted. ‘The 
lady fell sick on receiving this infor, 
mation, and was confined to her 
bed ; the defendant then appeared 
frantic, confessed that he had no 
fortune, but that the violence of his 
love had made him act as he had 
done, begging either forgiveness, 
or death trem her hand; he then 
took to his bed, was not seen to eat 
or drink tor two days, and at the end 
of that time wrote her so moving an 
epistle that she forgave him, and 
lived with him as usual. He con- 
trived, however, to avoid marrying 
her according to the forms of law, 
alleging, that he had given a bond 
to another lady, by which he was 
to forfeit the penalty of 60001. in 
case he should marry any other wo- 
man. He, however, contrived to 
get from the plaintitf all the money 
she was possessed of in the world 
(which was somewhat more than 
1} 001.), and also asecret for making 
tooth-powder, by which, and the 
trade of dentist, he has since set up, 
he makes now about 1500!. a vear. 
Some years since they agreed to 
separate, and he executed a deed of 
annuity to her for 1001. per annum. 
The consideration expressed in the 
deed was past services, and goods, 
and furniture received from the 
plaintiff. On this annuity an arrear 
was suffered to become due, and for 
that arrear the present action was 
brought. 

The learned counsel stated also 
many other circumstances, aggrava- 
ting the case in the highest possible 


i oe fe F Lute, 


manner; but as they WETE Not given 
in evidence on Ue Case, it Appears 
to us unnecessary Git not Im per 
to detail at length matters Merely 
stared, and not brought to issue. 

Thefirst witness, Ledw ith, proved 
the execution of the deed of gp. 
nuity, at the detendant’s house th 
Cecil street. 

Kate Murtay proved, that they 
had lived together for several years 
as man and wite, that she had been 
a servant in their house, and at the 
time of the execution of the deed of 
annuity, she heard the plaintiff ay 
to the defendant, “ you have taker 
all my property and goods, and give 
me now but a very small return,” 
Alter the execution of this deed the 
plaintit® lett the detendant’s house, 
but came back several times, wher 
he sent for her, and sometimes staid 
above a week at one time, living as 
usual. 

On her cross-examination she 
said, that the defendant behaved at 
times very affectionately to the 
plaintith, 

Richard Montprivatt, brother-in- 
law to the plaintiff, proved his de- 
manding the arrears of this annuity, 
and being answered, “ send yout 
attorney, I will have nothing lo sy 
io you upon the subject” ; 

Mr. Erskine, on the part of the 
defendant, said, that be hardly t 
membered, in the course of bis 
practice at the bar, such gross abu, 
and such enormous accusations sat 
ed, without a syllable of evience 
being adduced to.confirm such state 
ment: it was an evil which 
wished much to see restrained, that 
some attornies, abusing the privilege 
they possess, of drawing instructee 
to the counse! who are to state thew 
cases, fil, with impunity, ther bee's 
with slander which they know ad 
cannot substantiate by evidence. 
He should not, however, follow be 
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which had been set by the 
pasotiél ; he should not Arert her 
abuse, nor did his client wish him to 
dow. He respected her sex, and 
ed her misiortunes ; but if the 
jal would look merely to the case 
as made out 1 evidence, they would 
wenothing in it, but a small arrear 
wfered to become due on an annuity 
wen toa lady, with whom the de- 
wadant had cohabited, and to whom 
le wasnot married. ‘To this annuity 
be made two objections in point of 
bw Ist, that i was not registered 
ai the annuity act Fequires every 
deed of annuity for valuable con- 
dderation to be.—2d, that it was 
gven partly for the iilegal and im- 
moral consideration of a subsisting 
ucut correspondence, 

Lord Ellenborough considered the 
frat objection decisive, in point of 
law, against the plaintiff; as the 
deed is expressed to be in considera- 
Lan ol youds asw ell as past services, 
The second objection he lett to the 
wey to determine as a fact, whether 
be consideration was for past ser- 
vices, of for continuing the illicit 
torrespoadence. “The jury found 
tal was in consideration of past 
wriees. As the plamutl’s counsel 
comended, that this annuity was 
nether within the letter of the an- 
matty act, which mentions money or 
wie, as the consideration for such 
souiues, nor yet within the mean- 
mg Ol that act, his lordship sug- 
kevted, asthe easiest mode, for the 
parties to vei the opmion of the 
whole Court on the point ot law, 
which he thought conclusive against 
the plaintiff’; that the plaintiff should 
now take a verdict, subject to be set 
aude, and a nonsuit entered, in 
ave the court should comeide with 
%M IN Opinion.—This was accord- 
ingly agreed to, 


hushine.—A small cutter arrived 


from London, the 4th. inst. 
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laden with piece-goods, addressed 
to the counting-house of Mr, J, Hol- 
leman, of this city. This vessel, 
uninediately on her arrival, was 
stopped by the French custom house 
otheers, and at once taken possession 
of, under pretence that at was laden 
with contraband goods. This sei- 
zure, however, wiuch was likely to 
have produced the most serious con- 
sequences for our city, did not occur 
without violent epposiion on tie 
art of the people on board, aided 
9y Mr. Holleman, who positively 
insisted that there was nothing con- 
traband in the ship. In the mean 
time, this circumstance had attracted 
a yreat number of persons towards 
the quay where she lay —The mob, 
with indignation at what had hap- 
pened, manifested their displeasure 
towards the oilicers, by pelung them 
with stones, ‘The French guard, 
having got intelligence of this, a 
corporal and four men were sent to 
keep the people off from the ship. 
But the mob having by Cus tine 
considerably increased, the choler of 
the people was so greatly heated on 
seeing these French military, who 
were unable to cope with them, that 
they pushed one into the water, 
and compelled the others to flight. 
The French conmander immediately 
caused an alarm to beat, and ordered 
the whole garrison ander arms. This 
scemed as if it were the signal of a 
frightful carnage: the whole city 
collected ; and the rage of the mog 
being wound up to its height, on 
behulding the French troops, a 
terrific cry for vengeance ascended 
from among them. A particular 
class, called dylyes, singularly dis- 
tinguished themselves, exclanning 
“ we have arms too!” and made a 


In 


motion lo fo and feteh them. 


this critical moment, our bailitl ven- 
tured himself in the madst of the 
rabble, and succeeded in qurenng 
them 


(C 4) 
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them by the force of argument; in 
consequence of which every thing 
ended without further mistortunes. 
There is still a French guard on 
board the vessel in question. 

18. This afternoon about five 
o'clock, the neighbourhood of cold- 
bath-fields prison was disturbed in 
consequence of dreadful shrieks ari- 
sing from the gaol. A crowd began 
to assemble around it, when go- 
vernor Aris being alarmed for his 
safety, sent a messenger to Bow- 
sireet, to request immediate assist- 
ance. Sir Richard Ford attended 
at the office, and dispatched a nu- 
merous body of the patrole ; anda 
messenger was likewise sent to the 


horse guards, requesting a troop of 


horse might be in readiness to act 
m cate o! emergency. 

The police otlicers arrived there 
about half after cight o’clock ; but 
in the interim the alarm had sub- 
sided. Governor Arts, with the 
assistance of the turnkeys, had quell- 
ed the tumult within, by very hea- 
vily ironing three of the prisoners 
who were said to be the cause of it. 
When the cries ceased, the people 
dispersed before the Bow-street off- 
cers arrived, On inquiring, we 
were informed that a report was 
circulated on Saturday last, that an 
altempt would be made to pull down 
the prism. This report, it is sup- 
posed, reached the ears of the pri- 
soners, and to excite an interest in 
their favour, they set up the shrieks 
to which we have alluded.—The 
police remained on duty till twelve 
o'clock, but no symptom of riot ap- 
pearing, Urey were dismissed. 

22. COMMON PLEAS, GUILDHALL, 
Hand v. Kestin. 


This was an action for a breach 
of contract in marriage. The plain- 
tiff is a maiden lady, residing at 
Harborough, and the defendant is a 


tallow chandler, in Hy de-etreee 
Bloomsbury - Lt appeared thar ae 
intimacy Delween the Parties had 
commenced above thirteen veans 
since, when the defendant Was an 
apprentice in the plaintiffs family 
Several letters, written by the bo. 
fendant to the plaintiff, were read 
in evidence, The correspondence 
commenced tn 1797, and Continued 
down to 1801, when the defendant 
married another person, 

The first letters Ot the series, 
dated from Islington, were ip the 
most aflectionate and melting terms, 
containing Many obsers ations on the 
union of hearts, and the requisites 
for domestic happiness, exactly & 
milar to those ot Rousseau, though 
expressed in language not quite s 
refined, which shews that a tallow. 
chandler may be a philosopher, and 
aman ol feeling. Prudence did pet 
seem to be quite lost in love, forth 
defendant, being then but a joumey- 
man chandler, talked of buying the 
business of a Mr. Weissen, in the 
same line: Mr. Weissen agreed 
let him have the business for 150; 
but Mrs. Weissen wished to co- 
tinue in business a year longer, and 
the bargain went off. The late 
unhappy war too, which has been s 
cause of affliction to so many other, 
contributed to the disappoitinent ot 
Miss Hand, for one of the letters 
mentions that the detendant’s inter 
tion of purchasing a shop and busi- 
ness, preparatory to his une wilh 
this then partner of his love, 
retarded by the influence of the ¥#, 
in the depression of bank stock, ® 
which part of his property *% 
vested, 

In 1799 the defendant wrote © 
Miss Hand, that he had directed bi 
mother to call on her mother ° 
settle the conditions of the wtence 
union. His father, he said, woe" 


afar ; 
have nothing to do ™ this aa 
am™, 
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sod, if bis mother should make any 
diiculty, with respocl to the lady $s 
‘octane, he declares, with the dis- 
soperestedness of a true-hearled 
iver, that he will have Miss Hand, 
whatever her fortune may be. It 
was not stated whether this inter- 
view between goody Hand and 
Kestin had taken place ; but 
ortly alter the period that) was 
éged for it, a considerable change 
wasebserved in the correspondence. 
The defendant’s letters were sent 
much fess frequently . and, instead 
of beginning, as in the carher years 
od histove, “ my dear Miss Hand,” 
“my dear Mary,” and “ my dear 
love,” they began with the rude, 
harh, and formal expression “ Mass 
Hand.” The first’ letter of this 
jm contained some rebukes to 
the lady, tor having shewn former 
eters, denials of having received 
ketters snid to have been sent by 
ber,and some consolations relative 
wher future staic, she having re- 
presenied all her prospects in lile 
asbeing destroyed by the defendant. 
Some ume betore this letter was 
written, the plaintiti having suspici- 
ons of the defendant’s constancy, bad 
come up totown to have some CX- 
planation; she remained fora week 
a ber brother's house, a tallow- 
chandler, in Brick-lane, where the 
delewlant saw her frequently, and 
behaved very civ illytoher. fimme- 
diately on her return to the country 
after this excursion, she dad a letter, 
mwhich the intended union was 
again senously mentioned, the former 
Professions of love were renewed, 
and she was desired to inform her 
brother, Mr. Hand, of Harborough, 
that tally was nos likely to get 
ehcaper, It was under the impres- 
tg letter that Miss 
wcked vy 


we lett 
o Kibed , and 


with two sucecs- 
ts of the nature recently 
shortly after she had 


nn & inteecrse & (41) 
the morti!ying intelligence, that the 
detencant had received the hand of 
anviher lady in mariage. 

Phe hand-writing was proved by 
Mary Hand, wite 01 ——~ Hand, of 
Brick-lane, chandler, the broloer to 
the plainail, with whom dhe cctend- 
ant finished bis apprenticeship. This 
witness said Miss Hand was about 
the age of 35 years, and the deten- 
dant nearly (be same age. On beng 
more closely questioned by the de- 
fendant’s counsel, she woulu nos ite 
dertake to swear positively tinal ° 
detendant was above twonty-tr 
The marriage of the defendant wae 
a lady of the name of betty Pore, 
in the church of St. Andrew s, Hoi- 
born, on the Sth of August, 18ol, 
was proved from the iezister of 
that parish, 

The good conduct and ci) scacter 
of Miss Hand were proved ©) one 
of her neayghbours. 

Thomas Mun, a mealman, ft: 
Pentonville, sware, the det ouuda 
told him in conversation, that he 
had paid between three and four 
hundred pounds tor the business and 
stock i trade, at the place where 
he lives in Hyde-street, Bloomsbury, 
that he could command 200). more, 
and that he was to get SOOL, by his 
Wile, 

No evidence was called on the 
detence. 

Mr, Serjeant Best, the defendant’ s 
counsel, argued, that as the witness, 
Mary Hand, ot Bric k-lane, would 
hot swear positively that the de- 
tendant was now above the age ot 
twenty-five, there was reason to 
suppose him under age when tis 
athur commenced ; and also reason 
to believe that Miss Hand, who «1s 
contessedly long since arrived at ihe 
years of discretion, had inveigled 
the young man imto the business 
before he was able to judge for him- 
self, and contvary bo the wishes of 

bis 
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his parents, as was evinced by what 
was said in one of the letters, ‘* that 
his father would have nothing to do 
in the affair, and that bis mother 
would probably’ be dissatisfied with 
the want of fortune.” The learned 
serjeant further observed on the 
impropriety, in case the jury was 
satisfied of the facts, of giving the 
property of a woman, innocenily 
united with this man, to repair an 
injury of which she was entirely 
unconscious, 

Lord Alvanley commented on the 
observations of the defendant’s coun- 
sel, to which he attached very little 
credit, as no evidence was called to 
support them, and such evidence, 
if it at all existed, must be in the 
plaintiff's power. With respect to 
the smallness of the defendant’s 
property, the jury would take care 
to proportion the damages so as not 
to ruin him.—Verdict for the plain- 
tiff, damages 1001, 

24. The emperor of Morocco 
has declared war against the United 
States, Anoticetothiseflect has just 
been officially given by Mr. Erving, 
the American consul, resident in Lon- 
don, to the commanders of American 
vessels. The ships of the United 
States, bound to the Mediterranean, 
are directed to rendezvous in the 
Ray of Cadiz, where a convoy will 
be furnished them, from tune to 
time, out of the squadron of commo- 
dore Morris, now upon that station, 


AUGUST 1. 

The following Official Letter from 
Major-General Campbell, com- 
manding the forces in the ceded 
Districts, to the Government of 
Madras, has just been received 
cia Bombay. 

The Governinert, Tort St. George, 

«? SIR, 

t wave great satisfaction in re- 


‘ 


IPA L 


[Auges, 
porting, for the information of 
right hon. the governor ip ¢ m 
the following particulars relative tg 
the operations against Jj 
which have happily terminated ip 
the fall of the fort, and chastisemess 
ot its rebel defenders. 

- Immediately alter the affair of 
the 20th inst. [ detached mayog 
Strachan, capt. Noble, and Mr. 
deputy commissary Best, to Gonty, 
to prepare such heavy guns as the 
place afforded. On a minute in 
spection, onl y one iron twelve, one 
iron and one brass Nine-pounder 
were found fit for our purpose, By 
the strenuous exertions of the gar. 
rison, these guns were brought dows 
from the rock, and 250 rounds of 
ammunition for each, with carriages, 
and the articles necessary to keep 
them in order, were got ready ; and 
with this supply the major and party 
arrived in camp on the 26th. Fas 
cines and gabions had been made 
here; and in the night of the 290, 
a battery for six guns, against th 
north-west curtain of the lower for, 
was constructed by capt, Crosdill 
of artillery ; and another for three 
guns against the east face of the 
fart and citadel, by lieut. Fitcher, 
of his majesty’s 73d regunent; te 
guns were also got inte them, and 
at a quarter past six o'clock yester- 
day morning both opened with tie 
best possible eflect. 

“In the course af the day, the 
fire of lieutenant Fitchet’s battery 
effected a practicable breach be 
lawer wall, and at the same uae 
opened the face of the ‘i 
while that from capt. Crosdill’s made 
a breach in the curtam sufficiently 
wile fora company to enler abreas. 
These desirable objects being x 
tained, the line turned out al bal 
past three in the afternoon, ang - 
storming parties were torn 
following order :—Thattyr 
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breach under lieutenant-co!onel 


wconded by major Strachan, 
Davis, rf 


weet 


canssting of the nk and two bat- 
pion companies of his majesty’s 
‘ment; one company of the 


hd ; . 
‘ See of the 4th regiment ; 


sod foat companics of the Ist bat- 
nhon of the 12th regiment, native, 
iuaked by 40 volunteer dismounted 
dagoons of his majesty’s 25th regi- 
peat: that for the eastern breach, 
wader in Robert Munro, cone 
eding of three battalion compantes 
of his majesty’s 73d regment; the 
fick companies of the 2d battalion 
athe Hh regunent ; and two com- 
panies of the 2d battalion of the 15th 
regent, native infantry. 

“ Ataquarler before four o’clock 
thetroops were ordered to advance, 
sod in halfan hour were completely 
pasers of the place, the iauads hav- 
ing quisted the works, and retreated 
thet well-built houses, where they 
br some time individually defended 
demeives; most of them were, 
however, killed, and of those who 
fed, but very few, if any, escaped 
hecavalyy, who surrounded the fort, 
fothe honour of the troops, | must 
ae to add, that every woman 
wd child was humanely spared, only 
two of the former, and none of the 
hiter, having fallen even from acci- 
eealal shot.——The wound formerly 
reared by licutenant-colonel Mo- 
meypenny deprived me of his va- 
madle services on the present occa- 
nan, byt his place was most ably 
Wed by liewtenant-colonel Davis ; 
ted though it is difficult io discrimi- 
mie where all have behaved in a 
Banner so honourable to themselves, 
wih wich perfect unanimity , and so 
mach lo my entire satisfaction, j yet 
- ; my duty {6 point out to his 
SPs notice, heutenant colonel 
Hey penny, lieut, col, Day is, ae 


ie Bee ae F (43) 
jor Strachan, capt. Robert Munro, 
capt. Crosdill, capt. Noble, and 
lieut. Fitchet, as oficers whose zeal 
and ability have shone conspicuous 
throughout, and to whose exertions 
I am particularly indebted, 

“* Much praise is due to my aid. 
de-camp, captain Read, whose zeal 
and activity, during our various 
operations against the place, was 
unremitted, Nor can I] pass over 
in silence the meritorious conduct of 
lieut. Maclean, of his majesty’s 25th 
light dragoons, who, on the several 
attacks of the 14th, 20th, and soth 
instant, stept voluntarily forward to 
accompany mayor Strachan. 

“ The conduct of Mr. deputy com- 
missary Best hay also been’ much to 
my satisfaction, 

“ It gives me the most heartfelt 

leasure to add, that not a lite has 
as lost on this occasion, and that 
the accompanying return (not re- 
ceived) of wounded will be tound to 
contain but very few.— The officers 
and most of the men formerly wound- 
ed are doing well. 

“« A minute examination of the 
fort, and the knowledge since ob- 
tained, enables me to add, that the 
attack made by major Strachan on 
the 14th instant, was by no means 
more spirited than judicious, for de- 
termined resistance must long ere 
that have been the fixed intention of 
the rebels, as it is now ascertained 
that the several gates were previou:- 
ly built up. 

«“ The potail or killedar of ‘Tir- 
makull has been hanged, but the 
women, children, and such of the 
wounded rebels as were collected 
after the assault of yesterday, have 
been permitted lo dep int. 

‘© Tt is my intention to destroy 
the whole of the fort, and T teel 
confident that this example will 

effectually 
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effectually restore the tranquillity of 
the Adoni Province. 

‘* LT have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) “ DuGanp CaMPBELL, 


“ Gamp at Tirmakull, Maj. Gen. 


Jan. 1, 1802.” 


Extract of a Letier from an Officer 
of his Majesty's 73d Regiment. 
Gooty, feb. 4, 1802. 

I little thought, when | was de- 
tailing to you the unfortanate busi- 
ness at Vandallamcourchy, that I 
should be a witness to, and sufferer 
by, a business of the same kind, 
though not quite sO tragical, yet 
serious to the 73d regiment. 

In October last the ceded country 
being declared perfectly quict and 
settled, the troops were ordered into 
quarters, when it fell to the lot of 
the 75d regiment to be divided.— 
Five companies under col. Money- 
penny were sent into tuts garrison, 
and the other five went with general 
Campbell to the head quarters of 
the district, about 50 miles W. from 
this called Bellarrie: being attached 
tothe flank companies, I remained 
with the commanding officer of the 
corps. About the beginning of last 
montira small detachment was form- 
ed here of six companies of sepoys, 
two troops of native cavalry, and 
some artillery, &c. We had been 
so accustomed to things of this sort, 
that it created no kind of curiosity, 
not even to inquire where it was 
gomg to. Thev, however, march- 
ed towards Bellarrie, and were met 
halt-way by major Strachan with 
two troops of the 25th dragoons, and 
two of native cavalry, making alto- 
gether six troops of cavalry, six com- 
panies of sepoys, some artillery, &e. 

They marched at three o'clock, 
p.m. on the 13th ult. and continued 
so to do all night. Early in the 
morning the cavalry arrived at and 
surrounded a small strong fort in the 


C 
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ossession of a num! , 
10 had a few days bela oa 
ed some Bramins in the ae 4 
our collectors, a crime of ne 
magnitude, trom their bein 
characters, Major Strachan imge, 
diately attacked the place ; and the 
galloping guns (siX-poundets) of ip 
25th dragoons being brought wy 
the gate, they endeavoured to ie 
it open, but to no purpose, and is, 
very short time these were so mo; 
killed and wounded, that he wa 
obliged to retire, and wait for fe 
arrival of the infantry, 

Among the wo inded W25 2 [is 
tenant Dade of the native cary 
since dead. ‘ 

On the arrival of the infantry, 
fort was again attacked in two piace 
with an astonishing perseverance 
that lasted about three hours, whe 
a captain Maitland of the company' 
service, a very fine young mas, 
being killed, major Strachan af 
Crane wounded, and upward ¢ 
50 Europeans and natives killed a 
wounded, it was deemed most a. 
viseable to draw off. 

The foregoing was the acmu 
which reached this on the 16he& 
with the addition, however, tt 
our troops had surrounded the plat 
so completely, that not a man coud 
escape. 

On the 17th orders arrived foe 
ceneral Campbell, for our fst 
companies, encreased to 100 est, 
to march immediately under a 
worthy commandant, colonel Me 
ney penny, which we did al halt-pe< 
three o’clock the same ant 
and did not halt till we arrives & 
the place at nine o'clock, the follow 
ing morning, a distance of 50m 
to the N. W. of this. A few bos 
after our five companies ‘ 
larrie arrived, The 19th was 
propriated turest and 1a be 
and on the 20th we attacked ' 
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in the fillowing manner :— 
ypenny, with the grena- 


the 


sepoys, ans 


battalion Conypantes 
si, wile sepoys, and four 
; arttléry, attacked near 
(e.—Major Strachan, 
ht company, and two 
nies of the 73d, 


| four 6-pounders 


, &e. attacked on a face of 


the (bet to the right of the tnain gate, 
and major Macdonald (73d regt.), 
vith his own battalion company, 


ame sepoys arid two $-pounder 


utillety, &c. was to have attacked 
a face of the fort Opposite to the 
zaia gate (by mistake he made it on 
the wrong face). 
the first gun from his side, which 
was considered more as a feint than 
a ral attack, although his orders 


were 


to 


The 


signal was 


tin af he could. 


It wastired about a quarter before 
sx o'clock, just after day-breuk, and 
te diferent aftacks being previous! 
opposite their several points, we ad 


vuced from $00 


yards 


till close 


thder the walls. The object was 
with the G-pounders to knock off as 
much of the parapet as would make 
out ladders reach ‘the top, and then 


lo excalade, 


In about an hour the 


wal was deemed practicable, and 
the word being given, we advanced 
withthe ladders tinder the heaviest 
aloflatge stones I ever saw, which 
killed and wounded many Officers 
aid men, We however persevered, 
and the leading men had gained the 
top of the ladders, four in number, 


when the 
hos of pi 


their 


om 


bein 


Y were Opposed by such a 
kes as fumbled them off ‘as 
tact as vee pagent many risking 

necks by jumping off to save 
themselves @ rae 


g speared 
misiortune 


was, that the spears or pikes used 
mere sufficiently long to reach any 
the rampart, the men using 
ig concealed tinder the ram- 


them be 
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parts, and out of the reach of shot, 
the only defence our men had to 
oppose to them. You may fori 
some idea of the helpless situation of 
a soldier on a Iadder, holding bimseti 
on with one hand, and his musket 
in the other, On exyp-criencing 
the above, we again brought'up the 
six-pounders, and endeavoured to 
make a larger breach, every now 
and then miuking fresh attempts to 


‘get over, in the course of which a 


great deal of individual bravery was 
shewn by ‘different men, in opposing 
their persons to and battling with the 
pikes; but it was all ‘to no purpose ; 
the enemy were determined, and 
knew the strength of their situation 
aid weapons, atid that the whole of 
the time our men were dropping by 
a smart fire from the bastions, whieh 
commanded and tanked the breach. 
We had continded attempt after 
attempt for three hours, when a large 
stone from the inside struck me on 
the side of the head, in the act of 
ae the men to make anb- 
ther trial. 
I was sent bleeding ‘to ‘the rear. 
It was so ‘extraordinary a wotnd 
that the surgeons would not he 
convinced but that it was by a ball, 
an] that it had lodged in my head, 
till the man who saw the stone strike 
me, came down likewise wounded, 
and assured them it was by a stone. 
The wound was in an angular shape, 
witha large round hole in the centre, 
and which oceasioned the doubts ot 
the surgeons. | suppose tt mast 
have been occasioned by a projection 
in the stone. It cutclean through my 
hat and to my scull, which was mach 
bruised, but not ‘trattured. I[ am 
told the attacks continued about half 
an hour longer, when all the six- 
pounder ammunition, upwards ‘of 
one thousand rounds, being expend- 
ed, and upwards of one hundred 
and ‘fifty of all deseryptions _ 
a 
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and wounded, and no probability 
of getting nto the place without 
a better breach, Gen, Campbell 
ordered the troops off. Our loss 
in the 73d alone was found to be 
Colonel Moneypenny, Major Mac- 
donald, Lieutenant Thomson, and 
myself wounded, and sixty-five ser- 
jeauts and rank and file killed and 
wounded. I was sent im here a 
few days ago with other wound- 
ed. There is a grenadicr now in 
the Hospital with six pike wounds 
m his body, which he got at the 
same moment in attempting to gain 
the top of the wall. Had the 
breach at Scringapatam been de- 
fended by halt the bravery shewn 
by those Polygars, we should not 
have entered so easily as we did. 
Some heavy guns were sent from 
this, with which, on the 30th ult. 
the place was breached, stormed, 
and taken, without a man on our 
side being hurt, and, as you may 
suppose, every male put to death 
(children excepted). Had the Go- 
vernment of Fort St. George comy 
plied with General Campbell’s re- 
quisition many months ago, of send- 
ing him proper battering guns, the 
lives of many brave fellows would 
have been saved, who might here- 
after have been of essential ser- 
vice to their country in a more 
arduous and better cause. 

On reading over my detail, I 
find 1 have omitted observing that 
the circumstance attending Money- 
penny’s attack were nearly the 
same as our’s; and as for Major 
Ni‘Donald’s with ladders too short 
for the walls, and popguns to 
breach them, I know not what 
could be expected but disappoint- 
ment, 

9. Extract of a letier from an Offi- 
cer belonging to the British Forces 
in Egypt, dated Damanhour, May 3. 
** A most dreadiul and melan- 


.choly accident happened at Alex- 


CIPAL 


(Aages 


andria on the 28th of lag 
The magazine of Fort eg 
m which were more hone: 
barrels of BuNn-powder, was ber 
up; and about thirty men we, 
killed on the spot, aid — 
tuvelve dreadfully wounded, ’ 
unbappy sufferers belonged ‘a 
artillery, the 10th Regiment 
Foot, and the Indian Anny, Fas 
men belonging to the artillery, is 
had been amusing themselves sus 
400 yards from the fort, wer yf 
killed by stones and cath, whe 
was thrown to that distance, fy 
supposed, that fire was comme 
cated to the powder by some line 
shells having fallen against the 
ground, while a Lieutenant a 
Commissary of the Artillery wee 
inspecting the stores, previous 
the place being delivered up » 
the ‘Turks. Not having bees x 
Alexandria at the time, [ ame 
able to give you any further pe. 
ticulars of this disastrous event. 
** In Consequence of some accounty 
having been received here of te 
signing of the Definitive Treaty, 
General Baird has already comme. 
ced his march towards Gua, « 
his way to Suez, where heand ts 
troops ‘are to embark for Inde. 
Je is to stop here on the 7th me 
and dine with the officers of be 
26th Regiment of Dragoons, Tut 
ish troops are marching past Oe 
every day towards Alexandra, # 
order to take possession of ts 
place as soon as it shall be eve 
cuated by the English. They 
are a detestable race of borbamas 
The Arabs w ish most anxious) 8 
be relieved from their tyranny; # 
would, Lam sure, be happy to lr 
under the government ol the Lag: 
lish, whose departure they enix 
vate with regret. 
, ** Some of the English sald 
have lately been deserting 1" 
mamelukes, Three of the — 
cia 
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ment, and one of the Glst, were 
then a few days ago in the desart, 
ea their way to join the mamelukes 
un Upper Egypt. They have been 
tied by a court-martial, and sen- 
tenced to be shot on the 5th inst. 
One of the 26th dragoons was also 
taken in the act of deserting with all 
bisaccoutrements. A court-martial 
will ston him to-morrrw, and it is 
the will share the same fate. 

The plague had raged with great 
vickence in many places ; but it has 
entirely ceased at Alexandria for 
the last fortnight; and, trom the 
preent favourable weather, we en- 
tertain hopes that it will shortly be 
aianend inevery other part of the 
country. The following circum- 
dance will give you an idea of this 
bghtlul distemper, and serve to 
cuvey some information to the 
iiends of those whose names I 
tall mention. About a month or 


wm weeks ago, the Pest hospital 
became quite destitute of medical 


awdants, who had fallen a sacrifice 
othe disease. Mr, Farrel, a young 
bopital mate, received 1001. from 
be Indian surgeon to go into the 
bospital in his stead; he had hardly 
enteted on this duty, when he was 
sered with the contagion and died. 
Several hospital-mates, who were 
Hen about to depart from Egypt, 
wete obliged to draw lots for this 
cesperate service. It fell to the lot 
#4 young man named Angle, to 
goin first; and the rest were or 
ored toembark on board the Ana- 
“eon transport for England. Mr. 
immediately caught the 

and died.—Another young 

man, of the name of Morse, was 
re ordered to disembark, and take 
rc of the last; he also shared 
lad late. The vessel by this time 
feheead, a; a signal was made 
, i. and Mr, George Bell, 
Next in rotation on the 
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dreadful list, was ordered on shore, 
and sent into the Pest-house; bat, 
to my great satistaction (for | know 
and esteem him), this worthy and 
meritorious young gentleman was 
rescued from inevitable destruction. 
Doctor Buchan and Mr. Price, who 
have superintended the Pest-hospi- 
tal, seeing such a mortality among 
the young surgeons, humanely took 
all the duty on themselves. 

‘* We expect to be able to de- 
part from this country about the 
middle of June.” 


21. SHERIFF'S COURT. 


Gubbins v. Pearce. 


This was an action for an assault 
of a very curious nature, which 
the defendant had committed by 
way of amad frolic, but for which, 
in a cooler moment, he suffered 
judgment to go by default, and 
the jury were now summoned to 
assess damages, The detendant 
was a publican residing at Poplar, 
and the plaintiff was a journeyman 
carpenter, who frequented his house. 
—On the 3d of May he happened 
to be there drinking his pint of 
porter, and seeing the defendant 
salting several pieces of beef, he 
went up and stood by him, when 
he observed, ‘‘ Why, Master Pearce, 
those are rare pieces of beef you 
have got salting there.” — “ Aye, 
Master Gubbins, (replied the de- 
fendant) so they are, and I shall 
salt a much larger piece presently,” 
So saying, he seized the poor car- 
penter, crammed him into his tub, 
covered his head with salt, which 
he rubbed over him with great vio- 
lence, and left him in a most dread- 
ful pickle. The consequence of 
this treatment was, that the plain- 
tiff lost a great part of his hair, and 
bis face was much torn and dis- 


figured. 
. The 
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The case being clearly made out, 


the jury gave the plaimulf 104. 
danas °C 
oe West INDIA DOCKS.— 


Yesterday was the day of the final 
accomplishment of the objects ot this 
vast undertaking. As early as six 
in the morning the royal standard 
was hoisted on the summit of the 
warehouse, No. 8, and the different 
vessels in the river prepared to exhi- 
bit their flags and streamers from the 
mast head. At eight o’clock the 
bells of Limehouse church rang a 
merry peal, and about nine, the sai- 
lors on board the H nry Addington 
began to decorate the ship with the 
colours ofthe different nations, the 
british beng placed above the rest. 

At ten o'clock the toot guards 
took their statton on the north quay, 
and a corporal’s guard was plac ed 
at the entrance into the town ot Pop- 
lar. Four hundred workmen, who 
had been sworn in constables on the 
preceding day, were orlered to do 
duty in the vicinity of the coffre dam 
and the great bason. The Bow 
street officers, to the amount of 100 
and upwards, were hewise present ; 
in short every precaution was used 
to preserve order and prevent the 
pick-pockets from committing their 
accustomed depredations.—At ele- 
ven o'clock, crowds of people began 
to collect near the entrance lock and 
on the banks of the bason and the com- 
pany who had directors uckets for 
the North Quay, began to arrive in 
their carriges, &c. By twelve o’- 
clock the concourse of people was 
immense on the North Quay, the 
side where spectators were admitted 
only by interest; there could not be 
less than three or four thousand per- 
sons: the tops of the warehouses, 
Nos, 2, 4, and 8, were crowded, 
and every window and outlet was 
in the same state. On the Opposite 
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[Aupee, 

side of the great dock 

&cc. were as well ‘te 
Contrary to general expen 


preparations were made, hay. 
. ’ 
hour earlicr than the time annie 


. 


for admitting the two SIDS into the 
dock, viz. the Henry Addin 
and a loaded ship. © The Henry 
Addington, entered first, being tow. 
ed in by the capstern, assisted the 
labourers, who dragged the tah 
ropes, affixed at the head of the ve. 
sel. ‘Two small boats were hikewi 
employed. On passing through the 
coffre dam, the chain of the tod 
gates g ve way, which Stopped the 
proceedings for near five nunutes 
and on entering the lock leading 
trom the great basin into the prine. 
pal dock, the ship went against te 
side of the lock, and carried aware 
part of the stone, but providentalls 
no damage was done to the sip 
The Henry Addington, on entering 
the great dock, fired a royal salate of 
guns, which was answered by repeats 
ed luzzas from the populace. The 
loaded ship came in about five a 
nutes after the first, without meeting 
any impediment. At hall alter one, 
they arrived at their moorings mm. 
diately opposite the warehouse No 
8, on which occaston the guns wer 
again fired. The band of the fre 
regiment of guards, stationed on 
north quay, then strack up “ bred 
save the King,” winch was re-echoed 
by the City band on board the Hew 
Addington. lt was one ol the men 
beautiful sights ever seen, the sts 
coming in with a full breeze or 
W. ; the flags being all new, ® 
placed from head to stern, am 
the pennant at the mast head. 
During this novel exhiitien a 
distinguished personages LHF 
on the north quay; one “ee 
of the earl of Rosslyn, lords Heater 
bury, Hood, Pelham, 
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and Sir George Shee; they 
at Blackwall at twelve 
oicdock in the Admiralty yacht. The 
Lord Mayor, Mr. Ladbroke, Alder- 
an Hibbert and Curtis, and Mr. 
Pybus, came in the Trintty yacht at 
the same time. Sir Sydney Smith 
was on board the pe’ Addington 
came in. e came up 
ey? 7 in his own sloop. He 
sierwards came ashore dressed in 
green, with a star on his breast. 
The whole of the above Gentle- 
men afterwards went on board the 
Henry Addington and partook of 
the refreshments; and about half 
athree, Earl Rossyln, and Lords 
Pelham, Hawkesbury, and Glen- 
bervie, with Sir Sydney Smith, &c. 
went up the river in the Admi- 
ralty barge. A pleasure boat, with 
3 green awning, and rowed by two 
walermen in uniform fancy dresses, 
were actively employed in convey- 
ing the company from the North 
ude of the ship. At five o’clock 
w elegant dinner was set out in the 
geatcabin for the ladies; &c. on 
oo board. Mrs. Lacey, the cap- 
tun’s lady, presided at the festive 
bard, “ The King,” and other 
yal toasts were drank with enthu- 
mm. In the evening there was 
sballon board, when about twenty 
tuple danced. The colours were 
uuken down about seven o'clock. 
The scene; aided by the fineness of 
the day attracted about ten thou- 
‘and pectators, who seemed per- 
relly gratified with this happy 
completion of one of the greate 
undertaking s Which couly rossibly 
be accomplished, and will not only 
re hag commercial interest trom 
~ aR Complaned of inconve- 
rag inthe river, but be a secu- 
) Ranst that regular system of 
ng ships in the night, so long 
punity, 


—— With im 
Noth; > conce, 
ingcan be conceived more 
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beautiful than the dock itself, even 
independent of the magnificeng 
living drapery with which it was 
surrounded. The water was of the 
necessary depth, about sixteen feet, 
and its surface, smooth as a mirror, 
presented tothe eye an haven, se- 
cure from storms, and the mind an- 
ticipated those sensations of plea- 
suréeand delight with which all the 
nations of the world, after butfet. 
ing storms and tempests, must 
feel when lodged in its tranquil 
bosom, 


SEPTEMBER. 


Ist. Last night a dreadful fire 
broke out at the house of Mr, 
Davis, oilman, in Leadenhall-street, 
directly facing the East India house. 
How the fire originated is not 
known. Jt began in the kitchen, 
about half past eleven o’clock, and 
did not acquire any great force be- 
fore it was discovered from the 
street that the house was probably 
on fire. The alarm was immediately 
given by knocking at the door ; but 
the famtly slept out of town, and 
only an old woman was lett in the 
house to take care of it. This old 
woman was dealt; and while those 
on the outside were endeavouring to 
alarm the inhabitants, the flames 
made such progress as left no doubt 
that the house was on fire. The 
door was broken open, and the old 
woman dragged out e!most naked: 
but by this tine the thames had gain- 
e! such head, that though they 
might, when first discovered, have 
been extinguished by 4 pailful of 
water, there now seemed nu chance 
of saving the house: Indeed, the 
moment the fire caught the goods 
in the shop, and other parts of the 
prentises, they being of a very 
combustible nature, it raged with 
the utmost violence, and made a 
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ress which set a eflort to 
stop it at defiance. The engines 
arrived and began to play; but 
the fire had completely possessed 
itself of the whole house, and now 
communicated to the houses on each 
side, on the right to a trunk-maker’s, 
on the tett to a gin-shop, both of 
which were consumed. dt also dil 
considerable damage to the Ship 
tavern, lying behind the houses ; the 
entrance to the tavern is completely 
blocked up with the ruins, the win- 
dows broken, and parts of the house 
scorched or burnt by the flames. 
On the other side, in the back part, 
it attacked the rear of an inn, the 
King’s Arms, and did considerable 
injury. Seven loads of hay were 
fortunately removed, otherwise the 
conflagration and mischief would 
have been much greater. At two 
o’clock, the tames were at their 
height, blazing with tremendous 
tury; but the tiremen having ar- 
rived in numbers with their engines, 
with the dexterity and mtrepidity 
peculiar to themselves, having now 
round the premises, cutting 
away those parts that might con- 
nect and extend the flames, and 
pouring on them, at the same ume, 
streams of water, they were pre- 
vented trom pong further. About 
four o'clock in the morning, the 
oilshop, with the walls on both 
sides, tell in with a tremendous 
crash, and the whole of the trunk- 
maker’s houses came down also. The 
walls of the gin-shop were lett 
standing as high as the first floor, 
The other houses, on each side, 
were considerably damaged, as well 
as the tavern and inn behind, Hap- 
ily no lives were lost, the families 
inthe different houses being all 
alarmed in ume to escape, The 
damage is very considerable, One 
of the Pheenix firemen was severely 
hurt in making efforts to stop the 
Hames. The bast-Lidia house vo- 


2 «8 [Septemte 
hinteers were early 


vif the mob, and cP. pa 
perty, which they did wig e 
soy were on the same day a 
t ay a: Leacenhall-stee 
Was oun ked up agaist Coaches, 
°. We have been furnished wig 
COpNes ol the papers relative te be 
transactions in the Carnatic, » 
which Mr. Sheridan adverted is 
the House of Commons at the dese 
of the last session. These Paper 
are the same that were ordered t 
be laid before the House on the we 
tion of Mr. Nicholls, Including tie 
which were refused to him on te 
ground that they were of a private 
nature, but were alterw acds ordered 
on the mouon of Mr, Walle 
There are also some tew additions 
documents which were thugs 
necessary to the justification of the 
government ot India. The sens 
commences with the istructos 
given by lord Clive, govern 
of Fort St. George, for placing 4 
British guard on the palace of Cr 
pauk, for the purpose, as the 
structions express it, of presetvar 
order on the approaching dis 
tion of the Nabob Omdut ul Oe 
rah, — ‘These mstructions were » 
sued on the 5th of July, 180hjame 
the same day the gates of the p» 
lace were taken possession of by be 
detachment under the command ¢ 
lieutenant colonel M'Ned; an ® 
ditional force being kept m tae 
ness to assist in case of resstanct 
On the 15th of July, immediate) 
on the decease of Omdut al Ome, 
commissioners were dispatehe! © 
execute the designs of the Bre? 
government with respect to the Cat 
natic. These designs are net f 
cified inthe instructions; but Mes 
Webbe and Close, to whom the 
structions are addressed, are sepP° 
sed to be already wel ae 
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with the alleged violations of the 
Nabob’s treatres with the company, 
sed perfectly aware of the objects 
which t was the wish of the Go- 
vernor-General to effect: as to the 
reat, they were lO use their own 
drseretwon. While the body of the 
late Nabob stuli lay in the palace, 
aad belore any thing could be done 
with respect to the tuneral, these 
commis 4soners demanded an inter- 
wew with the heir, and with the 
regents appointed by the late sove- 
ragn; they then proceeded to the 
vendeation of the will, from which 
the authority of these persons was 
derived; and, having found it un- 
qesuionable, they then for the first 
ume advanced their charges of in- 
fide itt ay ainst the late sovereign 
and his predec essor; and concluded 
with demanding, as a security for 
the future, the entire civil and mi- 
lary administration of the Nabob’s 
teitones, on the complete cession 
al which they promise to maintain 
the young Hussein Ali in bis rank 
ai dignity, and to allow him an 
amp'e maintenance out of his own 
revenues, This oiler was prefaced 
witha long preamble on the mode- 
muon and magnanimity of the 
Company ; and the young prince 
wes wntormed that he was with- 
ma allernative, as the preceeding 
"® sanctioned by the approbation 
ra Court of Director :, and the 
eveistry in England. 

_ £he regents relusing to surrender 
the authorit of the sovereign whn 
*8 committed to their charge, at- 
tans Were made to inspit » him 
mh a distrust of his counsellors, 
#4 the journal of Messrs. Webbe 
4 Close cave, th 
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bility of the existence of any con- 
nection myurous to the company, 
between their court and the late 
Tippoo Suitaun, declared themselves 
ready, tor the satsiaciion of the 
company, to make sucu a settlement 
(short of the complete surrend-r of 
lie soverergity) of revenue, ‘Ye, 
as the company could reasonably 
claim. Messrs. Webbe and Close 
persisting m their demand, and the 
young prince in his rclusal, all ne- 
gociauion ts broken off, and the 
comnnussioners have recourse to an 
exertion of the company’s power— 
Azum ul Dowlah, a disgraced meme 
ber of the Nabob’s family, is taken 
from the place of conlinement, 
where he was kept for the pre- 
servation of the tranquillity of the 
state, and placed on the throne of 
the Carnatic, , 
he recovers the surprise occasioned 
by his sudden clevation 
state 


where, as soon as 


», trom a 
prison to at least a nommal 
sovereignty, he ratifies all the con- 
ditions prescribed to him by the 

company’s agents. 
This is (he outline of this extraor- 
dinary transaction, tor which no 
other justification is given then halt 
a dozen letters found in the palace 
of Seringapatam. These letters 
were writin at the time when 
the children of Thy 
were at Madras as hostages, m 
1793 and 1794: they contain some 
exaygerated oriental compliments, 
and some extravayant wishes for the 
giory ma prospeiis of the sultaun 3 
but nothing intelligibly hostile tothe 
company. jome otf the letters al- 
lude toan affair of a secret nature, 
on which great stress was laid by 
the persois Charge d with the come 
pany’s interests; bat the vakeels, 
who attended the young princes of 
the Mysore at Madras, and who 
were privy to the whele intfereourse, 
declare on evaih, that this meant 
( nothing 
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nothing more than an alliance by 
marriage between the two families, 
of which lord Cornwallis was to be 
informed, if the parties themselves 
should prove disposed to come to 
an understanding upon it, There 
are a few strange expressions, Which 
the company’s agents chuse to call 
cyphers, and to say that they con- 
tain sentiments treasonable towards 
the company; but the context of the 
letters shows that it is impossible 
those expressions could have any 
important meaning at all, and the 
vakeels swear that many of them 
were mere titles of honour. Previ- 
ous to the examination of these 
vakeels, a wrillen paper was read 
to them, reminding them of their 
absolute dependence upon the com- 
any, and threatening them with 
inevitable panishment in case they 
did not disclose the truth ; and this 
measure was repeated in the course 
ot the examination, Threats of this 
kind in an examination, the known 
object of which is the discovery oi a 
supposed secret, can never operate 
favourably tor truth, and they co 
lithe honour to the judgment or in- 
tegrity of those by whom they are 
made. To their influence im this 
thstance 1s to be imputed the contue 
sion, or, as the company’s agents call 
it, prevaricauion, evident in some 
of the answers of Gholaum Ally, 
one of the vakee’s who were priv 
to this correspondence, The other 
vakeel, Ally Rezza, though equally 
mnformed of his dependence on the 
company, and more in their power 
in Cohsequence OF some exhortation 
addressed by him to the mahometans 
ot Madras, during his residence 
there, gave a very clear and col- 
lected explanation of every thing 
referred to him: and both were 
most postive that no correspond. 
ence hostile to the company existed, 
Ally Rezza even says that the cor- 
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respondence commenced with the 
consent and under the direction of 
lord Cornwallis, for the 
of rendering Tippoo Sultaun more 
friendly to the English, Jf this be 
the fact, and it is from the com. 
pany’s own evidence that it appears 
we are at a loss to conceive what 
can be said in detence of a proceed. 
ing so violent and so Causeless. 
and, whatever forbearance might 
have been intreated for the person; 
who commanded it, we cannat 
think them innocent.—Independent 
of the want of proof, the proceed. 
ing is vitiated by many circus. 
stances within itself; for at the 
same time that the company’s agent: 
make all these unqualified allegs. 
tions of guilt, they offer to con. 
nue the man, whom they have sno 
deposed, mn the Possession of such 
a sovereignty as they now allow 
tu a prince of their own choire, 
—An attempt is made to traduce 
the heir of the late sovereign, by 
the aflectation of constantly cal- 
ing him the ‘ reputed son of On- 
dut ul Omrah,” while nothing ap- 
pears on which to ground the 
slightest suspicion against his lege 
timacy; and his legal right to the 
succession is acknowledged to wart 
no sanction but the approbation o 
the company. The company’s agents 
appear to have been aware that be 
execution of a sentence of cont 
cation, in a case where the he 
feiture was of such magnituce, 
would be regarded, at least bee, 
with a scrutinising eye. — Te 
knew it would be asked, why & 
not the proceed against Omdst© 
Omrah himself, who, if there *" 
any crime, was one of the cnmn®, 
who, if the charge was groundies 
would be better able to retule a; 
and who, if it was well found 
was the fittest object for pe 
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win a copy of an affidavit of Mr, 
Fiurgera'd, the nabub's pn — 
dating, that lord Clive had ex- 

sed a desire to communicate 
to his highness a matter of the 

eatest. importance ; but that he, 
Mr, Fitzgerald) conceiving that 
the agitauion produced by such a 
communication would be dangerous, 
in the state in which his highness’s 
pealth then was, had procured the 
communication to be deferred. This 
was on the 22d of June, 1801, 
and one of the orders of the house 
of commons has been interpreted tuo 
desire the production of a letter 
from the governor-yeneral to his 
highness, dated 28th May, 1sOl, 
in which there 1s some allusion to 
a transaction intended to take 
place between lord Chive, autho- 
ried by the governor-general, and 
his highness. Thus tar the pro- 
ceedings of the company’s agents 
are connected; but it remains for 
them to explain their conduct during 
the interval for the discovery of 
these papers in Seringapatam, so 
ealy as May, 1800, and the in- 
vasion of the palace of Chepauk, 
in July, 1801. Was the interval 
taken up om sending to Knyland 
lor instructions? and if so, why 
were ministers and directors so 
mach at a loss when called upon 
for explanation ? Many of the pa- 
pers ordered cannot yet be produced; 
and we sincerely hope, for the ho- 
mur of the British mame, that 
when they may be, they will at- 
ed some better colouring for this 
transaction than can be derived 
om the documents now before 
4 = The letters afford no other 
evidence of a criminal = corre- 
‘pondence than a few words of ob- 
‘ure meaning, which the tesuimony 
O the two survis Ing Witnesses pro- 
bounces Innoc nt. 
Were not the 


These witnesses 
vrvants of the na- 
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bob, but of a prince, rather hos. 
tile to him, a prince who is now 
no more, and whose fall placed 
them in a state of dependence upon 
the company. It cannot theretore 
be supposed that they would vio- 
late the obligation ot an oath to 
screen a prince to whom they 
owed no allegiance, particularly 
when they were given to under- 
stand that the deiection of that 
violation would involve their im- 
mediate and inevitable ruin from 
the power in whose hands they 
were, 

It may indeed be considered as a 
proot of singular honesty and firm- 
ness, that under a system of exa- 
mination so terrific and so leading, 
even one of them, Ally Rezza, 
preserved his consistency, and gave 
bis answers with clearness and pre- 
cision.—On the whole of the do- 
cuments before us, though not in- 
clined to pronounce positively on 
the guilt of the company’s servants; 
we are of opinion that far difle- 
rent proofs from those now brought 
forward will be necessary to their 
acquittal. The British parliament 
is a far different tribunal from the 
secret committee of the court of 
directors, and it will not hold every 
thing just that comes recommended 
by advantage. 

15. AT HICKS’S HALL, 

Child-stealing.—The following case 
isperhapsasextraordinary asany that 
has lately occurred, since it is seldom 
that we find an infant to have been 
stolen for the sake of itself, it gence 
rally being done with a view to plun- 
der it of its clothes. 

Elizabeth Salmon,a woman of very 
respectable appearance, was indict- 
ed for receiving, knowing them to 
have been stolen, several articles of 
child’s wearing apparel. Although 
the indictment was framed in this 
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way, yet the face's of the case turned 
wpon stcaling ih. child itself. 
Elizabeth Impey, the mother of 
the child which was stolen, gave the 
following account ol the tralsac- 
tion :——she said she was wile to a la- 
bouring man, and at the period in 
question lived an Ked Lion-market, 
White Cross-street. On the 22nd 
of June, about seven 0% lock in the 
evening, aman came up stairs in her 
house, and asked 4n which room 
Mr. Impey lived? She said she 
was Mr. urpey. Uedhen went in- 
to her room, and sat down: Le said 
he came inom Mes, Tames, and ask- 
ed our how she aid, and bow the 
chili was? Nirs. James was a lady 
vo lived in Finsbury-ptace,and had 
been charitable and yood to her. 
Ho iaded, tuat Mrs. James had sent 
him lo see whether she was distress- 
ec. He asked her if she had got 
any coals, andany bread ¢ She told 
hiny that she bad no coals, and but 
very little bread, He then said that 
he must take her toa neighbouring 
public-house and give her some- 
thing. She had at that tume laid im 
a forinight and tour days. She how- 
ever went with him, and took ber 
baby m her armk : they went to the 
sigii of the Red Cross. He said she 
should not go into the tap-room, tor 
that would be too warm tor her.— 
They went up stairs; he looked 
into one room and did not like that; 
at last he sat himself down at the 
door of another room, and she sat 
down by him.— They had two pints 
of ale together. He then told her 
that the Yady he came from had sent 
her ciglhiteen-pence, and gave it her, 
telling her to RO and buy some bread 
and coals, and when she had done 
itto return to him: when he gay e her 
the money and told her to go, he 
he said, © Let me hold the child tll 
you come back ; you necd not be a- 
fraid of trusuung me; ! nave nursed 
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many such little one 
several ot My Own.” She accord, 
ingly gave him the child, and wen 
to buy ihe bread and ccals. ~ When 
she retu’ ned, she tound the man had 
gone oti with her child, She searched 
about al! that day, hut could not te, 
cover the child, She went to Mr. 
James’s, who told her she had sent 
no man, nor knew auxht ol the child. 
She was then persuaded to apply fog 
a warrant against Mrs, James; byt 
the magtstiates at Guildhall refysed 
wt. A Mrs. Dickson, who lived ig 
the same house with her, then per, 
suaded her to goto Mi :. Salmon, and 
tell her of the accident, She accord. 
ingly went to Mrs, Salmon’s; she 
found her in bed with a child lying 
ov her arm, but she bad no SUSPICION 
of its being her child ~~ Mrs. Salmog 
told her she had lain-in the Wednes. 
day before ; and that she dared gy 
that the witness’s child was in the 
Foundling hospital; telling her ale, 
that 1f she would content herself til 
she (Mrs. Salmon) could get 
bout, she would enquire after it for 
her. She went a second time to 
Mrs. Salmon’s with a Mrs. Alter. 
bury; the child was then in bed 
with Mrs. Salmon, and she retused 
to let them sce it. They went again 
with Ray, the police-otlicer, and 
brought the child away. This was 
three days after the child was lost. 
Mrs. Salmon lived in Cooper'+ga 
dens, Hackney-road; she did na 
know what she was, but she had 
heard that she collected the rents 
of ninety houses. Being examined 
as to what passed at the time the 
child was taken away from Ms 
Salmon; she confessed she was a 
such confusion at the time, hat se 
could not distinctly remember. 
Sarah Atterbury sais, that on 0 
204 of June, Elizabeth Impey, 2 
one of her neighbours, came © - 
house, and toid her of the ceutr 
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cance of Impey’s losing her child. 
She went to see ber the next day, 
and learned that she had been at 
Mrs Janes’s, and also at Guildhall, 
fog warrant against her. She 
aid she was sure Mrs. James was 
good : h a bad ac- 
joo a lady to do suc 
son, and reprobated the attempt to 
4awartant against her, On the 


Vhursday the witness went alone to 


Mrs, Salmon’s, under pretence ot 


asking whether she had a house and 
warden to let. She suspected that 
Mrs. Salmon had Impey’s child, and 
she gave, as a ground of her suspi- 
con, that Mr. Salmon had told her 
hucband his wife had miscarried six 
months before. She was sure, there- 
fore, that she could not so soon af- 
wrwards have alive child. When 
de went to Mrs. Salmon’s, she was 
mtroduced into her bed-room, which 
bad all the appearance of a lying-in 
room, She was nursing the child 
m her arms. —The witness ¢ ompli- 
mented her at being so brave after 
bet lying-in, and asked her if she 
ever had a child to live before? She 
wine, not above three hours. The 
winess then said she hoped she 
would have betterluck with her child 
Oana poor woman soe heard of that 
tad had her child stolen trom her. 
Mrs. Salmon asked her if she knew 
he woman * She said she was not ac- 
Trunted with her, but she should 
hoow her if she saw her. In reply, 
te asked Mrs. Salmon if she had 
ht heard of it? At first she said 
i had not, but atter ards che 
i she liad ; adding, her ch hd 
was @ poor yellow title thir ‘v, 
ef mone is remarkably fair. ? The 
“ Ines r i (d, 


certainly, this isa 
very fair « ald io” one new born, 
immediately she caw the elild 
LEW it to be Nirs. 
“me litle Spots | 
we aul noth, ’ 


, she 
Impey’s, by 
ler the eye-lpas: 
» uit took her leas ce. 
nt to Mrs. Im- 
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pey, and told her Mrs. Salmon had 


got her child, desirmg her to con- 


tent herself till the nextday, The 
next day Mrs. Impey and the wit- 
ness went together, and as soon as 
they got to the house, they went 
up stairs to the bed-room, without 
wailing for any invitation, As 
soon as they got mto the room, 
Mrs. Salmon scolded her husband 
for letting any body in, saying they 
had awakened her, and that she 
had not had so good a sleep since 
she was lightened. She then asked 
ed what they wanted: The wit- 
ness said, they had something to say 
to her, which perhaps it might be 
better for her husband not to hear; 
she said there was nothing which 
she did not wish’her husband to 
know. The witness then told her 
that she had got Mrs. Impey’s child. 
She denied it, but refused to let them 
see it. They endeavoured to per- 
suade her, but in vain. She desired 
ber husband to throw thém down 
stairs, and break their necks if they 
would not go away. The witness 
said, there was no occasion for that, 
for we will go quietly.-—They ac- 
cordingly went. At the bogtom of 
the staws Mr. Salmon accosted them, 
and said, ‘ So you think my wife 
has got your child.”’-—The witness 
replied, “ T am sure it is Mrs. 
{impey’s child,” Tits transaction 
caused some disturbance among 
the ne ighbours, who gathered round 
them. Some onc. sat, ‘6 | saw 
her bring a child heme tm the tail 
ef her gown the other night. I 
heard it crv, and | know ut was 
her, for I her.” Mr. 
Salmon’s daughter was present, 
said to her: * you 
how it is, Hester; this ts 
cheat you; will find she 
bed one.’"—They then 


walk hea 
and they see 
done to 
Is a 
went to 


you 


the police-otfice in Worship-street ; 


anc the magistrate scent Kav, the 
(UW 4) vihicer, 
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officer, back with them. He was 
a long time before she would let 
them sec the child; at last Ray 
sent for a doctor, who insisted upon 
its being opened. At this last visit 
they also found the child’s clothes, 
which were stolen with it. Some 
parts of them were found hid be- 
tween the mattress and the bed. 

Ray, one of the Worship-street 

officers, gave an account of his visit 
with the two last witnesses. He 
agreed with them as to all the ap- 
pearance of a lying-in room. Mrs. 
Salmon refused to open the child, 
that they might see it. He then 
asked her where was her nurse ? 
She said she was not present. Who 
was her doctor? She did not know, 
he lived somewhere on Tower Hill. 
She was delivered, she said, at a 
public-house near Rag Fair, being 
taken suddenly ill, and did not know 
what doctor was sent for. Find- 
ing all entreaties vain to induce 
her to shew the child, he sent for a 
surgeon who lived in Kingsland 
Road. When he came, they at last 
saw the child, which Mrs.impey im- 
mediately said was hers. When he 
first got lito tue room, Mrs. Salmon 
had a pipe m her hand. He ob- 
served to her, itis an odd thing for 
a newly delivered woman to be 
smoking.—She answered, she was 
notsmok'ng, but drawing a breast of 
milk for the child. When they went 
away, he told Mrs, Salmon she must 
accompany) them tothe police office ; 
upon which she dressed herself 
very nimbly, and seemed to forget 
all the ouabals occasioned by her 
lying in. 

The Surgeon was next examined. 
When he first entered the room, he 
said Mrs. Salmon screamed out, and 
said he was come with the others 
to take away herchiid. He desired 
her not to be alarmed, and sat down 
by her to ask some questions— 
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' 
which were, who delivered her? 
She did not know. At What hou } 

. «) 
She did not know, ' She was a. 
the wes, delivered, ty aut 

» And sent home 
a “ One to accom 

onvinced by thi 
falsity, he seccneiehenaall oe 
nation (not delicate to be detailed } 
the result of which was, in his op. 
nion, that she never had a child i 
her lite. He also spoke to finding 
the clothes, and her suddenly reco 
vering when she found herself de. 
tected. 

The case here closing, it was 
objected by the counsel for the de 
fendant, that she could not be con 
victed on the present indictment, 
inasmuch as betore a person could 
be convicted of receiving, a felony 
must be previously proved, Se 
was indicted for receiving the 
clothes, knowing them to have bees 
stolen; but the tacts of the ae 
clearly proved, that the intention 
was to steal the child and not the 
clothes. 

Mr. Mainwaring said, that newt 
to the conviction of an innocent 
person, it was most painful to se 
one so flayraytly guilty escape 
through detect in legal form. He 
was of opinion that the jury could 
not convict her on the prevent ® 
dictment, for the reason stated by 
the learned counsel ; but he shoud 
order her to be detained, while the 
giand jury sat, im hopes that some 
other indictment might be preterres 
which could reach her. 

The jury accordingly 
the prisoner. _ 

18. A privy council was bes 
this day at Windsor, at wh 3 


sroclamation was issued and pe 
hed in the Gazette, summonre 
parliament to meet on the 164 
November Bs 

28, Between fourand fiveo c 
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this morning, tl 
i ere : 
“ sbicshouse had murdered his 


e inhabitants of Mort- 
.d that the landlord 


fe. She was 3 handsome look- 
i woman; and her husband is 
a to have been a ng by 

‘ve jealousy. He beat out 
he ‘with roidel in doing 
which, the pistol was broken to 
, Mr. Davis, the surgeon, 
ore remains-of the pistol, and a 

tity of the brains in his posses- 
con, The murderer is in custody, 
and raves as if he were mad. 


Cambridge. 

98, Just after halt price took 
place, last night, at Surbitch theatre, 
the ladies and gentlemen in one of 
the front boxes were alarmed by the 
cryof fire, from behind the boxes, 
but not loud enough to be heard by 
the house in general; they imme- 
diately arose, and seeing nothing, 
were inclinable to be seated again; 
but hearing it repeated, they began 
to make their way out of the 
house, and every part of the house, 
was immediately alarmed, and the 
greatestconfusion took place. Many 
from the gallery began to throw 
themselves over into the pit; others 
rano the stairs, and choked the pas- 
sgeup, while some fell headlong 
down the stairs, and were trod upon 
by others passing down. Ladies and 
gentlemen from the upper boxes 
threw themselves into the pit, and 
made their way over the orchestra 
unto the stage. —Numbers of both 
sexesare much bruised and hurt ; few 
limbs are broke; but Iam sorry to 
inform you that four lives are ay 
two young women, about 22 years 
of age,a girl about 31, and a boy 
about 14; those were all in the 
gallery, and were either trampled 
oor pressed to death. Two others, 
a boy and a girl, were supposed 
ead, but recor ered late last night. 
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A gang of pickpockets are suspected 
to be at the fair, and it is supposed 
they set on foot the false alarm, 
as several ladies’ pockets were cut 
off, watches and bracelets were 
lost, &c. The managers have of- 
fered 100 guineas reward upon con. 
viction of the offender or offenders. 
—The theatre has not been opened 
this evening, 
Persons dead. 

Two young women, Mason, of 
Waterbeat Farms, and Cooke, of 
Cambridge, bedmakers, 

A girl, Freeman, of Cambridge, 
basket-maker. 

A boy, Smith, of do. tailor. 
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Yesterday a special gencral meet- 
ing of ship owners, was held pur- 
suant to public advertisement, at the 
London ‘Tavern, to take into consi- 
deration the draft of a petition to 
parliament, for the repeal of the 
tonnage duty, agreeably to the reso- 
lution of the general meeting of the 
22d of June last, and on other busi- 
ness of importance. 

John Hill, esq. was in the chair. 

The Secretary reported, that he 
had, since the last general meeting, 
received several letters from the 
ship owners at the out-ports, ex- 
pressive of their determination to 
co-operate in the general design of 
the Society. 

The chairman said, that the pe- 
tition presented to the house of com- 
mons last sessions was to shew that 
the ship-owners did not accede to 
the principle of the tax. It had 
been intimated to obviate the argu- 
ments made use of when the ton- 
nage duty was first proposed, that 
because the ship owners had not re- 
sisted the convoy duty, which the 
minister alledged was the same in 
principle, it therefore followed that 
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the ship owners ought not to object 
to the tonnage duty. The chairman 
said, that he would not then trouble 
them with many observations on 
the subject which they had so amply 
die assed at the last general meet- 
mg. It was undoubtedly stated by 
the ship owners, that at the time the 
tonnage duty was brought ferward, 
the shipping interest was in a de- 
pressed state. The committee, to 
prove the truth of their allegations, 
had adopted one criterion, namely, 
the number ef ships on sale at the 
particular period alluded to, when 
x was found upon investigation, 
that there were about 160 for sate 
m the River Thames only; that a 
far greater vbumber was unemployed, 
and a want of freights; and that 
those which were freighied were 
ebliged to act on such terms as 
evuld not leave any profit to the 
ewners. It was the business, he 
sail, of the meeting, to consider 
whether the alteration favourable to 
the shipping of the country, which, 
they had been taught to expect, had 
taken plac e; or whether the ship- 
ping still contmued im the same de- 
presed state in which it appeared 
whey they applied to the minister. 
He thought the duty on tonnage 


might be considered in two points of 


view —its justice and it policy. To 
make it just, it was necessary that 
the object of taxation was in such 
a staie as to hear the proportion 
assigned to it. With respect to its 
policy, it was worthy consideration, 
whether the shipping of thiscountry, 
which had been unitormly the object 
o bounty and encouragement, 


should now be deemed an object: of 


taxation—tor it had been formerly 
the policy of the legislature to give 
encouragement to the British ship- 
Ping ; and the whole civilised world 
was sensible of its effect; he trusted 
mo wan felt it more strongly than 
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the minister. He was equally ten, 
sible, ad the ship-owners’ 
convince the minster of the inc 
or impolicy of the tax, he tins 
hesitate One Moment to promote iq 
repeal, This meeting was theretire 
to consider how that desirable oh, 
ject was likely to be Lest effected, 
He was, hewever, confident that 
they would receive from the Minn. 
ter that attention which the im 
ance of the subject merited, He 
therefore thought it unnecessary fey 
him to expatiate further on the wb, 
ject. 

The secretary then read the dni 
of a petition to parliament for the 
repeal ot the duties on tonnage, and 
onl, and skins, the produce of the 
British fishery, which had been re. 
viously agreed to by the committer, 
by which it appeared that those de. 
tes were extremely oppressive, 
That British shipping, from many 
causes, independant ot those dutie, 
still laboured under very great de 
pression, so that the most mjunoas 
COTISEQUERCES to the empire might he 
feared, if the duties on tonnage were 
continued to be imposed on Britey 
shipping. That the principle of 
those duties militated directly agamnd 
the spirit of the acts which had Yen 
enacted by the legislature of inecoum 
try jor the terease and encourage 
ment of its shipping and navigatwr; 
and it was apprehenrd d The inevit- 
able consequences of the ope raion 
of the continuance of those cubes 
would be the still farther depresses 
of British shipping; and also tend 9 
weaken the means of the maritime 
detence of the country , an } acces 
rate the departure of multitudes of 
British seamen trom their nativelaod, 
and that ata time when the other 
maritime powers were wos = 
lon<ly employed in adopting rt ‘. 
sures for the merease ©! ther st 
ping and navies, and alse " 
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oe of Great Britain had fallen 


oP valve frum $0 to 401, per 


= Hurry observed, that he con- 


the arguments which had 
heen made use of by the committee 
gt their inter view with 7 ihe ener 
were unanswerable; thal the ship- 
ng interest was as much depressed 
gtibe present Cine as it was at that 
perndj and as the tonnage duty 
wes ed as a (ax of experi- 
pent, be trusted under those cir- 
cumstances it would be abandoned, 
He therelore conceived it would be 
gvieable to urge an interview 
wih the minister. 

Mr. Akenhead said, it was his 
istention to have noticed the sub- 
ect; and he was of opinion it was 
proper to obtain an interview with 

wernmemt, as a (air opportunity 
bad been afforded ot ir) Ing the ex- 
pediency of the tax, which unfor- 
wwately proved to be very mjuri- 
gus to the ship-owner, of which he 
tad proofs which were indubitable. 

Mr. Robinson remarked, that 
im the assurances made when this 
whject was under discussion, he flat- 
tered himself the measure would be 
duadoned, as the shipping interest 
cuntinued to be as much depressed 
a at that period. 

The chairman said, that the polite 
wtention which the minister had 
ewn to the committee on their for- 
Ber application, entitled him to 
every mark of respec t. He there- 
bre mumated the prom ety ot ap- 
pring tor another mierview with 
him prev ious to their n aking an ap- 
pxation to parlament; and from 
he candour with which he received 
et observations, and from his 
feat regarito the interests of the 
entry, he had no doubt but he 
sould give the subject every possi- 
be canuderation. 7 

» This eveniug a gentleman 
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was robbed in St. Jame’s-square, by 
four footpads, of 1701. in bank notes, 
and a gold watch worth 30 gui~ 
neas, with which the villains got 
clear off. 

The skirts of London from Gray’s 
Inn-lane to Shoreditch, particularly 
the neighbourhood ot Clerkenwell 
and Oid-street, are at present filled 
with robbers ot the most daring and 
atrocious characters, No night 
passes without some new crimes 
being committed; last night the ser- 
vant of a disuller near Smithfield 
was knocked down and robbed in 
Compton-street, Clerkenwell, and 
stabbed in five different places, 
in Consequence of which he is in 
the hospital without hopes of reco- 
very. A reward has been offered 
for the offenders. 

14. Mansion-House.—Mr. Tague, 
keeper of the Poultry Compter, re- 
ported to his Lordship, that he had 
been ‘informed of a conspiracy 
among the prisoners, under charges 
of felony, in that jail, to effect their 
escape: he had in Consequence calied 
in the assistance of some of the city- 
ofhcers, and made search among those 
prisoners in their respective places of 
confinement. Fouroi those under ca- 
pital charges were found to have 
sawed off their irons, John White, 
committed under the charge of fee 
loniously personating a seaman, in 
order to intercept his wages, liad not 
only freed himself from the incume 
brance of his irons, but was farther at 
work with a steel saw. The sons 
and saw were produced in court, 
Itis happy that the y igilance of ihe 
keeper and his assistants, by anti. 
cipating the meditated attempt, 
have secured the prisoners ™ their 
confinement, without blows or 
bloodshed. —Whiie and his accome 
plices have been since, of necessity, 
loaded wv ith double irons, 

15. A young girl, not more than 

sevcene 
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(60) PRIN 
seventeen, servant to an artist in 
Little Britain, had the desperate 
courage to deliver herself of a male 
child, and, in expectation of not 
being discovered, barbarously tied 
a string about its neck and hung it 
up in the chimney! Her mistress 
suspecting, from her appearance, 
that something extraordinary had 
occurred, carefully searched the 
house, and at length tound the in- 
fant where the unhappy mother had 
put it. A coroner’s jury was yes- 
terday summoned on the occasion, 
when, after the usual forms were 
one through, the sentence ‘* s¢i/l- 
en was pronounced, ‘The untor- 
tunate female, however, is taken 
mito custody. 
1G. In addition to the melancholy 
catalogue of accidents occasioned by 
curricles, we have to state a catas- 
trophe that has recently occurred, 
somewhat similar inils circumstances 
to the death of Mr. John Heathcote. 
On Monday last, as lieutenant Fra- 
ser, of the first regiment of lite 
guards, having his groom with him 
m his curricle, was driving into 
Canterbury, he unfortunately met a 
broad-wheeled waggon, at- which 
the horses took fright, and, being 
high blood, continued plunging so 
violently, that they were both 
thrown out. The groom received 
no injury ; but heutenant Fraser, in- 
dependent of a fracture tn the head, 
experienced many severe contu- 
sions. On being hited up, the un- 
happy gentleman exclaimed to his 
groom, ‘‘ | know I cannot live, but 
do not leave me!” and instantly 
fainted. He was immediately, with 
the utmo-t care, conveved ‘to the 
nearest inn, and atter languishing 
tour hours in a state of insensibility 
he expired, The deceased was the 
son ofa gentleman of considerable 
property in Golden-square, ande 
wuch esteemnd not only by his 
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brethren of his mess, but an 
sive circle ot friends, for suarity of 
anners, and many amiable quvs 
cations. [tis much to be ras. 
that, notwithstanding the fr . 
of these melancholy pate, sy 
gentlemen will persist in driving 
blood-horses, which, from they " 
temperate nature, are Incapable g 
bearing the whip, and sustarnng 
the necessary coercion, 
16. About six o’clock this eves, 
ing, a well-dressed man went me 
the shop of Messrs. Barnard ani 
North, silver-smiths, 11 Lombard, 
street, directly opposite to Whie. 
hart-court. Mr. B. was standing 
behind the counter, when the ms 
made directly up to him, and pre. 
senting a pistol to his head, demand. 
ed his money. Mr. B. thou 
greatly alarmed, asked him the 
meaning of his criminal conduc 
On which the villain replied, be 
would have no triiling; money be 
wanted, and money he would have. 
He then drew towards the dow, 
keeping his arm extended, and the 
pistol directed against Mr, Barnard; 
and having looked out at the dow, 
instantly turned round, and repeated 
his demand, threatening if Mr. B 
delayed for a moment, be woud 
blow his brains out. Mr, B 4, 
he had no money to give, and wo 
not be robbed, at the same ume & 
sprung forward to seize the the, 
on which the villain fired the pte 
and ran out of the shop. fe 
tunately the bullet missed Mr. 6 
and buried itself in the wainse 
A hue and cry was immediate 
raised ; he was pursued and tahe* 


in St. Clement's lane, the pistol 
in his hand. On being seized, 
attempted to draw another pte 
from his pocket ; but being subten' 
pinioned by the mob who surrou® 
ed him, it went off in his pores, 
doing no harm. He then “ 
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akaife, and would have destroy- unfavourable to the health of the 
himself or any one about him, inhabitants, particularly children, 
he pot been completely over- and denies that there is any cone 
by the persons who held tagious disease in that city ; but it 
bm. Before he could be gottothe is allowed to have broken out at 
Compter, his dress was com- W ilmington, as appears by the fol- 
Jetely torn from his body, his efforts lowing document :— 
io getaway being so violent. Ma hen HEALTH OFFICE. 
when into the prison, he affected 
madness, andl played his part so in- : | 
vaitably well, that the keeper was | Whereas this Board hath received 
bred 10 put a straight waist-coat information that the contagious dise 
on tum to keep him from doing him- ease now prevalent in the city of 
gif harm. Notwithstanding this Philadelphia has assumed a more 
cercion he still continued raving alarming aspect, and whereas some 
the most extravagant way; he cases of a malignant disease have 
wished he said, to destroy himself; appeared in this borough, which, 
be had shot the fairest creature on there is reason to believe, has been 
arth; but she was false to him, introduced from the city aloresaid— 
aod he would exist no longer; be- Resolved, that the resolution of this 
ddes other remarks equally roman- Board, mitigating the proclamation 
ve, to induce a belicf of insanily.— of the Sth last, be rescinded, and 
He is supposed to be the same man, that so much thereof as relates to the 
who, atew days since, went intoa_ city of Philadelphia shall continue in 
merchant’s counting-house, in Idol- force.—[Here follows the said pros 
ne, aod robbed a genileman sitting clamatron, restricting the intercourse 
here; presenting a pistol to the with Philadelphia). 
party, aml accompanving his des The city ot New York vaunts an 
mand with similar threats to those exemption from this calamity, and 
be made use of on Saturday. He contends, that any apparent increase 
x a middle-aged man, decently in its obituary beyond the usual pro- 
dressed, and about five feet six portion, is to be imputed to the 
woches high, arrivalof the French squadron, which 
l¥. We are concerned to find, by landed 162 sick, chietly of the dy- 
American papers, which we receiv-  sentery, at the marine hospital, of 
ed yesterday to the Yth September, whom 11 had died. The city of 
that the yellow fever is extending New York, it will be recollected, 
is ravaves.— The official report of has heen long accused of exaggerat- 
Ge health office of Philadelphia, of ing its own happiness in this respect, 
He 6th September, states six new and the calamities of its rivals, 
“ses ol malignant fever, exclusive Philadelphia particularly, with a 
© one person dead and five re- selfish view to the advancement of 
covering, since the last report. The its own commerce. It is certain, 
tal report of the health office however, that the disease has arisen 
Baltimore of the 2d September, to an alarming height at Philadel- 
“ues an increase since the last re- phia, as a great part of the inhabit- 
port of ten cases of infectious fever, ants had fled; the custom-house was 
nine deaths, within the last removed, and meetings were held 
ree days. The Boston gazette ad- to consider of transferring the several 
ms that the weather has been very banks to some other place. The 
; accounts 
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accounts from the West Indies, pub- 
lished in the American papers, are 
eee vague and unsatistactory, 
ittle regard being paid to date, and 
the of some captain or passen- 
ger of aship their only ground of 
authenticity. So far, however, as 
the authority of these papers is to 
be regarded, and they come down 
to the 10th of September, they con- 
firm, as we stated yesterday, that 
eis sick of his transatlantic 
glories, and that the western he- 
isphere does not supply the best 

uel for his ambition. 

The blacks continue very obsti- 
nate at Guadaloupe, where the long 
expected reinforcements had not 
arrived, Accounts from St. Thomas 
state, that the French islands to be 
given up, would not be taken pos- 
session of previous to the Ist Octo- 
ber, as the French had not a sufhcient 
number of troops to take complete 
charge of them, The French squa- 
dron, which might be supposed to 
be employed in effecting these 
changes, was at New York so late 
as the 9th September, all at anchor 
within two miles of the city, where 
they were to take in provisions with 
all expedition, being in expectation 
_of immediate orders to sail, but their 
destination was not mentioned. ‘The 
Dutch appear to have been more 
slive to their West India interests. 
.The master of a vessel reports that 
Surinam, and all the other parts 
restored to the Dutch, had been 
evacuated by the English forces, 
which had arrived at St. Vincent’s, 
the Dutch having taken complete 

session of all these stations. 

he peace of Amiens has inspired 
America with great jealousy of 
France. Mr. Windham’s speeches, 
representing the danger to America 
from the cession of Louisiana, &c. 
_have been eagerly read and dili- 
gently circulated through the western 
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continent. In this spir; 
variety of paragraph but pe” 


too contemptible or a“ 
cular ious at me * oa 
squadron at New any Thee 
papers also acknowledge the tees 
of a mass of Papers from Part &. 
publicain in St. Domingo up te 
ist of August. Tie Ape, 
which they consider worth Meotieg 
is a proclamation of general L, 
Clere of the 4h July, iw 
contribution of 13,000,009 
francs exclusively for the Use of the 
army, upon the inhabitants of ty 
island ; landed Proprietors to payy 
the rate of one-fitth of the Vea 
value of their property, and hows 
ot public accommodation one half 
The arbitrary terms in whic 
ment is to be enlureed afford us. 
answerable proof of the misery of 
the people. ‘The average price # 
American stock for the 
the 7th September, were— 
8 per cents. interest of + Is 
6 per cents. ditto, - - 9 
Navy ditlo - - - + 1% 
3 percent. - - «+ & 
20. The long ex decree 
respecting booksellers selling books 
without the printer’s name being a 
the end, as well as the beginnng, 
was settled this day at the jusie 
room Guildhall, betore the sitting, 
alderman. The information wat he 
on the act for suppressing seditie, 
&e. The attorney for the 
tion contended this book, an abri 
ment of baron Munchausen’s te 
came within the act; therefore be 
brought a John Collison, the pa 
chaser of the book, to prove the buy 
ing of it, &c, when he ack 


* ed he received five shillingsa@y 


from a person of the mame 

Fagen, to collect these books, and 
others where he could, H. Lemom 
was also called, to prove what he 
could of the business, but faiing® 
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the time of the book being 
the information was quash- 
alderman expressed his 
ction that such a book, con- 
ane nothing offensive, should be 
jute court, saying, the legis- 
Iphure never intended the act should 
operate on any book that did not 
come within the description political, 
gi, A general court martial was 
guenbled at the royal marine bar- 
acks, Chatham, on the 10th of 
, and continued, by ad- 
to the 18th of Octo- 
C. 1802, to try capt. Henry Lee, 
of that corps, on the under-mentioned 
exhibited against him by 

fest lieutenant John Hand: 

it. For ungentlemanlike condect 
wheat. Hand. 

dd, For being drunk on the dock 
gard, onthe mght of the 17th of 
August last. 

The court was composed of the 
under-mentioned officers :— 
Liewt..gen, Harrie Innes, President. 
Members. 

Liewt..col. Nathaniel Moorson, 

al marmes. 

Maj. jamesCassell, royal marines. 
Maj. James Campbell, royal ma- 
rines, 

. John James, royal marines. 

Cane Ww. « Boys, roy al marines, 

Capt. T. Winkley, 4th, or king’s 
own regiment, 

Capt. Tho. Gardner, rife regi- 


i. 


if 


i 


Capt. Francis Brouke, 4th, or 
sown regiment, 
pt. G. A. Norcott, rifle regi- 


‘ . . 
Capt. G. E. Roby, royal marines. 
J. E. Gerdon, royal ma- 


Act Chaplin, 4th, or 
Own regiment. 
-Wm. Minto, royal marines. 


Capt. Tho, Howard, 9th regi- 


i 
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Capt. Philip Sturgeon, at ind 


royal marines, acting judge 
Cate. 
SENTENCE. 

The court having matarely and 
deliberately considered the evidence 
for and against the prisoner, as well 
as what he had to offer m his de. 
fence, is of opmion he is not guiley 
on the first charge, viz. ungentle. 
manlike conduct towards fieut. 
Hand, and deo therefore mast he. 
nourably acquit him ;° and having 
also maturely and deliberately con- 
sidered the evidence for und against 
the prisoner, as well as what he had 
to oifer in his defence, is of opi- 
nion he is not guilty on the second 
charge, viz. of being drunk on the 
doek-guard, on the night of the 17th 
of August last, and do therelore 
most honourably acquit him, 

And the court is further af epi- 
nion, that both charges are ground- 
less and vexatious, and originating 
in malice: and that the conduct of 
lieut. Hand, in running his rougd. 
with a view to entrap his command- 
ing officer, in hesitating to ebey bis 
orders, thereby cndeavouring to 
irritate him; in sending lieut. Drum. 
mond into the guard-room.as a spy 
en his conduct; m asking the om- 
nion of some of the non-com iwission- 
ed officers of the guard, whether 
their captain was deunk ; in hakking 
a conversation with captain Lee's 
servant respecting his master’s situa- 
tion; convening the subalterns m 
the detached dock guard-ream, be- 
fore he was relieved, without the 
consent of his commanding ofhcer, 
and the expressions he made use ot 
tou Mr. Scott, all tending to the 
subversion of wilitary discipline, and 
the good of his majesty’s service, 
disgraceful to himself as an othwer 
and a gentleman. 

Chis court feel themselves called 
upon to point out iy a partwutar 

mianwer, 











» the very extraordinary pro- 
made by lieut. Noble, to raise 
bscription among the subalterns, 
the purpose of prosecuting capt. 
; @ proposal subversive of all 
order and military discipline. 
the court is also of opinion, 
conduct of lieuts, Crockat 
ill, in giving their testimony 
before the court of inquiry, and this 
court, is highly honourable, and 
much to their credit as officers and 
gentlemen. 

The sentence was read in open 
court, after which the president de- 
livered captain Lee his sword, with 
an appropriate speech on the oc- 
casion. 
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3. OLD BAILEY. 
Maurice Hayley, Judith Quin- 
land, and James Brown, were in- 
dicted for an act of highway robbery, 
committed at Tottenham, on the 4th 
of October last. 

James Bangs, the prosecutor, is a 
plumber and glazier. On the 4th 
of October he left Cheshunt, in 
Hertfordshire, to go to Tooting, 
in Surry. He walked to Waltham- 
cross, where he expected to obtain 
a place in a stage-coach, of which 
he was accidentally disappointed, 
Walking on, he joined another 
young man on the road. It _was 
evening when they came to Tot- 
tenham ; they entered the tap-room 
of a public-house to procure re- 
freshment. The three prisoners at 
the bar were in the tap-room. 
Mr. Bangs’s companion sought to 
enter into conversation, and to 


drink with them; Bangs himself 


was, at first, unwilling to enter into 
familiarity with strangers of an ap- 
= so ragged and suspicious. 

is reluctance was gradually over- 
comes he drank some gin with 
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them; some conversation i 
between him and them, he pacer 
ining three 3 


his et-book Containing 
pressed a desire to obtain change fg 
one of the notes with the three pri 
soners at the bar, and the 
man with whom he before 

Mr, re afler about 

ters of an hour, went rp <* 
this public-house, the woman wk 
his arm; and; upon his inquiry, 
Maurice Hayley said; that she wag 
his sister. The whole party were 
so much pleased with one 
that at another public-house, named 
the White- Hart, they agreed to enter 
and drink again ‘together, The 
whole party again proceeded. [t 
was about eight o'clock, and the 
moon shone bright: they had tet 
walked far; when Maurice Ha 
thrice knocked the prosecutor 
with a stick, and, as he fell the third 
time, with the assistance of th 
woman, took his pockct-book froa 
his pocket. It then contained the 
three 5]. notes, with some bills o 
work executed in his trade. Brown 
was in the company when the pro 
secutor was knocked down, but net 
actually assistant with his hands, ia 
the robbery. As soon as the robbery 
was perpetrated, the three prisones 
and the other young man all ma 
away in the greatest haste. Mn 
Bangs raised a cry of robbery; a4 
though somewhat stunned by te 
blows, got instantly up, and puts 
sued; he succeeded in procuring 
others, by his cries, to assist in the 
pursuit. A young man whocame 
up, a gentleman on horseback, 

a coachman, gave assistance, 
which Hayley and Judith 

were taken before they bad cicaped 
out of the prasecutor’s sight. Least 
however, eluded thetr pursuit ; 
was not taken that night. The . 
secutor’s pocket-book was ae 
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the road, to where the robbery © 
Se : but its contents 
wan't Some of the bills of 
work were afterwards taken up, 


ed to have been 
sty Jucith Quinland. Next 


when the prosecutor went 
ia for Brown, he saw him 
map gat of 2 pablic-house at Tutten- 


ham, which Bangs was just enter- 
og Brown was pursued, and easily 

Several other witnesses, 
who astisted in taking the prisoners, 
&e. corroborated this story. 

The prisoners cross-examined the 
witnetses with spirit and shrewd- 
ses; and made each a long and 
sot illcontrived defence. Brown, 
being Jess eloquent than his two 

jons, gave his defence in 
writing. The substance of their 
ereral defences was, that they had 
met accidentally, and were little 
better known to one another than to 
the prosecutor ; that Mr. Bangs had 
gat drunk in their company, offered 
bis money to Judith Quinland, wish- 
edt entice her to go with him as 
bis mistress; that, in his intoxica- 
ton, he put off his coat, and chal- 
leaged the surrounding mob to a 
buxing maich ; that when they saw 
tm make himselt thus the object of 
the attention of a mob, they left 
him, and proceeded on their way to 
London ; that soon alter thev lett 
num, he hal found means to res 
haraselt knocked down, and deprived 
of his Money; and that, in his 
drunken inability to distinguish who 
pis se fodbers, he had fixed on 
em, Whom he recollected to have 
been in his company, rhs 

A0€ jury retired from the court. 
Met about a quarter of an hour’s 
hewate deliberaiony they brought in 
Gait verdict, finding Maurice Hay- 
the ee sedith QuinlAnd guilty of 

YS ML acgudtng James 


1802, 
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Dover, Nov. 4, Four p. m. 

Yesterday evening, about twent 
minutes past five o'clock, the Fr 
ambassador wah Andreos< ar- 
rived at Quiilacq’s Hotel, Calais. 
The municipality went out in pro- 
cession to meet him, and he was 
saluted with repeated discharges of 
cannon on his arrival at Calais, the 
military weg turned out, and every 
honour paid him, 

This morning, at six o’clock, he 
proceeded to go on board the Pariait 
Union, captain Moscou, for ‘this 
place. He was again saluted with 
discharges of artillery, and he was 
escorted by the military to the water 
side. At half past six, the ship 
sailed amidst a grand discharge ot 
cannon. There was but little wind, 
and he has not had a quick passage. 
T. Mantell, esq. agent for packets 
here, went to meet him, and is now 
on board accompanying him. Ge- 
neral Andrcossi is expected to land 
about five o’clock: as there is but 
little wind he cannot land sooner, 
The military are under arms to re- 
ceive him. It is expected that he 
will remain here all night, that he 
will set off early to-morrow morn- 
ing, and be in London to dinner. 
The vessel is not far from the har- 
bour, and some of’ his servants have 
been sent on shore. 

s. A most atrocious murder was 
committed on Hounslow-heath, on 
Saturday evening, as it is supposed. 
Yesterday. morning, some persons 
walking near the barracks, discovers 
ed a part of a man’s Coal, bloody : 
seeing the ground broken near, they 


dug, and soon discoverer! the body 


of a murdered iman, very slightly 
covered with earth. His money, 
boots, stockings, and hat, wete gone, 
sy that there was no doubt of his 
having been robbed ; and a fracture 
on the skull left as little doubt of his 
having been murdered. The body 

(E) was 
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to the Ship public-house 
in inslow, to Be and’ 
among others who went to sec it 
wa; & ing to the 
One Bell in the Strand, who imme- 


di ised the face to be 
beg of Mr, Steele, who keeps the 
lavender water warehouse in Ca- 
ine-strect, Strand, whom the boy 
had often driven out to a small es- 
tate, part of the inclosure of Houns- 
low-heath, near Feltham, which 
Mr. Steele had purchased. Here 
he grew several acres of lavender, 
and bad had a very favourable crop. 
He went down in the end of last 
week to pay the men he employed, 
and left the place to return home on 
Saturday evening. It is supposed 
he was walkin 
to Hounslow, there to take coach 
for town, when he was attacked, 
robbed, and murdered. Mr. Steele 
was about thirty years of age, pros- 
pering much in business. ‘The most 
melancholy fact is, that he has left a 
widow, now pregant of her second 
or third child, who still is ignorant 
of her husband’s fate, it being ima- 
ined in town, that businéss at his 
m detained him. The post-boy 
first brought the sad news to town, 
and information being given at Bow- 
street, the magistrates immediately 
dispatched a post-chaise driven by 
the boy, and in which were Carp- 
meal and other officers, to discover 
the horrible villains who have heen 
guilty of this crime; a discovery 
which we trust they will: speedily 
make, From burying the body, 
the crime seems to have been com- 
mitied| by some persons living in the 
neighbourhood, who wished the 
murder to be concealed. 


CQURT OF KING’S BENCH. 


Duncan v. Reeves. 


This was an action of trover, in 
which the plaintiff held the deéfend- 
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across the heath. 


[Novem bes, 
ant to bail for 500), and upon 


ticular of the Jemand he: 
for, it was stated by the plaj 
be for books and paper ie 


lue, 
Mr, Garrow stated the ¢ 
stances of the case as follows 
the present plaintiff had, op a. 
mer occasion, accused the defend. 
ant of having picked his pocket of 
a pocket-book, and took . inte 
custody bY & warrant from 
hac F Duncan 
acimitted to be wrong, hayi 
his book in the wc " hee had 
Reeves, the present defendant, whe 
belongs to Covent-garden 
brought an action for this dander 
saying that it was only for the ving. 
cation of his character; and alle 
the action had proceeded some 
he offered to discontinue it, if 
then defendant, and present plas 
uff would make a public sa 
aud pay the costs, Mr. 
said ** he would pay the costs, but 
he would be d-—d if he wall 
make any apology; and. added, # 
he persisted in his action, be would 
be even with him.” He bad ben 
as good as his word, and the mek 
he took to be even with him wa, 
to arrest the present defendant # 
trover for a sum beyond his powet 
of getting bail, When taken tobe 
spunging-house, Mr. Develin, the 
sberiff’s officer, proposed that ther 
should set one action agains Oe 
other, and cry “ quits.” This 
not agreed to, and when the é& 
fendant complained af the enerms 
sum he was held to bail for, Mi. 
Develin told him “ it was ®Y 
right;” for a man. might st 
value he pleased on yer? er 
erty.—** Suppose,” 84 
bes to Br my desk at - 
what is that to any ro 4 But 
learned counsel arwied, be ss 
he was entitled to call on Mr. 
velin personally, to answe 
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terivftie affidavit. For it appeared 


by his affidavit, that when Mr. De- 
vella was applied to for informas 
who was the attorney in the 
cause, be told them Mr. Joshua Lu- 
cock Wilkinson, of Gray’s-inn- 
They had: accordingly ap- 
to Mr. Wilkinson, who dis- 
claimed, as didalso all his clerks, any 
e whatever of the cause, 
and refused to receive any papers 
in it. Mr. Wilkinson had made an 
siidavit of this fact, and had also 
added, that he came to Dover in 
his return from abroad, only on the 
dhol the present: month. — Upon 
these grounds he trusted that the 
court would grant his motion to stay 
proceedings, and to make Mr. De- 
vein answer the matter of the afhi- 
davit. 

Mr. |. Lawrence asked what the 
plaintiff was? It was answered, 
“ amop-seller in Wild-street.” 

The court said, they thought the 
application to know the attorney 
eughit to have been made to the 
plaintiff, and not to the bailiff.—It 
Wastruethat the writ was marked 
with the name.of J. Wilkinson; but 
uWas @ very common name, and 
might belong io several attornies.— 

therviore at present refused 
motion until the enquiry was 
properly made.—Rule refused. 

1%. Circular letters have been 


ent fom lord Pelham, secretary of 


wate, to all the members of the 
howe of peers, stating, that his 
vita goin state on the 24th, 
hy before both houses of Parlia- 
Bent, Ina speech from the throne, 
the divers weighty and important 
afairs, which have induced him to 
Parliament together, 
On Wednesday night a dreadful 
ecient happened at the White 
» public-house, in Hounslow; 
. Fish, the landlady of the house, 
aving satup after the family re- 
twed to sleep, at a large fire in 
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the tap-room, for the purpose of 
entertaining some waggovers that 
used to stop there, a soldier who 
was quartered in the hous, hums 
sat up mending his clothes, smelt. 
something burning, and called. gut 
to the hostler, who was in bed, 
that something was on fire, on 
which he can down into’ the. tap- 
room, where he found Mrs. Fish 
stretched on the hearth, burned to 
death, and the few remaining clothes 
she had on, all on fire; the soldier 
ran out and. alarmed her son, living 
in the opposite house, who imme- 
diately came with him to behold a 
most dreadful sight. All Mrs. 
Fish’s clothes were burnt to a cin- 
der, even her stays and thick 
quilted petticoat, and her pocket-, 
book was on fire, containing several 
notes; but though they were scorch- 
ed, there was not one burnt. Itis 
supposed the unfortunate. woman, 
had been standing too near the 
grate, when her clothes cme fire, 
the blaze from which instantly over- 
powered her, “The coroner's jury 
sat onthe body yesterday, and 
brought in a verdict of—Accidental 
Death. 

15. Our ambassador, lord Whit- 
worth arrived at Calais on Wed- 
nesday at three o’clock, after a 
pleasant passage of four hours and 
a half. He was received, on his 
landing, by an immense concourse 
of people, and with much huzga- 
ing. The guns were fired, and flags 
displayed on the church steeples, 
&c. When his excellency arrived 
at the inn, where a captain’s guard 
mounted, he was compliment:d 
by the censtituted authorities, con- 
sisting of the mayors, the commis- 
sary general Mengaud, the juge 
de paix, &c. After them came 


general Barbasanne at the head 
of the officers of the garrison. After 
dinner his excelleney and suite were 
formally invited to assist at the 
theatre, 
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(68) - PRIWNC 
theatre, “invorder, as it was said, 
that the public might have an op- 
portiinity of sveing what had been 
solongand so ardently desired, an 
English ambassador in France. They 
were received with, great enthu- 
stastit. 
was strick up and played for a 
er of ‘an hour, but almost 
droWned ‘by the applause of the 
whole “house, who stood. up, whilst 
it Was playing» in the good old Eng- 
lish fashion. | 
-46. The following melancholy 
accident happened last Wednesday 
night at. Brighton. A gentleman 
whose Name is Camp, from North- 
mmipten, where he has lett a wile 
and five children, arrived in a post- 
chidise at the new inn, in this 4 wore 
at 8 p.m. on Tuesday. He appear- 
ed very unwell, and retired to bed 
soon aller his arrival. In the motn- 
ing, on leaving his room, he seemed 
much worse, and betrayed evident 
symptoms of mental derangement. 
Mrs. Henwood, the mistress of the 
house, on beholding his ushappy 
state, liamanely ventured to interro- 
gate him regarding the cause of 
his illness, and to recommend im- 
mediate medical advice. To which 
he replied, gazing wildly about him, 
that it was a nervous affection under 
which he laboured, and which had 
afHicted him seven days. ‘To many 
other questions that were put to him, 
he answered so incoherently, that 
they contifmed the suspicions cn- 
tertained of his faculties being de- 
ranged, On being asked if there 
was any iriend of his in Brighton 
that he would wish to see, he men- 
tioned the name of Mighel, a gro- 
cer, m North-street, who was in- 
stantly sent for, In the interim 
he appeared in a most agonizing 
paroxysm of mental distress, beat- 
ing bis forehead with bis hands, 
and frequently exclaimimg, ‘ Ob, 
iy pour childzen, I shall never 
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“God save the king,” : 








[ Noveriber, 
beholl them any more! the 
arrival of Mr. Mighel, he imme 
diately recognised him, became 
more composed, and at told 
him, that he came to Br for 
the purpose of embarking im one gf 
the packets for France, He soog 
ater, with Mr. Mighel, left the 
New Inn, and in the Chuirse of 
the day had his luggage taken tp 
the custom-house, that it mi 

be inspected and shipped in he 
regular way. In the evening, the 
weather proving tempestuous, the 
packet which was expected to sai 


deeming it rather imprudent to ven. 


ture out (0 sea in an wpebe 


of wind, put into Shoreham 
bour, and Mr. Mighel ac 

his disordered friend to the Gu 
tavern, being nearer to the wateés 
edge than the inn he left in the 
morning, where after seeing bis 
room, Mr, C. took some toasted 
checse and bread, and drank some 
brandy and water; and on Ms 
Mighel’s leaving him, he called the 
chambermatd, and retired to bis 
bed-room. In the morning, about 
eleven o'clock, the landlord whe 
had noticed the disordered sale 
of bis guest the night before, begas 
to be alarmed at his nen- 

and ordered the chambermaid temp 
at his bed-room door, which se 
did to no effect; and afier 
attempts of the same kind proving 


‘Hruitless, they at last gated a 


mission by demolishing the dew, 
and beheld Mr. C. hanging by bs 
neckcloth, from the lath ovet the 
toot of the bed, quite lead ; ax, 
from the stiffness of bis jounls, 

probably been so for many bows, 
The coroner's jury this day ate 
the body—Verdict Lunacy, « 

16. This day the new 

met, in pursuance of his’ 
wil and ery In 
substance, it is the seer ~~ 
of the united parliament; “bot 8 
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fegularly convened afler a 
ep eintice. The lord stew- 
attended in the privy chamber 
atten o'clock in the morning, to 
gweat in the members of the house 
of commons, “The tour representa- 
tives of the city, in their civic 
robes, were the first who went 


this ceremony, they taking 
of all other members, 
numbers very much exceeded 


. Between eleven and 
twelve the gallery was opened for 
s; and about (wo the mem. 

bers began to take their seats in the 
body of the house. At three, it 
ented a full appearance, there 
ge a vacant seat upon 
the back benches. ‘Lhe members 
who-attended and took the oaths 
could not consequently amount to 
fewer than three hundred. ‘The re- 
portswhich had been spread of an 
apposition to the re-election of Mr, 
Abbot, as Speaker, now appeared to 
be without any foundation. Of the 
dd opposition who, according to a 
dight rumour, were expected to 
propose Mr. Charles Dundas, there 
were no leading members present 
but Mr, Tierney and alderman 
Combe; Mr. Fox liad not returned 
fom Paris.—Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Grey did not make their appearance, 
and the seats once filled by Messrs. 
Robson, Jones and Nicholls, were 
®@ possession of new members.— 
- C. Dundas consequently was 
not ae, and the report that 
& was the intention of the new op- 
postion to propose Mr. Thomas 
Grenville proved: equal y fallacious, 
* neither Mr, Windham, earl 
Temple, gg of the leaders of 
wile party appeared in 
the? station. ‘The win om of [rish 
§ was also very inconsidera- 

") oes meee majority ot both 
@ Lagish appeared tu be 

Pew faces. Lhis is just what might 
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have been expecied. . Those who 
never enjoyed the honour of a seat 
before, might be naturally. supposed 
the first to take possession, No op- 
position having been made from the’ 
only quarters in which. it was ¢X- 
pected, Mr, Abbot has been re- 
clected unanimeusly. He was pro- 
posed by Sir William “Scolt, who 
occupied the treasury bench along 
with Mr, Addington, lord Castle- 
reagh,. the lord mayor, &c, The 
speeches on the occasion were purcly 
complimentary, with the exception 
of one passage in the speech of 
Mr. Lascelles, who seconded the 
motion for the re-clection of Mr. 
Abbott. In urging the importance 
of the station, he said, ‘ It is at 
this time peculiarly essential that 
it should - filled with adequate 
talents, as not only the fute of this 
country, but perhaps of all Europe, 
may depend upon the deliberations 
of yHis session,” —Gent leinen upon 
such an occaven, come prepared 
with their speeches, and none of 
their’ assertions can be -considéred 
as having been made Tig ht. This 
passage, therefore, is of moment, 
as it corroborates the reports of po- 
litical discussions upon the state of 
Europe, and the proceedings of 
France, which we have long since 
noticed as likely to form the sub. 
ject matter of much interesting de. 
bate upon the mecting of the present 
SESSION. 

17. This day the ambassador 
from thé French republic was in- 
troduced to the king ot Great Bri- 
tain, and had his formal audiesice at 
St, James’s. , , 

The French ambassador and his 
servants being properly apprised, 
by persons from St, ames’s, ol 
the order of proceeding, Mis car- 
riage was at his door, in Portland. 
place, before one o'clock, It is @ 
coach, imported from France, plain 
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enteel, bat not in its general 
appearance remarkable. ‘The body 
is painted black, and highly varnish- 
ed, ornamented on the’ rails 
with oak leaves, wrought in silver, 
and an “ A.” in the centre; plated 
beads all round, three elegant lant- 
° e one 

crane necked, is painted r 
prs most elegant set of Soheels of a 
new construction. The naves solid 
brass, with beads, ornamented with 
blue and gold, and the ends or 
boxes to the axle-trees plated to re- 
semble a cannon with a ball in its 
mouth —a very elegant hammer- 
cloth of dark maroon-coloured cloth, 
with silver embroidery of sprigs of 
oak-leaves, and “‘ A.S.” at ‘the 
ends; a pair of handsome harness, 
full plaited and ornamented, &c, 
The spokes of the wheels are double, 
or two made out. of one piece of 
wood cut in the figure of a V. 
they are picked red. The coachman 
is an Englishinan.' He was dressed 
in the livery of the Chief Consul ; 
dark green cloth, with gold lace, 
about an inch broad, on the seams, 
double row of the same lace down 
the front, with gold frogs as button- 
holes; green cloth breeches, laced the 
same; threecornered cocked hat with 
gerd lage, and at the top of the loop 
hind, a small national cockade of 
silk, not larger than a crown-piece. 
The horses were good dark brown, 
not remarkable. A_ considerable 
number of persons assembled at the 
ambassador’s door, about three hun- 
dred, chiefly persons of the neigh- 
bourhood, to see him set off. About 
3 quarter past one, he appeared, 
dressed in a general’s uniform of the 
consular guard ; dark blue cleih coat, 
longer and fuller skirted than our 
present fashion, with pantaloons of 
the same. The edges of the coat, 
and over the button-holes, were 
beautifully embroidered with gold 
on 8 scarlet ground; the pantaloons 
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(November, 
were ornamented wi 
ak bdl-bons. eke Ries 
tassels, white satin Walsteoat, a 
embroidered with gold; — 
broad sash round his waig 00 the 
outside of his coat) of 
net, richly wrought with 
large cocked at with fue. a 
mendously long feathers; he wore 
a sabre, like what our light horse 
wear, which hung about his hee 
= bo the ground; the 

of steel, highly polished, so that j 
looked as if the ave mbes, 
the handle of solid gold; he wore 
hair powder slightly thrown ings 
his hair, which seems to be 
coloured; and he wore a bag 
hind, This was bis dress. ‘ft wa 
quite mililary, and, without being 
gaudy, it was very handsome, Ge 
neral Andreossi appears to be 
fifty years of age, very ill fa 

He has the features of a black, end 
the complexion of a mulatto; de» 
advantages which are rendered the 
more Conspicuous, as his faceis 
large, not unlike the prints of Gib 
bon the historian; his cheeks vey 
full, and his cheek-bones high 
What he wants in countenance, be 
however gains in person. Hes 
above the middle size, very stout, 
rather lusty, but without a project 
ing belly; he walks with greatdp 
nity and grace, and cares hs 
head extremely well. In perv 
he mucl resembies the pritte # 
Wales, though not quite @ ey ® 
his deportment. On entering bs 
carriage, the spectators 

but neither generally oF 

and Andreossi took no notice of the 
compliment. Behind the camegt 
mounted two footmen, ¢ s 
the coachman. The ca 

down Harley-street, 

and St. James’s-street, the pe 
lace; the equipage not . 
much attention, as it was ™ 


splendid as that of many ba 
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families. His carriage 
the stable-yard, | ste te 
carriages of ambassa- 

- Ftabeners ‘bout half past 
geo'dock, and he alighted, amidst 
shoat two hundred spectators, who 
with the greatest respect. 

He walked along the passages, con- 
ducted by Sir Stephen Cotterel, An- 
dreost having his credentials in Lis 
jand, a large roll, resembling a 


bringing into rliament. 
yore ae! ed tconhicted by Sir 


Colterel, master of the 
geremonies, into the anti-chamber, 
there to wait til] his majesty should 
appear, and le could present his 
credentials. In the mean time the 
levee had begun in an adjoining 

t, and his exvellency was 

to wait till it was over, 
which was at more than halt past 
two w’clock. His majesty then 
went into the presence chamber, 
into which Andreossi was conducted, 
and introduced to the king by Sir 
Stephen Cotrerel. The credentials 

ing presented and read, ‘and the 
salutes and ceremonies having 
pase, Andreossi retired about 
twenly minutes after three o’clock. 
His two footmen caine out from the 
saircase, a few seconds be- 
him, toorder up his carriage. 
Was conducted to his carriage 
by Sit Stephen Cotterel, Mr. Otto 
came out from court about two mi- 
bates before Andreossi. 
While the French ambassador 
por pe nk great numbers of 
assembled about the palace, 
td along St. Semndlivaheels 0 see 
. The stable-yard in) which 
bis carriage stood was ctowded, and 
© were all the avenues, ¢lair-cases, 
noms &e. On the outside 
the palace, at the main gate, 
two of three thousand per- 
Ms Were collected, and the pave- 
Benton both sides St. James’s-street 
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was completely lined to the top of 
the street. When tnd-Ontblhlgtedoees 
up for him im the stable-yard, and 
when he approached it, accom- 
panied by Six Stephen Cotterel, and 
another gentleman, ahe pressure and 
anxicty ot the people tosee him.were 
very great, The cry of “ that’s 
he!” — “ which is he!” =<! there. 
he is '”’ and the noise of tongues 
was great. Some persons faintly Sani 
zaed ; but su far from its being a genes 
ral, or even with thefew a zealous huz- 
za, that Andreossidid notunderstand 
the cause of the noise and agita- 
tion, and asked Sir Stephen Cotte- 
rel what it meant? Sir Stephen an- 
swered, it was only the desire of tiie 
people toseethe French ambassador, 
and that they were shewing for him 
their réspect. He drove out of 
the stabie-yard, and passed the 
front of the palace. The crowd 
here did not huzza, though they 
shewed every mark of respect, 
and pressed anxiously to see him, 
which few could do; they ran a 
short way up St, James’s-street afs 
ter the carriage. The day being 
very dark and gloomy, few people 
who had been waiting on the pave- 
ment of St. James’s street, saw 
Andreossi at atl; and toward the 
top of the street few even knew 
his cartiage when it passed. Am 
dreossi himself did not seem anx- 
ous to attract pubhe notice, or to 
excite popular applause, His car- 
riage drove up Albemarle-strect, 
and so home, He afterwards dined 
with lord Pelham, secretary of state 
for the home department; and this 
day he will yo tothe queen’s draw- 
ing-room, when it is supposed he 
will not appear in regimentals, 
in the dress of one in a evil capa. 
city, more suiied to the fumate draw- 
ing-room. , 
is.—On Tuesday, imformation 
was given by a soldier to Mr Car: 
(i 4) penter 
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Smith, and another magis- 
trate, at Union-hall, in consequence 
of which, a search warrant was is- 
sued, and Mr. Stafford, the chief 
clerk, attended by a numerous body 
af police-officers, went to the Oak- 
ley) Arms icehouse, Oakley- 
street, opposite the asylum in Lam- 
beth. Here they apprehended co- 
lonel Despard, and twenty-jine la- 
bouring men and soldiers, the major 

them Irish, and carried them 
to Union Hall. 

Next morning, Wednesday, a 
communication was mace by the 
Union-hall magistrates to Sir Ri- 
chard Ford, who was at the time 
at his house in Sloane-street. Sir 
Richard Ford, with his usual dili- 
gence, lost not amoment to repair 
to Union-hall, where col. Despard 
underwent a long private examina- 
tion before him, R. C. Smith, T. 
Evance, and —— Broadley, esqrs. 
after which he was committed to the 
county gaol of Surrey. The war- 
rantof commitment expressly charg- 
ed him with conspiring to compass 
the death of the king, and was 


: , caer upon the oath of the sol- 


r who gave the information, and 
the circumstances arising out of his 
examination, ‘The remaining twenty 
nine were commilted without any 
examination, fourteen of them to 
Tothill-fields Bridewell, and fifteen 
to the house of correction, coldbath- 


fields, 


The party, when surprised, said 
they werea club that met there for 
innocent recreation. This was the 
only account they gave of them- 
selves. There is strong evidence, 
we understand, that this account is 
false, and that they were engaged 
im treasonable practices. Among 
other proofs, a printed form of an 
oath was found in the room where 
they were sitting. It is said to be 
something in the nature of the united 
wishmen’s oath, and that they were 






(Novae 
in the act of administer} 
other. In performing ate A toca 


this Ceremeey 
they were sworn only ONE at ating 
empang y, in Order that there Right 
a 


NO witness; from Which 
other circumstances of meni 
the privcipals appear to be well 
versed in the business, althougs 
the majority are poor ignorant 
of the lowest condition, Alla 
transpired at Union Hall. Te 
privy council sat upon the bai 
ness yesterday. It commenced 
eleven, and broke up at three, 
Colonel Despard was brought belore 
it for examination very heavily ines. 
ed and handcuffed. He Was com 
veyed in a hacknev-coach, accom. 
panied by Mr. Ives, the governor 
of the county of Surrey gaol,andthre 
of the Union Hall police. For great, 
er security, filteen more officers. 
corted the carriage as faras the obs 
lisk in St. George’s-fields, «whee 
seeing no crowd, or danger of a 
rescue, they returned. During ea, 
Despard’s examination, which las 
ed the whole time the privy counel 
sat, Mrs. Despard applied for at 
mission to see him, which was 
fused, and she withdrew, afterhar- 
ing waited above an hour in thea 
tichamber. Mr. Abraham vi 
smid, of the city, was present 
the examination : after it closedcel. 
Despard was brought out, strongly 
guarded. He walked with 


difficulty, in consequence of We , 


weight of his irons, and was convey 
ed in a hackney coach to Newgaic, 
to which he was committed for far- 
ther examination this morniug, a 8 
privy council, which is to sit at ten 
o'clock. It will be attended by 
lord Pelham, who was sent ss 
pressly for the purpose, and r 
in town yesterday afternoon. 


" messenger was also sent off to Mr. 


Pitt. We understand that it “4 
the object of the conspie™ 
make an attempt upon the life, of - 
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.._ In this horrid 
house, on a. ere to be joined 


an of tho poar of Sp talfields, 


sind about the sane number from St, 
sali, &e. amounting in 
toe whole to 10,000 men. Phe 
on his majesty was only in- 
as the first scene in the tright- 
ful ragedy; aud, 1 is said, that 


ne succeeded in that, it was 
ee betbes plan to seize the tower, 
where having armed themselves, 
they meant to return and take pos- 
eaion of the hank. From thence 
they were Lo proceed to Bucking- 
ham-house, and seize the rest of the 
family resident there. These 
later circumstances have been men- 
toned by the soldicr, who gave the 
information at Union-hall; This 
business is likely to engross the 
whole attention of government for 
wme days, and will be prosecuted 
with all the zeal and energy,-which 
acaseof such great magnitude ought 
w excite: We do not know, 
whetherthis business will cause any 
aeration in the arrangement made 
for his majesty’s going down to the 
beuse of peers on Tuesday ; hut we 
believe it has sugested the propriety 
of more than ordinary precaution. 
his supposed to have defeated the 
intention of the royal family to have 
honoured Covent-garden theatre 
withavisitlast night. It is expected 
tat a special commission will be 
immediately issued fur the trial of 
the offenders. It is to take place in 
‘ and not in Surrey.— 
A Despard, on his arrest, made 
mM feustance, He has been ever 
Race very stlentand composed in his 
manner. After his examination 
the privy council he appeared 
Yery much dejected. It is almost 
Banecessary to ald, that he is the 
coltme| eye who was so long 
Cooined in oldbath-fields prison. 
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19. Our last letters from Malta 
bring an account of some very un- 
pledsant disturbances that had taken 
place at the Opera there, with ge- 
neral Vial, the French minister, in 
consequence of his and his family’s 
refusing to stand up or take off their 
hats when God, sare the King was 
played: the riot was so great the 
tirst might as to prevent the perform- 
ance going on; and on the second 
night, when general Vial’s family 
went there without him, the ladies 
were hissed out of the house, on 
their refusing to stand up when the 
rest of the audience did, on that 
tune peng played. Itappears very 
strongly, from general Vial’sconduct 
on this occasion, that he wished to 
draw some insult upon himself, and 
no doubt but strong remonstrances 
have been sent home to his govern- 
ment on the subject. 

The kinz of Spain’s retinue, in his 
journey to Barcelona, amounted to 
upwanis of five hundred carriages, 


and fourteen thousand persons in his 


suite, and, like locusts, their route 
was marked by famine and destruc- 
tion wherever they travelled, as the 
consumed every os on the road, 
and the expences of these royal visi- 
tations are seldom defrayed till two 
or three years afierwards, 

The king of Etruria arrived at 
Barcelona on the 4th ult. after a 
passage of eight days from Leghorn, 
under pretence of paving his res 

ts to the king of Spain, his father- 
in-law ; but it 1s generally believed 
at Gibraltar, that Bonaparte, being 
displeased with his conduct, has 
given him to understand, that he has 
no further occasion for his services 
as king, and has furnished him with 
this pretence of quitting his domi- 
nions. . 

20. George Gibbons was again 
brought up for judgment. This was 
the printer convicted of a libel on 
captain 
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captain Shuttleworth, by printing a 
hand-bill, which was’ hawked about 
the streets of Wapping, purporting 
to be a particular account of a bloody 
murder committed by him on a boy 
on board his ship, and upon which 
charge captain Shuttleworth has 
since been tried and acquitted. The 
defendant produced an affidavit in 
mitigation, in which he stated his 
contrition, and said, that although a 
printer, he was a very ignorant man, 
and could scarcely read. 

Mr. justice Grose then proceeded 
to pass sentence, in which he dwelt 
upon the dangerous practice of 
making public accusations against 
any person, and detailing the evi- 
dence of only one side: thts, he said, 
Was poisoning the stream of justice 
at the fountain bead, and raising a 
prejudice against a man who stood 
at a bar of justice perhaps for life 
and liberty. He could not, without 
horror, recollect a case of this sort 
which was tried before himeelf at 
the Old Bailey. There a man stood 
aceused of murder, and was acquit- 
ted; but he was very near indeed 
bemg convicted, not on any legal 
evidence given in court, but, as one 
of the jurymen said, on a statement 
of the case which he had previously 
read in a newspaper, and which he 
had communicated to his brother 
jurymen. ‘It is,” said the learned 
judge, “ a lamentable thing that 
editors olf newspapers will attend 
examinations of prisoners before 
magistratcs, and publish a statement 
of what is there said upon ex parte 
evidence. If they have not a sense 
of moral duty sufficiently strong to 
prevent their doing it, the magis- 
trates themselves ought to intertere 
to stop so baneful a practice. For, 
however wise and desirable it may 
be that law proceedings should be 
made public, in cases where all 
siles are present, and every party 
heard, yet nothing can be more 


unjust than the Publication of 
er parte examination, where 
accused is not heard jp hrs 
defence.” Such was the ca des 
man before them; and therefore. ; 
order to teach the editors of wc 
false and fabricated accusations what 
they might expect if they should 
come betore the court under similge 
circumstances, the sentence he wae 
directed to pronounce was 

*‘ the defendant Gibbons should he 
committed to the house of correction 
for Middlesex, and kept to hard 
labour for the space of six month: 
and that once within that Detiod be 
should stand in and upon the pallor, 
for one hour, between twelve ant 
two o’clock, at the Seven Dials.” 


30. KING’S BENCa. 


Thomas Hamlin, convicted of 
offering Mr. Addington 2000. fe 
the place of lending officer at Ply 
mouth, was again brought up K 
reccive the judgment of the court. 

Mr. justice Grose, after stating 
the enormi‘y of hisoffence, in solicit. 
ing that to be done by a bribe whieh, 
if complied with, would go to the 
total destruction of all honour and 
prosperity in the country, as fara 
connected with its ministers, hope! 
the sentence the coart was abet 
to inflict on him would deter # 
others from like attempts.—T? 
sentence was, thal he should para 
fine of 100/. and be imprisoned ® 
the King’s bench for three months 


DECEMBER. 


1. Baptista Ber‘azzi, an Italne, 
was yesterday indicted for pubs 
ing obscene prints, with meter * 
stir up lewd and unchaste desires 
the minds of his majesty’s subject 

Mr. Know!lys stated, oa = 
prosecution was commenced 
carried on by a very reepectabe «* 


e é ‘, - dy} ve 
of men, who had formed hems” . 
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yo society for the suppression of 
x He nade some Very judicious 
atv. \ 


observations On the heinousness ol 


. to prove the fact 
were, Gray, the informer ot the 
wxiety, and Bishop, the police 
uscer, Gray had appointed to meet 
the defendant at the Mermaid, at 
Hackney, on the 4th of Sept. and 
wen introduced Bishop to him as a 
eentleman who wanted fo pur hase 
pats to send to the Kast Indies. 
He accordingly produced about 
twenty, and Bishop purchased two 
at 3s. each, The defendant told 
them that he sold the same sort to 
whools for 10s. Gd. each, but that if 
they would buy a quantity, they 
ould have them at 2s. each. Three 
days alter wards they met him again, 
appointment, at the Pied Horse, 
o Chiswellestreet, and then intro- 
duced Vickery, anotherofficer. He 
thea again produced several more 
pins, He also told them, that 
about five years ago he had like 
whave been taken up at Eton, for 
wling bis prints to the college boys, 

Gray, the informer, underwent a 
tery sharp cross-examination from 
Mr. Alley; in which, it appeared, 
that he had been an informer against 
tv political socicties at Manchester, 
and that he had also been in Ire- 
and; but, le said, it was for the 
purpoves of trade, 

Mr, Common Serjeant addressed 
te jury at some length, and insisted 
Wit the aileyation of an intent to 
cwmupt the King’s subjects was not 
proved, in as much as it was in 
fvence that when the man sold 
We pris Whe was told that they were 
Menced to be sent to the East- 
inuies, 

The jury found the prisoner guilty. 
ney tu day, the q tth ot Sep- 
of al Fag held the first mecting 
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governors of the new 


ot King’s College, at 
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Windsor, in Nova Scotia, incorpo- 
rated by his majesty’s royal charter, 
bearing date the 12th of May, 
1802.—They consist of his excel- 
lency sir John Wentworth, bart, 
LL, D. &c. Upon this occasion 
the charter was publicly read in the 
college hall. It establishes “ at 
Windsor, in the province of Nova 
Scotia, one college, the mother of an 
university, for the education and 
instruction of youth and students in 
arts and faculties, to continue for 
ever, and to be called King’s Col- 
lege ; by the name and style of 
“ the governors, president and fel- 
lows of Aung’ es 
in Lhe province Of Nova Scotia.” 

Shocks of earthquake were felt, 
on the 26th of October last, at 
Bucharest, in Wallachia, in Hun- 
gary, in Moldavia, at Moscow, at 
St. Petersburgh, and at Constanti- 
nople. 

5. The following dreadful affair 
happened pear Stone Pound, in 
Sussex, in the night of Tuesday 
last :—The exciseman of Hurst, and 
a person whom he hired to assist 
him in the execution of his duty, of 
the name of Bignall, were on horses 
back, for the purpose of dete tin 
licit traders, near the above place, 
on Tuesday night, when three men, 
on horseback likewise, wiom the 
exciseman conceived were smuge 
glers, appearing on the road, he 
instantly crossed and desfred them 
tohalt. The toremostof the three, 
probably mistaking him tor a high- 
waymian, in lieu of civill; complying 
with his request, enquired if it was 
his intention to rob him, and immec- 
diately raised a stick, or the handle 
ola whip, to strike him; when 
Bignall, the exciseman’s assistant, 
levelled and discharged hu 


‘ ur 7 ,% | 
Covege, at Windsor, 


his pistol. 
The ball entered the siranger’s body 
a little above the hip, on the left side, 
went directly through him, and 
lodged in the skirt of his coat, a 
tie 


on 
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the right. He dropped, and the 
exciseman and Bignall, leaving him 
to the care of his astonished friends, 
made off, and the next morning 
early gave an account of their pro- 
ceedings to the supervisor, at Lewes, 
who, it appears, most severely re- 
primanded them for their sangutnary 
eonduct. The exciseman and Big- 
nall, greatly alarmed, probably from 
what the supervisor had said to 
them, for their own safety, left 
Lewes with much precipitation, 
Bignall took the road to Rottingdean, 
and, at length, secreted himselt in a 
cavity of the adjounny cliffs, where 
he, the same day, was discovered 
by a man who accidentally happen- 
ed to pass the place of his conceal- 
ment, who instantly secured him, 
and took him to the public-house at 
Rottingdean; from whence, soon 
atter, under a strong escort, he was 
re-conducted to Lewes.  Bignall, 
when dragged from his retreat in 
the cliff, by a single person only, 
was still armed with prstols; he, 
however, made no resistance, so 
conzunmately was he overcome by 
the recollection of the rashact which 
he had committed.—On reaching 
Lewes, he found that the exctseman 
had hkewise heen apprehended by 
the parties who had gone in quest 
ot him. They were, therefore, 
taken together before the acting 
magistrates, messrs. Shilley and 
Green, who, on heating the facts 
stated, committed them both to 
Lewes gaol; from whence, it is 
expected, they will be brought up 
for their final examination in the 
course of the week, and be fully 
committed for trial. The man who 
received the injury was living last 
night, though no hopes are enter- 
tained of his recovery. Neither he 
nor his compantons, it is said, had 
any contraband property with them 


vehen the afray happened; and of 


they had, whether a person merely 
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' 
employed by an excise officer 
out any legal authority from fOrerp 
nent, is empowered to act in the 
above violent manner, is at - 
the current subject | 
animadversion. | 
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Present 
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Paris, De t 


Lord Whitworth thi, day pm 
sented to the first consul his ‘Tether 
ot credence, as ambassador free, 
his majesty, the King of Great 
Britain. 
_ Mr. Merry, minister plenipotes. 
liary from his Britannic Majess, 
took his leave of the tirst cones 
previously 
London. | 
Lord Whitworth, the British e. 
bassador then presented to the fr¢ 
consul the following noblemen ani 
gentlemen: Mr. Talbot, secretary 
to the British embassy; Cclond 
Whitworth, of the artillery. 
lordship’s brother, and attending 
hin in the character of first ge. 
tleman of the embassy ; Mr. Hog. 
son, his lordship’s almoner; Mr. 
Bensaheld, his private secretary ; 
Mr. Mandeville, a secretary in the 
service of the embassy; Doctor 
Maclaurin, physician tothe embassy; 
Lord Pembroke ; Lord Cholmonde- 
ley ; Lord Conyngham ; Lord Be 
ringdon > Lord Mount-Edgecumbs ; 
Lord Falkland ; Lord Ossulsion; 
Sir Talbot; Col. Crawtord; 
the Rev. Mr. Crawford, his brother; 
Major Macmahon; Captain Raikes, 
Capt. Dalrymple; Lieut. C ol. Ger 
don; Mr. Moore, son to the Arc 
bishop of Canterbury ; Col, Ma 
farlane ; the Hon. Mr. Knox, met 
ber of parliament for the universty 
of Dublin; Capt. Udney, ibe 
foot guards ; Mr. Motteux ; Litt 


> J 
. ol 
Col. Stewart; Capt. Lovelace ; 


to his Geparture bet 





Captain Hammond, of the tora 
navy; Lieut.-Col. Atcheson; Ma 
Dalbiac; Captain Dalbiac; Col aa 
Hammon } Mr. Dull; Cal forbes, 
Mwvor Johnstone. 


Ne 


Mr. Rebinson: 
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10. KING’S BENCH. 
Moor V. Durnford. 


This was an action against the 
F for cruninal conversation 
with the plaintiff” s wile. =n 

Mr. Erskine, for the plaintiff, 
tated that he presented his chent to 

court, who asked of the jury 
i ismages for one of the most griev- 
ws injuries that one man could sul- 
ve from the hands of another, The 

stan was brought to recover a 
cunpensation for the v iolated honour 
sod destruction of the domestic 
eafurt of the plainutl, who had 
been chielly injured by having had 
be affections of his wife seduced 
‘om him, and thereby losing all 
boxe comforts which man looked to 
« the married state. —The plaintiff 
was a gentleman of fortune and 
wil, resuling in Hertfordshire ; 
wi be was happy in the possession 
& a lady of amiable person and ac- 
complished manners; and, but for 
the conduct of the ‘defendant, he 
might yet have been happy in the 
eyoyment arising from the socicty 
Swcha woman. The lady was al- 
odto anoble tamily (lord Meath’s), 
wxl her conduct had been irre: proach- 
able; until, unforiunately for herself 
wi ber family, she became ac- 
gainted with the defendant, who was 
— an of rank and conside ‘ration, 
ving the | nonour to hold a com- 
susnin the Coldstream regiment 
& guards, ‘The circumstances of the 

ry lew, and short to be 
ald — Phi lady and the de- 


Tdant | ul aud inet ainl become ace 
‘ anited ; 


‘iu were . 


wom the earlier parts ol 
Mquaintance, it seemed that 


- ' ; ( 
y had oi vinced a partia lity for 
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a wengant, and at le ng th she 
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__ bited with the defendant. He should 
™ prove this tact, and, having done 
that, it would remain with the jury 
to say what damages they would 
give to a husband, who had suffered 
this cruellest of all i injuries, 

Miss Tidsdale proved the mar- 
riage between the plaintiil and his 
wite, in 1788. ‘Lhe witness to 
prove the adultery, was the servant 
of the house where the lady and the 
defendant took their lodgings. —She 
stated that she mace up but one bed 
for them; and that there was no 
question, but that they lay together, 
‘Two witnesses were also called, 
who stated that the plaintiff and his 
wile lived together before that time 
in apparent harmony, and that her 
conduct was good and exemplary, as 
a wife and a mother. She had 
three children, the eldest of whom 
was fourteen years, and the youngest 
between four and five. 

Mr. Garrow, for the defendant, 
addressed the jury in mitigation of 
damages. He admitted that his 
client must have a verdict against 
him; but he trusted the jury would 
be of opinion that sm: all dam: ages 
would be sufficient. He chiefly in- 
sisted on the youth, and consequent 
incaution of the detendant, who had 
fallen a victim to the charms of su- 
perior beauty; and added, that if 
the jury were to give large and 
heavy damages against him, *% must 
iavolve him in ruin, as he hed only 
the pay arising from his commis- 
sion tor a living. 

Lord ENenborough told the jury 
that it was their province to appre- 
ciate the damages sustained by the 
delendant in this case, Al the same 
time it appeared to him thatit was 
not one where the injury had been 
aggravated by a del iberate plan of 
seduction, oF by : ai nyot those circum- 
stances of breach ot friendship of 
hospitality which sometimes marked 
cases of this class. 

The 


















‘The jury withdrew for about a 
quarter of an hour, and then re- 
turned with a verdict for the plain- 
till, damages 10004, é 

ig. An enormous robbery of su- 
gars came to light at the Mansion- 
house yesterday.—A journeyman 
cooper went a few days ago to 
a large warehouse, a common 
receptacle for sugars, &c. and, in 
his master’s name, desired to have 
two hogsheads of sugar for an emi- 
nent sugar-baker in the neighbour- 
hood. As it was late at night, 
some scruple was made of delivering 
them, but the cooper said the sale 
would be lost unless they were im- 
mediately sent. The cooper being 
well known to the warehouse- 
keeper, as transacting business every 
day there, no doubt was entertained- 
of his intentions, and the two hogs- 
head were allowed to be taken, the 
verson for whom they were protess- 
edly intended having about fifty 
hogsheads in the warehouse at the 


time. But the cooper, instead of 


taking from this person’s hogsheads, 
took two hogsheads belonging to a 
merchant in Fenchurch-street, in 
hopes they woukl not be missed. 
Thev were carted, and the carman 
drove them, by th cooper’s desire, 
toa grocet’s, between the Tower 
and Whitechapel. ‘Phe carman de- 
manded three and sixpence; the 
grocer took them in, and gave him 
seven shillings. Soon alter, the 
two hogsheads of the Fenchurch- 
street marchant were oussed 3 it was 
said they must have gone tothe sugar 
baker in mistake. On enquiry, the 
sugar baker denied having sent for or 
received two hogsheads; the carman 
was applied to, he told where he 
took the hogsheads ; the partics pro- 
ceeded thither, and found them in 
the shop; and the jour eyman 
cooper in the back parlour, with 
samples of suyar. The journeyman 
cooper, as principal, and the master 


Prev shop with his $00, as mm 
Rein the Man dis rte Paes 
: “House for trig 
18. A young man, o the nar 
of Lane, was examined before My 
Graham, charged with defrauding 
the executors of tie late My Hy 
pawnbroker, of Brewer-street =a 
Charing-cross, It appeared, thy 
the prisoner had been in the emply 
of Mr. Hill between four and fre 
years; and,some time previous to the 
death of Mr. Hill, which took place 
about two months since, he had 
nc gg the management of the 
shop in Charing cross to him. ae 
in hich he ea eoatictial nets 
widow and the executors. Th 
prisoner having but sixty pounds» 
year, and he living in very great dik, 
the executors strongly suspected he 
was not conducting himself as be 
should do, and they took an accourt 
of the stock several times fatey, 
which led to his detection, and k& 
was taken into custody. A ga 
variety of silver plate and jewellery 
goods were traced into the possess 
of a young woman he cobabite! 
with. She was brought to te 
office, when she giving a satisfactory 
account of the manner in which &e 
had become possessed of them ; that 
the prisoner had made her present: 
of some of them, and others she #w 
to pay him tor by instalments, se 
was not detained in custody. Se 
was bound over to give evident 
agaist the prisoner. She was 
very far advanced in her pregnae), 
and the circumstance of her berg 
brought to the Office, in custo’, 
&e. had such an effect upon Pe 
that there was great dificulty # 
keeping her from faimting. bin 
prisoner, shoc king to relate, me 
wile and family. Instead of >* 
year supporting him, he wo 
living at the rate ot about Fa 
he drove a curricle and pee 
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He has been seen dashing in a cha- 
ret, and living in a suitable man- 
vet oHle was committed for tur- 
ther examinalion. 
dh. gino’s BENCH, GUILDHALL. 
“wee before Lord Ellenborough, 
and a Special Jury. 

Thellusson v. Bell, 

Mr. Gibbs stated, that in this ac- 
tion he appeared as counsel tor a 
fweigner, and he trusted the jury 
would maintain the character which 
all foreign nations held of the mm- 

iality with which, in our courts, 
wedistributed justice, by paying at- 
tention to the case he was about to 
sy belore them. The action was 
tyought upon a policy of insurance 
upon the vessel, cargo and freight 
ot the ship Malabar, at and from 
ihe Isle of France, to her port of 
destination, in Old France, — The 
value of this ship and cargo was es- 
mated at forty thousand pounds, 
pattof which had been insured in 
London, and part at Marseilles, and 
pat uninsured. The policy was 
educted in the year 1792, in which 
year she sailed trom the Isle of 
brance in the East Indies. Just be- 
wre she sailed, they heard from Eu- 
wpe, that the emperor and hing of 
Pusva had declared war against 
france, In the month of No- 
wmber, they put into St. He- 
lena, and after staying some time 
Wey roceeded on their voy- 
ge. inthe month of March, be- 
Wween the Avores islands and Ma- 
ceva, they fell in with some Ame- 
a vessels, which confirmed the 

port they had heard before they 
tiled, that the emperor and king 
o Prussia had declared war against 
en which they added the 
a - ane. that Iengland 
a and preparing tor war, 

“ opain remained perfectly 

ny al From all they had hither- 
ma to” nlerelore, they had no 
8 suppose that hostilities 
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existed between Spain and France. 
They were further confirmed in this 
supposition, by an event which tol- 
lowed a tew days afterwards. When 
they were off Cape St.Vincent, they 
fell in with two Spanish ships of war, 
one of which fired a shot across 
them; upon which they hoisted their 
French colours. The Spaniards, in- 
stead of delaying them, or even 
sending a boat on board, imme~ 
diately sailed awav. From this 
circumstance, therefore, they could 
never presume that hostilities exist- 
ed between the two nations. The 
captain, however, hearing that the 
emperor and king of Sardinia had 
declared war; hearing also that 
England was preparing for it, was 
fearful lest so valuable a vessel 
should fall inte the hands of the 
enemy, whose cruisers were most 
likely traversing the Mediterranean, 
He therefore thought it not pru- 
dent to pass the gut of Gibralter, 
but convened a council of his off- 
cers, to decide what was most ex- 
pedient to be done. They were 
unapimously of opinion that they 
should go into Cadiz, which they 
believed te be a friendly port. They 
accordingly made for it, and enter- 
ed on the 17th of Mareh, 1793, 
where, much to their surprise, they 
were captured, and then, for the first 
time, they found that Spain was 
one of the powers at war with 
France. Mr. Gibbs said, he was 
at a loss to know what 
would be given to this case. The 
policy was legal, for in the year 
1793, when it was effected, Mera 
was no ‘war between the countries; 
and when the action was formerly 
brought, the Act of Parliament 
had not passed, which prevented the 
pay ment of money to Ue subse ts of 
France. He must also cdd, that a 
committee of the underwriters had 
met to consider of this business ; 
and two otf that com:.*.tee, Mr. 
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answer 
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Ward and Mr. Sheddon, were so 
well convinced of the justice of the 

laintitt’s claim, that they had vo- 
Ec eail paid their shares of the loss. 
He wished others had behaved as 
honourably, but they had not; and 
he was sorry to add, that the in- 
sured must now lose between four 
and five thousand pounds, on ac- 
count of bankruptcy and insolvency, 
which had taken place since the 
time of effecting the Insurance 
amongst different of the underwri- 
ters. He trusted, however, that 
the jury, in the present case, would 
not only give the plainufl a verdict, 
but also allow him interest for the 
long time which he had been kept 
out ol has money. 

The interest of the plaintiff was 
admitted, and the policy and sub- 
scription of the defendant being 
proved ; 

V. Fournier, the mate of the ship 
Malabar, stated that the captain 
was dead, and then detailed the 
events of the voyage, which agreed 
with the statement of the Learned 
Counsel in his opening. Being 
cross-examined by Mr, Erskine, he 
said he could not remember that the 
American vessels told them that 
the mob of Paris had guillotined the 
king of France. 

Mr. Erskine then addressed the jury 
for the defendants; in his speech he 
insisted on the improbability Wat the 


witness should not have heard of 


the death ot the king of France, 
and the consequent hostility will 
Spain. He also contended that 
going into Cadiz was a deviation 
which discharged the underw:iters 
from their responsibility ; he ad- 
mitted, however, that, under the 
pressure of absolute necessity, such 
as to avonla storm or an enemy in 
sight, a deviation was allowable, but 
he contended this was not the « ase; 
on the contrary, thy captain, when 
| ? | 1 


Baar — } . 
He Wearad ee Della Was preparme 
‘ t Seaton, 
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have run for his 


for war, ought to 
destined port, 

Lord Lilenborough, in his 
to the jury, observed, that there 
was litile matter ot law in is 
question ; the Whole of it was mat. 
enc There was no douby 
Sut tha ’ awnia y 
and im mediate es , Res wr 

: eee Vesse] might 
deviate from lier course, The a 
would judge whether, in the ne. 
sent case, there was such urgent 
and immediate danger as could 
justify the deviation; and if ther 
was, whether the captain had «. 
ercised a sound discretion nm Ve 
course he pursued, for & @ may 
undertook to deviate, he underiog 
to do that which was best hitung 
to be done, under a view of a 
the existing circumstances. —Ven 
dict for plaintiff. 

27. PKIVATE LETTERS. 

Alerandria, ( Lzypt) Sept. 4, 

We did expect that the arrival 
general Stewart, from Constant. 
nople, which took place the 27th of 
last month, would have decided 
the period tor our evacuating ths 
country. But no communicates 
has come from him on the subject: 
nor do we know tor what purpoe 
we have remained here so long 
The conjectures are various; some 
imagine that we are to heep po 
session of the country; and that Be 
garrison isto be rm inforced; whut 
others think we are only wailing 
vessels to convey us home, 00% 
thingy, howeve r, is going forward, 
the “object ot wiich we do rm 
know. 

General Stewart, immediatels 
coming here, sent off lord B antyre, 
his aid-de-camp, to Cairo, with oF 
patches to Achmet Pacna by <9" 
he was kindly received. The Paces 
presente do tum and the Ofncets a 
ace Ornpann d hia, each apt i 
| sent a gue” 
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Turkish wltiers to escort them down 
the Nile, 00 which seve ral pirate 
baal’ had murat de ther Appes arance 
ace the overtlown NG of teat iiver,. 
Toes were hred upon by one ot 
boats withoul Sus tain ng any 
uty, His lo rdchip then ordered 
me men 1 his boat to fire over the 
) ' upen whieh they fled, and 
toe at) were not distuibed daring 
the remainder of their journey. 
On the return of lord) Blantyre to 
a'exandria, | learnt the following 
erticulars relative to the war that 
as for some time been carried on 
heween the Turks and the Mame- 
Aesin Upper Ferypt Both parties 
meng hat several sever skir- 
exes, and being extremely harass- 
they mutually ay vreed upon an 
some days, In this in- 
val the portn hous Turks, 
gulmg the solemn engagement they 
dentered intv, formed the design 
é wprsing the camp of the Mane . 
whes by nyht, and putting every 
of them to the sword. In the 
wume, the Mame'ukes were m- 
a medio ihe w hole ph: inby an Arab: 
aswonas the nigh { appomted 
hus work of treachery arrived, 
e\ re utly retired from theirs amp, 
wt formed an ambuscade. When 
be Turks ansived, and tound the 
amp deserted, they 
gan to plunder ; 


t -— 


ameice (ol 


dis sTe- 


hnimediately 
During that 
me of disorder anc contu- ion, 
«Kh soldiers so emp! loyed must 
weeanily be in, they were sud- 
culy attacked a the Mamelukes ; 
* Pola soul ol them escapr d. 
ere Were not twenty of the as- 
wa S killed. The Turks acknow- 
g° the loss of two thousand: but 
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it is thought that this falls very far 
short of the real number destroyed 
on the occasion. ‘This disaster, tos 
gether with the report that the Eng- 
lish were yoing todeclare waragainst 
them, has very much dampe d the 
spirits of the Turks at Cairo. 

Peace was proclained at New 
Orleans, the capital of Loui. 
ana, on the 20th of Or tober last, 
‘Phat port ceases, m consequence ol 
this event, to have to the Anylo- 
Americans, the character of a neu- 
tral port at which they may land, 
ana wv a time deposit their Sving 
for re-cxportation, W! tthout bern: 
subj: ct to the pas ment ot duties; by y 
the French at St. Domingo, by the 
Spaniards in the trade tothe ° Spanish 
Main, by the Portuguese m attempts 
tetradetotheireolonimesin South Ame- 
rica, the Anglo- Americans bave been 
lately plundered, mesuited, harassed 
to a degree at which their keche 
est indiynation is awakened, and 
they are taught to prefer the tral 
fic with Britain and the British colo- 
pics to that of all the world be- 
side, 

A letter from Chelicotte, 
north western lerrilory, 
the ath of November, communicated 
at New York, that intelliyence, that 
the inhabitants of that territory, bad, 
In a Convention, just resolved to 
jom the union as its 17th state, 

On the ved of November the 
American 5 per cents, were at 
1124; the G percents, 100; the 
Navy 6 percents. 101; the United 
Bank Stock, 1514. Bills on Lon- 
don, at 60 days, were, at New 
York, at from 1 to 2 per cent. abave 
par, 


in the 
dated on 


GENLRAL BILL of 


URIALS, from December 15, 1501, to December 14, 1502, 
” \M le i} , . 
—. , L 04) a9 . odd Mules G58 io ~,, Inerease in Puy. 
(+ sda § ’ "s a | é Fematlesy 10 4 — r t.5 ahi Y« il ; 
ser? yy at Whercot have died, 
Demers ; 5925 | 20and30 . 1199] 60and TH ~ 1953] 900 - O 
” + Ry <0um Vand40 . 1782 | T0and 0 - S884 1 - U 
oe: oo 802 | +) deisar’ M . WI2TSOand SO. . 14002 2 
25 | 5 - 1885] 90and100- 62 | 
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BIRTHS in the Year 1802. 


Jan. 3, Lady of the hon. George 
Villiers, a daughter. 

12. Lady of the hon. and rev. 
Pierce Meade, a son. 

14. Lady of Sir Edw.Knatchbull, 
bart. a son. 

19. Lady A. M. Cotton, a son. 

29. Lady of W. G. Langton, 
esq. a son. 

30. Lady Mary Hay, a daughter. 

Feb. 8. Lady of the bishop of 
Carlisle, a daughter. 

28. Lidy of the lord provost of 
Aberdeen, a son. 

Mar.3. Lady of the hon. col. 
Cameron, a daughter. 

15. Lady Stirling, a son, 

16. Lady Sheffield, a son. 

17. Lady Massey, a daughter. 

—. Lady Holland, a son. 

L8. Lady of sir F. F. Vane, bart. 
a gaughter. 

19 At Vienna, lady Webb, a 
daughter, 

24. Lady Teignmouth, adaughter. 

25. Lady of J. Angerstein, esq. 
a daughter, 

26. Lady of sir William Elliot, a 
son. 

—. Lady of Sir John Kennoway, 
bart. a son, 

30. Lady Porchester, a son. 

‘Apr. 4. Lady of T. T. Jones, 
esq. a son. 

—. Lady William Beauclerk, a 
daughter. 

18. Lady Georgina Morpeth, a 
son. 

27. Viscountess Chetwynd, a 
daurhter. 

May 4. Lady Fludyer,a daughter. 


8. Countess of Westmorland, a 


sOn. 
——. Lady Frances Moreton, a son. 
14. Lady Loutsa Rodney, a son, 
19. Lady of W. Baker, esq. a 
aon. 
20. Lady Kensington, a son. 





(90, 
o4, Lady of air The. Barres 


Lennard, bart. a son, 

June 4. Countess of Cauili, 
son. , 
—. Lady C. Stuart Wortley, 
son. 
5. Lady Charlotte Duncombe, , 
caughter. ‘ 

6. Lady Petre, a son. 

7. Lady Emily Henry, a son, 

10. Lady of the speaker of the 
house ©! commons, a son, 

17. Marchioness of Worcester, , 
son. 

19. Lady of sir David Carnazi 
bart. a son, 
June 20, Lady Pelham, a gn. 

25. At Somerstown, Mrs, Pie 
elle, a son and two daughters, a 
well, 

30. Lady of general Gascoyy, 
a daughter, 

July 1. Countess of Harborougi, 
2 dauyhter, 

4. In Weardale, the wife of Joe 
Brown, miller, three daughters, J 
well. 

11. Countess Talbot, a son. 

—. Lady C. Lennox, a son, 

18. Lady Francis Godo'phin 0+ 
borne, a son. 

19. Viscountess Belgrave, adaug> 
ter. 

21, Lady of sit John Henry, 
Mildmay, a son. 

30. Lady Ann Hope, a son. 

—. Lady Dallas, a son. 

31. Lady Charlotie Howard, 4 
daughter. 

Aug. +. Lady of sit John Dav, 
bart. a daughter. 

5. Lady Templeton, a snn. 

13. Marchioness of Winchese, 
a son. 

14. Lady of. the hon. Her? 
Lindsay, a son. oe 

18. Lady of capt. T.5 
Thompson, R. N.ason | 

24. Lady Anne Wombwe, + 


son. 


hee. jy 
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dug. 26. Lady of the bishop of 


Chester, a a son. 
i, Lady Amherst, a son. 
“" 0 Queen of Sweden,an heir. 


“Lady of sit Charles Oukely, 


. a son. 
7, Lady Catharir.c 


wshter. 
}3. Countess Mountnorris, a son, 
15. Lady of the hon, Mr. Irby, 


Forrester, a 


a son. 
2}, Hon. Mrs. Grensell, a daugh- 


96. Lady Louvaine, a daughter. 


ete 


oy, Hon, Mrs. Monigomery Stew- 
art, a daughte r. 

Oct.6. Lady Francis Spencer, a 
pon, 

10. At Paris, madame Louis Bo- 
naparie , a son. 
26, Princess of Brazil, a prince. 
Nov, 2. Lady Charlette Wing- 
Seld, a daughter. 

8. Countess of Glasgow, a son, 

10. Countess af Meath, a son, 
2. Lady Caroline Wood, a 
daughter. 

23, Countess of Banburv,a daugh- 
fer, 

—. Lady Mary Stopford, a son. 

28. Lady Annabella Macleod, a 
wi, 

Dec. $. 
@ faughter, 
7. Empress of Germany, 
atchduke. 

§. Lady of the hai 
fov, a son, 

12. Laily § cwart,a son. 

16, Lady ol the nght hon, Geo, 
Canning, a a son, 

. Honourable Mrs. 

daughter. 

—. Lady of the IIon. and rev. 
erce Meade, a oe 


*. Lady of Charles Grey, esq. a 


Lady Theodosia Bligh, 


an 


W. Fitz- 


1. col, 


Alcock, a 


Ken, 


28. Countess of 


Yanesmarsde ¢ 
wn Clanricarde », a 
. Lady A, Kaye »a daughter. 


S, ° &t. 
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MARRIAGES in the Year 1802. 

Jan. 2. Thos, Myers, esq, to lady 
Marv Catherine Nevill. 

4. Lieut. Maxwell, to 
Heron. 

5. Louis Bonaparte, brother to 
the chief consul, to mademoiselle 
Beauharnois, di wughter of madame 
Bonaparte. 

16. Sir Francis Vincent, 
miss Jane Bouverie, 

£eb.13. Lord Sinclair,to miss Chis 
holme. 

20. Thos. Alcock esq. to the hon. 
C. St. Lege - 

27. Licut col. Baird, to the hon. 
Esther Charlotte Townson. 

Apr. 7. Hon. W.B. Grey, to miss 
reyce. 

Col, Dyke, to miss Lemon. 

26. Hon. George Vere Hobart, t 
miss Janet Maclean, 

May 13. George Gold, esq. to 
Jady Charlotte Brow ne. 

26. Lord Ashbrook, 
berah Susanna Frie 

June 2. Hon. 
lady KE. C ‘adovan, 

i3. Hon. James Abercrombie, to 
miss Leigh 

‘Thos. Heneage 
hon, Arabella Pelham. 

20. Sir Rob. Barclay bart. to the 
baroness de Cronstadt. 

July 1. Lor d Henry Stewart, to 
lady Gertrude Villiers. 

$1. Thomas Foley, esq. 
Lucy F _ rald., 

Aug. | The hon. and rev. Thos. 
de Grey, | to miss kizabeth North. 

15. The most noble Aubrey Beau- 
clerc, duke of St. Albans, to miss 
Manners, 

4. Lord viscount Kirkwall, to 
the honwmiss Anna Mana Blaquiere. 

+ ¥ ord viscount Falkiand, lu 


col. niiss 


bart. to 


to miss De- 


Wellesley 


esq, to the 


to lady 


miss Auton. 

~-. Geo. Chas, Sedley, esq. to the 
only daughter of reareadmural si 
fon Borla o Woaorre: 


(Fo) Sept. 
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Sept. 1. Col. Porter, M. P. to the 
countess dowager of Grosvenor. 
—, The rev, Jas. Burges: > jun. 
to lady Catherine Elizabeth Beau- 
clerc. 
2. Henry Jodrell, esq. M. P. to 
miss W eyland. 
10. Robert Dallas, esq. M. P. to 
miss — Davidson. 
The hon. Charles Murray, to 
DISS i Ng 
23.Sir Rob. Williams Vaughan, bart. 
M.P. to miss Anna Maria Mostyn. 
Oct. 20. William Bentinck, esq. 
to the hon, Augusta Pierrepont. 
26. The hon. Adam Gordon, to 
miss Maxwell. 
29. The hon. capt. Archibald 
Macdonald, to miss Campbell, 
Nov. 6. Dudley North, esq. to the 
hon. miss Peliiam. 
13. Lord Binning, to tady Maria 
Parker. 
Dec. 2. Lord Southampton, to the 
hon. miss Seymour. 
15. Sir William Jobnston, bart. to 
miss Maria Bacon. 
—. The hon. and rev. Henry Ry- 
der, to miss Sophia March Phillips. 
21. The hon, Reginald Cocks, to 


miss Anne Cocks. 








DEATHS an the Year (802. 


Jan. Lately, the hon. John Hene- 
kell. 

—. Miss Caroline A. 
daughter of the late hon. 
Gordon, 

—. Lady Catharine Seymour, re- 
lick ot lo a | rancis Seymour. 
George, second ford Rodney. 

—. Hon. miss Charlotie Julia 
Leslie. 

. Lady Fletcher. 

. The right hon. William Flower, 
Viscount Ashbrooke. 

—. Sir Thomas Kent. 

—. Lady Wright. 

4. Rev. Father Arthur O'Leary. 


Csordon, 
lieut. col. 


A GE 





S, &c. 


10. Hon. lady Catharine Bligh 


stone. 
19. Mary- Clara lady Elihank. 
20. Hon. miss Fliz. Jeff; reys, 
22. Sir William Hicker. * 
24+ Lady Jane Courtne \. 
—, Lady Lucy Meyrick, 
25. Lord North. 


27. The infant son of lord Gg. 
Cavendish, . 


28, n he Earl of Clare. 

4 ». Lately, Thomas, lordGr raves. 
The hon. Mrs. Talbot. 

2. hee ene of Belmore. 
Right hye n, Well ore Ells 

5. Lady Hamilton. 


4. Charlotte, countess of Leice . 


ter, 
6. His grace Aul brey Beauclere, 
—_ ot St. Alban’s 


Mr. G,. Cockings, 30 years 


sate of the Society of Aris. 

13. Lady Harriet Poulett. 

15. Sir John Hales, bart, 

17. Lady Dame Janet Ansttu. 
ther. 

19. Prince Frederick of Hess 
Darmstadt 

21. Gen. O’ Hara, 

26. Dr. Alexander Gedies. 

23. Wm. Jolliffe, esq. M.P. 

Mar. 1. Rear.adm. James Mae- 
namara. 

2 John, lord viscount Bateman. 

—, Francis, duke of Bedtord. 

—. The ryhet hon, ‘harles Heary 
Coot a 

5. La ly Musgrave 

15. Sir Jotn "Ogilvy, bart. 

29. E art of Cal «lon. 
—. Mary lady dowager Lade. 

23. Earl of Fauconberg. 

OV. Hlon Booth (sre 

April 1. Hon. Caroline Rawler 

2. Ri ght Hon. Lloyd lord Ken . 
yon, lord chie f justice of the court 
of King’s Bench. 

§. Sir Edward Astley, bart. 

12. Sir Robert Smith. 

13. Bishop ¢ of Bath and Well ‘ 


[isog, 


18. Hon. miss Primrose phi _ 


Ad 


 ———— 


a4 ec 


bart 
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11. Hon. Ferdinand Forbes. 
i4 Sir Walter Blake, bart. 
15. The hon. Mrs. Bateman. 
—, Lieut. gen. James WV horwood 
adeane, M. P. 
7 Viscount Palmerston. 
is, Dr. Erasmus Darwin. 
o, Lady Radcliffe. 
9] Karl of Guildtord. 
). Sir John Stewart Hamilton, 


5 
bart. 
—. Hon. Caroline Cawler. 

May 4. Lady Forbes. 

17. Hon. Frederick Stuart. 

1s, Lady Payne. 

19, Lord Viscount Monck, 

—. Sir Philip Ainslie, knt. 

93, Earl of Lonsdale. 

—. Mrs. Martha Washington, 
relict of the late president Washing- 
ton. 

Jie 1. John lord Berriedale, 

9, Rear-admiral Totty. 

—. Lady Burnett. : 

4. Hon. Henry Fane, M. P. 

—. The Bishop of St. Asaph. 

7. Lord Viscount Cullen. 

9. Earlot Leven and Melville. 

10. Sir Richard Sutton, bart. 

11. Sir John Russell. 

20. Sophia lady Burrell, wife of 
the rev. Wm. Clay. 

28. Dr. Thomas Garnet. 

29. Hon, Jane Parker. 
 fuly —. The bishop of Water- 
ford and Lismore, 

—. M. de Verdion, natural 
Guughter of a former king of 
T russia. 

‘. Hon. Frances Anne Davy. 

6. Hon. Charlotte Lewis. 

8. Hon. Mrs. Allen. 
eg Lady of lord viscount Cul- 

—. Hon. John Grey. 

_ | Right hon. countess of Ald- 
bornuzh. 

- Right hon. Isaac Barré. 

22. Countess dowager of Somer- 


wt Dame Marv, wife of col. sir 
‘Johuston, bart. 
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26. Lucy dowager viscountess 
Clitden. 

23. Dame Frances, relict of Sir 
Ashton Lever, knit, 

Lately. Lady Anne Saltmarch. 

. Sir Joseph Hoare, bart. 
———-, Hon. Mrs. Bernard. 
———-. Sir Hungerford Hoskins, 

bart. 

August 3. Prince Fred. Henry 
Lewis of Prussia, uncle of the pre- 
sent king. 

5. Richar i earl Grosvenor. 

15. Gen. sir Robert Sloper, K. B. 

15. Hon. Henry Greville. 

18. Viscountess-dowager South- 
well. 

19. Hon. Augustus Philip Monck- 
ton. 

—. Sir John Farnaby, bart. 

26, Sir Edward Hales, bart. 

September 4. Earl of Ichester and 
Stavordale, 

—,. Sir Wo. Foulis, bart. 

6. Widow of adm. sir Edward 
Vernon. 

10. Hon. Mrs. Paterson. 

19, Grand duchess of Tuscany, 

October 20, Lady Hamilton. 

21. Count Alvensleben. 

22, Sam. Arnold, Mus. Doct. 

23. Gen. Jerningham. 

80. Hon. Mrs. Blackwood, 

Novemier 3. Sir Walter Vava- 
sour, bart. 

5. Hon. George Vere Hobart. 

25, Earl of Beaulieu. 

2%, Thomas Williams, esq. M. P. 

Jately, Rear admiral Samuel 
Graves. 

December 1. Countess of Sel- 
kirk. 

3. Sir Thos. Fletewood, bart. 

9. Anne dowager lady Clifford. 

10. Bishop of Hereford. 

—. Avrie lady Wheate. 

11. Lady Dundas. 

19. Earl Annesley. 

90. Viscountess Bateman. 

05. Anne lady Bowver. 

31. Sic Willram Parker, bart. 

(F 3) PRO- 
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January 13. William Wickham, 
George Kose, and Charles Long, 
esqrs. sworn of his majesty’s most 
honourable privy-council, 

Feb. 3. His royal highness the 
duke of Cambridge, was mtroduced 
inte the privy-council, and teok his 
place at the board on hts majesty’s 
eft band, 

10. Alexander Mackenzie, esq. 
knighted. 

13. Right hon. sir John Mitford, 
knight, created baron Redesdale, of 
Re leatlale, county of Northaumber- 
land; and appointed chancellor or 
Keeper of the great seal of Ireland, 
vice John Kart of Clare, dec. 

March 20. Lordvtscount Nelson, 
permitted (by his majesty) to re- 
ceive and wear the insignia of the 
order of the crescent, whigh the 
= seyymor bath transimitied to 

um, 


May 11. Lieutenant-generals : 
John Leland, James Hamilton, Jolin 
Stratton, James Rooke, C. Crosbie, 
Iohn each of Suffolk, hon. Chapple 
Norton, G. Hotham, David Dun- 
das, Ww Robert Abercrombie, RK. B. 
Gerard Lake, sir Tho. Musgrave, 
bart. James Coates, Ralph Dundas, 
Richard Whyte, and sic Alured 
Clarke, KK 8, to be gen rals in the 
army, 


—. Major-generals : Anthony 
Farrington, James Stuart, Charles 


Hornech, Jobn Wivte, Ancrew 
Joho Druminond, Henry Bowyer, 
Jehu Wilham Egerton, Peter Hun- 
ter, Joseph Wakhon, Ellis Walker, 
well, George earl of Pembroke, 
John earl of Chatham, Alexander 
Campbell, Win. Morshead, Francis 
Dundas, Alexander Ross, Abraham 
D’Aubart, hon. Francis Needham, 
and Henry Pivet, to be licutenant- 
generals in the army. 


Oo FT § 
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Colonels : Franejs Lord Seajonh: 
Bryvd Vrewthick He ‘ 


dra zoons; David Douglas Wen 


utker, of the x 


4 : . : yi 
‘the fon ‘Tale >» * 
Of the Ist toot-guards; Henry Wyy, 


y ard, of the } st luol-yuards; Willan 
Thornton, of the Ist footequards: 
John Stuart, of the Queen's Germas 
regiment ; Duncan Campbell, of the 
Dist toot ; Thomas Grosvenor, of the 
Sa foot-guards ; John Caleraft, ofthe 
C oldstream guards; hon, Jobs 
Hope, of the North Low land fenci- 
ble infantry 5 Hon. Vere Poulet, o 
hall-pay ; Charles Barton, of the a4 
Ineyvuards ; George Cunninghame, 
late of the Seateh brigade ; Frede. 
rick Hlalket, late of ditto; Ley Fer 
ner, of the Scoteh brigade ; Alexa. 
der Mackcnze, of the 78th toot ; 
William Co greve, of the roval a. 
tillery ; Tlon. [ames Forbes, of the 
Coldstream guards ; blenry led 
Paget, of the 7th light dragoons; 
Jolin Doyle, ot the sith toot; Re 
bert Brownrigg, of the 60th foot; 
William Caultield Archer, of the ia 
foot-guards; Wm, earl of Banbury, 
ol the Sd feot-guards; hon, Arty 
Wellesley, of the 33d foot ; hon, Ee 
mund Phipps, of the Ist foot-guards, 
and William Cartwright, of the 100 
light drayoons; to be major-genems 
in the army. 
Lieutenant-colonels : Francis T 
Hammond, of the late b2th feet; 
Crotton Vandeleure, of the 
foot; John Hamilton, of the Sid 
foot ; Robert Dudley Blake, ob Ux 
Northumberland fencible miantt; 
John Barnes, of the royal arlicet 
Robert Douglas, of the royal ree 
rv; Themas Brownrizg, of We 
foot; hon. Robert Meade, & 
Stat foot; Alexander Malcolm, o 
‘ate 2d battalion 78th toot; ¥ = 
Houston, of the 58th toot; - 
CGseorre St. John, of the 734 oi 
Joho Prince, of the Gib dragon’ 
George Mitchel! n half-pay & 


a) 
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gid light dragoons ; Daniel Henry 
Set of the 7th West tndia regi- 
“am: Thomas Hislop, of the 1 ith 
John MS 


ment; fir 
Wet India regiment; 


Leod, of the roy al artillery ; George 
Le Hunte, on hall-pay of the late 
Independents; Pierre de Meuron 


Bull, of Meuro 5 regiment : 
Charles M‘ Murdo, of the 31st foot > 
Waher Clif, of the 7th foot ; Wa. 
Weovard, of the Coldstream guards ; 
loin Walbanke Childers, of the 
tith light dragoons ; Alexander 
Wood, of the late 120th foot; Alexe 
vder Dirom, of the 52d loot; An- 
toony-Lewis Layard, oj the 7th toot; 
Thomas earl of Elgin; David Hun- 
ter, ofthe Angusshire fencible tntan- 
try; John earl of Breadalbane ; 
lohn Slade, of the Ist dragoons ; Ri- 
card Tayler, of the late 2d battalion 
of the 82d toot; Frederick A. F. 
Beckwith, of the 37th foot; William 
Spencer, of the 23ct light dragoons ; 
Se Richard Basset, knt. of the 5th 
West India regiment; Samuel Gra- 
ham, ol the 27th foot ; James Mont- 
gomery, of the 45th foot ; Frederick 
Augustus Wetherall, of the S2d foot ; 
Willam Wright, of the artillery in 
Ireland ; John Daniel Arabin, ditto ; 
William Buchannan, ditto; William 
M ifray, of the 2 bth lyche dragoons ; 
han, Wiliam Lumley, of the 22d 
gt dragoons; Robert Brereton, of 
be 63d toot ; Thomas Gibson, of 
he 83d foot; J. Timins Hervey El- 
wes, af the late Q4 battalion 8 bth 
tut; Moore Disney ,» Oot the Ist foot- 
guar is; Jo n Vientresor, of the 80th 
tek; John Mac henzie, of the late 
a{ battalion Tsth four » William 
Cat'von Hughes, of the B7Ath foot . 
taward Corry, on half-pay of the 

SiWistlout:S Homon-Peter de |’ 
nm halt-pay of the late bo4th 
Gra mum Stighing, on half 


‘so % 


> a? fs 
sual $464 foot : 


' 
« ont rom. 
, 


how. At- 
eM » 00 halt-pay of 
ox Royal Glasgow regiment . 
Mordaunt Clavering, of the 


‘ im 
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Argyleshire fencible infantry ; Wit 
liam Thomas, of the 41st foot ; John 
Mitchell, of the 14th light dragoons ; 
and Stephen Trotter, of the late 
112th foot; to be colonels in ihe 
army. 

Majors: William Osborn Hamil- 
ton, of the Ancient Irish fencible in- 
fantry ; James Wheeler Unwrn, 
the 60th toot: Thomas Norton Pow- 
lett, on halt-pay of the late 95th 
foot; James Willock, on half-pay 
of the late 95th foot; Frartis Slater 
Rebow, of the 2d life . guards; 
Robert Pigot, on half-pay of the 
late 130th toot; sir Edward Gerald 
Butler, knt. of the s7th foot; Gus- 
tavus R. Matthews, on hail-pay 
of the late Independents; Samuel 
Need, of the 27th light dragoons; 
Edward Webber, of the late 2d bat- 
talion 9Uth foot; Michacl-Pdward 
Jacobs, of the 76th foot; Thomas 
vicount Ranelagh, of the GGth foot ; 
Thomas L’istrange, of the 7th foot 
sit Thomas Pechell, bart. of the late 
21 horse-grenadier-guards ; William 
Lathan, of the 7th drayoon guards ; 
John Castleman, of the 31st loot ; 
Chs. Gray, of the 75th foot ; Lauch- 
lan M'Quarrie, of the 86th foot; 
David Dewar, on half-pay of the late 
Independents; oseph Foveaus, of 
the New 5. Wales corps; Michacl 
M‘Creagh, of tue Lith West India 
regiment; Richd.O’Dogherty, of the 
G¥ih loot; George Kinaird Dana, 
of the 13th foot; Charles Cerjat, of 
the Ist dragoons; Walter Ethott of 
the $34 foot; William Clarke, of 
the 46th foot ; Wilbam Jephson, ot 
the 17th light dragoons ; Wolhiain 
Sinclair Wemys, of the 48th foot; 

ohn Grant, on half pay of the late 

Independents; John Smith of the 
Sist foot; James Moore, of the 26th 
light dragoons; Ldward Bavnes, of 
the 76th foot : Creorze Dodsworth, of 
the 341th foot; Charles Miller, of the 
Ist West India regiment: Natha- 
nael leveit Peacocke, of the 48th 
(F 4) fuut ; 


of 
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foot ; James Stirling, of the 42d toot ; 
Thomas Steele, of a late recruiting 
corps; Edward Witherington, of the 
9th dragoons ; Patrick Maxwell, of 
the 7th dragoon guards ; James 
Leatham, of the #th vragoon guards; 
Robert Young, of the 8th foot; 
Charles Browne, on half pay of the 
late J6th foot; Edward Stehclin, of 
the royal artillery; John Augustus 
Scalch, of ditto Burgh Leighton, ot 
the #th dragoons; Henry M. Mervin 
Vavasour, of the late | st horse grena- 
dier guards ; David Ross, of the 62d 
foot: Henry Rogers, of the roy al at- 
tilery ; Edward Vicars, of the 2d 
dragoon guards; James Miller, of 
the royal artillery; Harry Hutton, 
of ditto; John Harding, of citto; 
William Johnstone, ot the royal en- 
giucers ; Flower M. Sproule, of the 
royal artillery ; Edmund Lemoine, 
of ditto; William Dacres, of the 
26th foot; David Mellifont, of the 
10th foot; Chomas Inglis, on halt- 
pay of the late 126th foot; Henry 
Wilham Espinasse, of the ith toot; 
Henry Raleigh RKanght, of the 2d 
toot; Robert Douglas, of the sth 
toot; Peter Haves Petit, of the 55th 
foot; Thomas Powell, of the 14th 
foot; James Blackwell of the 22th 
light dragoons, Samucl Venables 
Hinde, of the 32d toot; Thomas 
Norton Wyndham, of tie Ist dra- 
goons; Berkenhead Glegy, of the 


Se? 


Olst toot; John Tulfhell, of the late 


York Rangers ; James Stuart, on half 


pay of the late Tid pre ndents ; John 
Lindall Borland, of the 3sth foot ; 
hon. James Ramsay, of the 2d foot ; 
F. Streicher, of the GOth toot; and L. 
Morsheim of the Goth foot; to be 
lieutenant-colonels in the army. 
Captains : John Miller, of the 
royal marines ; 
the royal engineers; John F. S, 
Smith, of the royal artillery; Renja- 
min Stehelia, of ditto; Sanditord 
Lamb, ofthe i5th Hyht dragoons ; 


La 


John Humphreys, of 
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Bohun Shore, of the 4th dragoor 

James Richard Coates, ped, 
foot; Alexander Sharpe 
foot; M. C. Cole, of the ro 
marines ; Hugh Trevor, oj the Ty 
fool 5 Richard HH. Foley, of the a 
marines; George Ball, of ditty: 
William Patten, of ditto; Wj ™ 
Johnson, of the 47th toot : lobe 
Creswell, of the royal marines: 
William Binks, of ditto: Ark 


: ol the boy 


Ball, of ditto ; Richard Bidlake. o 


ditto : James Home, of ditto; James 
Campbell, of ditto ; Robert Mop. 
crcl, of ditto; William Douglas, of 
the sth foot; Oliver Naylor, of the 
royal marines ; Thomas Colby, » 
ditto; James Cassel, of ditto; Jame 
Muter, of the 40d foot ; Charles 
‘Tomkins, of the 7th dragoon-guards 
Philip Vaumorel, of the 36th fou: 
james Douglas, of the Scotch br. 
gade ; Cavendish Sturt, of the $d 
foot; Ralph Hamilton, of the a 
life guards; John Nugent, of th 
38th loot; Henry Shrapnel, « 
ditto; Richard Hockings, of t 
royal engineers ; Robert D'Arcy, @ 
ditto; Francis Dunne, of the 7 
dragoon-guards ; Gilbert King, v 
ditto; Cholineley Qverend, of be 
50th toot; James Magrath, of th 
R7th foot; Robert Hope, OF thx 
royal artillery ; George Wulfe, & 
ditto; George W. Dixon, of ditto; 
George Bridges, of the royal eng 
neers; Mark Watts, of the 670 
foot; Maurice Cane, of the 8 


th 


’ = 
foot > Brice Maxwell, of ie 
t ‘ ‘ 1. ocyk 
foot ; George Cuyler, of the * 


fuot ; Samuc! Blake Deverell, of 
Sd West-Indta regiment; Wiltshire 
Wilson, of the royal artillery, 
Daniel Graham, of ditto; Ridart 
Hamilton, of ditto; Edward Tre 
velyan, of the Ist foot-guar’s; 
Thomas Marley, of ditto; [homas 
Croker, of the 38th toot; Montage 
Burrow s, of the Jith toot; J 

Lawrenson, of the sth bgate> 


rie , 
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ryval MAMDE>s 5 
of the 76th toot; 


Mackintosh, of the 
William Macleod, 
John Hope, of the 
isth foot ; Lawrence H. Newton, 
ol the royal artillery 5 Charles Dar- 
rah, of the ist foot; Wilham 
Hooper, of the 4 th dragoons ; Alex- 
sander Francis Tay lor, ot the Qist 
fot; Ralph Smith, of the 30th foot; 
lun Beevor, of the 9th dragoons ; 
fhomas Huxley, of the 2d West 
India regiment ; Richard Pigot, of 
the 14th light dragoons ; and Joseph 
Thomson, of the 40th toot; to be 
majors in the army. tas 

jue 5. Major general sir Eyre 
Coote, K. B. permitted (by his ma- 
ety) to recive and wear the in- 
sgnia of the order of the Crescent, 
which the grand seignior hath trans- 
mitted to him. 

2». Wm. Fullarton, esq. briga- 
dier-zeneral Thomas Picton, and 
Samucl Hood, esq. captain of the 
foval navy, appointed commissioners 
for executing the office of governor 


axl commander in chief in and 
wer the island of Trinidad. 
2%. William Adam, of Blair 


Adam, esq. appointed licutenant and 
shenfl-princips! of the shire of Kin- 
ross, in Scotland. 

29. Royal Military College, Rev. 
—— Owen, to be chaplain, libra- 
han, and instructor of classicks. 

—. Hospital-staff. Dr. William 
Frarklin, to be assistant-inspector- 
general of hospitals, 

July 2. John Smyth, esq. appoint- 
4 Maser and worker of the mint. 

3. Right Hon. Henry Addington, 
Charles Small Pybus, esq. George 

‘yane, esq. (Commonly called lord 
Geurge Thynne), Nathanael Bond, 
aud John Hiley Addington, esqfs. 
*Ppouuted commissioners for execute 
ing the office of treasurer of his 
majesty’s exchequer, 

». Francis Drake, esc 


.. |. appointed 
uae Majesty’ . 


CNVOY-CNT: hkOrcinary 
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and minister-plenipotentiary at the 
court of his serene highness the elec- 
tor palatine. 

6. Hon. Wm. Wellesley Pole, 
appointed clerk of the ordnance ot 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, vice John Sargent, esq. 

6. Viscount Castlereagh, appowi- 
ed president of the board of com- 
missioners for the affairs of India, 
vice earl of Dartmouth, resigned. 

iO. His grace Hugh duke of 
Northumberland, K. G. appointed 
custos rotulorum of and in the county 
of Northumberland, and ot the towa 
and county of Neweastle upon 
‘Tyne. 

—. Evan Nepean, of Loders and 
Bothenhampton, co. Dorset, esq. 
created a baronet. 

10. Staff. Lieut.-col. Henry Clin- 
ton, of the Ist foot-guards, to be 
adjutant-yeneral to the king’s troops 
serving in the East Indies, vice 
Crauturd, resigned. 

—. Licut.-col. Miles Nightin- 
gale, of the 3sth foot, to be quarter- 
masier-general to the king’s troops 
serving mn the East Indies, vice 
Gordon, resigned, 

13. Licut.-col Edward Baker 
Littlehales, and Archibald Dickson, 
esq. admiral of the blue, created 
baronets, 

15. Lord viscount Nelson, per- 
mitted (by his majesty) to receive 
and wear the ensigns of knight yrond 
commander of the order ot St. Joa- 
chim; his lordship’s nomination to 
the same having been signified tu 
him by the reigning count of Leinin- 
gen Westerbourg. 

20. Charles George Baron Arden 
of thal part of the United Kingdom 
called Ireland, created a peer ot the 
United Kingdom, by the title of 
baron Arden, of Arden, co. Wat- 
wick. 

—, John Baron Sheffield of that 
pare vol the said Unite | Kingdom 
willed 
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called Treland, created baron Shet- 
field, of Shefield, co. York. 

20. Appomtne nt of John J. 
Muriay, eq. to be consul from the 
United States of America at the port 
of Glasgow, approved by his ma- 
jesty. 

Anz. 3. Rev, Thomas Dampier, 
D. D. recommended, by  conge 
d’elire, to be elected bishop of Ro- 
chester, vice Dr. Horsley, translated 
to the see of St. Asaph. 

—, Rev. Willan Vincent, D.D 
one of the prebendaries of the col- 
legiate church of St. Peter, West- 
minster, appointed dean of the said 
collegiate church, also vice Dr. 
Horley. 

—. Rev. Edward Dupré, LL.D. 
a scente ‘d to the deanry of ihe isle nd 
of Jersey, vice the Rev. Francis Le 
Breton, dec. 

—. Rev. John Deedes, M. A. 

resented to the rectory of East 
ste ey, co. Essex, vice Rev. John 
‘Tic “ke i. dec, 

. Robe rt Liston, esy. appointed 
his majesty ’s envoy-extraordinary 
and muinister- plenipotentiary to the 
Batavian Rep ublick. 

—. John [tunter, c <q. appointed 
consul-general at Madrid. 

14. Rev. John Ireland, M. A. 
apy inted a prebendary of the col- 
legiate church of St. Peter, West- 
minster, vice Dr. Vincent, resiened. 
Joseph Otway, esa, 
late captain in the 48th foot, and 
barrack-imuster at) Maker-Feights, 
to be paymaster of a recrutting- 
district. 


— Barracks. 


=a. Stath. 


George Barnard 


gent, from the halt- pay of en on of 


the 56th foot, to be a barrack-ma ter 
in Great Britain, vice Otway. 

7. Staff. Licut.-col. George Bur- 
LUSs Morden, of the 60th toot, to be 
Gepuly-a julant cenera!lto the forces 
serving im the Leeward islands, vice 
Thomas, reco ced. 


—— Artuuy baynes, Cs. lO be 
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deputy-com Nissary- “Keneralof toe 
provisions, and furage, to the f; “ 
m the Mediterranean, = 

21. Sir John Borlase Wr 
bart. K. B. and rear. admiral a 
white, appointed hie Majesty"s am 
hassador-extraord, nary and plenjy 
tentiary al the court of $i. 
burg. 

—. James C; aufurd, C69, 2p. 
pomted his Majesty’s agent ai Re. 
terdam. 

24. Rev. Samuel Goodenos! 
Ep. appointe i dean of the ea. 
thedral church of Roche ‘ter, 


Ul the 


¥». 
Peters. 


Ye 
Dr. Dum: pier, promoter I tothe ter of 
Rochester 
23. Garrisons. Gen 1. Ralph Dun 


das, to be rovernor ot ets annne 
fort, co. Wextord, in Ireland, 1 
Sloper, dec. 

Sept. 4. Archibald Dickson, eg, 
of Hardineham-hall, co. Norful, 
admiral of the blue, created a bare 
net, with remainder to his nephew, 
Archibald Collingwood Dickson, 
esq. pe 8s in the navy. 

4. Staff. Thomas Stanro d, ee, 
from | half pay ot he utenant of the 
17th foot, to be pay master of a te 
cruiting-district, 

—. iospital-statf. Garrison-sr- 
geon Charles Williamson, to be sar- 
geon to the forces, vice Huddleston 
retired, 

6. John Hookham Frere, 4 
apnonted envoy extraordimars ard 
y iret -pleni otentiary to the cout 
Gi Niadrid,. 

—, Right hon. lord Robert Se 
phen Fitaerald, an; pomted envoy 
extraordinary and ininister-plenipe 
tentiary to the court o! Lisbon. 

s. Sic John Borlase Warter, 
K 13. sworn of his majesty” $ mot 
honourable privy-coui cil, 

11. Francis James Jackson, si 
appointed ‘. oy-entraordinar 
minister-prenip otenuar ) to the « 

* Berlin. 


35. Licut.-col, sir John Doog 
¢ 


of 


1902 


of the 


ior 
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of the roval marines, appointed (by 
ihe duke of Susser ) equelry to his 


rovai bict NESS. 


= Brevet. Col. Charles Baron 
‘ . : . . . , 
», of the prince of Wales’s 


Hom pe# ‘pepe 
be mayor-general in the 


. to 
’ 
hogars, ac 


| ear ‘ 
» Right hon. sir Charles Mor- 
a fo) 


gon, bart. and nght hon. John Sinith, 
sornof his mavesty’s most honour- 
ale privy-Cournc il. : 

»;, Garrisons. Rev. Wm. Hard- 
wcke, to be chaplain to the garrison 
est. John’s, in Newloundland, 
var Li kell, dec. 

~. Lieut. Robert Grier, of the 
»th foot, to be town-major of prince 
piward’s island, vice Robertson, 
rrumoted. 

a. Col, Prevost, appointed cap- 
win-general and governor in chief 
» the sland of Dominica, 

0. Garrisons. Lieut. Winck- 
worth Tonge, of the royal fuzileers, 
t be town-adjutant of Cape Breton, 
yx Fitzsimons, resigned, 

—. Ho.pital-statl, Surgeon 
Neil, trom the Soth foot, to be 
ergeon to the forces, 

et. 2. John Martin Leake, and 

trskine, esgrs. appointed omp- 
vouerns ol army accounts, 

» Royal military college. Sur- 
goon Charles Lewis Parker, to be 


Cor 


aj ‘ 





Hon. Edward Legee, LL. B. 
DPanted prebendar \ ot St. Creorge 
Windsor, vice Arnold, dec, idl 
—. Kev, John Barton, M. A, 
*ponted prebendary of Canter- 
‘aly, Vice Legze, resigned, 
ae Brovet, 


“row, ot the o 


Licut.-col. Thomas 
th West-Inda re le 
% to be colone! at 


aii 


Honduras 


: t s > iv 
2. Hospital-stal, lohn Sauma- 
goon tothe forces. 
Hon. Richard Bruce Stop 
| ¥ ruce Stop- 


| \. pre ented to Nuneaton 


rz, os. to be Sur 
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VY. co. Warwick, vice Champagne, 
resigned. 

—. Rev. Dr. Wingfield, appoint- 
ed head master otf Westminster 
school, vice Vincent, promoted to 
the deanery of Westminster; and 
Rev. Mr. Page, of Christ Church, 
Oxtord, second master thereot, vice 


Wingtield, 





SHERIFFS appointed hy his VMujesty 
in Council, for the Year 1802. 


Bedfordshire, John Higgins the 
younger, of Turvey, esq. 

Berkshire, the Tlon, 
Windsor, of Bravwick. 

Bucks, James Oldham Oldham, 
of Missenden abbey, esq. 

Cambridge and Huntingdonshire, 
Thomas Aveling, ot Whittlesea, 
esq. 

Cheshire, Lawrence Wright, 
Mottram St. Andrew, esq. 

Cumberland, Edward Hasell, 
Dalemain, esq. 

Derbyshire, Thomas Princep, 
Croxall, esq. 

Devonshire, sir Jolin Davie, 
Creedy, bart. 

Dorsetshire, Edmund Morton 
Pleydell, of Whatcombe, esq. 

Kssex, Robert Raikes, of Great 
iford, esq. 

Gloucestershire, Jas. Musgrave, 
of Barnsley Park, esq. 

Heretordshire, Edward 
Chive, of Treville, esq. 

Herttordshire, Jacob Bosanquet, 
of Kroxborn Park, esq 

cnt, Thomas Godirey, of Ash, 
esq. 

Leicestershire, John 
the Newarke, esq. 

Lincolnshire, Henry Dalton, of 
Naith, esq. 

Monmouthshire, 


ef the Hull, esq. 


Thomas 


ot 
ot 


ot 


of 


Bolton 


Pares, of 


hos, Morgan, 


Norfolk, 
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Norfolk, Robert Wilson, of 
Didlington, esq. 

Northamptonshire, Robert Cary 
Elwes, of Great Billing, esq. 

Northumberland, Charles Wil- 
liam Bigge, of Benton House, esq. 

Nottinghamshire, Robert Lowe, 
of Oxton, esq. 

Oxfordshire, Thomas Toovey, of 
Nettlebed, esq. 

Rutlandshire, Wm. Gilson, of 
Burleigh, esq. 

Shropshire, Thomas Harries, of 
Cruckton, esq. 

Somersetshire, Benjamin Green- 
hill, of Stone Easton, esq. 

Staffordshire, Robert Parker, of 
Park Hall, esq. 

Southampton, sir Edward Hulse, 
of Breamore, bart. 

Suffolk, Thomas Cocksedge, of 
Bury St. Edmund’s esq. 

Surrey, Edward Peppin, of Wal- 
ton Lodge, esq. 

Sussex, sir William Ashburnham, 
of Broomham, bart. 

Warwickshire, Heneage Legge, 
of Aston esq. 

Wilts, Sir Andrew Bayntun, of 
Spye Park, bart. 

Worcestershire, Thomas Newn- 
ham, of Broadwas, bart. 
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Yorkshire, Sir Willig 
Ingleby Manor, bart, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Brecon, Joseph Sparkes, of Pe. 
nyworlod, esq. . 
Caermarthen, Thomas Owen » 
Glassoult, esq. % 
Cardiganshire, David Davies « 
Glan-yr-occas, esq. ; 
Glamorganshire, Richard Mo. 
sell Phillips, of Sketty Hall, esq, 
Pembrokeshire, Hugh Stokes, ¢ 
Hubberston, esq. 
Radnor, John Sherburne, ¢ 
Liandrindod, esq. 
NORTH WALES. 
Anglesea,Gwy!lim LloydWarde, 
of Ceten Cock, esq. 
Caernarvon, Robert Willa 
Wynne, of Llannerch, esq. 
Denbigh, Danicl Leo, of La 
nerch Park, esq. 
Flint, sir Stephen Glynne, « 
Broad-lane, bart. 
Merioneth, John Meredith, Mee 
tyn, of Clegir, esq. 
i Montgomery, Thomas Jones, & 
Lianlothian, esq. 


™ Foulis, » 





County of Cornwall, Thoms 
Carlyon, of Tregerhan, ¢sq 


PUBLIC 
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fy the Kixc. A ProcLaMATION, 

Declaring the conclusion of the War. 
GEORG ER. 

Ww" REAS, by an act passed 


m tie thirty- -fourth year ot 


reign, intitled, an act for the 
Loiler encouragenient of British 
and for other purposes 

Seren mentioned, various provi- 
sy are made which are directed 
» tke effect from and after the 
ap ation of six mouths from the 
cocusion of the then existing war, 
tp he potifed in manner therein 
mentioned ; and it isthereby further 


omer 
rau’ 


eacted, that, for the purposes of 


he aid act, the conclusion of the 
ad war shall be holden to be from 
he time that the same shall be 
ratihed by our royal proclamation,  ¢ 
eder in council, to be published 

> the London weep : a where- 
ua definitive treaty o I pe ace has 
tern duly r ratif ed between us, the 
trench republic, his catholic ma- 
y, an 4 the Batavian republi x + 
ve have theret tore thou shit At » by 
wn with e advice of our privy 
, for the purposes of the said 

xt, hereby to notify and declare the 
cuson of the said w ar, by 
Oar royal pri oc lamation, to be 
hed in the gazette 5 


iu t i 
ww to be 


‘ 
‘ 


London 
we do direct the same 
} wed according), 

Given at our court at Windsor, 
ve * Iwentyes) wth day ol April, 
one thousand eighthund lred and 

the “he sepnaatin year 
, , b 


VOUT Teter 
s 


two, 1) 


“OD SAVE THE 


KING. 
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By the Kinc. A ProcramMariox, 
For a Public Thanksgi@ing. 
GEORGE R., 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty 
God, in his great goodness, to put 
an end to the late b loody, extended, 
and expensive war, in which we 
were engaged ; we, therelore, adore 
ing the divine goodness, and duly 
( onsidering that the great and public 
blessings of peace Fn call for public 
and solemn acknowledgments, have 
thought fit, by the advice of our 
privy council, to issue this eur 
TOV: al proc lamation, hereby appomnt- 
ing and comm: nding, that a general 
thanksgiving to Almighty God, for 
these his mercies, be observed 
throughout that part of our kingdom 

called Scotland, upon Tuesday, the 
first day of June next: and we do 
strictly charge and command, that 
the said public thanksgiving be 
reverently and decently observed by 
all our loving subjects in Scotland, 
on the first day of June hext, as they 
tender the favour of Almighty God, 
and would avoid his wrath and in- 
dignation, and upon pain of such 
puntshment as we may justly inflict 
onall such as contemn or neglect 
the performance of so religious a 
duty: our will and pleasure ts there- 
fure, and we charge, that this our 
proclamation seen, ye pass to the 
Market-cross of Edinb: urgh, and all 
other places needful, and there, im 
our name and authority, make pub- 
lication theveof, that none pretend 
ignorance ; and our will and plea. 
sure is, that our solicitor do cause 
printed 
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ie imal 
ee 


printed copies hereof to be sent to 
the sheritis of the several shires, 
stewarts of stewaitries, and bailitts 
of regalities, and thetr clerks, whom 
we ordain to see the same pub- 
lished ; and we appoint them to 
send copies thereot to the several 
parish churches within thei bound :. 
that upousthe Lord’s day immediately 
eee day above mentioned, 
the same may be published and 
read fpem the pulpits immediately 

saller divine service, 
“Given at our court at Windsor, 
the twenty-sixth day of Ann, 


ae 
7 


oa DP 





. 
| 
| 
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ie ey ae 
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ge oe ee Cn ae 


ee ee 


: one housand eight handred and 
a: two, in the forty-second year 
rt ; of our reign. 
» GOD sAVE THE KING. 

- * 


is — ree ~—— — --— 


a” 3 By the Kinc, A PROCLAMATION, 
hae GLORGE R. 





as 


& 
\ Beey Whereas a definitive treaty of 
} peace and triendship between us, 
sad the French republic, his catholic 

I , 
=. * ‘ ‘ 
: { majesty, and the Batavian re public, 
7 hath been concluded at Amiens, on 
ae} the twenty-seventh day of March 


te 


last, and the ratifications thereofhave 
been duly exchanged: in confor- 
mity hereunto, we have thought fit 
hereby to command that the same 
be published throughout all our 
dominions; and we do declare to 
all our loving subjects our will and 


7 
Oe lace 
; 


FS: 
é s Se ae 


Pe oe eee 


Phe err ne oda 


peace and friendship be observed 
mviolably as well by sea as land, 
and in all places whatsoever; strictly 
charging and commanding all our 
loving subjects to take notice hereof, 
and to conform themselves there- 
unto accordingly, 

Given at our court at Windsor, 
the twenty-sixth day of April, 
one thousand exht hundred and 
iwo, In the lorty-second ye it 


mf our rein, 
Ms 


COD SAV] 


THE KING, 


53 el OO Bp Bi sree aay ant tte tho ing ~ 


PAPERS 


pleasure, that the said treaty of 


. ton 
By the King. A PROCLAM ATi 
kor a Public Mankssiviag ' 
. Fadi 
GEORGE Rk. 
a ; : 
: “ Ne reas it has pleased Almigh, 
God, m his great yoodne 
an end to the late blood, 
and expensive war, jn 
were engozed; we, t 


S, 10 f é 
Cre nde 
Which We 
2 HeTCIOTE, aver, 
ing the divine goodness, and du) 
consider Ing tat the great and oh, 
lic blessings of pear 


public 


e do Call by 
and solemn ackcowledy, 
ments, have thoupht fit, by the as. 
Vice of our privy counell, to ine 
thts our reval proclamation, tiered 
appointing and Conimanding, thy; 
general thanksgiving to Alnuy 
God, for these his mercies, be 
served throughout those parts of eg 
United Kingdom called Ei gland a 
Ircland, on Puesday, the first dare 
June next; and for the betier a 
more devout solemnization of t 
same, we have given ditection 

the most reverend the archbubo 
and the right reverend the bytes 
ot England, to Compose 3 fons « 
prayer suitable to this occasion, 
be used in all churches and cha 

and other places of public works, 
and to take care for the time’ a 
persing of the same throughout ber 
respecuy e dioceses: and weg 
strictly charge and command, 
the said pubrie day of thanksgrr'g 
be religiously observed by at « 
loving subjects, as thes tendet | 
favour of Almighty God, anc une 
pain of suffering such punsime 

we may jusily inflict upon aes 
as shall contemn or negect ™ 
same. 


Given at our court al Wine 
t f te 
the twenty-sath Gay & y 
tr,4 


lu * 


one thousand ejgit bane 
two, 1 the forty-s rom 
of our reig. 

ave THE KISY 


' 


GOD - 


1s 


By 


we 
mn 
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py the Kans. A PROCLAMATION. 
“ GEORGE R. | ; 
Whereas Out pariiament, which 
we ainmoncd to meet at West- 
minster UPON Puesday, the thirty- 
fra day of August last, stands pro- 
i to Tuesday, the hith day at 
October next: we, with the advice 
of our privy © ancil, Go, Kk r divers 
weighty reasons, hereby publish aad 
declare, that the said parliament 
dal] be further provogued on the 
eid filth day of October next, to 
Tuesday, the sixteenth day of No- 
vember next: and wehave given 
oder to our chancellor of that part 
of our United Kinglom called Great 
Britain, {0 Prepare a writ patent, 
under our great seal, for prorogumg 
the same accordingly. And we do 
hereby, with the advice aforesaid, 
declare our royal wil! and pleasure, 
thatthe suid parlrament shall, on the 
aid sixteenth day ot November 
nevt, be held and sit for the dispatch 
oa divers urgent and important 
alas, And the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the knights, citizens, 
aad burgesses, and the comimissioners 
for shires and burghs of the house of 
commons, are hereby required and 
commanded to give their attendance 
acoordingly at Westminster, on the 
ad sixteenth day ot November 
fen, 

Given at our court at Windsor, 
the eighteenth dav of S-ptem- 
ber,one thousand eight hundred 
and two, in the forty-second 
year of our reign. j 

COD SAVE THE KING. 
ee 
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Feb, ll. HOUSE OF LORDs. 


By Commission from his VWajesty, 


the Lard Chancellor addressed the 


AM . 
Commons to they Mowing purport : 


Gentlemen of the house of 
Commons, 


’ 
‘; -_ . 
His masest, not st 
J : 


¥, not thinking it fit to 


PAP ER S. (95) 
be personally present on this imme- 
diate occasion, has been yraciously 
pleased to order that a Commission 
be directed to us to notily his ma- 
jesty’s most gracious approbation of 
the choice made by his taitatul com- 
mons, of a person to fill the high and 
important office of speaker of that 
assembly ; and that this choice, Me. 
Abbott, has talicn on you. Gentle- 
men, you will be pleased to hear the 
commission read, 

The commission having been read 
by the clerk, Nir. Abbot addressed 
their lordships as tollows :— 

My Lords, 

The house of commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and lreiand, have pro ecded to the 
choice of a speaker of tuat honour. 
able house, and | feel it my auty to 
inform) your lordsaips, that such 
choice has devoaly ea on me, When 
I consider the very extensive duties 
appertaming to the high and impert- 
ant olice Lhave been nomim iied to 
hil, L cannot but regret, that an 
office of such trust and consequence 
should noi have tallen into the hands 
of some one more adequate to the 
task of filling it with gieater ability 
than [ can pretend to do. Lt a had 
pleased his majesty to disapprove 
that choice of his tatatul commons, 
I have no doubt but the result would 
have been the choice of some other 
member, more capable of discharg- 
ing those duties annexed to that im- 
portant trust. 

The lord chancellor.—“ We have 
it in command from his majesty, 
Mr. Abbott, to signify to you that 
his majesty has received the most 
convincing proots of your possess 
ing the zeal, talents, and sufhcieney, 
to entitle you to hold the gcat truse 
to which you have been nonunated, 
However extensive and dithcult the 
duties of such a trust, may be, there 
can be no doubt but that zeal and 

allenlon 


ad 
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attention to them will enable you to 
discharge them with general salis- 
faction. His majesty has expressly 
required that we should express and 
notify to you his unqualified appro- 
bation of the choice hts faithful com- 
mons have made, by your nomina- 
tion, to fill that great trust.” 

Mr. Abbott. —*‘ My lords, having 
been confirmed im that high office, 
to which I have been nominated, by 
the gracious approbation of his ma- 
jesty, of the choiwe made by his loyal 
and faithful commons, I teel it indts- 
pensibly incumbent on me to declare, 
that 1 will endeavour to discharge 
those high and :nportant duties with 
the utmost ability in my power: and 
I here declare, that the first and 
most essential of these duties will be 
to support and maintain the rights, 
privileges, and independence, of the 
commons house of parliament. If, 
im the exercise of the high trust 
reposed in me, I should be liable 
to any involuntary errors, 1 hope 
and trust, that such errors will be 
attributed to me alone, and not to 
that body from whom I have receiv- 
ed so honourable and important a 
trust.” 





Feb. 15. Message from his Mapesty. 
GEORGE R. 

His majesty feels great concern 
in acquamting the house of com- 
mons, that the provision made by 
parliament jer detraying the ex- 
pences of his household and civil 
government has been found inade- 
quate to their support, 

A considerable debt has in con- 
sequence been unavoidably incurred, 
an account of which he has ordered 
to be laid before this house. 

tits majesty relies with confidence 
on the zeal and aflection of his 
tautntul commons, that they will 


retire to the place appointed for you 
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take the same into thei ear! 
sideration, and adopt such ais Cun. 
as the circumstances may ae 
— to require. = G, R. 

1€ INCssag’ being read - 

‘The chancelhor Pp» 

said he should do no more of ter 
than simply move that it be be nee 
to acommnittee of supply. Toomer. 
row he should lay other Papers 
connected with it before the om 
and he gave notice that he should 
move on Wednesday, that ther 
should be taken ito consideration " 
a cominittee of supply The ~ 


ap pear to 


tron tor referring the message tog 
committee of supply was then put 
and agreed to nem. con. 

. Nov. 16. The lord chancelee 
informed both houses, that bis m. 


jyesty, finding i meconvenient to at 


tend personally, had issued his com 
Mission to Certain persons therein 
hbamea to WENT hts mayesty’s plea. 
sure to them. The commis 
being read, the lord chancelle 
spoke from his seat nearly ash 
lows :— 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“© His majesty’s commissionersare 
commanded to inform you, that a 
soon as the members of both Howe 
are sworn in, his majesty will com 
municate to you the ¢ auses for wha 
he has required our attendance ia 
the present parliament.” 


“Gentlemen of the House a 
Commons, 

“ Previous to this, it will be re 

cessary that vou should have choes 

a speaker. It is therefore his mm 


. ’ ‘4 
resty’s pleasure that you should now 


to sit in, and make choice ofa fit and 
proper person to be your Speaker, 
whom you are to present at the be: 
of this house at two o'clock to-mer 
row to receive lus majesty 'y appre 
bation.” 


Ha 
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His Majey's Speech 00, bouk Howes 

ef Parliament, Novemder <9, . 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is highly gratifying to me to 
resitt to your advice and assistance 
her the opportunity which has been 
é 
weently afforded of collecting the 
sense of my people. 

The internal prosperity of the 
country has realised our most san- 
caine hopes. We have experi- 
cooed the bounty of Divine Provi- 
dence in the produce of an abundant 
tarvest; the state of the manufac- 
tures, commerce and revenue of my 
United Kingdom is flourishing be- 
yond example; and the lovalty and 
gitachment which are manifested to 
ny person and government afford 
the strongest indications of the just 
enve thatis entertained of the nu- 
merous blessings enjoyed under the 
protection of our happy constitution. 

In my intercourse with foreign 
powers Ihave been actuated by a 
dere disposition for the mainte- 
mace of peace; it is nevertheless 
imposible for me to lose sight of 
tat established and wise system of 
paicy by which the interests of 
aher states are connected with our 

wn; and I cannot, therefore, be 
in ferent to any material change in 
thar relative condition and strength. 
My conduct will be invariably re- 
gvated by a due consideration of the 
«tual sttuation of Europe, and bya 
waichtul sohicitude tor the pcrma- 
‘wt welfare of my people. You 
wil, Lam persuaded, agree with me 
wtounking that it is incumbent upon 
* toadopt those means of security 
; ©) are best calculated to afford 
we sy pe of preserving to my 
mdects the blessings of Peace. 

Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 


~ ih 
“ve erccred the estimates 


1902, 
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for the ensuing year to be laid before 
‘ou; and I rely on your zeal and li- 
berality in providing for the various 
branches of the public service, which 
it is a great satisfaction to me to 
think, may be fully accomplished 
without any considerable addition to 
the burthens of my people. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

I contemplate, with the utmost 
satisfaction, the great and encreas- 
ing benefits produced by that im- 
portant measure which has united 
the interests and consolidated the 
resources of Great Britain and lre- 
land. 

The improvement and extension 
of these advantages will be objects 
of your unremitting care and atten- 
tion. The trade and commerce of 
my subjects, so essential to the sup- 
port of public credit, and of our ma- 
ritime strength, will, I am persuad- 
ed, receive trom you every possible 
encouragement ; and you will readi- 
ly lend your assistance !n affording te 
mercantile transactions in every part 
of my united kingdom, all the facili- 
ty and accommodation that may be 
cunsistent with the security of the 

ublic revenue. 

To uphold the honour of the 
country, to encourage its industry, to 
improve its resources, and to main- 
tain the true principles of the constt- 
tution in church and state, are the 
great and leading duties which you 
are called upon to discharge. In 
the performance of them, you may 
be assured of my uniform and cor- 
dial support ; it being my most ear- 
nest wish to cultivate a perfect har- 
mony and contidence between me 
and iny parliament, and to promote 
to the ulmost the welfare of my faith- 
ful subjects, whose interests and 
happiness 1 shall ever consider as 
inseparable from my own. 


(G) 
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Definitive Treaty of Peace, Between 
the French Lepublic, his Majesty 
the King of Spain and Indies, and 
the Batavian Republic, on the one 

rt; and his Majesty, the Aing of 
the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 

* tain and Ireland, on the other part. 

The first consul of the French 
republic, in the name of the French 
people, and his majesty the king of 
the united Kingdom of Great Bri- 
fain and Ireland, being equally ani- 
mated with a desire to put an end to 
the calamities of war, have latd the 
foundation of peace, by the prelimr- 
nary articles which were signed in 

London the Oth Vendemiatre, year 

10 (orthe Ist ot October, 1801}. 
And as by the 15th article of the 

preliminaries ithas been agreed on 
* that plenipotentiaries should be 
famed on the partot cach govern- 
inent, who should repair to Amrens, 
and there proceed to arrange a defi- 
hitive treaty, m concert with the al- 
lies of the contracting powers :”’ 

The first consul of the French re- 
public, in the name of the French 
people, has named as plenipotea- 
hary the citizen Joseph Bonaparte 
counsellor of state, 

His majesty the king of the unit- 
od Kisgdem of Great Britain and 
Ireland has named the marquis 
Cornwallis, knight of the mest no- 
ble order of the garter, one of his 
majesty’s privy council, genezal in 
his mayesty’s army, &e. We, 

His majesty the king of Spain and 
the Indi .» 
the Batavian republic, lave appoint- 
ed the follow mg plenipotentianes, to 
wit, his Cathohe majesty has named 
ton Joseph Nicolas @’ Avara, his 


counsellor of state, grand cross ot 


Charles L{]. ambas- 
; his amajesty 

ty the Prench republic, &e. &e. 
And the government of the Bata- 
vian republic has named Roger Jean 


} 


Schuamelpenninck its ambassador 


ter ore of 
wior wNira rcdinary of 





and the government ot 
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extraordinary to the French rom 
lic, &e. song 
_ Which said plenipotentiaries ba, 
ing duly communicate | 
other their respective 
which are trans bed at the con 
sion of the present treaty, hire 
agreed upon the tollowing articles: 
Article 1, There shall be pese 
friendship, and gvod undersandire 
bet een the French republic, 4, 
nsajesty the king of Spain; his her 
and successors, and the Batayian ». 
public on the one side, and his ne. 


} to i 
powers, 


jesty the hing of the united khingdes 


of Great Britain and Ireland, 
heirs and successors, on the other 
part. 

The contracting parties shall w 
their utmost efturts to preserve a 
perfect harmony between their r- 
spective countsies, without perm 
ling any act of hostildy whateret 
by sea or by land, tar any cause, ot 
under any pretext. 

They shall carefully avoid ever 
thing which might for the fut 
disturb the happy untoa now re 
established between them, and da 
hot give any succour or protectee, 
directly or indirectly, to those ws 
would wish to injure any oe ¢ 
them. 

If. All the prisoners made am ore 
side and the other, as well by fans 
by sca, and the hostages carned ut f 
delivered up during the war, abe? 
to ihe present day, slrabl be restore’. 
without ransom, in six weeksat © 
latest, to be reckoned trom the 633 
when the ratifications of the pre 
treaty are exchanged, and oa poy" 
the debts which they shall have 4 
tracted during their captivity. 98 
of the contracting parties oe" 
spectively discharge the ae 
If have been made by: 


“tay 

whiel shia he 
wr 

¢ Ha 


ol the contactinz parti 
support and maimtenancee pf” 
es where Wey - 


7 
a 


f poresaer® 
in the count 
lorained. ‘There shall 
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prox 
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mted by mutual consent. for this 
purpose, & commission, specially em- 
wered to ascertain and dete rine 
the compensation Which may be cue 
teany one of the contracting pares: 
the ume and the place shall likew ise 
be fixed by mutual consent for the 
meeting of the commmisstoners, who 
call be entrusted with the execution 
of this Article, and who. shall take 
into account, not only the expences 
incurred on account of (he prisoners 
ofthe respective nations, but lhewise 
on accountof the foreign troops, who, 
belore being taken were in the pay 
and at the disposal, of one of the 
contracting parties. 

Ili. His Britannic majesty re- 
ores to the French republic and 
isallies, viz. his Catholic majesty 
ad the Batavian republic, all the 
Passe SSIS and colonies which re- 
spectively belonged to them, and 
whieh have been either occupied or 
conquered by the British forces dur- 
mg the course of the present war, 
wih the exception of the island ot 
Trinidad, and of the Dutch posses- 
dons in the island of Ceylon. 

IV. His Catholic Majesty cedes 
and guarantees in fuil property and 
overuignty the island of Trinidad 
to bis Britannic majesty, 

Y. The Batavian republic cedes 
and guarantees in full property and 
wvereignty to his Britannic majesty 
aithe possessions and establishments 
m the island of Ceylon, which pre- 
aus to the war belonged to the 
mpablic of the united pros inces, or 
t0 the Dutch Toast India Company. 
nile Lhe port of the Cape of 
01 Hone remains to the 


Batavian 
in full sovereignty, in the 
Manner as it did pievious to 
be war. 

Ni Sips of every kind belong- 
e& F lhe other c te. . aail < 
thal} be alin. Ontracting parties 
bert eHOVW ed to enter the caid 
a and there to purchase what 
POVisions they may stand in need 


rt 
reDD) 


war : 
Aull 
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of, as heretofore, without being liable 
to pay any other unposts than such 
as the Batavian tepublic compels the 
ships of its Own nation to pay. 

Vil. The territories and posses- 
sions ot her Most Faithtul majesty 
are maintained in their integrity, 
such as they were antecedent to the 
war. However, the boundaries of 
French and Portuguese Guiana are 
fixed by the river Arawari, which 
emptics itself into the ocean above 
Cape North, near the islands Nuovo 
aud Penctentia, about a degree and 
a third of north latitude. These 
boundaries shall run along the river 
Arawarl, from its mouth the moet 
distaut trou Cape North to its 
source, and afterwards on a right 
line, drawn trom that source, to the 
Rio-Bauto towards the West. 

In consequence, the northern bank 
of the river Arawari, froin its dis- 
tant mouth to its source, and the 
terrilorics that lic to the north of 
the line of the boundaries laid down 
as above, shall belong in full sove- 
rcignty to the French republic. 

‘The southern bank of the said 
river, fram the same mouth, and all 
the territories to the south of the 
said line, shall belong to her Most 
Faithful majesty. 

The navigation of the River Ara- 
wail, along the whole of its course, 
shall be common to both nations. 

‘The arrangements which have 
been agit ed upon between the courts 
of Madrid and Lisbon, respecting 
the settlement of their boundaries in 
Europe, shall nevertheless be ad- 
hered to contormably to the stipula- 
lations of the treaty of Badajos. 

VILL. The territories, possessions, 
and rights of the Sublime Porte, are 
maintained in their integrity, as they 
were before the war. 

1X. The republic of the Seven 
Islands is recognised. 

X. The islandsof Malta,Gozo, and 
Comino, shall he restored to Ue ore 
(G 2) dat 
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der of St. John of Jerusalem, to be 
held on the same conditions on 
which it possessed them before the 
war, and under the following supu- 
lations: 

1. The knights of the order, 
whose languages shall continue to 
subsist, after the exchange of the ra- 
tification of the present treaty, are 
invited to return to Malta, as soon 
as the exchange shal! have taken 
place. They ve form a general 
chapter, and proceed to the election 
of a grand master, chosen from 
among the natives of the nation 
which preserve their languages, un- 
less that election has been already 
mace since the exchange of the Pre- 
liminaries. 

It is understood that an election 
made subsequent to that epoch, 
shall alone be considered valid, to 
the exclusion of any other that may 
have taken place at any period prior 
to that epoch. 

2. The governments of — the 
French republic, and of Great Bri- 
tain, desiring to place the order and 
island of Malta, in a state of entire 
indeprudence with respect to them, 
agree that there shall not be in fu- 
ture either a French or English lan- 
frees and that no individual be- 


onging to either the one or other of 


these powers shall be admitted into 
the order. 

3. There shall be established a 
Maltese language, which shall be 
supported by the territorial revenues, 
and commercial duties of the island. 
This language shall have its pecaltar 
dignities, an establishment and an 
hotel. Proofs of nobility shall not 


he necessary for the admission of 


Knight: of this language ; and they 
shall be moreover admis ible to all 
offices, and shall enjoy al} privileges 


in the same manner as the knights of 
At least half 


the other languages. 
of the municipal, administrative, 
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civil, judicial, and other empl 
ments depending on the govern, 
ment, shall be filled by inhabitant 
of the islands of Malta, Gozo and 
Comino. : 

4. The forces of his Britanne 
majesty shall evacuate the island 
and ils dependencies, Within three 
months from the exchange of ther. 
(itications or sooner tf possible, At 
that epoch it shall be given UP to 
the order 1 its present state, pro 
vided the grand master, or commis 
sarics, fully authorised according to 
the statutes of the order, shall be js 
the island to take possession, atd 
that the force which is to be provided 
by his Sicilian majesty, as is here. 
after stipulated, shall have arrived 
there. 

5. One half of the garrison, # 
least, shall be alw ays composed of 
native Maltese; for the remainder 
the order may levy recruits in thow 
countries only which continue 
possess the language’. The Ma 
tes¢ troops shall have Maltee 
officers. The commander in che 
of the garrison, as well as the » 
mination of the officers, shall be 
long to the grand master, and ths 
right he cannot resign, even tem 
porarily,except in favour of a knigh, 
and in. concurrence with the advae 
of the council! of the order. 

6. The independence of the ides 
Malta, Gozo and Comino, as wel# 
the present arrangement, are places 
under the protection and guarante 
of France, Great Britain, Aun, 
Spain, Russia, and Prussia. j 

7. The neutrality of the order an¢ 
of the istand of Malta, with ib & 
pendencies, 18 pro laimed. he 

g. The ports of Malta sha 
open to the commerce and the SY 
gation of all nations, we - rs 
pay equal and moderate mae ian 
duties shal! be applied to the sur ; 
of the Maltese language, 1 
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bed in paragraph jii, to that of the 


ciwil and guliary establishments “ 
ye isiand, as well as to thatol a 
al lazaret, open to all iluys. 

9. Phe states of Barbary are ex- 
cepted from the conditions of i 
iwo preceding paragraphs, unul, by 
means of an arrangement bo be pio- 
cored by the Contiacung pa.ies, lie 
«dem ‘ol hostulivies which subsists 
heween the said states of Isai bary 
sod the order of St, John and the 

wers possessing the languages, of 
cootibuting to the Cumposilion, 
shall have ceased. 

10. The order shail be governed, 
bah with respect to spritucls and 
temporals, by the same staiutes which 
were mm torce wen lie knights lett 
the sie, except as far as ihe pre- 
went weaty shail devogate from 
tem. 

ii. The regulations contained in 
the pargraphs mi. Vv. vil. vill. and x, 
tall be converted inte laws and per- 
pelual Matuwes of tue order, in the 
yual form ; and toe grand master, 
ott he shall not be im toe island at 
te time of its restoration, his re- 
preventative, as well as his succes- 
vrs, shall be obliged to take an oath 
for their punctual observance. 

12. His oterhan majesty shall be 
inviied to furnish two lLimusand nen, 
mauives of his slates, to serve i 
garrison Oo; the didterent fortresses of 
ie aid islands. That torce shall 
remain one year, to b< al date fhom 
leew restitution to the knights ; and 
it at the expiration of this term whe 
oréer should not have raised a force 
wthownt, in the judgment of the 
harantecing powers to garrison the 
iMand and ils dependencies, such 
vspecthed in the paragraph, the 
“apoitan troops shall continue 
ere until they shall be replac ed by 


hres. ; ; ‘ 
“force deemed suilicient by the said 
powers, , 


13. The diferent powerss desig- 
Mind " . , . f 
Seo in the oth paragraph, to wil- 
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France, Great Britain, Austria, 
Spain, Russia, and Piussia, suall be 
invited to accede to the present sti- 
pulations. 

Xi. The French troops shall eva. 
cuate the kingdom of Naples and 
tue Roman states; the English force: 
shall also evacuate Porto Ferrajo, 
and generally all the ports and 
islands that they occupy in the wie- 
diterranean or the Adyiatic, 

X1i. ‘The evacuations, cessions, 
and restitutions, stipulated by the 
present treaty shall be executed in 
urope within a month; on the con- 
tinent and seas of America aid 
Atrica in three months 3; on the con- 
tinent and seas of Asia in the six 
ineaths which shall follow the raufe- 
cationof the presentdeinitivetrealy, 
except i case of a special reserva- 
tion, 

XU. In all cases of restitution, 
agreed Upon by the present treaty, 
the fortifications shall be restered in 
the condition they were in at the 
time of signing the preliminaries ; 
and all the works which siall have 
been constructed since their occu. 
pation, shall remain untouched. 

li is agreed besides, that tn all the 
stipulated cases of cCessions, there 
shell be allowed to the inhabiiants, 
o! whatever rank or nation they may 
be, a term of three years, reckon- 
ing trom the notification of the pre- 
sent treaty, to dispose of all their 
properties, whether acquired, or 
possessed by them, before, or dur- 
ing the continuance of the present 
war; durmg which term of three 
years, they shall have tree and eh 
tire liberty to exercise their religion, 
and to enjoy their fortunes, Phe 
same power 1s granted in the co n- 
trues, that are hereby restored, to all 
persons, whether inhabitants or got, 
who shall bave formed ain) establisii- 
monts there, during the time that 
those coubtlrnes were i the Posseos- 
sion of Great Britain, 

(G 3) As, 
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As to the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries restored or ceded, it 1s hereby 
agreed, that no person shall, under 
any pretence be prosecuted, dis- 
turbed or molested, either in person 
or property, on account of his poli- 
tical conduct or opinion, or for his 
attachment to any of the contracting 
parties, or any account whatever, 
except debts contracted with indi- 
viduals, or for acts subsequent to the 
present treaty. 

XIV. All the sequestrations laid 
on either side on funds, revenues, 
and credits, of what nature soever 
they may be, belonging to any of the 
contracting powers, or to. their 
citizens or subjects, shall be taken 
of immediately after the signature 
of this definitive treaty. 

The decision of a!! claims among 
the indjviduals of the respective na- 
tions, for debts, property, effects, or 
rights, of any nature whatsoever, 
which should according to received 
usage ,and the law of nations, be 
preterred at the epoch of the peace, 
shall be referred to the competent 
tribunals; inall those cases speedy 
and complete jutice siall be done 
m the countries wherein those claims 
shall be respectively preterred. 

XV. The fisheries on the coasts 
of Newfoundland, and of the adja- 
cent islands, and in the Guiph of St. 
Laurence, are placed on the same 
{ooung as they were before the war. 

The French fishermen of New- 
foundiand and the inhabitants of the 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
shall Hay e liberty to cut such wood 
as may be necessary for them tn the 
bsys of Fortune and Despair during 
the first year, reckoning from the 
ratification ot the present treaty, 

XVI. To prevent all grounds of 
com) hunt and disputes which might 
arse On account ot captures which 
may have been made at sea subse- 
quent to the smning of the prelimi-, 
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naries, it is reciprocally agreed tha 
the ships and property which nee 
have been taken in the Channel ani 
in the North peas, after a space ma 
twelve days, reckoning from the ex. 
Change oi the ratifications of then. 
liminary articles, shail be restored on 
the one side and the other s that the 
term) shall be one month for tbe 
space, from the Channel and the 
North Seas, as far as the Canary 
islands inclusively, as well in the 
ocean as in the Mediterranean ; two 
months from tie Canary islands te 
the Equator; and, finally, five months 
inalltne other parts of the world, 
without any further exception, of 
distinction of time or place, 

XVII. The ambassadors, mini. 
sters, and other agents ol ihe con- 
tracting powers, shal! enjoy f 
spectively in the States of the sand 
powers the same rank, privileges, 
prerogatives, and immunttics, whe) 
were cnjoyed betore -the war by 
agents of other same class. 

XVIEI. The branch of the house 
of Nassau which was established io 
the ci-devant republic of the United 
Provinces, now the Batavian re 
public, having expenenced some 
losses, as well with respect to private 
property as by the change of con 
stitution adopted im those countries, 
a compensation shall be procured lof 
them, equivalent to the said lasses. 

XIX. The present dehnitive 
treaty of peace is dec lared comme 
to the sublime Ottoman Porte, te 
ally of his Britannic majesty; 4 
the sublime Porte shall be invited te 
transmit its act of accession, as so 
as possible. 

XX. It is agreed, that the Cor 
tracting partics, upon requ 
made by them respectively, or OY 
their ministers, or officers duly a4- 
thorised for that purpose, ons 
bound to deliver up to jusuce pets 


sons accused of murder, forge” 
jraucule* 
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gandulent bankruptcy, committed 
within the jurisdiction of the re- 
quiring party, provided that this 
wallonly be done im cases In WV hich 
toe evidence of the crime shail be 
we, that the laws of the place in 
which the accused person shall be 
diwovered, would have authorised 
we detaining and bringing lim to 
tral, bad theotfence bece committed 
tere. The expences of the arrest 
aod the prosecution shall be detray- 
ed by the party making the requi- 
sition; but this article has no sort of 
tderence to crimes of murdez, 
lorgery, or fraudulent bankruptcy 
committed betore the cenclusion ef 
ts defuitive treaty. 

XI. The contracting parties 
pomie to observe sincerely and 
tathtully al dhe articles contamed 
im the prescul treaty, and will not 
wilet any sort of contravention, 
weet or imdirect, to be made to ut 
by their respective citizens or sub- 
jects; and the said contracting 
pes guarantee, generally and 
reciprocally, all the stipulations of 
be present treaty. 

ANIL. Tae present treaty shall 
be ratified by the contracting par- 
tes, within 30 days, or sooner, if 
powible, and the ratifications shall 
b exchanged, in due ferm, at Paris. 

ln testimony whereof, we, the 
undersigned plenipatentiaries, have 
#gied with our hands, and in virtue 
ut Our respective tull powers, the 
present Gebnitive treaty, and have 
cued it to be sealed with our 
respective seals, ; 

Done at Amiens, the 4th Germi- 

nal, in the year 10, (March 25, 


1802), 


a 

gaed) BONAPARTE, 

Conn a 

vem WALES ER, 
Azara, and 
OCHIMMELPENNINCK. 


’ ? 
eo” Bux APAKTE. 
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Scparate Convention between France 
and the Batavian Republic, expla- 
natory of the isth Article of the 
Definitive Treaty betvcen trance, 
Spain, and Holland, on the on: 
part, ard Great beriain on (ue 
other part. 


The undersigned plenipotentiary 
of the French republic declares, 
conformably to existing stipulations 
between the French and Batavian 
republics, and in virtue of special 
instructions with which he is furnish- 
ed to that effect on the part of his 
yoverament, that it is understood 
that the indenimnity stipulated in 
favour of the house uf Nassau in the 
1th article of the present treaty, 
shall not upon any account, or a 
any manner, be at the charge of the 
Batavian republic 3 the French Po- 
vernoient being guarantee to tuts 
effect towards ihe saul republie. 

The yndersigned plempotentiary 
of the Batavian republic, in the name 
of his government, accepts the above 
declaration, as explanatory of the 
aforesaid 18th article of the defiai- 
tive treaty, signed this day by the 
Plenipoientianes of the four con- 
tracting powers. 

The present act shall be presented 
at the ratification of the gwo te- 
spective governments, aod the ralile 
cations oxchanged in due form, 

Dove at Amiens, 27th March. 


(Signed) J. Bonaearre. 
R. J. SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 


It is agreed that the omission ot 
some titles which may have taken 
place in the present treaty, shall not 
be prejudiciai to the powers oF to 
the persons concerned, 

It as turther ayiced that the 
Laghish and French lioguayes made 
use otil al! bie Cu} les of Lhe present 
treaty sal) nok forms an examp 
which uy be shieged Vi quck G as ‘4 

\G by precescil, 


we 
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recedent, or in any manner pre- 
udice the contracting powers whose 
mace have not been used; and 
that for the future what has been 
observed, and ought to be observed, 
with regard to, and on the part of, 
powers who are in the practic € an¢ 
possession of giving and receiving 
copies of like treaties in any other 
language, shall be conformed with; 
the present treaty having never- 
theless the same force and virtue as 
if the aforesaid practice had been 
therein observed. 





Copy of a circular Letter from the 
Right Hon. Lord Hobart, one of 
his Mapesty’s principal Secretaries 
of State, to the Lords Lieutenants 
Of the several Counties of Scotland, 


Downing-street, April 19, 1802. 
My Lord, 

In consequence of the conclusion 
of the definitive treaty of peace, | 
have received his majesty’s com- 
mands to convey his warmest ac- 
knowledgments to the several ¢ Orps 
of yeomanry and volunteer cavalry, 
and volunteer and associated nie 
fantry >; and to express (oe salislace 
tion with which he contemplates the 
steadiast attachment to the establish- 
ed consttution of the county, and 
the unshaken loyaliy and aticction to 
his person and overnment, by 
which those COrps have been dis- 
tinguished, and the just recollection 
which he shall ever retain of their 
services during a period of unparal- 
leled ditiiculty and danger. 

It is his majesty’s pleasure, that 
your lordship should signify these 
his sentiments to the commanding 
othcers of every establishment of 
yeomany and volunteer cavalry, and 
volunteer and associated infantry, 
within the county of to be 
by them communicated to their 
respective « Orps. 
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In making this COMMUNICaAting tg 
the corps ot volunteer and Associate! 
infantry, your lordship will Particy, 
larly explain, that in declining the 
offers of those which have Proposed 
a continuation of ther SET VICES, 
majesty has acted Upon a firm per 
suasion, that, should CHTCUMStAD EE 
at any luture time render it neces. 
sary tor him to call for them, th 
same principles and sentimens 
which they have already evinced 
will be manitested with equal ardour 
and alacrity in the support of thei 
sovereign, and the detence of the: 
country, 

Your lordship will instruct te 
several Commanding officers toc. 
municate with the officer in the 
command of his majesty’s forces ig 
Scotland, with respect to such a 
ranjgements as may be deemed 
necessary for delivering up ther 
arms and accoutrements at the pened 
of disembodying — the respective 
corps. Any arms and accoutrements 
that may be the property of ind 
duals will be kept im store lor te 
purpose of being re-delivered s 
cace of their being wanted upee ary 
tutte © accauen, 

With regard to the veomanry ant 
volunteer cavalry, there are cncun ’ 
stances connected with that part a 
the volunteer m titulion, which have 
suggested the propriety of the com 
tinuance O.a proporuion, i net be 
whole, of m during peace, but | 
have it in command trom his maes 
distinctly to explain, that he enter 
tains no wish to avail himselt of 
present services of aby pee 
who, under the change of ere 
stances, may be Gesilous ol os 
drawing them ; nor cou! 1 the : 
solution of any COTps be loon % 
as indicating an abatement © 
on the part of indiv! juals, who & : 


consider the object now te be h : : 
quate to the sacrifices to wl co ee 
: la 


have hitherto chearlul 
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In communicating his majesty’s 

wre upon these points to the 
everal corps of yeomanry and 
cavalry within your county, your 
edship can offer no better recom- 
mendation to them, than to adhere 
to that line of conduct by which 
they have deservedly acquired the 
honourable distinction ot being con- 
ddered as not only providing a re- 
eure in cases of serious internal 
commotion and disorder; but as 
lorming an essential part ot the 
defence of the country against a 
iweign enemy i circumstances of 
extraordinary emergency. 

Livel particular pleasure in con- 
veving to your lordship, upon this 
occasion, hts mayesty’s gracious ap- 
probation of the zeal and attention 
with which you have discharged the 
various and important duties, from 
bacto ime, committed to you as 
tas mayest y's lieutenant for the 
county of 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) Hoparr. 





May 18. The following is a list 
o the’ minority in the house of 
weds on the question of the peace : 


Duke of Richmond 

Marquis of Buckingham 

Lord opences 
Grenville 
Carystort 
Carlisle 
Fortescue 
Manstie!d 
Warwick 
Carnarvon 
Minto 
Darlington 
Fitzwilliam 
Radnor 
Cawdor 
Kenyon. 
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CIRCULAR. 
Horse-Guards, July 6, 1802. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you, 
that his majesty has been graciously 
pleased to grant permission to the 
several regiments of his army, which 
served during the late campaign in 
Kyypt, to assume, and wear in their 
colours, a badge, as a distinguished 
mark of his majesty’s royal approba- 
tion, and as a lasting memorial of 
the glory acquired to his majesty’s 
armis, by the zeal, discipline, and 
intrepidity of his troops, in that 
arduous and important campaign. 

His royal highness the commander 
in chief has directed me to make this 
communication to you, in order that 
the regiment under your command 
may avail itself of the honour hereby 
conterred by his majesty ; and Tam 
commanded, at the same time, to 
apprise you, that a pattern of the 
badge, approved by his majesty, is 
lodged at the ofhce of the comptrol- 
lers of army accounts, there to be 
had recourse to, as circumstances 
may require, 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient 
humble servant, 

Hakny Catvert, 

aclj.-gen. 
(A true copy.) 

C3 The badge is a sphinx, with 

the word “ Egypt” over it. 


(Signed) 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


Horse-Guards, June 12, 1802, 

His royal highness the commander 

in chiet directs it to be made known 
to the army, that his majesty has 
been graciously pleased to sigmity 
his royal pleasure, that every ser- 
jeant (whether of the cavalry, foot 
guards, or line) who has _m the 
course of the late war, or may here- 
after, become blind on service, shall 
TUCeIVE 
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receive an allowance of one shilling 
ancl six-pence per diem ; every Cor- 
oral, in the like circumstances, one 
shilling and two-pence per diem ; 
and every drummer and_ private 
man, in the like circumstances, one 
shilling a day, for the remainder of 
their lives. 
It is the commander in chief’s 
leasure that his majesty’s gracious 
tutention, above expressed, shall be 
communicated to the men, and in- 
serted in the orderly book of every 
ceyinent. 
By order of his roval highness the 
commander m chief. 
Hlakawy CaLverr, 
adj.-gen. of the torces. 





Copy of a Letter from the Mayor of 
Coventry to Col. Brownrigg. 


“ Coventry, Aug. 6, 1802. 
«Str, 

«© Colonel Elliott, of the first re- 
giment of dragoon guards (lately 
quartered in this city ), has favoured 
me with copies of letters received at 
the War Othce, from Coventry, 
containing serious complaints against 
Cornets, Addison, and Bracebridge, 
for wanton cruelty, committed by 
several of the privates of the regi- 
ment, whilst under their command, 
on the 22d of July last. It is my 
duty, sir, to state to you, for the 
information of his royal highness the 
commander in chiet, a correet ac- 
count of the transactions alluded to. 

* On the morning of the 22d of 
July, the chairing of Mr. Jefferys 
and ¢ iptain Barlow, the returned 
members for the city, took place. 

‘he hand of the regiment, at the 
request of several ot the principal in- 
habitant s, attended the procession. 

Several of the privates, about 
eixteen ty vumber (unarmed), assist. 
“ed in leading the horses of the band, 


P A 
who conducted themselves ¢) 
out the day in the most orderly and 
praca’ auner Os 
Session entering Spon. 
large mob of sSlenia an a 

. 9 latereg 
ot Mr. Bird and Mr. Moore (the 
unsuecesstul candidates), were .. 
sembled, for the avowed Purpose ¢ 
attacking aud insulung the Nemben, 
The chair ot Mr. Jefferys was son 
surrounded —stones thrown in Tat. 
ous dircctions—-threats, and inp 
cations the most horrid, uttered, and 
at length such acts of riot and vie. 
lence committed, as to induce the 
Mapistrates to request a small de 
tachment of the regiment to be 
readiness, to restore the peace of tie 
city, should it be found necessary 
employ them. An aticmpt was 
made by a mob to dismount one 
the band, which was resented by the 
privates leading the horses, ad 
some blows were struck on bet 
sides. 

‘© Had not this attack been mat 
on the band, not a soldier wow 
have stirred from his post. Th 
must be the transaction alluded te 
the former part of Mr, Maso 
letter, which, he says, the int! 
ants submitted to, 1 was, mre, 
an eye WwW itness to these procec ing 
In the afternoon of the same dara 
great nuniber of the partisans ot 
Birdand Mr. Moore dined togebe 
at Radiord, a small village conte 
ous to, and almost adjoining Core 
try; and m the evening, t™ 
oi\ en out, that a grand amok chaes 
ing was to take place at thes village, 
of a man, who they preichued 
returned the member fot Rawk 
Thi s moc kc hairing took crate 
of course brought toge het 3 vere 
larve number at persons, the - 
violent and disorderly et "a * 
tisans of Mr. Bird and Mr. 
Upwards of one thousand pe 
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attended = the cereinen)s 
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chs aaditli returned from Radford 
Coventry, preceded by two drums 
od two files, insulting and beating 
avery person they met wearing the 
actade of Mr. Jeflerys and captain 
* The malice of this mob 
was particularly aimed at the mili- 
wy. A soldier near the market 
pac was violenily beaten by them, 
own down, and kicked most 
cnelly, On their approaching the 
barracks, the rogue’s march was beat, 
wd several of the privates standing 
dere were altacked and forced into 
te mob, and violently and cruclly 
beaten. Many of the inhabitants 
were aley seriously hurt. This mis- 
dvef was predetermined, as 1 am 
nost credibly informed that the same 
gentleman who gave information to 
te War Office, and who ts a warm 
patian of Mr. Bird and Mr. 
Moore, was heard to say to captain 
Ackland, on the day of the chairing, 
“that those persons who wore the 
eckades in the morning, would not 
wear them in the afternoon.’? The 
habitants became extremely alarm- 
ed at these or lrageous proceedings, 
wd asthe mob was proceeding to- 
wads the street where the nots 
were Most Mantiest in the morning, 
* Magistrate deemed it necessary to 
wleriere, . 
_“ Asmall detachment of the mi- 
hary Was therefore ordere d out, 
~~ the mob instantly dispersed. 
sor Magistrate, who was the most 
— in Sul pressing these riotous 
P  feuings, Was himself assaulted. 
| nes hot heard 0! any serious 
— y appening to any one. It 
7. bi true that some boys re- 
’ re Hows given over the shoulders 
ema ards bute 
“TY One ne: * feached mv ear of 
wended | rson being seriously 
OF even wounded 
« MVe 
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faculty in Coventry that such acci- 
dents really happened. 

“« In justice to the regiment in 

uestion, [beg leave to add, that 
dicing its continuance in Coventry, 
it was remarked for good conduct, 
sobriely, and strict discipline. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) “ J. Mutuis, mayor.” 
** Colonel Brownrigg, Sc.” 


Horse-Guards, Aug. 9, 1862. 
Sia, 

** Lhave had the honour to lay 
before the commander in chief your 
letter of 6th instant, and am direct- 
ed to convey his royal highness’s 
thanks to you for the communig¢ation 
therem made, and to express his 
satisfaction at the good conduct 
which you state to have been ob- 
served by the detachment of the 
king’s dragoons at Coventry on the 
occasion mentionod, and at the in- 
correctness of the report which was 
preferred against it, 

‘« Thave the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 
“© Ronert BROWNRIGG. 
“ To the Worshipful the Mayor of 
Coventry.” 





Letter from the Sheriffs of London to 
the Prince of Wales in consequence 
of their non-attendance at the Man- 
sion House, owing to @ misunder- 
standing between them and the 


Lord Mayor. 


” May it please your royal high- 
ness! deeply as it would grieve us 
to appear wanting in that respect 
and affection so justiy due to your 
royal highness’s person, and your 
ilustrious family, a respect and 
affection we most fervently feel in 
common with every good subject ; 
we consider it a duty we owe our- 
selves, 
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selves, as sherilis of London and 
Middlesex, to account to your royal 
highness for not appearing in our 
places, on your royal highnes»’s con- 
descending to honour the city with 
your august presence at the festivi- 
ties of Laster Monday. When our 
fellow-citizens called us to the high 
office we have now the honour to 
serve, we thought i cur first duty 
and our greatest pride to maintain 
its consequence with splendour while 
we held it; and to retuin it mito 
their hands again, its dignity unsul- 
licd, and its rights unbroken. It 
cannot be necessary to obtrude on 
your royal highness’s attention the 
minute cucumstances where we 
imagined that the lord mayor in- 
tended to sully that dignity, and to 
abridge those rights; but only to 
observe, that we conceived him to 
have abated of that proper respect 


due to the established church of 


England and I{reland in the person 
of our chaplains, who, in_ their 
official capacity, represented it; and, 
in Our OWN persons, to have neglect- 
ed those honours which custom has 
authorised us to expect, which our 
high office entitled us to demand, 
and which, as representing our 
sovereign, it was his duty to pay us, 
We, royal sir, with the whale ¢ivi- 
lized world, have -ceu and deplored 
the fatal effects of those principles, 
which, in another nation, in destroy- 
ing respect, ceremony, and venera- 
tion tor place, office, and rank, had 
nearly destroyed with them aii that 
Was great and good, and thicatened 
to deprive society of its noblest 
blessings. Under this luipression, 


your royal highness will not be sur- 
pnzed that we resented what we 
considered indignity to our station ; 
that we refused to be mere puppets 
in what he presumed to be his 
private pageant ; that we consented 
to sacrifice the unbounded pleasure 
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Wwe ought to have enjoyed, it hes. 
bly receiving, and dutifutly " 
Upon your royal person, to ty fer 
mngs ot public propriety, We 
theretore, that your royal vn 
will not only exercise you: weal 
goodness to pardon ou; 
neglect, but will extend it jp a 
approbation of our Conduct, thay g 
having accepted our bigii othice trug 
the hands ¢# our fellow-enigen: ws 
holding it under the influence oi ger 
gracious sovercifzn, we feel jeros 
of its honours, and defenders of » 
rights. We beg leave to subscrihe 
ourselves, with the greatest dele. 
ence and veneration, your ton! 
highness’s most dutitul, Wost 1o,,, 
and most humble servants, 

Mi , 

(Signed) Rays” Coa St 


His Royal Lizhness’s Answer, 


Gentlemen, 

I am commauded by the princect 
Wales to say, it is mater o & 
leigned concern to his royal pighoes, 
to find his not having had the pee 
sure of meeting you UW the alye 
Monday last was owing to aay a 
conception between you ad te 
lord mayor ; for his royal aighnes 
must lament that a shadow ot di. 
satisiaction to any one should are 
out of a day which will a! ways sand 
most gratefull) distinguished 1 & 
recollection. 1 am directed 3% 
that his royal highness’s regia cat 
not but be the more lively, # 
the circumstance refers to persem® 
p-ominent in official station, a6 © 

rivate Character, a3 you a 
royal highness 1s convinced 
wallst vou accept the expresso - 
his Concern, as apply ing ws ip? 
dividually, and whilst you = 
credit lor perfect sensibility tee 
obliging declarations of attac’ 


ty of be 
, fee) the propriety 
you will teel prop abies 
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gutaining from any allusion to the 
geestion ‘of claims, on which he 
sang hold himself at all entitled to 
a am, gentlemen, 
Your most obedient, 
humble servant, 
Tuomas TYKWHITT. 


Rees ox 





hh —, 


4 Petition of the Booksellers and 
Printers of London and Westnanster, 
presented to the House af Commons 
acting forth, 


That the petitioners have ever 
been willing cheerfully to bear their 
ion in common with the rest 
of his majesty’s subjects towards the 
expences of the state; but they 
bumbly beg leave to represent to 
the house that the additional duty 
mpoed upon printing papers and 
piled board, during the last ses- 
wn of parhament, has greatly 
sfected the trades of printing and 
welling books, and has injured the 
wteredts of the petitioners insomuch, 
bat if it be not repealed, it must 
wiallibly tend to the destruction 
® a trade very beneficial and 
portant to the country ; namely, 
batol printing, selling, and export- 
#¢ books, anc consequently occasion 
‘diminution in the receipt of the 
A} . 
Peouc revenue ; and that this tax is 
Peuliarly oppressive on the peti- 
omens as a trading body, and falls 
Weetly and — upon their capt- 
” and but slowly upon the public 
Sot nase in printing an edi- 
oo — are uncer the 
ews ed i iasing and using 
Puch og “et ip ana duty 7 
stnithus eg tg paid, 
ae ac, ee may be 
i, op yen sale, OF May never 
oe vache they humbly beg 
aude 0 ae eae the house, that 
sat a moderate 
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price, aml to lay upon each copy as 
small a proportion as possible of the 
heavy expence of the copy-right, 
and of the first setting up of the 
press, they are always = to 
print a much larger number of 
copies than can be sold for a con- 
siderable time, and they are thus, 
from this peculiar feature attending 
the production of books, under the 
necessily of paying for héavy stocks 
of printing paper, before a single 
specimen of the manufactured article 
can be produced for sale ; whereas 
the generality of manufacturers are 
exempted from this expensive ne- 
cessity, as they can manufacture 
their articles at such times, and i 
such proportions, as the demand 
may require; and that to diminish 
the ruinous effects of the present 
high prices of paper, and to prevent 
the imcrease of their expensive 
stocks, the petitioners have, in some 
instances, forborne to reprint new 
editions of meritorious works ; and 
have also, in other instances, been 
induced to print much smaller edi- 
tions of books than was formerly 
their practice ; in consequence of 
which the expence of the copy-right, 
and of the first setting up of the 
press being necessarily kai upon a 
smaller number, the separate copies 
have unavoidably been raised in 
their price. It has, however, been 
found, that the consequent advance 
in the price of books to the public 
has greatly diminished their sale, the 
petitioners therefore find no ade- 
quate resource in they own mecns, 
and are compelied to apply to the 
house for relief. And that the 
petitioners are aware that it might 
have been expected they would 
have found relief im the application 
of various new inventions in the 
manufacture of paper which hare 
been proposed to the mublic 3 and 
seme of which have received the 
sancuion 
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sanction of the legislature : but not 
any of these inventions have hither- 
to enabled their conductors and 
proprietors to ofler their paper in a 
state suitable to print books upon, 
ata price which promises to lessen 
the grievance above stated ; and 
that the petitioners are especially 
ealled upon at this time to pray tor 
relief, because they bave recently 
tound that editions of all the best 
and most favourite English authors 
have been printed, and are now 
yrinting in various sizes at Berlin, 
asl, Vhiladelphia, Boston, and 
other cities in Europe and America; 
and as some of those foreign edi- 
tions are offered for sale, at one halt 
of the price at which the same 
books can be printed and sold at a 
very moderate profit by the petiti- 
oners, they are threatened with the 
loss of the export trade to America, 
and tothe European continent espe- 
cially, and to other pasts of the 
world, since, by means of toreign 
vessels from the ports on both sides 
of the Atlantic, the cheap foreign 
editions of English books are, with 
facility, transported to the British 
and other European settlements im 
Asia and the West-Indies ; and that 
as it may be alledged that the petiti- 
oners in their export trade have a 
relief in the drawback of four-fiiths, 
or two-pence per pound weight, 
upon printed books exported, they 
feel it mecumbent upon them. to ob- 
serve, that this reliet 2 macequate, 
and does not enable the pelivoners 
to meet foreign competitors Th 
foreign markets; because the tull 
drawback actually viewed seldom 


amounts to more than one-third of 


the duty, and, upon the whole ex- 
ports, not to one-tenth; because not 
any of the additional advance con- 
sequent upon the new duty 1s drawn 
back ; because not any of {he ad- 
vances upon printing which has 
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manent charge upon witch the . 
nufacturer and stationer put as per. 
manent a profit; and that the pes 
tioners are convinced that the & 
jurious tendency of this tax 9 
Operate nearly as a prohibition « 
every new literary speculation, av 
consequently that the revenue, a 
stead of being beneh 
duty, will ev 
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inpeded, and literature manifestly 
Sominished, and the national genius 


dscou and depressed; and 
that “the petitioners are prepared to 

wethe various allegations above 
vated, if thought necessary, which 
they beg leave to submit to the con- 
Jeration of the house ; and there- 
ete praying tor such relief as to the 
sodem of the house shall appear to 


be expedient. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
President’s Message. 

The following message was de- 
Keered by Mr. Lewis, the presi- 
tents secretary, to the speaker of 
the house, and read by the clerk : 

Dik, December $, 180}. 

The circumstances under which 
we hod ourselves at this place, rei- 
denmg mconvement the mode here- 
tolure practised, of making by per- 
weal address the first Communiva- 
tons between the legislative and 
execuuve branc hes, I have adopted 
that by message, as used on all sub- 
vequent occasion through the session. 
indoing this, L have had principal 
iegard to the convenience of the 
legislature, to the economy of their 
ime, to their relief from the em- 
barrassment of immediate an wers, 
on wbyects not yet fully before them, 
ind tothe benefits thence resulting 
the public affairs. “Trusting that 
a proce lure, founded in those mo- 
hres, will meet their approbation, | 
be leave, thro igh, you, sir, to com- 


ae H cate the ne losed message, W ith 
le te 


wuments ¢ 7 ] , 
ria ts accon panyimy it, to 


onourable the house of repre- 
Tal ° r , rT 
ne wet, ind pray you to accept, 
yarseitand them, the homage 
‘My ligh respect and ¢ Ider 
= I aba Considera- 
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Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and 
of the House of Representatives. 

It is a Circumstance ol sincere gra- 
tification to me, that on meeting the 
great council of the nation, | am 
able to announce to them, on 
grounds of reasonable certainty, 
that the wars and troubles which 
have for so many years attlicted our 
sister nations, have at length come 
to an end, and that the communi- 
cations of peace and commerce are 
once more opening among them. 
Whilst we devoutly return thanks to 
the beneficent Being who has been 
pleased to breathe intothem the spirit 
of conciliation and forgiveness, we 
are bound with peculiar gratitude, 
to be thankful to him that our own 
peace has been preserved through 
so penlous a season, aud ourselves 
permitted quietly to cultivate the 
earth, and to practise and im- 
prove these arts which tend to ins 
crease our comforts. The assur- 
wnces,indeed, of friendly dispositions 
received trom all the powers with 
whom we have principal relations, 
had inspired a confidence that our 
peace with them would not have 
been disturbed. But @ cessation 
of the irregularities which have at- 
flicted the commerce of neutral na- 
tions, and of the writations and inju- 
rics produced by them, cannot but 
add to this confidence; and strength- 
ens, at the same time, the hope 
that wrongs comnutted on unollen- 
ding friends, under a pressure of 
circumstances, will now be review- 
ed with candour, and will be con- 
sidered as founding just claims of 
retribution for the past, and new 
assurance for the future. 

Among our [ndian neighbours 
also a spirit of peace and trends 
ship generally prevails, and I am 
happy to inform you that the cone 
tinued efforts io introduce among 
them the implements, aid the prace 
tice of husbandry, and of the houses 
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hold arts, hare not been without 
success: that they are become more 
and more sensible of the superi- 
ority of this dependance, for cloth- 
img and subsistence, over the pre- 
carious resources of hunting and fish- 
mg: and already we are able to 
announce that, instead of that con- 
stant diminution of their numbers 
produced by their wars and their 
avants, some of them begin to ex- 
perience an increase of population, 
To this state of general peace, 
with which we have been bless- 
ed, only one exception exists. Tri- 
oli, the least considerable of the 
Barbary states, had come forward 
with demands, unfounded either in 
right or in compact, and had per- 
mitted itself to denounce war, on 
our failure to comply before a 
given day. The style of the de- 
mand admitted but one answer. 
J sent a small squadron of frigates 
into the Medtterranean, with as- 
surances to that power of our sin- 
cere desire to remain in peace ; 
but with orders to protect our com- 
merce against the threatened attack. 
The measure was seasonable and 
valutary. The Bey had already de- 
clared war in form. His cruisers 
were out. Two had. arrived at 
Gibraltar, Our commerce in the 
Mediterranean was blockaded ; and 
that of the Atlantic in peril. ‘The 
arrival of our squadron dispelled 
the danger. One of the Tripoli- 
tan crutsers having fallen in’ with 
and engaged the small schooner 
Enterprise, commanded by Licute- 
nant Sterret, which had yone out 
as a tender to our larger vessels, 
was captured, after a heavy slaugh- 
ter of her men, without the loss 
of a single one on our part. The 
bravery exhibited by our citizens 
on that clement will, 1 trust, be 
a testimony to the world, that it 
is not a want of that virtue which 
mukes us seek their peace ; but a 
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conscientious desire to direet 
energics of our nation LO the mul. 


tiplication of the human ra0e, aad 
not to its destruction, Unauthee 
sed by the constitution. »; 

: . DN, Withow 
the sanction of CORTES, to go be. 
yond the line of defence, the re. 
sel being disabled from committ 
further: hostilities, was liberate 
with its crew. The legislature 
will doubtless consider Whether, be 
authorising measures of Offence alw, 
they will place our force on a 
equal footin r with that of its ad. 
versaries. communicate al] gy. 
terial information on. this subject, 
that in the exercise of the imp. 
ant function, confided by the om. 
stitution to the legislature exch. 
sively, their judgment may form 
itself on a knowledge and conse. 
ration of every circumstance ¢ 
weight. 

I wish IT could say that our ¢. 
tuation with all the other Barbary 
states was entirely satisfactory, 
Discovering that some delays bad 
taken place in the performance a 
certain articles stipulated by us, | 
thought it my duty, by immediate 
measures for fulfilling them, teve- 
dicate to ourselves the right of com 
sidering the effect of departure fra 
stipulations on their side, From te 
papers which will be laid beter 
you, you will be enabled to jude 
whether our treaties are regares 
by them as fixing at all the mee 
sure of their demands, or as guar 
ing against the EXCICIse of force, 
our vessels within their power, 
and to consider how farit will k 
safe and expedient to leave ou ® 
fairs with them in their pres 
yosture. : 
I lay before you the result ofthe 
census lately taken ot our pres 
tants, toa ‘contormity with = 
we are toreduce the ensuing 
ot representauvion and taxats 
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of numbers, during the last ten 
years, proceeding in geometrical 
ratio, promises a duplication in little 
more than 22 years. We contem- 
late this rapid growth, and the 
prospect it holds up to Us, not 
with a view to the imyjuries it may 
euble us to do to others in some 
future day, but to the settlement 
of the extensive country sull re- 
maining vacant within our limits, 
the ‘multiplication of men, sus- 


cept ble o! happiness, educated in’ 


» love of order, habituated to 
el government, and valuing its 
{ SSINgs above all price, 

Other circumstances combined 
wih the increase of numbers have 
mduced an augmentation of re- 

que arising from consumption in 
ratio far bevond that of popula- 
tun alone ; and th wough the changes 

joren en relations, now taking 
pace so Hesiratsly for the whole 
world, may for a season, affect this 
branch of revenue, yet, werg)-ing 
a) probabilitie. of expence, as we ‘tl 
uw of income, there ts reasonable 
ground of confidence that we may 
how safely dis spense with all the 
nernal taxes, com iprehe nding cx- 
oes, Stamps, auctions, licences, 
(amfiages, and refined sugars: to 
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wach the postage on new s-papers 
tay be added to facilitate the pro- 
Fes Of information: and that the 
/ aining sources of revenue will 
% | cat to pro. ile for the Sup- 
reo yovernment, to pray the in- 
ets of public debts, and to dis- 
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sure for wars to happen we know 
not when, and which might not, 
perhaps, happen, but from the 
temptations offered by that treasure, 
These vie ws, however, of reduc- 
ing our burthens, are formed on the 
expeciation, that a sensible, and at 
the same time a salutary, reduction 
may take place in our habitual ex- 
pe nditures. For this purpose, those 
of the civil government, the army 
and navy, will need revisal, When 
we consider that this government 1s 
charged with the external and 
mutual relations only of these states; 
that the states themselves have 
principal care of our persons, our 
property, and our reputation ; COn- 
slituting the great held of human 
concerhs, we may well doubt whe- 
ther our organisation is not loo coms 
plicated, too EXPENSIVE 5 whether 
offices and officers have not been 
multiplied unnecessarily, and some- 
times mjuriously to the service they 
were meant to promote. I will cause 
to be laid before you an essay to- 
wards a statement of those who, 
under = employment of various 
kinds, draw money from the trea- 
sury, or from our citizens, Time 
has not permitted a perfect enunie- 
ration, the ramifications of office 
being too multiplied and remote to 
be completely traced ima first trial. 
Among those who are de pen lent 
on executive aiscretion, L have 
begun the reduction ot what was 
deemed unnecessary. The expences 
of diplomatic agency have been con- 
siderably diminished, ‘Uhe inspec- 
tors of internal revenue, who were 
found to obstruct the accountability 
of the institution, have been discon- 
tinued. Several agene ies, created 
by executive authority, on salaries 
fixed by that also, have been sup 
pressed, and should suggest the ex- 
pedicncy of regu ating that power 
by law, so as to ul bject its exercises 
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to lezislative inspection and sanc- 
tion. Other reformations of the 
same kind will be pursued with that 
Caution which 1s requi ite, 1 te- 
moving useless things, not to injure 
what is retained, Rut the great 
mass of public officers ts established 
by law, and theretore by law alone 
ean be abolished. Should the leyis- 
lature think it expedient to pass tits 
rollin review, and to try all its parts 
by public utility, they may be as- 
sured of every aid and lelit wha hy 


execulive information can yiel 1, 
Cons lering the 
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guard, 
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selves also will be guided, by your 
own view, in the Yegis lative | pro- 
Visions respecting them, which may 
from time to time ye necessary. 
They are preserved in_ such cone 
dition, as WC I] the ve eeal , as what- 
ever belon pes to the m, as to be at all 
times re ady for sea on a short warn- 
ng. T Wo othe: 5s are yet to be laid 
up, SO soon as they shall have re- 
cvived the repairs requisite to put 
them alsoin asound condition, As 
a superintcnding office r will be ne- 
yard, hrs dutfes and 
emoluments, hitherto fixed by the 
executive, will be a more proper 
subject tor legis! tion. A communi- 
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tionable what is best now td be done. 
A statement of those commenced 
or projected, of the e ences already 
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meurred, and estimates of thew 


future cost, as far as can be foveseen, 
shall be laid betore you, that you 
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may be enabled to judge whether 
any alteration is necessary in the 
laws re Paes this subject. 
Agriculture, manufactures, com- 
meree, and on navigation, the four 
pillars ot our prosperity, are then 
Tnost thras 1! VAS hen lett most tree to 
individual enterprise. Protection 
from casual embarrassments, how- 
ever, May sometime ; be se wonably 
interposed. if in the coutse of 
your obseivations or inquiries. they 
. (Ul should 
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should appear to need any aid, 
within the limits of our constitutional 
powers, your sense of their import- 
ance is a sufficient assurance they 
will occupy your attention. We 
cannot, indeed, but all feel an 
anxious solicitude for the difficulties 
under which our earrying trade will 
soon be placed. How far it can 
be relieved, otherwise than by time, 
isa subject of important cotsidera- 
tion. 

The judiciary system of the United 


States, and especially that portion of 


it recently erected, will ot course 


present itseli to the contemplation of 


congress; and that they may be 
able to judge of the proportion 
which the institution bears to the 
business it has to perform, I have 
caused to be procured trom the se- 
veral states, and now lav before 
congress, an exact statement oi all 
the causes decided since the first 


establishment of the courts, and cf 


those which were depending when 
additional courts and judges were 
brought in to their aid. 

And while on the judiciary orga- 
nisation it will be worthy your con- 
sideration whether the protection 
of the inestimable institution of juries 
has been extended to ail the cases 
involving the security of our persons 
and property. Their impartial se- 
lection also being essential to their 
Value, we ought iurther to consider 
whether that is suffictently secured 
in those states, where they are 
named by a mars)al depending on 
executive will, or designated by the 
court, or by viicers dependant on 
them. 

I cannot omit recommending a 


revisal of the laws on the subject of 


naturali.ation. Considering the er- 
. 


dinary chances of Jiuman life, a 

denial of citizens}ip under a resi- 
. ee 

dence of It years, is a denial toa 


great proportion of those who ask 
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it; and controls a policy pursued 
. . 7 ‘ 

from their first settlement Maes, 3 
‘ as ani 
of these states, and «ull | 


OCHeVed of e 
Consequence to their Plospenty, r 
And shall we reuse to the yp apy d 
fugitives trom distress, that hovpite é 
lity which the saVayes of the aC Fg e 
ness extended to our fathers arriy ~ ] 
in this land? Shall oppressed ee tt 
nity find no asylum on this glabe) “ 
‘he constitution, indeed, has Wise d. 
provided that, tor admission to ce. th 
tain offices of un portant (rust, & ress ar 
dence shall be required sufficient st 
develope character and design, By m 
might not the general character and an 
capabilities of a citizen be ale) to 
communicated to every one mar of 
fusting a bona fide purpose of en. we 
barking his jue and fortunes per. fo 
manently wit us? with restriction, w! 
perhaps, tu guard against the {ra vel 
dulent usurpation of our flag; « 
abuse waich brings so much e ~ 
barrassment and loss on the genu.re 
citizen, and so much danger to 
nation of being involved in we, E 
that no endeavour should be spared Cal 
to detect and suppress it. 0 
These, tellow-citizens, are Oe pre 
inatters respecting the siate of be Our 
nation, which I have thought ¢! ure 
portance to be submitted 10 Was pov 
consideration at this time. ome Sn 
others of less moment, or pot V6 nea 
ready for communication, wil & we 
the subject of separate mesages se 
I am happy in this opportunity vit 
comuiitting the arduous aliaits © oP 
our government to the coe \ 
wisdoin of the union, 
Nothing shall be wanting 00 >! — 
part to inform, as far asin my Pw" 
the legislative judgment, : 
carry that judgment into ™ 
execution, bhe pru len cat a ‘ nh 
perance of your discussions BE J 
mote, within your own Wa ( 
conciliation W hich somuca " 
: tt and by a 
rational conclusion, ave 1 | tap, 
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amp'e shall enceurage among our 
constituents that progre sive ODI 
sion which is tending to ; unite 
them in object an dinw ill. That all 
dhould be satisfied with any one order 
of things is not to be expected ; but 
] indulge the pi leasing y pe rsuasion 
that the great body of our cruzens 
will cordially concur in honest and 
_— efforts, which have tor 
heir object to preserve the general 
and state governments m their con- 
ditutional form and equilibrium—to 
maintain peace abroad, and order 
and obedience to the laws at home—— 
toestablish principles an | prac LICes 
of administration favourable to the 
aaed liberty and prope rty—and 
to reduce expences to what ts noces- 
war) for the useful purposes ot wO- 


vernment, —_ 
Du. Jerrerson, 


Oe 


hd Consulate ar th. l'nited States 
of America at Lunis, July 25. 
™ The bey ol Tr: poli Hay bage de- 
cared war against the United St: les 
government has sent a flotilla to 
preventthe Regency from injuring 
wrcommerce. Tn consequence we 
we to mlorm the agents of all 
powers at peace with us »that Tripoli 
8 DOW blockaded by the said Ame- 
mean flotilla, and that every shy 
whalever, which shal] attempt Lo 
enter the port, will be treated con- 
ormably to the laws of nati: INS, ap- 
tpplicab! e to such Cases 
(gned) “W)C TaN, 


“ Consul at Tunis.” 


FRENCH PAPERS, 
JANUARY 


; Prefect OY the De} artment of the 
La ne, 


co 


‘ he / / 3 
lo ie bnnabuanute os the 


City yo Lyons. 5 


r oe gare Citize ns, has scare ely 
ap 
, mee you oul ‘hrated the 


ign 
Z of peace, and the he ro, the 
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pacificator of Europe : your wishes 
panted for the moment in which you 
might express to him your gratitude, 
very thing seems to announce that 
that moment is ap proaching, and 
that the first consul wall arrive, pre- 
ceded by the minister for foreign at- 
fairs. and the minister of the interior. 

An extraordinary consulta of the 
Cisalpines is on the point of be- 
ing opened; your city 1s destined to 
receive them. The government of 
a triendly republic is to be organised 
under the auspices of yours, Crtt- 
zens, r collect that you are French- 
mens Frenchmen are hospitable and 
Zencrous, 

You have long presented to the 
Cisalpines the picture of warlike vir- 
tues. chew them now the picture 
ot the peaceful virtues, so that in ad- 
mirnig the splendour of your manu- 
factories, and the actis ity of your in- 
dustry, they may find in you those 
mild Mawvners, those bend quae 
lities that distinguish the French na- 
tion. 

Citizens, can the first consul give 
the city of Lyons a greatcr testi- 
mony ot the atlection he bears it? 
He calls to your bosom the repre- 
sentatives of an allied republic. He 
assembles in the midst of you the 
principal chiets of your governinent, 
Fle is Coming to your city; he will 
know your Wants, ascertain your 
wishes, Consult your interests, and 
] shall be cager lu pommel out to him 
the benefits you expect from his pa- 
te:nal at thority, 


DECREE. 

The counseilor of state, prefect of 
the departinent al the Rhone, cone 
sidering that every thing seems to 
announce the speedy arrival of the 
first consulof the republic at Lyons 
and that in’se memorable a circum- 
stance, it will be fulfilling the wish 
of the inhabitants of that city, to 
give the first consul a reception 
(ii 3) worthy 


a ~ 


od Roast =. 
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worthy of the chief of the govern- transport oiTce has denounced 5 
ment, and contormable to the sen- bim the cond CLO! forty — 
iments of affection and yratutude prisoners ot war, who have 
that are due to him by ail French- nsession by force of the Fe. 
then, decrees, 

Article 1. Gendarmes, or any which Cariicd them from 1 


NV, 


Ld 
flag of truce, the Sin 














‘ ‘ a 
; other armed force of cavalry, shail to Franee, wolieh thes hore j 
be placed at fixed aistances trom at Boul vey doing 1 
. . 1 i ee 
I vons to jarare, on Woe road irom maye on t G. els 
Paris; the same disposition shall Le Without entoring into the de 
made from Lyons to Villefrancne. OL every thing repredbensble j 
2. Atthe approach of the first conduct, and of the influence « | 
consul, the Gendarmes that arethe it may have ypon the fare of 
furthest off from Lyons shail tall French prisoners of war who q P 
> c al ° ' ' ° . 
back with speed froin post to post sill in | mpoand, | inwite ya ’ 
upon Lyons; his arrival shall be make known, with all possible nud P 
“ep ae 
announced by three discharges of  licity, m ail the quarters of your U 
cannon, trict, thai when it shall appeat 
A . hl . . . ‘ 
pe $. At that signal all the public the French prisoners shall have 
+4 functionaries and authorities, in revolted on board the English dags 
ie is grand costume, shall assemble with- of truce, thoy shailbe deprived, wpa 
" out delay at the Palace of Govern- their arris 4. Ol tune 40 tran 
: ment, and proceed trom thence on are promised to them. T author 
» . . 
; the road to Paris to meet the first you acecoraing ly to intict bars pa 
i consul. ment, in the case stated in this 
iy . 
i 4. A triumphal arch shall be ter. 
erected on the stone bridge over (Signed) Decas 
; | : Fea Ve joined 
; which the procession shall pass, to __ — 
gyeturn to the palace of government. 
5. On the day of the entrance of Vilan, J 
the first consul into Lveons, the trie The Commitice of C nnd ’ af 
umphal arch shall be viaminated, as fellow Cur , 
t ’ , ; 5 oe y ' { 
wellas all the houses and buildings, At le pla our rey ; , 
6. The. commissary yeneral of established! On the 200) 
police is invited to take all pro- extraordinary consulta met all . 
per steps, in of ler that the passage and aces pted the consti \ 
} ’ ' ’ j ae 
of the nrst consulin the sticets and acclamation. be liy action, Msi a4 
quays be not obstructed, ana parti- hast prec is pom Or & props the 
cularly that tne concourse OF Cline IM pats nt to se? ther Gesipye at 
do not produce any dasa tious event, creed, was accomp! oy * . t 
Done al Lyons, tie AI Dth Frigiaire, <tan a4 \" 1 h ror it sel 
(December 20.) event the most fortunate 2 m 
TT} . } r } rt] 4 admeralion 
The Counsellor of State. Most wort ‘ my 
, , re’,) i} HC, . , 
(Signed) Narac a '. 
t ‘ leecd Lise . : / . iV 
eee eee — ——E ; nWwMNned (iit ist Ravi 
} 4 : re 
; Jtahan rep Va) 
I te) r yf , VWenis r «J Va ine fo 1 ‘ } yet 
p wie, the 
i bie lf iri cal fs ' . and , i nti wv 
beeh appoit: feu ‘¢ 
: ‘ 1 | - | I> , ' 7 , ven Maial ¥t 
; : warn, ciuzen, trom the French = the excellent cmized wai Pow 


Commissary at London, that the  sidenot. 
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This then is the ene of that pati 


ti ’ an © | I\- 
! yncertamty, Waren tir ‘ 


wmmentand uneasiness mito the 
qurageme!l Lana Ulli l : 


minds OF ailewthius IS GUE PO wdeds 


'.% . rit ' - 
giualion Hved—Lile Prarhrad © HCculh : 
dances WHI h rendered the state ol 
ine provistoi al POVeELI ment oO dithe 
‘ ‘ 


, ‘ ; ro 
cull, will vanish al Ciid 4) phh eel 


of the new OTacr ec { rolistied 

In announcing bo you suc h great 
gn happy events, Wiech could not 
be exp cted, the lhvetiest JOS will 
e! the hearts of the citizens, Gaius 
accomplishing all their wishes: the 
tansparts af the deepest pleasure 
greecue ty an event which ensures 
sot the republic. 

\ 


Lie na! 
Re 
- ; 
SONMAKIVA AUGA-CLARENCE, 


4 , } 
occrelary Gsenerat, 


i fq if ‘) /l thie Zit ch 
’ j ¢ 
a ( ‘ ( og 
' » the Dicton Ratesbon 
ef OU Ciel “airve a die 
‘ i / fal i Eid _ 
>. os 
ia ea ti bude ( (| > 4 4 ) 
Li ' > 
| (anv duty to taf 
© HC aN Mmuiy tO Givorm vou 
tit i . 
Ghoiahivol tic | ial tn Sion 
O an ertraorauiasy Consulta of the 
. } . , 
} par Cullis » ( * KL bsa pine 
te ‘ 
at Lyons. bic treaty of Lue 
viii Ico rated Loe cnistcnce 


but the mention it 


1 fy ‘ ‘ ; } 
44 dC OF if tiedkii Pally Pr anhOoUunce | 


ire gt ay ' . o8 
} POaChin yy CnNistence than the 


““a GeCiaralion Of ats e tablish- 
ent, 

Phe Cix In} > : tts j 
ss a ~—_ repuoiic, occupied 

COMIVE! nd iy pled 
‘me '\ AG Ubibterrupledly hy 
imperial ; ‘rene ; 

rlet and bFreneh armies, had 

tL yet bee 1! 

; YECN abvie to YoVvVenrh sel 
il Was » ft ad - 
“Wasthe duty of ¢ Prenen @ 

me ‘ ; » * ‘ . »” 

arte HAVIN: Oolaimed by 


WELESS OF ' ' ’ 
OMS aris, the treedoa 


that - : 
Country, having made its 


: uC TESPEd te d 
' WOis of { 


Den ley 
' by all the 


He Cuontine nt, tu re pure 
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it to fulhl the first duties which that 
situallon imposes upon a people 
Who are ambitious Of Cchjoying 
them. 

the public veree in lialy, the 
formal wish of the provisional au- 
thormtics, had mo cilerent circum. 
Stahices, EXPresscd tothe first consul 
that the peneral confidence which 
that people had placed in lim was 
such that they unanimously desired 
to receive trom him both the benchit 
of a dchnitive con tnuuion, and that 
of the rst selection oF their mags. 
trates. The first consul wished that 
the accomplishment of the wish of 
that motion 


° { ‘ 9 Se heer > 
principles of its ndependence. bie 


should accord with the 


united the piimeiroal Ciuachs Ob LM, 
4 


ascertained tiicil Opidile his and Lacy 


Pies . . 
SUbthi us ; li is tiouwh tio bidatpee s 
saiaaoae : : , 
aba opiatons tial the comsiiution, 
j ly i m: «@ . 
aha { CHOSE oO} Lis abbehgca tries 


Who are lo govern it, have resuited, 
republic 
ye 

has felt that the tanquiliay ol 
Poronme as connected with that of 
stuiecs thal form part 
of it. Atcer having devoted all its 
efforts to the ¢ muimating a war 


each Of the 


Which had so iOlygr Ge wiated it, 
they deare that .he influence of 
their widom should extinguish, in 
the bosom of ai the nations which 
are om We pucre ol thei al- 
lance, every pineiple ot distrust, 
unceftainty, and agiation, The 
wisest cilizens, of the Italian re- 
pulsic, reilecung upon the diver- 
sily of the elements that tori the 
ayereyate ofit, ca ily pel suaded the 
Jiaw-ciuzens that 


Whole of their fe 
rivalships, pretensions, and = old 
hatred, il they were not repressed by 
an ascehan C4 a tranger,and above 
all, “Upelion i Gib Laie pds sods tial 
must be produced by them, could 
not tail iO vive birth to ciusorders Ca- 
pat le of lijuring (he tranquillity of 
ltalv, and, madeed, ot Lurope. It as 
Wn {1 * jlist Hii pteoobon Of U.cse seCie 
(ii +) liments, 
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timents, that they have comprised 
and conceived it to be their duty to 
represent to the first consul that their 
country, in the first period of its 
Organisation, ought to be assured of 
the maintenance of its indepen- 
dence, enlightened with respect to 
the cangers inseparable trom its out- 
set in the political career, and wisely 
directed in the choice of means to 
preserve itself from all the attempts 
that might be made against its ex- 
ternal security and the consistency 
of the mstitutions it has founded. 

Such, citizen, are the resultot the 
convocationo! on extraordinary con- 
sulta of the It lion republic at Lyons, 
Lentreat you io make Known to the 
government with which you reside 
the potihcation | have the honour to 
transmit to you. IT doubt not that 
they wil! sec a new prool ot the 
desire which incessant!y animates 
the government of the republic to 
consolidate, by all the means in 
their power, the general tranquillity 
of Europe, and to give a durable 
guarantee tothe relations that unite 
the different states. 

(Signed) 
CH. Mau. TaArreyRANp. 


we eee Cte -_-—— oo - - - -_-——- 


Fouche, Minister of Gencral Police, 
to the Prefect of Lours. 

I have poinied out to you, citizen 
prefect, in several letters, the con- 
duct you ought to adopt relative to 
the persons suspected of emigiation. 

i have irequently recommended 
to you to be severe in the vigilance 
you ought to exercise with respect to 
them, to remind them = that) their 
condiion in the republie depends 


upon the wisdom or imprucence of 


their behaviour: /e¢ them be well 
aware that the coca’ will of their fel- 
los citizens is to them a necessar y CON- 
Geilie } of the 00d wil of f' c 20% CVj- 


one 
, Heese 
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I have made you feel the . 
silty of not permitti Pipes 
sity of Not permitting, with Tespecy 

1 
. eee ° ‘ots sf 
imbecility, or favour, which ps 
atlord them the dangerous ten 7 
e . a ° « 
tion of departing from the 
modesty, and Of forgetting 1! ™ 
that gralitude and their Vaths 
pose upon them. : 

Phe successive recommenda 
far from being a rigour, are tre 
benefits, tor their Object is to 
serve those suspected of emigrary 

ee ; 
from the danyers to which thes 
would expose themselves, by 
ceiving themselve, with respec 
their situation, and the view 5 of » 
vernment. . 

My tstructions Upon this object 
have always been sufficient! prec , 


; 


Paths 


t toe 
sul 


tivw 


to rencer it necessary for me toad 
any thing at pres nt; but it i 
proved that it ts not useless lo repeat 
then. 

1 remind you, then, citizen pre. 
fect, that you are responsible | 
those under your administration, te 
every tatal event of whicha Cul 
ble Complaisance lor any ope s 
pected of emigration may be us 
cause or the pretext. 
You are responsible tor all me 


] 


sures of severity which you force 
me lo adopt towards SOME SUSpe™ G 
of emigration who are under yo 
supern tendanee, 

It depends upon you to guarantee 
to them the fruits of the gene 
of government, or Lo expose thea 
new  mistortunes—marntain ¥ 
firmness the rigour of the ws It 
lating tothem. | | 

Assure protection, salely, 
peace to all who piove, by 
conduct, that they have . re 
of their real situation — Port 0 
me all those who, abused by i4 ‘ 
hope of impunity, al @ 
either trouble or unease Forge 








ae 


ene. ] P U B L J Cc 
Forget not that all the vo 
of emigation W ho have been erases 
continue to be under your superin- 
tendance, as well as those whose 
egw bas not been dect led, but whose 
return has been at ithorised. 
(Si med) Foucue. 


PROCLAMATION. 


. } ° ; \ Divs I, , 
The Consuls of the Republic toa tre 


fren } 
eres . 
FRENCHMEN, 


From the bosom of a revolutiyn, 
inspit ed by the love of the country, 
burst forth at once im the midst of 
you religious Caissenuions, which be- 
ame the scourge of your families, 
te purse OF 1laCuons, and the hope 
@ vour foes. 

4 seriseless polr V attempted {oO 

fe them under the wree ks ot altars 
ad the rains of Religion herself, 
Atthe vowe ol th: il pe hae \ those pio is 
wlemnities ceased in which citi- 
rns called each other by the sweet 
haae oi brothers, an lacknow ledged 
themselves all equal, under the 
hand of the God that had created 

m; the dving, alone with grict, 

) longer heard that consol: Ory 
voce Which summonsChiristians to a 
ater lite; and God himself seemed 
evied trom nature. 

Bul the public Consciousness, but 
Heeentiment of the iden ndence of 

MOMS aloe, and SOO, mistect by 
be denies Without, tiie tl ( <plosion 
‘Ted ravage nd have, k mito our 
“Partments, Frenchmen forgot Giat 
*Y were Frenc! men, and became 

‘astruments of lorciyn hate. 


{ ) i ° 
ny he other Nand, DASSTOUS let 


fing 


'Y Without ho; 


‘ ' 
, bi 


g united to ¢ arry disorder 
‘Ay Into society, 


»* Moraiily Without support, 
' i 


pe mm futuaty, 
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To stop that disorder, it was ne- 


cessary torefx Religion an her basis, 


and this could not be done but by 
measures acknowledged by Religion 
hersell. 

it was to the sovereign pontiffthat 
the example of ages and reason com- 
manded recourse to be had, to ap- 
proximate opinions, and to conciliate 
heats, 

Che head of the church has 
weighed, in his wisdom, and the in- 
terest ol the church, the propositions 
which the interest of the state dic- 
tated; lis voice was heard by the 
pastors; what he approves, the yo- 
vernment have consented to, and 
the legislators have made it a law 
of the republic 

Thus disappear all the clements 
of discord; thus vanish all the seru- 
} es which mi urlit alarm « ONSCICNCES, 


and all the obstacles which ul-wall 


night oppose to the return of inter- 
ni iI pea 

Ministe rs of religion, of peace, let 
the deepe st oblivion Cover your dis- 
sentions, vour miseries, and your 
faults: let the religion that unites 
you, bind you all in the same ties, in 


tndissoluble ties, to the interests of 


the country. 

kxert for her all the strength and 
ascendency whieh yaur ministry 
give you ovel the mind : let your 
lessons and your examples form the 
young citizens to the love of our Ine 
stituuions 5 lor spect and attachment 
to the tutelary authortie, which 
have been created to protect them 5 
let them learn trom you, that the 


(sod ot i ace 18 also ihe Grod of 


Armics, and that he thts with those 
who defend the independence and 
treedom of France. 

Citizens, who profess the Pro- 
testant religions, the law has ex- 
tended her solicitude equally to you, 
Let that morality common to all 
Christians, 


Sy 2.“ 
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Christians, that morality so holy, sO 
pure, so fratern i, unite them all he 
the same love for the couatry, the 
came respect for us law s, the same 
atiecCliOn tor all Liid members oO] lie 
peat faintly. 

Let the contests respecliaig aoc 
trine never iyure the: sentiments 
which geligion mepwes and com. 
mands, 

Frenchmen '—be all united tor 
the Zoo fof the country, and of hu- 
mainity! Let that relrgion which lias 
civilised Europe be again the Ue 
that binds the am! abitants of it - and 
het the virtues at re C)A1PCS be eve r 
asso jated to the ails that slami- 
pate us. 

bie First Consul, 

(Sipmped) Bonararter. 
Given at Par , at the Palace of 

Clovernment, the 27th Germinal, 

( \pral 17) yeai tOof the bicnch 

repabiic, 


ACTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


] fract from list 1? / } or thre Deli- 


beret! iWon OCouncel f Slate. 
Siulitug of the /o! Mscrnnral April 1G-) 


Phe council o tate, altel Wing 
discussed the plan of the act of am- 
nesty referred to them bv the con- 
suis, and the tenor ot which is as 
follows: 

The consuls of the republi 
the report ot the ministers, the coun- 
ceil oof state: having been heard, 


« ran « 


eu i cS. 

Ant. I. Amnesty do toy 
, : 
t fact Of ecnieration to every mit. 
vidual Vilar | accused O it nel 1S 

‘ ‘» sede 

5 | , | fy , ] 
Hot ae! ssbLiNGQUY ¢€ tsc'al, 


’ ,*% Y Pie . 
AiG THIN AAS 


Il. Such Of the 


Woo ale wot a r rahe P spall be IC- 
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bem of a proces VE rbal, which they 
hall have drawn up relative to 
mem, Alter having seen this ac- 

at. the minister shall cause to be 
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bcaie Ol amnesty, which ve shall 
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the number 
500 ot whom 


grants; nevertheless 
shall not-exceed 1OOO, 
shall of necessity be named in the 
course of the year 10, 

XH. The emigrants who have the 
benefit the amnesty, as well as 
those who have been struck out or 
arrcte 
Vende- 


of 


definitively erased since the 
of the 
maire, year 9 (Oct. 20, 1801), shall 
bs, for ten years, under the special 
supenntendase of the government, 
tiie aay the erasure 
of the certificate of ame 


consuls ot the 7} th 


dating trom ot 
or delivery 
westy. 
X11. 
deem it 
dividuals 
iniendance, 1 


vill, af at 


Upon ble 


The government ‘ 
Nece 
under toe 


Sury, Liaipose 
Peenil supers 
he ob galion ol ree 
of 


q)] Mien 


moving trom ther sual place 
ne 


sacle nee to the cist 


tobey may even removed to 








gl ater adwstance, tl Circumstances Ce 
quire it; bat a te latter case, the 
removal shall not be pronouty ed ull 
after the council of state has been 


heard. 

MdV. After the expiration of the 
ten ycars of supertitendance, all the 
individuals agamst whom Govern- 
ment shall not have been obliged to 
mentioned in 
shall isc lO 


PerIMMten dance 5 


recur to the measures 
the preceamy aruicle, 


be under the said su 


it may extend to the Ife of those 
again t whom | Ose Mcasu&res shall 
have been decmed necessary. 


XV, 
der the 
the 


over, all then 


Lhe individuals placed un- 
special supermtcndance ot 
government’ shall enjoy, more- 


riglits of ciuuzens. 





TITLE THE SECOND, 

Di spPositions re latir elo Property. 
X\ ]. The individuals who have 
the bencht Ol the present amnesty 
shall not, m any case and under any 
pretence, attack the shares of pre- 
Css or other acts 
and 


successyon, Succ uh, 
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and arangements entered into be- 
tween the republic and private per- 
suns before the present amnesty, 

XVII. Such of their property as 
is still in the hands of the nation 
(other than woods and forests de- 
clared inalienable by the law ot 
the 2d Nivose, year 4, immove- 
able property applied to a public 
service, rights, or pretended rights 
of property upon the great cana's 
of navigation, demands which ma 
belong to them 1n the public tunds, 
and the extinction of which was 
vperated at the moment in which 
the republic was seized of their 
property, existing rights and debts) 
shall be restored to them without 
restitution of the produce which, 
contormably to the arréte of the 
29th Messidor, vear 8, is to bee 
long tothe republic, to the day of 
the delivery ot the certificate of 
amnesty to them, 

XVIIf. The ministers are charg- 
ed, each in what concerns him, 
with the execution of the present 
arrele. On account of the im- 
partance of the dispositions con- 
tained in this act, considering that 
at will become by the approbation 
of the senate, a solemn contirma- 
tion of the principles of social or- 
der consecrated by the constitution, 
ot which the senate is the con- 


servator; the council of state is of 


opinion that thr act be presented 
to the senate, m order that it may 
become the matter of a senatus 
consulte. 
A true copy. 
Secretary General of the 
Council of State. 
(Signed) J. G. Locre. 
Approved 4 Floreal, Year 10 (24th 
April.) 
The First Consul, 


(Signed) Bonararre. 


PAPERS to. 
Extract from the Resisters 


| Of the Del 
berations of the Coun ‘ 


“Ul Of State. 
Sitting of the 16th Therinidor (uh 
‘ 
August), 
= - P . 
Projet of the Organic Senatus Connalie 
uy the Constitution. 


TITLE THE FIRST, 

Arr. I, very JUTIsdiction of jy 
tice of peace ts to have an assem 
of canton, 

II. Every communal arrondise. 
ment or district of subprefecture , 
to have an electoral college ot artop. 
dissement, 

Il. Every department is t 
have an electoral college of depart. 
ment. 


Diy 


TITLE THE SECOND. 
Of Assemblies of Canton. 

IV. The assembly of canton is 
to be compose: ol all the citizens 
domiciliated within the canton, and 
who are there inscribed upon the 
communal list of the distzet. Da- 
ting trom the epoch, when, accord. 
ing to the terms of the constitution, 
the communal list ought to be re. 
newed; the assemb!y of canton shall 
be composed of all the citizens do 
miciliated within the canton, and 
who there enjoy the rights of citizen, 
V. The first consul nominates the 
president ot the assembly of canton, 
His functions shall last five vears. 
He may be indefinitely reappeintet, 
He is w be assisted by lour scfulie 
neers, of whom two shall be the 
oldest, and the two others the great- 
est in influence of the citizens hav 
ing aright to vote in the assembly 
of canton. The president and lout 
scrutineers nominate the secretary. 
Vi. The assembly of canton Ge 
Vides itsel! into sections, for the pat 
ose of performing the functions 
which belong to it. Upon the firs 
convocation of each assembly, t <3 
ganisation and forms will de Geter 


nuit 





onal 
Opa 


INET 


~ 
Wn 





nined by 3 regulation emanating 


rom amen 
TIL The president of the assem- 


bly @ canton nominates the pre- 
sent of sections. : 

Their functions end with each 
ectonal assembly. They are as- 
eged, each, with two scrutineers, 
whem one is the oldest, and the 
wher of the greatest influence of the 
cugens having a right to vote with- 
ms the section. 

Mill The assembly of canton 

coposes two citizens, trom whom 
oe frst consul chuses the justice of 
ve peace ot the ¢ canton. It also pro- 
nows (WO CILIZENS tor every vacant 
pace of deputy : 

iX. The justices of peace and 
their deputies are appoinied for ten 
years. 

YX. Inthe citigs of 5000 souls the 
awimbly of canton presents two 
cuzens for each place in the miu- 
nepalcouncil, In the cues where 
tere will be several 
neace, or several assemblies of can- 
te, each assembly shall present, in 
ike manner, two citizens tor each 
pace in the municipal council. 
Al. The members of the muni- 
epal councils are taken by each 
awsembly of Canton ' 
persons of the first) consideia- 
tm of the canton. This list shall 


w made and printed by order of 


fhe ° 
\ 


Cae a 
1. The m inicipal councils shall 
te ened, one half every ten 

XIII, The first consul chuces the 

“ayors and assistants in the mu- 

pal councils, Th ley are to Con- 

Chive years in p! ace——they 
chore n. 

tiv. Phe as 


assembly of 
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WDprosed, 


ciuzens of which at us 


justices of 


from a list of 
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XV. It nominatesto the electo- 
ral college of department, from a 
list hereinafter mentioned, the num- 
ber of members Assigned to it, 

XVI. The members of the elee- 
toral colleges must be domiciliated 
within the respective districts and 
departinents, 

XVII. The government con- 
venes the assemblies of canton, fixes 
the time of their duration, and the 
object of their meeting. 


TITLE THE THIRD. 


The Electoral Colle ges, 

XVIII. The elec toral colleges 
of district have a member for every 
five hundred inhabitants domicilt- 
ated within the district. The num- 
ber of members cannot, however, 
exceed two hundred, nor be under 
one hundred and twenty. 

XIX. The electoral colleges of 
department have amember for every 
thousand inhabitants domiciliated 
within the department, and these 
members cannot, however, exceed 
300, or be under 200. 

XX. The members of the electo- 
ral colleges are for life. 

XXI. Ifa member ofan electoral 
college be denounced to govern- 
ment as having done any act con- 
trary to honour or the interest of the 
country, the government invites the 
college to declare its will. No 
number under three-fourths of the 

votes shal! deprive ihe denounced 
member of his pla ein the college. 

XXII. A place is lost in the elec- 
toral colleges for the same causes 
that deprive a person of the right of 

citizen. It is also forfeited without 
any le vitimate obstrucuon, by hon- 
attendance at three successive meet- 
Ings. 

XXII. The fi 
the presidents oi 
for each session, 

The president alone has the po- 

lice 


rst consul appoints 
lleges 


clectora!l ‘co 
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lice of the electoral college, after it 
is assembled.’ 

XXIV. The electoral colleges 
appoiit-tor each session two scruli- 
neers and a secretary. 

XXV. For the purpose of the for- 
mation of eectoral colleges of de- 
partments, there shall be prepared 
in every department, under the di- 
rection of the minister of finance, a 
list-of 600 of the citizens, who 
stand highest inthe rolls of con- 
tributions, landed chattel, and sump- 
tuary, and upon the roll of patents. 

‘To the amount of the contribu- 
tion in the domicile of the depart- 
ment, may be added that which 
the party, pays i) the other parts 
of the territory of brance, Of its 
colonies, 

This list shall be printed. 

XXVI. The assembly of canton 
shall take from this list the mem- 
bers which it ts to appoint to the 
electoral college of the dk partment. 

XXVIL. Whe first consul may 
add to the electoral colleges of dis- 
trict ten members, chosen from the 


, : ; 
citizens belonging to the legion of 


honour, or who have rendered ser 
VICES, 

He may add to every electoral 
college of department tw ently citl- 
zens, of whom ten shall be taken 
from the thirty of the 
department, and 
the ten others either trom the mem- 
bers of the legion of honour, or 
@uzens who have 
VICCS, 

Hie GS pot confined tor these no- 
minavions to any fixed perod in 
point of time. — 

NXVIIL. The electoral colleges 
of distriet present to the first « 1}- 
sul twociiizens domicibatcd with- 
in the district for every vacant 
place in the ceuncil of 
One atleast of these citizens ou rht 


to be Becessarily chosen trum with- 


rst Cconsl- 


= ! 
Geration mm tie 


T¢ ndere d SCl- 


district. 
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out the electoral college ti 
sents him, ‘3, 

The councils of district are in 
be renewed, a third at 9 *. 
every five years. ) 

XXEX. The clectoy al collec. 
of district present to every A 
ting two citizens to make nan w 
the list’ from which the member 
of the tribunate are to be chow 

One at least ‘of these Cite 
should be necessarily chown 4 
without the electoral college qh 
presents him. 

Both may be taken from witha 
the department. 

XXX. The electoral colleg ca 
department presentt the frsteans 
two domiciliated within the depare 
ment tor every vacant place i 


iat pe. 


council general of de partment. 

One ot these CIUZENS, 
must be necessarily taken trom s 
out the electoral college that present 
him. 

The councils general of depat- 
ment are to be renewed bya t 
every five years, 

XXXII. The electoral colleges 
department present to every meet. 
ing two citizens to form the lst f 
which are to be appon ted the men- 
bers of the senate. One at leat 
must be necessarily taken from wil 
out the college, that presents 
and both may be taken from wiles 
the department. 

They must be of the age 2 

ERE -ee ee poured OF Le 
POSsess the qualities requiree 0 
constitution. . ) 

XXXIL. The electoral colleges % 
department and district pre" 
cach of them, two citizens Hom 
‘ated within the department, © ore 
the Irst trom which 
- of the deputation to 
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There must be here three times 
ny different candidates upon 
ry the union of the 
tol al< ollege S 


gi; ma 
tbe List formed 
eresenialions ol the c let 
of department and disirict, as there 
ae pere vacant pl. aces. 

YXXUL. The same person may 
sber of a council of Com- 
oe, and of an electoral colle ge of 
Estict or department. 

A person cannot he at the same 
ime member ot a college of dis- 
viet, and of a college of depart- 


wis*s 


“ 


t " 


XXXIV. The members of the 
lvislative body and tribunate, 
innot assist at ‘the sit wg! of the 
eectoral college, of which thes will 
nake part. All a other pablie 
tuctionaries have a right to assist 
and vole at them. 

XXXV. No assembly of canton 
all proceed to the nor Mn : nol 
the places belo: Bing toitinan elec. 
toral college until these hot are 
reduced totwothiras. 

XXXVI. The clcetoral colleges 
cannot assemble but by virtue of an 
Kt of convocation issued by govern- 
went, and in the place appointed 

them. 

They cannot occupy themselves 
with any Operations exc ept those 
¢ which the y are convened, nor 
ntnue their sitting ; beyon d the 

e fixed by the act of Convoca- 


If the ma — 

Ht they exceed these lim lis, the 
gn nme: it has ary cht tu dissolve 
Oem, 


XXXV II. The electoral college 5 
can neither, cizrectly nor indirectly, 
n Jer any pretext whaicy ‘er, Corres- 
pond betwee ‘n themselves 
Pemdiut The dis bution of an 

oral body operates the renewal 
all its members. 


TITLE THE FOURTH. 


ww 
Of the Cons uls. 


At. XXXIX. The consuls are for 


bie, 


. 
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They are members of the senate 
and president. 

XL. The second and third con- 
sls are named by the senate upon 
the presentation of the first. 

XLII. On that account, when one 
of the two places becomes vacant, 
the first consul presents to the se- 
nate a first person; if he be not 
named he presents a second; af 
the second be not accepted, he pre- 
sents a third, who is of necessity 
named, 

XLIL When the first \ consul 
thinks it necessary he presents a ci- 
tizen to succeed him atter his death, 
in the forms mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article. 

XLII The ciuzen named to suc- 
ceed the first consul, takes an oath to 
the repablhe, before the first consul, 
ascisted by the second and third con- 
suls, in DEEsE nee ol the senate, the 
ministers, the council of state, the 
levislative body, the (ribunate, the 
tribunal of cassation,the archbishops, 
bishops, presidents of tribunals of 
appeal, presidents of clectoral col- 
loves, presidents of assemblies of 
grand otheers of the legion 


twenty- 


cantons, 
of honour, and ' ’ 
four principal cities of the re- 
public, 

The secretary of state draws up 
the minute of the taking ot the 
oath. 

XLIV. The oath ts as follows: 

‘«* | swear to maintain the coitsti- 
tution, to respect the ape oe of 
conscience, to oppose the cturn ol 
feutlal institutions, never to make 
war but for the defence and whats ot 
the republic, and to employ the 
power with which ] shall be in- 
vesied only for the happiness of Wie 
people from whom and tor whom I 


mayors of 


shall have rece ived it.’ 

XLV. Atter the taking of the 
oath he takes his seat in the se- 
nate, immediately after the thind 


XLVI. 


consul, 
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XLVI. The first consul may de- 
posit in the archives of the gover>n- 
ment, his wish upon the nomination 
of his successor to be presented to 
the senate alter his death, 

XLVI. In that case he summons 
the second and third consuls, the 
ministers and presidents of the sec- 
tions of the council of state. 

In their presence, he delivers to 
the secretary of state the paper, 
sealed with his seal, in which his 
wish is declared, That paper is 
subscribed by all those who are 
present at the act. 

The secretary of state deposits it 
in the archives of the government in 
the presence of ihe ministers and 
presidents of the sections of the 
council of state. 

XLVIII. The first consul may 
withdraw the deposit upon observing 
the formalities prescribed in the pre- 
ceding article, 

XLIX. Atier the death of the 
first consul, if his wish remains 
deposited, the paper that con- 
tains it is withdrawn from the ar- 
chives of government by the minis- 


ters and president of the sections of 


the council) of state; the integrity and 
identity of itare recognised in the 
presence of the second and third 
consuls. Itts addressed to the se- 
nate by a message from govern- 
ment with the transmission of the 
minutes, ascertamimyg the deposit- 


ing, the identity and integrity of 


it. 

L. If the person presented by the 
first consul is not named, the se- 
cond and third consuls present each 
one; in case of non-nomination, 
they present each another, and 
one of the two ts necessarily named, 

LI. If the first consul jias not left 
any presentation, the second and 
third consuls make their separate 
presentations, a first, a second; and 
uw neither the one nor the other 


PAPE R S. 1am} 

Ve} 
are appointed, a third. The 
nate appoints hecessarly from “4 
third. . " 

LI [. In all CASCs, the P 
and nomination shall be 
in the 2-4 hours alter the 
first consul. 

LIT. The law fixes for the 


of each first consul the 


CSC Natinns 
completed 
death of ihe 


live 
Stale of 
the expence + ot the govetnment, 


TITLE THE FIFTH. 
Of the Senate. 

LIV. The senate regulates 
organic scnatus consultum: 

l. The constitution of the ¢ 
lonies. 

2. Every thing that has not heen 
forescen by the Constitution, and 
which is hecessary to its progress, 

3. They explain the articles of 
the constitution which gave rise to 
different: interpretations, 

LV. The senate, by acts intitled 
scnatus consulta: 

1. Suspends for five years the 
function of the jurors in the de- 
partments in which that measures 
hecessary, 

2, Declares, when circumstances 
require it, departments out of the 
constitution. 

3. Determines the time in whic 
individuals arrested in virtue of the 
46th article of the constitution are 
to be carried before the tribunals, 
when thev have not been in the tea 


by an 


days alter their arrest. 

4. Annals the jadgments of « 
and criminal tribunals, when Gey 
attack the safety of the state, 

5. Dissolves the legislative body 
and tribunate. 

6. Names the consuls, 

LVI. The organic senatus co 
sulta, and senatus consulta are a 
cusced by the senate, upon the im 
fiative of the government. 
Hority 1s suficent ron 
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rates of the members present for 
gn organic senatus consultum, 

mint The plans of senatus Con- 
gum, adopted in consequence of 
the SHth and 55th articles, are 
dscussed in a privy council, consist- 
Wy of the consuls, two ministers, 
(wo senators, two counsellors of 
date, and two grand officers of the 

in of honour. 

The first consul points out at each 

holding of a privy council, the nem- 
bers who afe to compose the privy 
council, 
LVIII. The first consul ratifies 
treati¢s of peace and alhance, after 
having taken the advice of the privy 
council, 

Belore the promulgation of them, 
le acqaaints the senate with them. 

LIX. The act of the nomination 
of amember of the legislative body, 
oa the tribunate, and of the tri- 
bunal of Cassation, ts entitled ar- 
rele, 

LX. The acts of the senate rela- 
Wwe tg its police, and to its inter- 
tal administration, are entitled deli- 
berations, 

LXI. In the course of the year 11 
he appointment of fourteen citizens 
wall be proceeded upon, to com- 
pete the number of eighty senators, 
ted by the 15th article of the con- 
Sttution, 

This nomination shall be made by 
he senate upon the presentation of 
be first consul, who, for such pre- 
entation, shall select three persons 
fom the list of citizens drawn up by 
Ne electoral colleges. — 

LIL. The members of the grand 
Tuncil of the legion of honougare 
an of the senate, whatever be 


e. 
LYIUL The first consul may he- 
es — the senate, with- 
the ity lous presentation by 
toral colleges of the depait- 


Pent, , es * ad ° . 
— distinguished for 
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their services and talents, on con- 
dition, nevertheless, that they shall 
be of the age required by the con- 
stitution, and that the number of 
senators shall not, in any case, ex- 
ceed 120, 

LXIV. The senators may be con- 
suls, ministers, members of the le- 
gion of honour, inspectors of pub- 
lic instruetion, and employed in 
extraordinary and temporary mis- 
sions. 

LXV. The senate names every 
year two of its members to perform 
the functions of secretaries. 

LXVI. ‘Phe ministers sit in the 
senate, but without any delibe- 
rative voice, unless they be sena- 
tors. 


TITLE THE SIXTH. 


Of the Counsellors of State. 

LXVif. ‘The counsellors 
never exceed filly in number, 

LXVHIL. The council of state is 
divided into sections. 

LXIX. The ministers take rank, 
sitting, and deliberative voice, in the 
council of state, 


shall 


TITLE THE SEVENTH. 
ofr the Legislative Body. 

LXX. Each department shall 
have, in the legislative body, a nutne 
ber of members proportioned to the 
ex.entoft its population, contormably 
to the annexed table. 

L.XXI. All the members of the 
legisiative body, belonging to the 
same d-putation, are named at once, 

LXXII. The departments of the 
republic are divided into five serics, 
contorntably to the annexed table. 

LXXIIL. The present deputies 
are classed in the five series, 

LXXIV. They shall be renewed 
in the year to which the series shall 
belong, in which shall be placed the 
department to which they shall have 
been attached. 


(1) LXXV. 
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LXXV. Nevertheless, the de- 
pulies that have been appointed in 
the year 10, shall complete their five 

ears, 

LXXVI. The government con- 
vokes, adjourns, and prorogues the 
legistative body. 


TITLE THE EIGHTH. 
Of the Tribuaay. 


LXXVII. Dating from the year 
13, the tribunate shall be reduced to 
filty members. 

Half of the fifty shall go out every 
three - ears: until that reduction be 
made, the members going out shall 
not be rephaced. 

The tibunate divides itself into 
sections, 

LXXVIIT. The legislative bod 
and the tribunate are renewed tn all 
their members, when the senate has 
pronounced the dissolution of those 
bodies. 

TITLE THE NINTH. 


LXXIX, There is a grand judge, 
minister of justice. 

LXAXX. He has a distinguished 
place in the senate and the council 
of state. 

LXXXI. He presides over the 
tribuna! of cassation, and the tri- 
bunals of appeal, when government 
deem it proper, 

LXXXIL. He has over the tri- 
bunais, the justices of peace, and the 
members that compose them, the 
right of superintending and censuring 
them. 

LXXXIIL. The tribunal of cassa- 
tion, when he presides over it, has 
the right of censure and discipline 
over the tribunals of appeal and 
the crimmal tribunals; it may, tor 
Weighty causes, suspend the judges 
from their functions, summon them 
be'ore the grand judge to give an 
account of their conduct. 
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LXXXIV. The tribunals of, 
have the right of superint 
over the civil a ig their ¢: 
tnet, and the civil tribunals oaks 
Justices of peace of their arrondige. 
nent. 

LXXXV. The commisary o 
government to the tribunal of cag. 
tion, superintends the commissrie, 


to the tribunals of appeal, and the 


criminal tribunals, 

The commissaries to the tribunal, 
of appeal superintend the comimisss. 
ries to the tribunals of the fre 
species, 

LXXAXVI. The members of the 
tribunal of cassation are named by 
the senate Upon the presentation of 
the first consul, 

The first consul presents three 
persons for cach vacant place, 


TITLE THE TENTH, 
Richt of Pardon. 


LXXXVII. The first consul bas 
the right of granting pardon, He 
exercises it alter having heard a 
privy council, consisting of the grand 
judge, two ministers, two senalors, 
two councillors of state, and two 
meinbers of the tribunal of cassaton, 

The council of state, alier having, 
upon the transmission from the com 
suls, discussed the above pian, ap 
proves it, and decrees, that it sha 
be presented to the consuls 1 the 
torm prescribed by the regulation. 

A true copy, ; 
The Secretary General of the 
Council of State, 
(S.gned) J. G. Lone. 
Ap} oved, 
The Fiv.t Consul, 
(Signed) 

By the Fist Consul, 
The Secretary of State, 
The (Signal) 1]. B. Mast? 
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Senatus Consultwn of the 16th 
Tiermidor. 


Arréte Of Wie Gth September. . 
Reguletion for the Fxecution of the 
Seastas Consultum of the 4th August. 


TITLE If. 
Assemblies of Canton. 
SECTION 1. 


Organisat: on of the Assemblies of 


Canton, compos sed of Persons in- 
scribed on the Communal List. 


Art. I. For the first assembling 
of the assemblies of Canton, the 
sub-pr efects shall dis tribute, by can- 
jon, the names inscribed on the list 
of the communal notables of their 
district, In such a manner that all 
the notables domiciliated in the 
same canto. shal! be entered on the 
ame list. 

Il. The union of the communal 
= éntered in the list of each 

tanton, shall form the cantonal 
men to the 30th Méssidor, year 
» (30th July, 1804), the period 
by the law of the 30th Ven- 
nee, year 9, for the renewal of the 
its, and at which the cantonal 
tsembly shall be formed of all the 
ritizens of the canton, accord ling to 
the 4th article of the seuatus con- 
wltum of the 4th of August last. 
be then the assemblies of canton 
al! not be divide L into se tions. 

TUL. The acts of the a ppointment 

tf the presidents of eac ‘h assembly 
of canton shall be sent by the mini- 
ter of the interi or to the prefects, 
ys tuem to the sub- prefects, 
mesddent of, “40% shall send to the 
with the act of hie ee hea. 
of the bee iS Appointment, the 
aN, itizens of their canton 

he d on the Cony nunal list. 

IV, and V R .. 

- Relate to the ap- 
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pointment of the scrutineers, who 
are to be chosen from a isi, Consist- 
ing of ten persons, who are the old. 
est, and ten who pay the most 
taxes on the communal list. The 
two first inscribed on the list who 
are present, and know how to write, 
are to be chosen by the president of 
the assembly, 

VI. Relates to the appointment of 
a secretary. 

VIT. On the day fixed for the 
holding of the assem! bly, the scrutiny 
shal. be opene ‘datsun-rise. For the 
reception of the voies, the president 
and two scrutineers, or three scrute 
neers and the secretary, OF four 
scrutincers, is sufficient, 

VILL. The police ot the assembly 
belongs to the president. Noar med 
force is to be qua. i near the 
assembly ; and if any gets force 
be required by the asemb'y, the 
commandants of the gemda oene 
shall obey without delay. 
having a right to vote, shail a one 
enter the assembly, and there shall 
never he any spectators 

1X. X. XL. Relate to the scru- 
tiny ,each of which shall be written 
by the voter himself, or, it he cannot 
write, by one of the serutineers. 

XH. There ate to be as many 
boxes to receive the scrulinies Aas 


there are functions or offic es, for 
| 


Pej OVS 


- which the assembly is to make ts 


elecuons. 

XIII. to the XXth_ Relate to the 
mode of declar ing the sc ruuiny losed, 
of opening the boxes, and ascertail- 
ing the result. All the elections 
are to be made by an absolute 


majority. 
XXII. The prefect shall re aw up, 
from the elections of the as: mblies 


of canton— 

1. The test of candidates for 
judges of the peace. 

2. Of candidates for the municipal 


councus. 
(I 2 8. For 
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3. For the electoral colleges of 
district. 
5. For the electoral colleges of 


spartment. 

cepa r SECTION IL. 

General Rules for the Convocation and. 
Holding of Assemblies of Canton. 
XXIIL. to XXIX. The letters of 

convocation are to be signed by the 

first consul, and countérsigned by 
the minister of the interior, sent by 
him to the prefects, and by the pre- 
fects to the presidents of the assem- 
blies. Each letter is to indicate the 
day on which the assembly shall be 
apened and closed, the objects that 
are to occupy the assembly, and the 
commune where it is tomeet. The 
assembly is never to employ tisely in 
any other operations thau those pre- 
scribed to it. Phe letters are to be 
published in the chict places of the 
prefecture and district, ten days 
before the opening of the assembly. 

Each time the assemb!y is convoked, 

it is to name candidates to the office 

of judges of the peace and substitutes, 
that in case of vacancy the first 
consul may appoint immediately. 


SECTION Tf. 


Rules for the Convocation and Holding 
of the Assemblics of the Year Il. 


XXX. XXXII. The minister of 


the intertor is to adopt measures, in 
order that the assemblies of cantons 
of the departments forming the first 
SeTles may be convoked at the latest 
inthe morth of Brumaire (23d Oct. 
tothe 2ist Nov.) : the second series 
in Frimatre (22a Novy. to the 21st 
Dec.); the third in Nivose (22d 
Dec. to the 20th Jan.) ; the fourth 
in Pluviose (2}st fan. to 19th Feb.) ; 
the fifth in Ventose (20th Feb. to 
the 21st March.) 

XXXL. The tollowing operations 
are to be proceeded upon by the 
assemblics—— ; 

1, To name two citizens frem 
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whom the first consul shall anno 
the judge of the peace; antin 


ciuizens from whom he May select 


two substitutes. 


2. To name a part of the mem 


bers of the electoral college of the 
district, In Proportion to the whole 
number of the electoral college and 
the population of the canton, 

3. To name a part of the mem. 
bers of the electoral college of the 
department. 

4. To present at the first convo 
cation the number of citizens neces 
sary for the first consul to rename 
the half of the municipal councils, in 
all towns having above 5,000 ip 
habitants. 

TITLE 11, 
Of the Electoral Colleges. 
SECTION |, 
Organisation of the Assemblies of 

Licctoral Colleges of District and 

Departnent. 

XXXII. XXXIV. XXXV. and 
NNAVL. Relate to the appointment 
of presidents, the list of the men- 
bers, and the opening of theassembly, 
They are similar to the 23d, 24a, 
and 25th articles. 

XXXVI. toXLIV. Relate tothe 
appottment of scrutineers and a 

ecretary, and to the scrutinies 
They are little more than a repetition 
of the articles respecting the same 
operations in the assemblies 
canton, 

XLV. The minister of the interior 
is to form from the minister of te 
colleges, the lists of candidates tor 
the councils of district and depart 
ment, and the lists of candidates tot 
the senate, tribunate, and legislauive 


body. 
SECTION IL. ' 
General Rules for the Convocation ote 
Holding of the Llectoral Colleges 
XLVI. The convocation and hot 
ing of the assembly of the elector 


ee ‘ol ° ti mode e 
colleges shall follow te wae 
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for the assemblies of canton, 
gction LI, articles 23, 24, and 2o. 


SECTION HI. 

Pyles for the Conzocation and Holding 
of the Assemblies of the Electoral 
Colleges iluring the Year 11. 

XLVI. XLVUI. Letters of con- 
weation are to be sent in the same 
manner as to the assemblies of can- 
wo, The colleges of the depart- 
ments forming the first series are to 
be convoked, at the |-test, in Fri- 
naire. The colleges of the depart- 
ments forming the four other series 
geal to be convoked betore the year 
i$,in order to complete the list of 
andidates for the tribunate; the 
colleges of the departments in the 
ame series are to be convoked in 
the year 11, to complete the list of 
candidates for the senate. 

XLIX. The colleges of district to 
asemble inthe year 11, are— 

|. To choose eight citizens to 
hem the list of candidates, from 
which the first consul shall name the 
members of the council of distri: t, 
who shall be renewed the first. 

2 To name two candidates to 
orm part ot the list trom which the 
members of the tribunate are to be 
Liken, 

4. To complete the number of 
Stzens necessary to form the list 
mn winch the members of the 
*eputation to the legislative body for 
Herenewal of the year 11 shall be 
bamed, 

L. The colleges of department of 
the first SUTIES to assemble in the 
year ll, are— 

B cheney the number of citi- 
-_ sary to form a list equal 
rps, wo-thirds of the whole of 
Met gi aeral of vach depart- 
ep gga the first consul 
nase rn er Number necessary to 

, Me urd et the council 


~ 


rota, 
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2. To name the number of citi- 
zens necessary to form the list from 
which shail be named the members 
of the deputation to the legislative 
body for the renewal of the year 11. 

Li. The electoral colleges of de- 
partments of the tour other series 
are to be charged in the letters of 
convocation to present two candi- 
dates to form the list from which the 
nembers of the senate are to be 
taken. 

SECTION IV. 

Particular Regulation for the Desig- 
nation of the Candidates tothe Legis: 
lative Body. 

LIT. to LXIL. These articles 
relate to the lists to be feimed; to 
the mode of proceeding in case of 
the number on the lists falling short 
or exceeding the treble number of 
the deputies to be named; and in 
case of the sutirages of the electoral 
coleges falling upon the same ine 
dividuals, 

TITLE If. 

Of the Formation of the List of the 
Persons paying the most Laxes, 
SECTION I. 

Of the List of the highest taxed 
in the Weparcmens 

LXIil. Each pretect of the de- 
partinent shall cause to be drawn up 
by the director oj the contiibutions, 
from the rolls of the imposts of all 
kinds, a summary of the roils of the 
highest taxed, an | he shall concen- 
trate all that shall be paid in the 
department by the same person. 

1. In land tax. 

2. In personal, moveable, and 
sulnpluary cContiwullon, 

3, In jaienis, by fixed and pro- 
portional tax, 

LXV. Porson: who shall pay 
taxes in several departments shall 
procure @ summary ¢Onl rmable to 
the annexed plan, numbercd 2, of 
the sums for which he shall be set 

(t 3) down 
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dewn on the rolls of the departments, 
out of that in which he lives. This 
summary shall be sent to the prefect 
ot the department where he lives. 

LXV. The land tax pai by the 
farmer or tenant, in dischai ze of the 
proprietor, in virtue of an agrce- 
ment, shall be reckoned to the 
latter 

LXVI. To the husband’s shall be 
reckoned the contributions of all 
kina: paid by his wite, though the 
propert. is oct in common, 

LXVIi So the father’s shall be 
rech ned the contributions paid upon 
the property of bis Cunren, minors. 

LXV. A citizen whose tather 
pays a sum total of taxes large 
enough to be ane of the 600 highest 
taxed in his department, may, tf his 
futher consent, be registered in his 
room as one of the hignest taxed in 
the list of persons eligible. 

LXIX. The same permission is 
grauted toa widow for one of her 
sons who ts of age. . 

LXX The prefect shall send to 
the uanister of finance the papers 
and documents transmitted to him, 
and the list drawn up by the director 
of the taxes betore the 10th of Ven- 
demiarre next (Oct. 2). 

LXXI. The minister of finance 
shall compare the lists of all the 
departments, add to it according to 
the petitions, supported by proots, 
which he shall have received direct- 
ly, and shall definitively draw up the 
list of the 600 paying the most taxes 
in each department. ‘This list shall 
not contain the amoant of taxes paid 
by each; but the minister shall keep 
the minute on which that amount 
shall be set down. 

LXXII. and LXXIULL. The lists 
shalt be printca and sent to each 
prefect. 

LXXIV. In order that the mini- 
ster mayexaine and compare with 
more exactness the rights of the 


parties, he shall inscribe On the firs 
foimation, only 550 names, leavin 
the other 50 to be added in 4. 
course Oo: the year 11. , 

LXXV. and LXXVI. The lists 
are to be made out anew every Sve 
5 Cars. Appe ui avainst the forma. 
tion of a list decreed by the Minicter 
are to be decided in a council o 
state. In no case can they Lop the 
execution of the lists, which shall 
take place piovisionally, 


SECTION I]. 

Of the List of the Persons paying the 
most Jaxes of the Vunreipatites, 
LXAVIE. A list of one huidred 

paying the most is to be draws up 

in each Lown containing $000 souls, 

LXXVIIi. To torm the quota of 
each, the pretect shall connect, 

1. The quotas of land-tax ot thoe 
who shall pay several in the de- 
partment, 

2. The personal, moveable, and 
sumpluary quotas. 

3. The amount of patents, that 
is, the fixed quota and the proper- 
tional quota. 

4. Quotas of land-tax on proper 
ties and patents for establishing ot 
commerce situated out of the de 
partment 

LXXIX. and LXXX. The bs 
shall be drawn up by the prefect and 
sent to the president of the cantonal 
ussembly, and each of the persons 
inscribed on the list, 

TITLE IV. 
Of the Renewal of Public Fox 
_ thonaries. 
SECTION I. 


Of Municipal Councils. — 
LXXXI. The municipal counci! 
shall be renewed half in the yea !' 
in towns containing more than 90” 
souls, and the other half in the year 
20, and thus every ten years. 


LXXXIJ. Consequently feo 
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noe to the Ist Vendemiaire (Sept. 
gt), the prefects shall draw by lot, 
in presence ot the council of prefec- 
ture, for each of the cities marked 
wun an asterisk in the table No. I. 
the names of the citizens who are 
io co out of the municipal council, 

All the municipal councils of 
towns of more than $000 souls, being 
voiformly 30, those going out shall 
be to the number of 15. 

LXXXUI. The members may be 
re-elected. 

SECTION II. 
OF the Councils of District. 

LXXXIV. The counci!s of com- 
manal districts im the first series of 
departments shall be renewed this 
yearaihird. ‘The number of mem- 
bers of councils of district being unt- 
brmly 11, four shall go out this year, 
wad three afterwards every five 
years, 

LAXXV. The members going out 
ate re-eligible, 

SLCTION UL. 
Of the General Concil of Depart- 
ments, 

LXXXVI. ‘The councils in the 
frit series of departments shall be 
renewed, for the first line, ope third 
mthe year i}. Where the councils 
Contain 24, eight shall go out each 
tme=where they contain 20, six 
wall go out this year, and seven 
verwards every five years—where 
bey contain 16, six shall go out this 
year, and hve afterwards every five 
years, 

AUXXXVIT. The councils of the 
“«partinentsin the other series shall 
»§ renewed when the electoral 
ray assemble to name 
Mes for the legislative body, 

LXXX\ IT]. The meinbers come 

tut ate re-eli rible, lide 
SECTION IV’ 
OF the Judges Of the Peace. 


UNNI. In the fifth of the Je- 
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partments, the judges shall be re- 
newed in the year 11, and every 
fitth, from year to year, 


TITLE Y. 


Particular Regulations for the City 
of Paris. 

XC. There shall be twelve as- 
semblies of canton in Paris, 

XCI. The minister of the interior 
shall adopt measures for the assem- 
blies of each canton taking place 
successively, so that two cantons be 
never convoked at the same time, 

XCII. Divides the city mio tour 
districts, each of which is to have an 
electoral college. 

XCIIT. Fach canton is to appoint 
(like the other cantons of the re- 
public) a number of members of the 
electoral colleges of district and 
department, proportioned to its po- 
pulation, according to the general 
table. 

XCIV. The electoral colleges of 
district. of the city of Paris shall 
present (like those of other depart- 
ments), candidates for the tribunate 
and legislative body. The general 
rules shall be applicable tothem. 

XCV. The electoral college of the 
department of the Seine shall meet 
at St. Denis. 

The First Consul, 
Signed) BoNAPARTE. 
By the First Consul, 
The Secretary of State, 
(Signed) H. B. Maret. 


- —— — = 





FIRST SENATUS CQONSULTUM, 


The senate decrees: 

Article I. The consuls convoke 
the senate, and indicate the days and 
hours of the sittings. 

I]. The orators of the government 
charged with presenting and dis- 
cussing projects of senatus consulta, 
address themselves to the senate. 


(1 4) The 
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The senators address the consul. 

HII. The deliberations on all mat- 
ters shall always be taken, and the 
appointments of secretaries and 
commissaries always made by scru- 
tiny, to an absolute majority, and 
when the deliberation shall take 
place upon a plan of organic senatus 
consultum, to two-thirds of the votes, 
as it is prescribed by the 56th article 
of the organic senatus consultum of 
the constitution. 

LV. When the first consul does 
not preside, he declares which of 
the two other consuls shall preside 
in his room. This declaration is 
read in the senate, at the opening of 
the sitting. 

V. The first consul may appoint 
a senator to preside at the siiting, 
upon the election of members of the 
senate, of the tribunate, ot the tri- 


bunal of appeal, commissioners of 


accounts, and deputies to the legis- 
lative body. The senator so ap- 
pointed takes the title of vice- 
president. 

(Signed) Camnaceres, &c, 


SBCOND SENATUS CONSULTUM. 


The conseivative senate decrees 

as follows : 
Art. I. The senate shall regulate 
in the course of Fructidor (irom 


middle of Seplember to middle of 


October), by lot, the order in which 
the five senes which comprise the 
departments of the republic, shall 
be called to present deputies to the 
legislative body. 

[I]. In the course of the same 
period the present members shall be 
classed to the number fixed by the 
senatus consultum organic of the 
constitution in the  departinents 
where they reside. 

IN!. Vhose who shall exceed such 
number shall be wurned over to ano- 
ther series. 
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e 
_ IV. The members of the levisla. 
tive body nominated in the +. " 
shall complete their five years % 

as The senate shal] also de ’ 

within the same time the oa 
bers of the tribunate who shall 
outuin the year 11, the 40 who ry 
go out in the year 12, the 10 whe 
shall yo out in the year 13, and he 
22 who shall go out in the yeay 16, 


(Signed) Ca MBACERES, Ke, 


THIRD SENATUS CONSULTUY. 
Art. I. The senatus consuliyp 
which shall pronounce the dis lution 
ot the aa body or tribunate 
shall set forth the proposition of 1. 
vernment, the report of a ‘poral 
committee upon the subject, and that 
the suffrages have been taken ima 
secret scrutiny. — It shall be drawn 
up in the following words :—=“ The 
senate decrees the legislative hody, 
or the tribunate, is disso ved ; Of Lie 
legislative body and the tribunate 
are dissolved.” 

I]. The senatus consultum shal 
be notified to the president of the 
dissolved body, if still sitting. ft 
the dissolution takes place in vate 
tion, the msertion in the bullets al 
the laws shall be substituted ter 
notification to the president. 

(Signed) Campacenes,&¢, 


FOURTH SENATUS CONSULTU™. 


Art. I. The twenty-four principal 
cities of the republic whose mayors 
are to be present at the swearing © 
of the person appointed lo succre 
the first consul, are the following: 
Paris, Lyons, Bourdeauy, Marseilles, 
Rouen, Nantes, Brussels, Mets, 
Antwerp, Liege, Lille, Ti wet 
Stra-burgh, Orleans, _ Vers its, 
Montpellier, Rennes, Caer, _— 
Nancy, Amiens, Genevs, Dryer 


and Nice. «ke. 
(Signed) CamMpackRP r® 
pirt# 
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Art. I. The Isle of Elbe is united 


w the territory of the French re- 


public. | 
iL. It shall send a deputy to the 
lative body, who will make the 
sumber of that body 301. 
(Signed) CAMBACERES, &c. 


A proclamation in the name of 
Bousparte, first consul, proclaiming 
the above five senatus consulta, laws 
of the republic, 1s severaily annexed 
to each of them. 

The conservative senate having 

ded to regulate by lot, the 
arder in which the said series shall 
be called to present deputies, deter- 
pined as follows:—-!. The fitth 
ens. 2. The third ditto.—3, 
The fourth ditto.—4. The second 
dittlo—5. The first ditto. 


(Signed) Campacerss, &c, 


Ve - — 





DECREE OF 29 GERMINAL, 
YEAR 10, 


The consuls of the republic, on 
he teport of the counsellor of state, 
Caged with all affairs relating to 
worship, with the advice of the 
council of state, decree— 

Art. I. The brief issued at Rome 
On the 29th of NovemBer, 1SO1, and 
hich gives to the cardinal legate 
“epower of instituting new bishops, 
ial! be published without appro- 
“on of the clauses, formula, or 
“pressions it contains, and which 


“tor may be contrary to the laws of 


- republic, the liberties, franchises, 
““ @axims,of the Gallicanchureh. 

| : The said brief shall be tran- 
bed in Latin and French into the 
“eters of the counc il ot state, and 
mention shall be made in them of the 
ENA Vy the secretary of the coun- 
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cil: it shall be inserted in the bulle- 
tin of laws. 
The First Consul, 
(Signed) BoNAPAaRTE, 
By the First Consul. 


The Secretary of State, 
(Signed) H.B. Marner. 


Here follow three other decrees 
in the precise words of the former, 
ordering the transcribing in Latin 
and French into the registers of the 
council of state : 

ist. The bull issued at Rome, on 
the 18th of the calends of September, 
1801, containing the ratification of 
the convention entered into at Paris 
on the 26th Messidor, between the 
French government and hts holiness 
Pius VII, shall be published without 
approbation of the divers briefs an- 
nounced in the eaid bull, as well as of 
the clauses, formula, or expressions 
it contains, &e. &e. 

2. The bull tssued at Rome on the 
3d of the calends of December, 
1802, containing the new circum- 
scription of the French dioceses, 
shall be published without approba- 
tion of the clauses, formula, or ex- 
pressions which it may contain, &e. 
&e. 

3. The indultum given at Paris, 
April the 9th, 1802, which fixes the 
number of holidays, shall be publish- 
ed without approbation of the clauses, 
formule, or expresstons it contains. 

INDULTUM FOR THE REDUCTION 
OF HOLIDAYS, 


After a short preamble, this paper 
proceeds as follows:— _ 

Having maturely weiglied and 
examined all these things, it appears 
that it would be advantageous to the 
good of religion and of the state to 
fix a certain number of fetes, as few 
as possible, be observed (hrough- | 
out the whole territory of the re- 


public, 
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public, in such a manner, that all 
those who are governed by the 
same laws may be also every where 
subiect to the same discipline ; that 
the reduction of these days should 
come to the relict of a great number 
of persons in their occupations ; and 
that the observance of the fetes re- 
tained may Lecome easier. 

lu consequence, and at the same 
time to cowply with the desire and 
cesnaiwis of the first consul of the 
repubi.c, in that respect, bis holiness 


ha. enjomed us, in ou quality of 


his legate a litere, to declare, m 
Viriue of the par nitude of the apos- 
tolic power, thar the number of the 
days of feces, besides Sundays, shall 
be seduced to the days indicated in 
the tuble placed at the bottom of this 
madultuni, ww ouch a manner, that in 
future alliue iwabitants of the same 
republic shall be considered as ex- 
em ted, and shall really be enurely 
freesi, not only from the obligation 
to bear mass, and to abstain from 
servile lubours, but also trom the 
obiiyai on of tasting on the evenings 

eveding Wiese days. He desires, 

weve., (hat no innovation may be 
made in any church mn the order and 
form of the service and ceremonies 
whies they were accustomed to 
obseive on the fetes now suppressed, 
and on the evenmgs preceding 
them ; but that every thing shall be 
done i the same manne: as before, 
except on the fete of Twelfth Day, 
Corpus Christi Day, those of St. 
Peter and Paul, and those of the 
saints patrons of each diocese and 
each parish, which shall be celcbrat- 
ed on the Sunday nearest to each 
fete. 

lu honour of the holy apostles and 
holy martyrs, his hohness ordains, 
thatin the recitation, whether public 
or private, of the cahonial mass, all 
those who are obliged to perform 


P 

_—stt OU 

ae ae be bound in the 

. € Bposties St p 

and St. Paul, to make mention os 

the holy apostles - On of al 

. Y apostles 5 and on the fer 

of St. dtephen, the first marty ' 

: . t, to 

make mention of all the bites 

tyrs; the same mention shall be 

made also in all the masses Culebra. 
ed on that day. 

His holiness orders also, that the 
anniversary of the dedicaian 
churches erected within the territory 
of the republic, shall be celebrated 
mn all the churches ¢ France oy the 
ounday Immediately tollowing the 
octave of All Saints. 

Though it might be proper is 
leave existing the oblivation 0. beat. 
ing mass on the festivals which ge 
suppressed, his holmes, in onder 
that he may give new testimonies 
hiscondescenston towards the Frese 
nation, is contenjea with evher r 
those chiefly whovare not o! lige sto 
live by the labour of their hands, not 
to neglect to assist on these days @ 
the holy sacrifice of the mass. 

In the last place, his bolines 
expects from the religion and piety 
of the French, that the more the 
number of the tetes and fast daw 
are diminished, the more they #1 
observe, with care, zeal, and te 
vour, the small number of thot 
which remain, continually calling & 
remembrance that he is unworthy 
of the name of Christian who dees 
not keep as he ought the commané 
ments of Jesus Christ and his charted; 
for, as we are taught by the apod* 
St John, “ whoever says he knows 
God, and does not observe his com 
mandments, isa liar, and the tr 
is not in him.” 

The fetes which chall be celebrated 
in France, besides Sundays, are 

The Nativity of our Sa 
Jesus Christ. 

Ascension Day. The 
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rhe Assumption of the Most 
R' wl Virgin. 
The Fete of All Saints. 
Given at Paris, in the house of 
out residence, tis day, April 


y, 1902 


(Ngned) 1.8. Card. Cava ara, 
Leyate. 
]. A. Sara, Secretary of the 
Apostolic Legation. 
Ceriified agreeably to the original,) 
The Secretary of State, 
(Signed) HB. Maxer. 


—_ ————— 
—— 


[i mtire Treaty of lace Letween 
the French Republic and the Sublime 
Ottoman f’orte. 

The frsi consul of the French 
public, in the name of the French 
people, and the Sublime Ottoman 
caperor, being desirous to restore 
be relations of peace and amity 
wich have of old subsisted be- 
tween France andthe Sublime Porte, 
wre, for that purpose, appointed 
panters pienipotentiaries, viz. the 
‘a consul, im the name of the 
french people, citizen C,M. ‘Talley- 
nol, qinister for foreign affairs 
© Ge French republic; and the 
‘time Ottoman Porte, Esseid Mo- 
woed Sarl Ghalib Effendi, private 
ecrelary and director of foreign 
“ans; who, after exchanging their 
“ powers, have agreed to the fol- 
owing articles s 

Atl. There shall hereafter be 
ves and fi iendship between the 
a republic and the subline 
Noman Porte; hostilities shall, tor 
“eluture, and for ever, cease be- 
ren the (wo states, 
si ie treaties or capitulations 

»Selore the war, defined the 

‘Pettive relations of every kind, 

Ming between the two powers, 


. fchewed in gl! their patti- 
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In consequence of this renewal, 
and in fulfilment of the ancijent ca- 

itulauuon, according to which the 
French have a right to enjoy, in 
the states of the Sublime Porte, alj 
the advantages granted to other na- 
tions, the Sublime Porte consents. 
that the French merchant-ships bear- 
ing the French flag, shall for the 
tuture possess the undisputed right 
to navigate and pass freely in the 
Black Sea. The Sublime Porte like- 
wise consents, that the said French 
merchant-ships, on thei,passage into 
and out of this sea, shall, with respect 
to every thing that can favour the 
free navigation of it, be placed pre- 
ciscly on the same footing with 
the merclant-ships cf those nauons 
which now navigate it. 

The Sub'ime Porte and the go- 
vernment of the brench republic 
will, with common consent, take 
vigorous measures to cleanse the 
seas which the ships of both states 
navigate, from all kinds of pirates. 

The Sublime Porte pionises to 
protect the French trading ships in 
the Black Sea against all kinds of 
pirates, 

It is hereby understood, that the 
advantages secured by the present 
article to the French im the Oiteman 
empire, shall, in hke manner, exic nd 
to the subjects and flag of the Sub- 
lime Porte in the seas and territory 
of the French republic. 

III. The French republic shall, 
in the Ottoman countries which lie 
on, or in the vicinity of, the Biack 
Sea, both with respect to their trade 
and the agents and commussaries 
which that trade may render it ne- 
cessary to appoint in such places, 
enjoy the same rights and privileges 
which France, betore the war, 
enjoyed by virtue of the old capitu- 
lations, in any other parts of the 
states af the Sublime Porte. 

IV.. The Sublune Poste assents . 
ai 
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all that was stipulated with respect 
t» it in the treaty concluded at 
Amiens between France and Eng- 
land, on the 4th of Germinal of the 
year ten (25th of March, 1801), 
or the 22d of Zilli les, of the year 
of the Hegira 1216. ° All the arti- 
cles of this treaty, which have rela- 
tion to the Sublime Porte, are by the 
present treaty formally renewed. 

V. The French republic and the 
Sublime Porte, mutually guarantee 
the integrity of their possessions. 

Vi. The restorations and indem- 
nifications which are due to the 
agents of the two powers, or to 
their citizens and subjects, whose 
effects have been confiscated or se- 
questrated during the war, shall be 
related in an equitable manner, by 
a particular agreement to be con- 
cluded between the two govern- 
ments at Constantinople. 

Vil. Until by common consent 
new regulations shall be agreed on, 
with respect to the tolls or customs 
on which disputes may have arisen, 
these shall in both countries continue 
to be regulated by the old capitula- 
tions, 

VIET. Should any prisoners be found 
in the two countries, who are de- 
tained in consequence of the war, 
they shall tmmediately be set at 
liberty, without ramsem, 

IX. As the French republic and 
the Sublime Porte, by the present 
treaty, wish to place their states re- 
ciprocally in the situation of the 
most favoured powers, it is ex- 
pressly understood that each state 
grants to the other al the advan- 
tages which have been or shall be 
granted to any other powers, in the 
same manner as if they were ex- 

pressly stipulated in the present 
treaty. 

X. The ratifications of the pre- 
sent treaty shall be exchanged with- 


aw ee ae ee ‘fh 
iN eighty days or sooner. } 

at Paris. ‘ “a ; = 

Done at Paris, the 6th of Mes. 

dor, of the year ten (June 93 

1802), or the 24th of Saferair 

_ the year of the Hegira 1217, 

(Signed) CH. Mav.Tatceyrany, 

Esseip Mowamen Says 

Guais Epveyny. 
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The following circular letter ha 
been sent by the minister of po. 
lice to the pretects of the depart 
ments respecting public worship; 


The government has just de 
stroyed in their immediate and Pr 
mary cause, those religious troubles 
which agitated the republic, and the 
evils which were connected wid 
them. 

The troubles, however, and thow 
evils inseparably attached to them, 
would soon appear again, if the aw 
respecting public worship could be 
misunderstood, or badly executed, 

It is your duty to inform me of 
the minulest cicumstances whic 
may tend to have t.at law evaded 
or violated, 

I recommend it lo you t take 
the yreatest Care’ {hat no dev aa 
shal, be required from the p " 
which may be contrary to tele 
ot the Galliean chaceh, or te Gat 
oath which binds the ciuzen & Be 
stale, 

It is your duty equally to iake 
care that none of the parties which 
have divided the church shoul te 
quire any soit of retractation boa 
that oath. 

1 have already informed you 
the intentions of government ih ri 
respect; agreeably renee 
or formula can be demandeé S™ 
the priests, except a dee | 
adherence to the concordat, 
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in the communion of the 
oy named by the first consul, 
a parties considered them- 
ives authorised to demand recipro- 
«: ; 
cal etiaciations, where would be the 
fuits of a religious reconciliation, 
hich ought to extinguish all ante 
goaties and past recollections. | 
The organisation of religious 
‘9 is to the church what the 
ab of Brumaire was to the state ; 
qisnot the triumph of any party, 
gt the union of ail in the true spirit 
df the republic and of the church, 
What the government has so hap- 
nly brought together since the 18th. 
ymaire, religion must finally com- 
sete, and blend: these things which 
the mere weariness of michiel has 
awed to be forgotten, must now 
hefuced for ever, by the strong 
leehng of what is right. 
if those divisions, which neo 
ger exist in the state, can be 
lem up in the church, they can 
wlybeexcaed by the writings and 
carespoudence of some bishops, 
woe have not given in their resigna- 
tons, and who, because they can- 
tt tekindle the flames of civil 
war in France, groan like victims at 
a sacrifice. 
| {have in my hands many of these 
iets and correspondences; the 
wold appear to be dictated by the 
"ay of fanaticism, if il were not 
Wown that the authors are destitute 
# feigious principles and virtues. 
& of importance that. you 
hol permit any priest to ex- 
Suse his functions in a private 
Pa " epe the particular audtho- 
£overnment; and only 
rw be permitted to cificiate 
Shurches, who have received 
nine from their bishop, 
»Ciizen prefect, you must 
Pe sight of this, that it is 
eliberty of conscience which 
4 Mi Contributing to the 
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execution of the organic laws of the 
concordat. 

The majority of the nation has 
not a right to tnpose its form of 
worship on the minority ; the douwi- 
nion of Conscience is not within the 
controu! of any human power. 

(Signed) Fouche. 





The following letter has beea 
published in the Journal of Nancy : 


Nancy, Jime \5. 
Nicholas, Demissionary Bishop of 
Nancy, to the Comnessivners of Po- 
live of that City. 

I have just received, citizens, 
the dispatch which you have had the 
goodness to scnd me, and | hasten 
to return you my thanks; the high 
price I attach to your esteem, and 
that of my fellow citizens, imposes 
it on me as a duty to contradict the 
reports which calumay is endeavour. 
ing to spread, and which malevo- 
lence is always anxious to encou- 
rage. I have given to the country 
all the pledges of fidelity, which 
she has required from the ministers 
of public worship, and [ should bluslt 
to lay open to the reproach of hav- 
ing tailed in my engagements; a re- 
tractation can only be the effect of 
ignorance or perjury, and I flatter 
myself, that my conduct has lett 
a more favourable impression on the 
public opinion. I dectare then, for 
the ease of my conscience, and to 
silence imposture, that till my last 
breath I shall be faithful to my pros 
mises and to my oaths. 





PROCLAMATION. 
The Consuls of the Republic to the 
French People. 
People of France, 
The 14th July commenced in {789 
the new destimes of France. om 
is- 
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thirteen vears of labour, the 14th 
July returns more dear to you, more 
august to posterity. You have con- 
quered all obstacles, and your desti- 
nies are accomplistied. Within, not 
4 head that does not bow to the 
empire of equality ; without, not an 
enemy to menace your safety and 
your independence; not a French 
colony that is not subjected to the 
laws, without which no colony can 
exist. From the bosom of your ports, 
commerce summonses your industry, 
and offers you the riches of the 
world; in the interior, the genius 
of the republic fertilises all the seeds 
of prosperit 

pale France, that this epoch 
may be for us and for our children, 
the epoch of a permanent good; 
that peace may be embellished by 
the union of virtue, of knowledze, 
and of the arts; that institutions 
adapted to our character may sur- 
round our laws with an tmpenetrable 
rampart; that our youth eager for in- 
struction may gotoour Lyceato Icarn 
their duties and their rights; that 
the hi:iory of our miseries may gua- 
raniee them from past errors, and 
that they way pieserve, in the midst 
of wisdom and concord, this edifice 
of grandeur which has been erected 
by the courage of the citizens. 

Such are the wish and the hope 
of the French government; second 
their efforts, and the happinness 
of France will be immortal as her 
glory. 

The First Consul, 


« (Signed) BonaAPARTE. 


—— --—-_ —— 








= Bonap ric, First Congr f the Lrench 
Reprblic, to the Most Lligh and 
Most Magnificent the Dey ot Al. 
Biers, WROM Gi d Preseri ¢ an pre- 
sperrty and Ginny. 


“Twrite this letter directly to vou, 
because 4d know there are among 


ie 
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your ministers come why diceins 
you, and who indygce YOu to ¢ 
duct yoursely In A mare sit 
may bring OR YOu wrest micas fs 
| his letter A he) ‘ CIN ye 
hand by iN Adjutant OF my mug, 
Phe object. of 1S ter deta , 
pronip' reparation, secl as | hy - 
right to expect, from the sentimen, 
which you have always shewn 
me. A Freuch officer has bees 
beaten in the road of Turis, by ws 
of vour captains, rais. The gree 
ol toe republic has demanded bl , 
faction, and has been unable te “ 
tain it. Twoarmed brigs have 
taken by your Corsairs, who carne 
them into Alziers, and retarded (eq 
m their voyage. A Neapolitar ve 
sel has been taken by your coraire 
in the road of Hieres, and by ty 
they have violated the French ter 
tory. Finally, IT still want 150 me 
of the crew of the vessel that wi 
wrecked on your coast last winte, 
who are tn the hands of the be. 
barians. I demand of you reden 
tor all these grievances; and havi 
no doubt of your taking all the me- 
sures which I would in similar 
cumstances, I} send a vessel to bring 
home the 150 men that I want | 
pray you also to look with distrec 
on those of your ministers who # 
enemies to France; you cannot hare 
greater enemies, and if I desire 
live in peace with you, it 18 1 
necessary for vou to preserve © 
pr vat understanding whieh has ore 
re-established, and which anime (# 
muintain you im the rank aml pe 
sperity mn which you are, ; 
decred that all those who arte 
just towards me should be ~ 
‘Tf you wish to live in good rend 
with me, you must not treat ae 
a feeble power, you mut ro ge 
French flag to be respected ie 
as that of the Italao hel ol 
which has aqrpointed me ity Ce? ‘ 


ie 
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ive me redress for all 


must 
2 ou L which have been done 
pane. This letter having no other 


y you to read it with 
or a! to inform, by return 
the officer whom I send to you, 
wist you may think proper to do.” 

Whatever may have been the in- 
ternal sentiments of the dey, he 
sowed only the most lively desire 
to hve mn good understanding with 
de French republic, “I wish,” said 
be,“to be always the friend of Bona- 

e.” He promised, and actuall v 
ave, all the satisfaction required. 
ls order to shew a particular respect 
be the first consul in the person of 
bis eavoy. he wished even to devi- 
ue from the usual forms, and, con- 
tary to the immemorial custom of 
de regents, he received in the most 
paguicent kiosck in his gardens the 
vicer of the palace, the charge des 
shires of the republic, rear-admiral 
Lessiesques, and his numerous staff, 
was there that he gave to gene- 
ni Hullen the answer which he had 
prepared for the first consul, and of 
whch the tenor is as follows : 

“ In the name God alone, of the 
ma ot God, master of us, illustri- 
and magnificent lord Mustapha 
Paha, dey of Algiers, wnom God 
Feverve ia glory, 

" Toour friend Bonaparte, first 
maul of the French republic, pre- 
ment of the Italian republic. 

" Isalute you, the peace of God 
® with you. 

" Hereinafter, my friend, I notify 
Pye, that | have received your 
ma, dated the 29th Messidor 
ita July) ; Thave read it; it was 
ay ry your vekil, Dubois 
— answer you article by 
Teg complain of the rais Alt 

; wgh he is one of my 


tome by the general of 
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jol daches, 1 arrested him in order to 


put him to death. At the moment 
of execution, your vckil demanded 
his pardon in your name, and for 
your sake [ have set him free. 

Ii. You demand af me the Nea- 
politan polacre taken, you say, under 
the cannon of France. The detar's 
that have been laid betore you on 
this head, are not exact; but ac- 
cording to your desire, [have set at 
liberty eighteen Christians, forming 
her crew, and | have given them up 
to your veka, 

Tif, You demand a Neapolitan 
vessel, which ts said to have cued 
from Corfu with French pronerty, 
No French papers were townds; but 
according to your desire, i have 
given liberty to the crew ,» ami 
have given them up to your vokal. 

LV. You require of me the punish- 
ment of the rais who brought in 
here two vessels belonging to the 
French republic. According to your 
desire, | have deprived him of his 
command; but I niwet inform you, 
that my rais do not know how to 
read European characters, they 
know nothing but the aceustomed 
passport; and tor this reason it is 
proper that the ships of war ot the 
republic should make some signal, 
in order to be known by my cor- 
sairs, . 

V. You demand 150 men, who, 
you say, are in my dominions : God 
has willed that these men should be 
lost, and [am sorry for it. 

VI. You say there are men who 
give me advice, tending to produce 
a misunderstanding with you. Oue 
friendship is ancient and solid : and 
all who strive to make us quarrel, 
shall fail. 

VIL. You require me to enter into 
terms of amity with the Italian re- 
public. At vour request IT shall 
respect its lag equally as \our own. 


Lo 
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To the same request from any other 
person, | would not, for a million of 
piastres, have agreed. 

VILL You have refused the 
200,000 piastres which I asked in 
compensation for the losses I had 
sustained on your account; whether 
you give or withhold them, we shall 
equally remain in friendship. 

IX. 1 have settled with your 
agent, my friend Dubois-Thainville, 
every thing respecting Calle, and 
your people are at liberty to come 
to the coral fishery as soon as they 
please. Your African company shall 
enjoy its old privileges. I have di- 
rected the bey of Constantine to 
grant it, mall cases, his protection, 

X. | have satisiied you to your 
own wishes: Ll expect trom you the 
like satistaction, 

XI. 1 therefore request you to 
give particular orders that no nations 
which are at enmity with me, may 
sail under your flag, or under that 
of the Italian republic ; and this to 
prevent all future disputes between 
us, that our mutual hiendship may 
be permanent. 

XL. | have given orders to all 
my commanders at sea to respect 
the brench flag. The first that 
brings a French prize into any of 
my ports shall be punished. 


Should any future ditference arise, 
write to me directly ; and it shall be 
settled to vour wishes. 

May God preserve you in health 
and glory ’ , 

Algiers, the 13th day of the lunar 

month Rabiad Lawel, the yoar 
of the Hegira, 1217." 


I cannot conclude this report of 
the first con ul without adding, that 
adjutant commandant Hullen, and 
tear-admiral Lessiesques, have exe- 
cuted their commission with dignity, 
fimness, and moderation, 

Cu. Mau. PaALLeEvRAND. 


PAPERS i 
Message ff the OO) July Yer 19 
The Consuls Y the Republic w ‘ 

Conserr ative Senute, _ 


On the 16th of Floreal bag ¢ 
tribunate emitted a Wish thar - 
should be given to the Chiet cong 
a signal proof of the national gras. 
tude. Phis wish was applaud) 
by the legislative body, and: 
by @ spontaneous impulse of ie 
citizens. The senate carried they 
ideas further; and in the accne. 
plishment of that desire, wished 
find a surer means of BIViNg bo the 
government that stability whe 
alone ‘* multiplies resources, jp. 
rena confidence abroad, estab. 

ishes credit at home, encourages 
allies, discourages enemies, remors 
the scourge of war, permits thee. 
joyment of the trutts of peace, and 
leaves to wisdom the time to ew 
cute all that it can conceive for te 
happiness of a tree people.” 

The first consul thought that be 
circumstances of his first nominate 
imposed a law upon him not tow 
cept that re-election until the Prenc 
peonle should have given, by the 
assent, a proof of their altachment, 
and of their permanent conhidene 
in the magistrate, who had been the 
object of their first choice. |p ts 
situation, we thought it-our duty te 
execute in its full extent the sea @ 
the scnate. 

The French people have repli: 
to it—from almost all the depart 
ments, the government have te 
ceived the acts that contami the cf 
pression of their will. It belongs 
the senate, we think, under thee 
new circumstances, to scart we 
proclam the « ill of the = -. 
have ordered the minster ot 


spy beet 

terior to place at their dnpee | 
registers mn which the nauiona! 

is declared. ‘ae 
say ten - 

We invite the senateW"r 


The 


Oily, 








lost * 


IBLIC 


z wisdom the measures i shall 


) ascer- 
jeep! to be the mos {propel tu 


pa 
The Seco" ad Consul, 

(Signed) CaMBACERES. 
Ry the Second Consul, 


The secretary ol State, 
H.B. Marer. 


» ¥) 
te 


ihe v result af ti) 


LO 


Mulan, iE ne 5O. 


Ne Legislative Body to Citizen Rona 
parte, First Consul of the Broach 
Re public, and l’resident of ne 
Roles Rep (Hic. 
Citizen President, 

The legislative body assembled 
en the 24th of ine, This solemn 
event is one benetit more added to 
al thase which you have heaped 
wean the Italian ne ple, and a tresh 
te which you have acquired to 
ber gratitude. Doubtless, it ts 
glorious to found a republic by the 
ince of Arms ; but it is not less so 
to preserve it by usetul laws and m- 
wins, Such is your de NP} 
woh isthe wish of the people—and 
twalso a sacred duty mcumbent 
spon US. 

Urgans of the sentiments of the 


peanie, we CNPIESs to vou, ¢ iizen 


preadent, the pubic gratitude for 
be happiness vou have procured 

' i . 
Hand tbat which vou still further 


promieus. This happiness, which 
; ’ 
‘your PrOGUCLIOT » Wi 


bi torn one ot 
% gfanuest mona: { Ol your 


py m the eves of posterity, 
Vac int, President. 
Ra NGONt, Secretary. 


et tee 


‘® First Consul of th brench Ie- 
Pblic, President of the ltalian 
Reputy C, to the Levislative body 
Y the Italian Republic. , 
I | nave seen, 


With a lively satis. 
fer . n, the 


union of the ley lative 
". You must, ir 
i302, 


! 
Pie first sCss!10), 
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form the basis of the administration, 
The first budget which bas been 
prepared Italy will be presented 
to you. Phe receipts, the expences, 
and the public debt, equally require 
a stable and untiorm system, 

An object which you will prove 
to be not less important, ts the law 
which wall be pre sented to you re- 
specting the military conscription ; . 
a national army can alone assure to 
the republic internal tranquillity and 
external respect. A neighbouring 
state, which possesses ne sither the 
population nor the wealth of the ree 
public, has already formed an army 
which has often acquired glory, and 
placed during a long period, iu 
the rank of considerabie 

Phe legislauve body wall not for- 
get that the republic ought to be the 
first power of Italy. 

The legislative body cannot better 
testify the truth of the sentiment 
which it expresses, than in de voung 
all its eflorts to the ¢ 
the state, and the prrsad Iples whieh 
must assure its glory and its gran- 


deu 


pow CTs. 


‘onsolidation of 


ee ees -o— — 


? , . 
Bon tparte, birst Consul of the Freuch 
Renubli s Presid woof the / { 
I? public, to the 
Ligurian Rep tulic. 
Paris. July 31. 


Senate of be 


. . - , 3 . | ’ ’ , 
Citiz "ha Sen ors i th i i Jit 
1 " 


Republic, 


The interest with which vour n4- 
tion MSspires the | rene Hy peopl sand 
the particular confidence 
ed to testify to me, have 
made it mv duty to contribute to 
every thing that could establish your 
our m lepend- 


which it 
has not cea 


ti mncuillity, ehsu 
ence, and your prop THY, 

Genoa and ils rivieras have been 
the theatre of a bloo It is 
with pleasure Lremember, that, tn 
the midst of most 
cissituces, you have been taithful, and 
(K) have 


'y war, 


dreadtul vi- 
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have always made your cause the 

cause of the great pe ople. You have 
destroyed the oligatchy thatnourtshed 
d:flerent sentiments. Factions have 
eneer disturbe “d your repose, compro- 
mised your credit, and endangered 
vourli! rerty. Itistrue even Chat xreat 
powers will, perhaps, preserve some 
resentment at your cond uct; but the 
krench people will always enside rT 
vour cause as their own. A constitu. 
tion founded upon equality, that first 
ol blessings, consolidates your C\Ist- 
ence, and great provinces round and 
mcrease your territones, 

Let, then, your suffermys be for- 
Fotte n—remember what your fa- 
thers suffered to acquire some poor 
communes—proseribe all factions ; 
maintain and nourtsh respect for 
your constitution, for your reliyion, 
aitiel brig Pup your gener ition im the 
Jove of the yreat people. Let your 
wretched valle s be re pl iced by 
good ships of war, which protect 
your trade inthe Levant; that coun- 


try is still full of the recollections of 


your ancestors. 

Citizen senators et the Ligurtan 
renublic,<= Pell your teow crizens 
that, i naming the citizen who ts 
first to fll the othcee of doge, TI do it 

Salar 
only in comphance with their washes, 
and that, vedios the present circum- 


tanees, it is the greatest mark of 


interest f could give them. 

Tell them often, that every thing 
that shall occur to make them happy, 
will be a subject of joy and satistac- 
tion tome: and that their misery will 
hea subject of sorrow and repre. 

(Signed) BONAPARTE. 


_——— oa awe - - o- << ~~ = 


Lr luration of bhi bre : I RR Probe, 


respectine the Lnidemnificati se OF 


f “o 
the Ile: ate Many Pri «e's | t the Gecr- 


men Paap re, according to the 


o> 


The first consul of the Freneh re- 
public, anmuated with the desire of 


Pr A P kL K S. | }Roo 


contributing to the consolidation of 
the repose and tranquillity. of ty 
German empire, has thought thay 


ho means were more calcul ated | 


obtain that effect: of bis solicit 
than those of fixing by a nla ) 
indemnity, adapted, as 
cumstances woul L permit 
spec live interc ‘, aD afTangenn; 
proper to prov rire this salutary es. 
fect; and a concurrence of viens 
having been established upon this 
dian between the first consul, 
the re pub lic and his Im variation ayes 
tv of all the Russias, he has author. 
ed the minister of fore gn atiairs to 
concert with the minister Bw, o- 
tentiary of bis Imperial 1 sty OF 
Russia, the means best calculated w 
apply the prin ipl es ade pled 10f 
these todemnitic s, to the different 
demands otf the parties interes 
‘The result of this work having 
tained his approbation, he has 
dered the undersigned to maker 
known to the diet of the cmpac 
by the pre cnt declaration ; a hice 
sure to which the first cone 
the republic, as well as his lop 
rial majesty, have been impelicd 
by the following considerations : 
: The 7th article of the (realy o 
Luneville, having stipulated that 
the hereditary princes, whow a 
sessions are comprised | in the ces 
sion made to the French repubre 
of the countries situated on = 
left bank of the Rhine, should bs 
indemnified, it has been agreed 
that conformably to hat had bees 
decided upon at the ney 
R; asti ia it, this indem ity should | 
eflecte d by means ot secu! larisainne ’ 


but the neh per cily agreed Uj per 


ia 
the basis of the indemnity, the sal 
Trae 


interested have remained 80 OP] 
, , , he ti) 
in Views with respect lo t 


bution, that it has hitherto appe* 
oO proceed ~* 


lar as (i. 


» wt 


nf » 


. “9 9 
to he Np shoe 

; 1. 6 hetoare- men 
execution of Uv be neh dias 
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And though the diet of the em- 
“we has named a special commis- 
won to direct its attention to this 
‘- t business, we see, by the 
delays which its assembling meets 
with, what obstacles the oppost- 
hen of interests, and the jealousy 
of pretensions place to the making 
the regulauion ot the indemmitics 
the spoulaneous act of tie Germanic 
body. 

It is this that has induced the 
grt consul and the emperor of 
Russa to think that it became two 
mowers perlectly disinterested to 
sford their mediation, and to of- 
er to the deltberations of the Im- 
perial diet a yencral plan of indem- 
pity, drawn up from the calculations 
of the greatest impartiality, and in 
which the attention has been di- 
rected both to compensate the losses 
tecognised, and to preserve between 
the principal houses in Germany 
the balance that subsisted belore the 
war, 

In consequence, after having ex- 
amined with the most scrupulous 
care all the memorials, both upon 
tie valae of the losses, and upon the 
cemands of indemnities presented 
by the parties interested, it has beet 
greed to propose, that the indem- 
tuties shall be distzibuted in the fol- 
owing manner: 

_Tothe archduke, grand duke— 
we Tuscany and its dependencies, 
be archbishopric ol Saltzburg, the 
Provostship of Bertolsgaden, the bi 


“oprre of Trent, the bishopric of 


Xen, the part of the bishopric of 
‘aan, stuated beyond the lltz, 
and the Ton on the side of Austria, 
wet the suburbs of Passau, with 


a tad : : 
Facitus Ul OOO to; CN5 the abbeys, 


Chanter: 4. 
r“t and convents situated 1) 
te aden — ° ’ ‘* 
“YS Mentioned diocese , 
The above principalities hall be 
Sat See a : 
Sec (he archadurke upon tie 
(Uns 
“di || P Wee] ‘ P dl rela. 





tions founded upon existing treaties; 
the said principalities shall be taken 
out of the circle of Bavaria, and in- 
corporated in the circle of Austria, 
and their ecclesiastical jurisdictions, 
both metropelitan and diocesan, 
shall be also separated by the limits 
of the two circles ; Muhldorf shall be 
united to Bavaria, and its equivalent 
in revenue shall be taken from those 
ot Freisingen. 

To the ci-devant duke of Modena, 
for the Modenese and dependencies, 
the Brisgaw and the Ortenau, 

To the clector palatine of Ba- 
varia, for the duchy of Deux-Ponts, 
the duchy of Juliers, the palati- 
nate of the Rhine, the marquisate of 
Bergopzeom,the seignory of Raven- 
stem, and others situate in Belgium, 
and Alsace; the bishoprics of Passau, 
with the reservation of the part of 
the archduke; of Waltzbourgh, with 
the reservations hereinafter-men- 
tioned; of Bambergh, of Aughseted, 
of Freisingen, and of Augsbourgh; 
the provostship of Kempten; the Im- 
perial cities of Rothenbourgh, Weis- 
senbourgh, Windsheim, Schweinfort, 
Gochsheim, Sennefelt, Allthousen, 
Kempten, Kausbeuren, Memmin- 
gen, Dinkelsbuhl, Nordingen, Ulm, 
Bossfingen, Buchorn, Waugen, Leut- 
kirch, Ravensbourgh, and Alschs- 


hausen; the abbeys of Saint Ulne,. 


Itsee, Weugen, Soctlingen, Elchin- 
gen, Ursberg, Rochenbourgh, Wel- 
tenhausen, Ottobeuren, and Kaisers- 
heim. 

To the king of Prussia, for the 
duchy of Cleves, upon the left bank 
of the Rhine, and of Gueldres; the 
principality of Maers, the territories 
surrounded by Sevenaer, Hutssen, 
ancl Mahlbourg, and the tolls of 
the Rhine and of the Meuse; the 
bishopric of Hildesheim and that of 
Paderborn, the territory of Ertort 
andl Lite rglen hen, aL teld, and 
the Mentz part of Trefoct, the part 
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of the bishopric of Munster, situate 
on the right of the line drawn trom 
Olphen, by Munster to Tecklen- 
bourg, comprising within it the two 
citiesol Olphen and Munster; as also 
the right hank of the ILms as far as 
Lingen; the Imperial cities of Nlul- 
hausen, Northausen, and Goslar; 
the abbeys of Heriorden, Quedlin- 
bourg, Etlen, Essen and Werden. 
To the princes of Nassau; that ts 
t® say, Nassau Usingen; for the 
principality of Saarbruck, the two 
thirds of the county ol. 
the seigniory of Ottweiler and that 
of Lahr im the Ortenau; the re- 
mainder of the electorate of Mentz 
on the right of the Mein, with the 
reservation of the grand bailliwick 
of Aschattenbourg, and that between 
the Mein, the country ot Darmstadt, 
and the country of Eybach; Caub, 
and the remamder of the clectorate 
ot Coloyne, properly called, with 
the reservation of the county of Alt- 
weid, the convents of Seligenstadt 
and Bleidenstadt, thecounty of Sayn 
Alton-Kirchen, alter the death o 
ihe Margrave ol An } ich, the vil- 
laces of Soden and Sou'tzbach, 


Nass iu Ve nt OUI mi Ol the third 


lA We rden, 


‘ 


ot 
Karchiem-Polauden; the remainder 
borate ol Lreve . with the 


Arpstem, ava that of Ma- 


vi Lie « 
al he y ol] 
rivustadt. 
or indem- 

und ter- 
riteries in Folland ana Belyrun : the 

Mmwey 5 toe 
ab! CVs al l 


Nassau Dillenboury 


— 


RIV for i i »| 


basi LYE A da} | Ldbeied ob t \ 
qiiv ol Dortmund, L3¢ 
Chapters situate in ticse territories, 


With a charye upon him to sattsly 


Ciailin subsistu raul -_ reviou hy ike 
Knowledged by bra ul wy certamn 
SUCECUssions CONNECtIE V th the li ° 
yority oy Nas au 1); | aa Our, dite 
ming the course of t ist century, 


' ' . ’ 
tac ably y the VW cl FAC and thos , 


of Kapple to the country of Lippe 
t'} *- ’ 


aarwarden and the seyymory of 
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of Kappenboury, to the cr 
Munster and Delkerchen 

To the margrave of Baden 
his part of the county of Sane 
and the territories and eignics 


inthes of 


° 
‘ 


Agen 


ENO es 


the Luxembourg, Alsace. & 


9 > . .? » A&C 
bishopric of ( onstance, the req 
Ger os the bishopric ot Spirg Ba 
and Strasburg, the bailliwicks eal 
tine of Ladenbourg, Bretten “ 
Heidelberg, with the Cities of H 
delberg, and Manheim, the Se1g Tape 
ry of Lalir, when the prince of Ny. 
sau shall be put into DOSSession 
the county of Alten-Kirchen. the ». 
mainder of the county of 1 
burg, upon the right of the R 
the imperial cities of d’Offenbes 
Zell, Hamersbach, Gengenbacs 
Uberliugen, Biberac h, Plufen 
and Wimplen; the abbayesd’Schwy. 
zach, Frauenalb, Aller-Heil 
Lichtenthal, Gengenbach, Fite. 


leim-Munster, Peterhausen, and Sa 
mansweiller. 

To the duke of Wertemberg—! 
the principality of Montbelear4, 
iid Nis possessions in’ Alsace, and 
Franche-Comte; the provostsy 
Piflwanygen, the abbey of Zwit 
ten, the [Imperial cites of We 


> neh 


Reuthngen, Eslengen, Rothw 
Giengen, Aulenhall, Gmennedt, a 
Hailhronn. 

‘bo Une landgrave of Hesse Ca 
—for St. Goar and Rheintels, ane» 

srovision for his charge ot © 
demuits of Hesse Roth nbo s 
the Mentz territories situate wi 
\menebourg and Fritziar, Ma 
their dependencies, and the vieage 
of Holzhauzen. 

To the landgrave of Hesse-Dart- 
stadt for the whole of the count 
Lichtenberg, and its depencet - 
the palatii e bailliwn ks at = we 
‘ols and Olzberg, and the oat 
of the bailliwick of Oppenrer®s” 

hy of Westphalia, with ; 
seavation of the indemnity . 
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ance of Witgenstein, 
1 Benshbemm, 


yiliwicks of Gernsheam, 
Hoppenbeim, the remainder of th 
beshopiric otf Worms, the city vi 
Poecherg. 

I Here follows a het of twenty- 


’ 
i) 


> j ‘ . 
twe petty prrinic es iti rates, Wit 
account of pdemmues; Hutl 


of them are AnPowh Wn 


gs very lew 
forand, even by name, we omit 
ea ’ é 
ta fist. ] 
: er a = 
fothe grand prior of Malta—for 
Se 4 mn nde ics On { a le it Oo; tie 
Rimes the abbey of Saint jase, 


‘ , _— j 
withine’ munty of Bor dort atil j (j('- 


| 
' esc ubbeysot Saint Prue 
; ae 
vert, of Schultern, of St. Pierre, and 
at Tennebach, 


The first consul of the French re- 
le, and his majesty the eniperor 


# Russa, atter having proposed to 


n 
# cn , , , 
ferudte Lous ihe Gemancdaoie iene 
mbes OF the HeredilaLry Prine , have 

— 
actnow ledyod that it Was at once 
pawe and ht to preserve im the 
cmege OF the ehiplie an ec- 
is enector, 
» Ba consequence, 


enor ol the em- 


mG transterred to the sce 
AMINO, With tue abdevs of San ( 
} ‘ . ; 
. \ b YU ler, and hieider 
A, “ar. A : al as O.d po ce 
° ° ‘ ' ‘ vif LO] \er icti@= 
b | tot the MI. vi, 
‘ Lene i! united to it, 
' ,* 
a inber of medt- 
— , 
Se aveys, so astomake un to ! 
a ‘ ' . . ani 
. '*, Li) Wii I \ t nwuc 
qj DD 


ans to coansolj- 


“M Concve the pea CCS Of 
“™™ Breatest influence of the em- 
es Wis proposed that the clece 
4; litie Ou { he orant 1 to the 
marae o baden, to tiie duke 
Wirt ? ~*ris in! to t . | ! 
al thee « ‘ bak Jlhde 
§ aie Gl Hesse- Cassel 
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Moreover, as the king of Eng. 
land, in his quality of clector of 
H inover, has raised pretensions 1o 
Hildesheim, Corway, and Hoexter, 
and would be of imterest that he 
should desist from his pretenstans, 
it as proposed that the Sishopriek 
of Osnaburyh, which now Deionrs 
hte mately to the ¢ hector al house of 
Brunswick, should devolve to him 
in perpetuity upon the following 
Conditions? 

First, Phat the king of England, 
elector of Hanover, shall renounce 
all his rights and pretensions to Pile 
desheim, Corway, and Lloexter. 

Secondly, That be shail lkewise 
give up to the clues of Hamburgh, 
Kiemen, the niynts and properties 
which he exercmes and possesses in 
lhe said cities and Wilhin the CX. 
tent of their territory. 

Thirdly, Uhat he shall cede the 
bailliwick of Wildchausen to the 
duke of Oldenbourg, and his rights 
to the eventual succession of the 
county of Sayn Altenkuchen to the 
prince ol Nassau-Usingen. 

In consideration of the cession of 
the barlliwick of Wildhausen, to the 
duke ot Older bow g, aba ec sce 
culartsation§ that mui be made for 
his advantage of the bishopric, and 
a) the grand chapter of Lube kK, tne 
toll of Flstleet shall be suppressed, 
and shall not be re-csiablished under 
any pretence whatever, and the 
rogriits anc properties of the sgic bi- 
shopric and Chay ter in the city of 
Lubeck shall be untted to ihe do- 
main of the said city, 

The propositions ma le by the un- 
dersyned with respect to the €ogu. 
lation of mdemnilie ; lead ham to 
state here s« veral wet 
rattons wlneh he thinks Gught to TN 
the atlention of tie 

It upp isto him, toch, Mrst, that 
the ecclestastical property of the, 
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grand chapters of their dignitaries 
should be incorporated with the do- 
mains of the bishops, and pass with 
the bishoprics into the hands of the 

inces to whom they are assigned. 

Secondly, That the property of 
the chapters, abbeys, convents, both 
of men and women, of whom no 
use has been formally made in 
this proposition, shall be applied 
to the completion of the indemnity 
of the estates and hereditary mem- 
bers of the empire, should it be 
found that a sufficient number has 
not been provided by this plan, and 
saving the sovereignty which will 
always remain with the territorial 

rinces, to the endowment of new 
cathedial churches, which shall be 
preserved or established, as well 
for the maintenance of the bishops 
as of their chapters and other ex- 
pences of worship, alimony, and life 
pensions, of the suppressed clergy. 

Thirdly, That the goods and 
revenues of hospitals, edifices, uni- 
versities, colleges, and other pi- 
ous foundations, as also those of the 
communes on one bank of the 
Rhine, shall remainat the disposition 
of the respective povernments. 

Fourthly, that the lands and pro- 
pertics assigned to the states of the 
empire for their possessions on the 
lett bank of the Rhine, shall remain 
specially effected by the payment of 
the debts of those princes, as well 
personal, as accruing trom their late 

ISSSESIOUS, 

Fitthly, that all tolls on the Rhine, 
on both sides, be abolished, without 
restoration, upon any = pretence 
whatever, except the cantons, 

oixthly, that all fiets ansing from 
the feudal courts established on the 
lett side of the Rhine, and situated 
on the myght side, shall hencetorth 
spring directly from the u) peror 
and empire. 
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_Seventhly, that the princes of 
Nassau Usingen, Nassay Wei. 
bourg, Salm Salm, Salm Kirbours 
Linange, Aremberg, shall be mam. 
tained or introduced into the coliege 
ol princes, with their votes derive 
from thew indemnities, and thyt dy 
votes of mmediate counts of re 
empire shall be transferred jp the 
same manner to their new pou. 
SIONS ; and that the ecclestasticy! 
votes shall be exercised by ts 
princes and counts, who by te 
etlect of the treaty of Luneville wil 
find themselves in possession of chie 
places, 

Kighthly P That the col! ge of 
ties shall continue LO Consist Of the 
free and Imperial cities of Lubec, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Wetzier, Frane. 
fort, Nuremburz, Augsburgh, and 
Katisbon, and that nicans soall be 
adopted to provide that i the te 
ture wars in which the empire may 
be concerned, the said cities sal 
not be bound to take any pat, 
and that their neutrality shall be 
secured by the empire, as farast 
shall be recognised by the ole: 
belligerent powers. 

Ninthly, That the seculariaton 
of nunneries shall not be effected 
but with the consent of the a 
cesan bishop ; but that monasterts 
shall be at the disposal Ol the ker 
ritorial princes, who may suppres 
or preserve them at their pleasure 

Such 1s the i tal ol the arrange 
ments and considerations whica &€ 
undersigned 1s ordered lo presevt © 
the Imperial diet, and upon waKe 
he thinks it his duty to call for thet 
most prompt and serious deliberatie 
informing tiem, TT the welt 
his government, that ine , war 
of Germany, the consolidates : 
the peace, and the general traeg® 
a quire that ere" 
lity of Europe, require 
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the Germanic Indemnitics should 
be terminated in the space of three 


months. 
faru,— Thermador, 100k Year. 


(Si aed) 
Cy Maur. TALLEYRAND, 


———————— 


Euracts from the Hegisters of the 
Senate of the Ligurian Republic, 
Sating of Aug. 23, 1SO02. 

The senate of the Ligurian re- 
sbic, considering that it 1s con- 
jormable to the ancient institutions 

@ the republic, to consecrate the 

images of great men who have ren- 

dered it tlustrious 5 

Considering that Christopher Co- 
— discovered the new world, 
dthat Napoleone Bonaparte has 
pif d the old, and by the labours 
of hus consulta, extended the limits 
of Liguria, secured its most import. 
ant te rests and re “OF ZANise d its 
laws, has decreed unanimously that 
there shall be erected in the vesti- 
buleot the national palace, two mar- 
be statues, the first re presenting is 

Bonaparte, the second, Columbus, 
(Mgned) Durazzo. 

Lanzo xa, Sec. Gen, 
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french Republic, 
/ Puss i, and Dai al ddl. 
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é caly beeen 


The first consul of the French re- 
punlic, md i majesty the « MN pecror 
of Russia, | aving offered their me- 
Cation tor the arvan, gyementot the at- 
“sot Germany, and having made 
Swown tothe fin perial ¢ Gict, by their 
cCGafation of the PSth Any yust, LSOx, 

‘ nulemmnities wpe they thoug! it 


ud be ad) i; ve 7 Loe dk hy prince mM) 
a -,! ! 


equence of { eJiiarticle of the 


ay ot Lun, ville; Lis manpestyv ibe 


° h i) Ss) ) i } 
i biistened to copntorm 
oS Pati presented, and in taking 
. ‘ { t sia rad ed to 
alin ed | : rly 
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within the limits assigned in the de- 
claration. 

His majesty the emperor of Ger- 
many having,on his side, announced 
the intention of causing its dillerent 
possessions to be occupied, his ma- 
Jesty the hing of Prussia, the first 
consul, and the emperor of Russia, 
have spontaneously hastened tomake 
known to him, that it was not at all 
becoming that his troops should pass 
the limits assigned by the declara- 
tion, or that they should occ upy any 
territory but that appointed tor the 
indemnification of the archduke 
Ferdinand, 

Yet, without regard either to this 
declaration made collectively at 
Paris to the Imperial ambassador hy 
the minister of the three powets, 
norto that which has been made at 
Berlin by the count de Hauywitz 
to M.de Stadion, the Austrian troops 
have taken possession of Passau, anc 

his Imperial majesty has informed the 
diet by his poeapete: tiary, that he 
would not withdraw has troops unless 
the countries, occupied by the other 
princes, were in like manner evacu 
ated, which is an indication that his 
Impe ‘rial majesty sets no value on the 
declaration ot the inedi: atin: J powell 
and that he regards it as void. 

In consequence his majesty the 
king of Prussia, and the first consul 
ot "* French republic, Curae 
themselves to reiterate in concert at 
Ratisbon and Vienna, their efforts, 
to cause the plan presented to be 
adopted by the Germame body, and 
to be ratified in ats whole extent, 
but parc ulaily so far as it puatdii- 
tees to the elector of Bavaria the 
presery, Mion of hits lan Sons On 
the riglit ly ank ol the | ny, amd ; 
far as it secures to him the town ot 
Pas 

And it, contrary to ther hepes, 
and their united mterposiion, bis 
1h) Esty the ¢ inp ior, taki wa Ivan 
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tage of the possession of Passau, 
should refuse to evacuate it within 
the period of sixty days appomted for 
the deliberation of the Imperial dict, 
the governments of Prussia and 
France pledge themselves to com- 
bine their efforts with those ot Ba- 
varia, to secure to the latter the pre- 
servation of ber ancient domains on 
the right of the Inn, as well as the 
possession of Passau, and the entire 
indemnity which has been adjudged 
to her. 
Done at Paris, 18 Fructidor, yea 
1O, Sept. 5, 1802. 
(Signed) TaLLevranp. 
Makauis pe Luccnesinti. 
Cer ro, 


he French Govern- 


{ { ess P ‘ i LLih, 
exchanged the 25d tructidor, An 


9 (September 10, 1801.) 


Convention hetivecn 
’ ; 


. , seped fed 
{¢ Mu, QNG HIS 4 


The first consul of the French 
republic, and his holiness, the so- 
vereign pontilf, Pius Vilth, have 
named for thew respect Cc picnipo- 
tenuiaiies: 

The first consul; the citizens 
Bonaparte, counsellor — of 
state ; Cretet, counsellor ot state 5 
and Bernier, doctor of Lheaogy, 
cure of St. Laud d’Angers,; having 
bull Powe re. 

Elis holmess appoints his emi- 
nence, signor Hercules Gonsalvi, 
cardinal of the holy Roman churc! 
dean of st. Agatha, ad suburram, 


hie secretary of state; 


Jox pu Spina, 
are hbishop ot Corinth, dl MEStIC pice 
‘ 


late of his holiness, assistant of the 
optical throne 3 and father Coseil, 
eolesist of the counsel of bis holi- 


© , 
vave received tull 
' 
fi r the purpo Cc, 


t! 
Ness, Wag powers 


Who, having exchanged their {ull 


+ } s 1 ow ° 
powers, bave executed the following 
oonvention, 


© 
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secs wil confer the canonical n= 
” ACCOI nt to the fou ns eslia- 
od wil regard Lo France be ie&re 
hange ot it gor ernment, 
,a 8 


V, The nomina ion to the 
wach st all allerwai ls bec ome 
¢. shall be alco made by the 


bishop- 


ae" . ° . . 
ft coysu! ; and the canonical inst- 
1» gall be confirmed by the 


sy OCC, dd Lie loregomng eli ticle. 
Vj. Tre bishops, betore they en- 
shall take, 


person, 


wr ynon their functions, 
, tie first con al, 
thot fidelity, which was tn use 
ve the cuange of gyovernment, 
sed in he follown 4 terms: 
| swear ana Promise LO God, 
hol vangelists, to pre- 

, obedience and fidelity to ihe 
ment established by the con- 

he French republic. I 
promise to have no Corresponds 
lO @ssi- tat any cou cilor 
ether witian the country or 
be contrary to 
cause of the publa tranquillity ; 


seu My dhocese, of clewhere, 
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armof any pats or maciil- 
tor ’ ] ] 1, 
! kucha to tae state, | 
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nine yovernment of at. 
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vid. | ergy of the second 
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lil, wing praver shall 
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ever, be agreed to by the govern. 
rinse ¢ 

Xl. The bishops may have a 
o— in their cathedral, and a se- 
min for thew diocese, witheut 
the YON ernment bemg bound tv en- 
dow them. 

XII. All the metropolitan, cathe. 
dral, parochial, and other churches, 
that have net vet been di posed ol, 
shall be placed at the disposition ot 
the bishops. 

XII. His holiness, for the cause 
of peace, yop the hi PPY reeestablishe 
ment of the cathole r ligion, de- 
cla es, thal neither he nor hy sUCe 
cessors shall trouble in any manner 
the acquirers of ecclesiastical pro. 
perty that has been i, and 
that COLSE Que vily the OWhe. ship of 
the said property, together with all 
the revenues and rights attached to 
it, shall remain with the said ace 
quirers, or those to whom they have 
transierred it. 

XIV. The government will se- 
cure a miitatile provision to the 
bishops and curés whose 


anenater 


dio eSES 
and parishes shall be marked out by 
the new division, 

XV. The government shall take 
measures to pore those French 
catholics, who shall be so di posed, 
to form establishments and founda- 
tions 1p favour of the churches. 

X\ | [His hy liness at know ledges 
in the first consul of the French re- 
public the same rights and preroga- 
tives which the ancient governinent 
possesse ‘d with him. 

XVIil. It 1s ayreed be tween the 
cantracting parties, that in case ans 
of the successors of the fitst consul 
new bemg should not be a catholr . 
the rights and prerogatives men. 
tioned w the above arti le, as well 
as the nomination of the bishopries, 
shall be regulate d with respect to 
to him by a new conven tion. 

Tue ratifications shall be ex- 
changed 
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changed at Paris in the space of 
forty days. 

Done at Paris the 26th Mes- 
sidor, of the 9th year of the re- 
public. 

(Signed) 
Josern Bonararte, 
Hercuces, Cardinal Gon- 
SALVI. 
osevrH CRETET, 
bishop of Corinth. 
BERNIER. 
F. Carotus Caseiit. 
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The principal: Organic Articles of the 
Concordat. 

No bull, brief, &c. of the court 
of Rome, shall have any effect in 
France without the consent of the 
government. 

No individual, apostolic nuncio, 
legate, &c. shall be permitted to ex- 
eicise their functions in France but 
with the consent of the government, 
and ma manner conformable to the 
liberties of the Gallican church, 

The national council, or diocesan 
synod, shall take place without the 
consent of government. 

The council of state shall take 
cognisance of disturbances caused 
by the ministers in the execution of 
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against them, 
Bishops may add to their titles the 
qualification of citoyen, of monsicur. 
No man can be named a bishop 
* but a Frenchman, aged at least thirty 
| years, having an attestation of his mo- 
‘ rals delivered by a bishop, and after 
anexamination of his doctrine by a 
bishop, and two priests. 
} Bishops may not quit their sees 
: without the permisston of the first 
consul, 


‘ 

iF | 7 their functions, or of other persons 
4 
8 


he'clergy in general shail wear 
! } ’ : ' 

black ciothes, the bishops viol i 4 
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There shall be a liturgy and 
catechism fur the French Chures 
he new calendar, Which a 

at the autumnal Cquinox, jx = 
served. The Names of the r 
shall be as in the ane lent calends 
Sunday shall be the day of 

the public functionaries.” Hey 

There shall be ten archbishorr: 
and fifty bishoprics, e 

The allowance of the an bbesher, 
shall be fifteen thousand livres a» 
nually, of the bishops, ten th 
sand, 

No clergyman shall be ordaine 
priest, who is not 25 years of m 
and possessed of 300 |; Pes anna 
revenue. 

The curés shall reside jn ¢- 
parishes. Priests, who do net: *. 
] irly belong to any diocese, Sind 
otheiate, 

No other holidays, except 
day s, shall be kept without th 
sent of the government. 

The bells shall only be rung & 
divine service. | 

The bishops shall visit every: 
a part of their diocese, the w 
every five years, 

No religious ceremony shail ta 
place out of the temples in tee 
towns, where there are temples 
dicated to the different forms 
worships, The same tempi Gad 
be consecrated only to one form 
worship. The nuptial bene 1 
shall be only given by the clery 
those who have been married by 
civil officers. 

France is divided ito ten é 
bishoprics ; that of Paris © . 


‘ 


eight bishopccs, th t 
contaiming seven; Beans 
Lyons, fours Ats, four, | 
five: Bourdcaun, three; Bow! 
three; Tours, sevens 4 ; 
fou Staking, in th A 
archhichoprecs, and filty Orseey 
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‘J of the Organic Articles of 


the Protestant eligion. — First 


(hapecr. 
No person shall exercise the 
sinisteral functions but a Frenth- 


* 


The Protestant churches and their 
sowters shall have no connection 
with any foreign power. — 

The ministers and their commu- 
ities shall pray tor the prosperity of 
ée French republic, and the con- 


5 


No doctrine, nor alteration of 
Joctrine, shall be pablished or taught, 
whout being first autLorised by the 

\ mment. 

The council of state will take 
cognrance of the designs of minis- 


es, and all dissentions that may 
ane among them. 
The maintenance of the ministers 
all be provided for, wherever the 
property and oblations of the com- 
munities fal! short. 

The articles tor the hberty of 
fundations, in the organic laws ot 
becatholic worship, shall be com- 
non to te protestant churches, 

There are to be two seminaries, 
memthe eastof France, tor the in- 
eution ol ministers, of the cones 
€.u0n of Augsburg: and the ether 
* Geneva, for the reformed 
catches, The professors are to be 
named by the frst consul, and no 
eantsler to be appointed without a 
feuiheate of his having studied in 
Neseminary of his religion, The 
0s for the government of these 
emmaries to be alsy settled by the 
Pverement, : 


‘ 


Second Ch > af? 
Chapter—Refurned Churches. 
T 


hae ent rma ; . ‘ 
, — reiormed churches of France 
a have Nn: 
™S synods. 


‘ 


istors, loca! ri onsistories, 


TI . . ! } ' 

here suall be a con- 
~e..t ] : 

“rest Chur 


ra urea for every 6000 souls 
“ef same Commu ron. Five 
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consistorial churches shall form the 
district of a synod. 

The number of the ministers, or 
pastors, in the same cConsistorial 
church, cannot be increased without 
the authority of government. 

The pastors cannot resign with- 
out stating their motives to govern- 
ment, which shall approve or reject 
them. 

The title of election shall be pre- 
sented to the first consul for his ap- 
probation. 

All the pastors now in exercise 
are provisionally coniirmed. 

Each synod shall be composed of 
a pastor and a notable of each 
church, The synods shall superintend 
the celebration of worship, and con- 
duct of ecclesiastical affairs, and 
all their decisions shall be submitted 
for the approbation of government. 
The synods cannot assemble until 
they shall have received the per- 
mission of government, and no sy- 
nodal assembly shall last more than 
six days. 
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Substance of the Organisation of the 
Churches of the Confession of 
Augsburg. 


The churches of this confession 
shall have pastors, local consistories, 
inspections, and general consistories. 

The pastors and — consisterial 
churches shall be subject to the re- 
gulations prescribed tor the reformed 
pastors and churches last mentioned, 


The churches of the confession of 


Auysburg shall be subordinate to 
the inspections. Five consistorial 
churches shall form an inspection, 
which is to assemble only by per- 
Inission of government, Lach in- 
spection to Chuse an tmspector, and 
two laymen of such cnoice to be 
confirmed by the first consul, 

There are to be three general 
consistones: one at Strasburgh, for 
the 
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i! t’ protesting ot Augsburg, of the 
department ol the Upper and 
Lower Rhine; a second at Mentz, 
for those of the departments of the 
Sarre an Moangt- lonnere : and the 
third al Cologne, lor those of the 


dit pa tments of the R banc P Moselle, 


aressed ‘ 

the Suljpect of ther furnishing 
; , 

Artillery, Musquets, Ac. 


Bon iparte, burst Con ul! of the 
French Repoblic, and President 
of ihe [talian Republic, de- 


erees 


I. Artillery, small arms, and war. 
like amu unition, shall | e ceded out 
of those now existing in the Italian 
republic, 

Il. The artillery now in” those 
places belongs to the lialian repub- 
fic, to the amount of 4,000,000 ot 
hives, 

Ll]. The minister at war of the 
Titian republic shall appoint an 


‘ . | ‘ ' ’ 
acer or atullery to Upcrintend the 


dismantling, draw up mventorics, 
and make estimates, im concert with 
an olhcer of 1 French artillery, 
Waom the minister at war of the 
French re public shall ; pommel, 

iV. All the Preees Ol artillery 
whieh shall be ceded to the Italian 
republic shall be re-cast to the 
calibre of G, i YR, and Vilb.; the 
mortars fo 8 and 10 m« hes; and the 
howitzers to 5 inches 6 lines, in the 
course ot the year 11. 

V. The minister at war of the 
Valian republic shall cause two 
bridges of boats to be constructed, 
‘ passaye Gl thie Po, and 
the other tor the Ovlo and the 


Vi. Filteen” thousand musqucts, 
two Mheusand pairs of pistols, and 
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tie bien "I 
Genera! by 
Tt there he a pricy ¢ af 
sent fone! i| VY agret ! 
that the Power al L true crea 
of empires are the patrimony 
the ndustric Lis and COomMMe ch ™ 
tions. England, more thaa 
other nation, presents a mode! 
thy ofimitation.  ‘Thrs empire, 
suing of a territory of but 
extent, and contamimg ates 
more than ten millions ol 
qd | . Pas ¢ notwil 4 
Lb marked prey 
’ ; 
commercial system ob tf Wout 


world. Far trom the war having 


prove ct tre to { f 
ail il i thy ( ! om! | } i 
of the continent, sn evtat 
ed a dominaul nm ool such (" 


magnitude, that for a long pe 


ho nation can enter mto Com per 
tion with her. 
! - ” 
France, more Wianans other pos, 
scemed destined, by the ge 
} ' her vert ey 
her mrapitants ana hel * 

' tron, - 
to excite that Ccompellon, 
lance the value of the proces: , 
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his merit is allowed to 
unequiv oc al suilrages of 
yi nations. But the cause which 
salves our mdustry and our com- 
! ace, ornginales Th CITCUINSEANCES 
4 a more powerful ope- 


wn; and ¢ 
‘cf bs the 


a, pethaps, & more, | | 
rian than any wach have been 
ntherto alleged. 

The French government, almost 
scesantiy occupigd, during six 
cat's, with its own political dis- 
eotions, and having to carry on 
s war at home and abroad, could 
tut little employ itself in examin- 
ng these circumstances, and in pre- 
venling their eflects. Phe epoch 
da general peace induced a hope 
of less disastrous Consequences, —: 
We make bold to inform you, citizen 
general, that it is of extreme ur- 
gence tat you should fix your at- 
tention upon the city of Rouen and 
be department. Our manutactur- 
ing industry is on the verge ol ruin, 

speedy me asures do not Slop the 

‘ay produced by false tl Cores, 
ind the spuit ol ‘the commercial 


Some have ventured to assert, 
bat French industry can be earried 
wthe highest perfection only by the 
timulusol a rival i dustry. W here, 
en as ding riva! Hip to be found? 
MnO the exectiuon Of the pio- 
ing the produc Ls 
® our indu try, or m the want of 
Getaw materials necessary to this 
Periection? Is it in the chamnels 


t 


Cesoes fur complet 


“AsumMption for a conmmerce as 


Yel Out of very small extent, from 
Be want of confidence? or, in a 
werd, is at from a more fatal con- 
eqvence jn the little national spirit 
Powessed by Frenchmen ? 


Foreign industry, and particularly 


Mt ot our poweiful rival, enjoys 
* Gegtee of protection too little re- 
fitded by the kr at h 
m4 + " ' ' 

when, thouyi hitherto over- 
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“OCU, lias repdercd it predomi- 


merchant, 
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nant. Ours, on the contrary, com. 
velled to trust to its own elflorts, ex. 
hibits only decay, and complete des 
pression. On the one side, there 1s 
an abundance of raw materials, and 
at moderate prices; and immense 
capitals, and resources always pre- 
sented by the public banks, enable 
the manulacturer to allempt and to 
support every speculation, On the 
other, those materials are scarce, 
and very dear; capital is not advanes 
ed for the promotion of our manu 
factures, but at a ruinous interest; in 
a word, an exchange destructive of 
commerce and confidence dries up 
every source of national prosperity ; 
every thing makes in favour of the 
rivals of our manulacturing industry, 
and wé must speedily be involved 
is total ruin! Yet there are per- 
sons who can maintain that France 
must have the advantage in a com. 
peltion where the means are so 
unequal! 

We hold the same opinions as 
to the pertection of the objects of 
industry ; but what sigmiies the 
value of things, if the sale be not 
Ce) lain, ancdat the nation give yreat- 
er advat tlayes lo foreign produ is? 
Qur reflections are fixed on the 
present state of affairs. Scarcely has 
mMarittine peace been pror laimed, 
when the mtroducthon of merchandise 
commences, the French warehouses 
are overstocked, our manulactures 
languish, and torebode general ruin. 
‘| he French soul has not FETE ted te 
forengnh Commodities ; avarice and 
extortion have favoured thei cit- 
culation. See what is the-resufet, 
The productions of industry incum- 
ber the warehouses of our manu- 
facturers; labour is repressed ; 
workshops are shut up; thousands 
of workmen are thrown out of em- 


ployment, without even a prospect 


of being able to gain wherewith 
to support their numerous families. 
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This is but an imperfect view of 
the picture, let us consider the fu- 
ture. By and by, if such a system 
do not cease, if French commerce 
preter the products of foreign Na- 
tions, if our manufactories and work- 
shops receive no encouragement, all 
is over! All the shops are shut, 
manufacturing industry abandoned, 
talents paralysed, and thousands of 
citizens, with their families reduced 
to the most frightful poverty! While 
we are representing to you our fears 
and alarms, there ts not a fourth 
part of us in a state of activity. 
Every day witnesses many unfortu- 
nate men swelling the list of victims. 
Those who are vet retained, ate Te- 
tained only in consideration of old 
services; and they are threatened 
soon to share those calamities with 
which that class 1s afflicted, if the 
government do not speedily remedy 
the evil. 

This is not all. Our hands once 
become idle, athousand other states 
participate our misfortunes by a 
necessary consequence ; our inaction 
stops their labours; every thing is 
linked together in a state: if you 
damup a brook at the source, the fer- 
tile plains it watered are struck with 
barrenness. 

We are exposing, general consul, 
great and touching truths. Oh! 


that you could hear the cries of 


want, the sighs and the despair of the 
families of our unfortunate compa- 
nions! They are absolutely naked, 
and can see nothing before them 
but more profound distress, 

General consul, we expect, from 
your solicitude, a period to those 
misenes which weigh upon us in 
so terrible a manner. A few mo- 
ments more, and our important city 
will possess no more workmen ; 
many of therm will be devoured by 
want and misery. Disgust and ot- 
fers from foreigners, will have caused 
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the emigration of 4 i 

powertul considerations! ve 

We have spoken the truth. 

vernment 1s worthy to hear it i 
hope that the first Magistrate of 
republic wall turn his paternal 
gards towards one of the mos m4 
dustrious departments, to the wa, 
shops ol our manufacturers, thar th 
labours may receive eNncouragemen 
The workman asks only one favo 
that his hands may be constantly es 
ployed, that his work may wakes 
for supplying his wants. Then 


wishes will be accomplished,” 
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SWITZERLAND, 


Berne, July % 


Proclamation of the Council of by 
cution opt V¢ [elvetic Republic, 
the Lelvetic People, 

Citizens of Helvetia, the Freed 
government approves of the wse ye 
have made of your mdependencr; 
and the first pledze rt gives yous 
its esteem is that of declaring & 
readiness to withdraw its troop 
from Helveua. The council of ee 
cution has accepted of tus offer, 

That great act ot justice on te 
part of the first consul should al 
forth all your gratitude to s gene 
rous an ally. Wiaithout him, a 
without these troops that are sew 
about to depart from you, you wow 
have again been a prey to all 
horrors of anarchy. 

Now he thinks you may be re 
lieved from the expences whic 
necessity of maintaming 2 lorey 
orm had imposed upon you. Agr 
culture, industry, and commer 


will again flournsh amongst you © 
$ ne . cn 
der the shade ot yp ace. 


- sets ick 
gens shall reap the frutt « 


blessings, without being oonges ; 
4 ‘ j } net w 
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ou, wil feel with pleasure that it 
“4s none but his own children ; 
—e Sains will see himself sur- 
on by his countrymen alone. 

" Bot the departure of foreign troops 
toms your country should above all 
bing: be a cause ol thanksgiving to 
~ You, who were stung with 
of atbeholding this land, so cele- 
seated for the glorious battles ot our 
se fathers, become a theatre of 
et for neighbouring states; you 
ee wourned when you thought 
w iwi no longer a national will 
eheent to restrain faclhions, nor 


a . 
serermment able to support itselt, 

ei now rejoice >; you should 
~« your hearts to confidence, 


The incle pene nee of your ¢ ountry, 
ginowledged in the sipulations of 
weville, vow obtains that privilege 
dabdance, Helvetia again en- 
sber national manners, her an- 
me liberty. 

Bat know on what conditions 
mwareto have the blessings of in- 
trendence; and what duties the 
meddence of the French govern- 
eat, and the confidence of your 
fn government, impose on you. 
Tees command you to observe peace 
eomcord, They require of you 


®e wenfice of all those regrets, of 


& ove hopes and desires, which 
et ho lonyer compatible with the 
tusuing order of things. They call 
® ya in an UNperious manner to 
Zy found the « ousutution, and the 
Pretiment which it establishes; 
c oe only according to the consti- 
tin, and by the government, that 
“erly and iudependence can be pre- 
sate an ‘upporting these, you 
. r arn to continue a nation; 
oe 7s them, vou must 

™ fhey wish that the author 


© every Alte ’ 
me ben Mpt against the actral 
= "Mes may be punished ia 
“VY Manner 
— ‘ 
~—e in {| = & 
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the intention declared by the first con- 
sul on withdrawing his troops, Citi- 
zens, there exists among the govern- 
ments of Europe, a compact forthe 
maintenance ot peace, order, and 
those principles which preserve 
every political society. ‘Too long 
have the Swiss disturbed toreign 
powers with their dissentions; and if, 
now that those powersare disposed to 
take some interest in our destinies, 
any disorders should rise up amongst 
us, We must expect to see the same 
wwers, forthe sake of their own 
safety, taking up arms against us, 
We here declare ourselves to be 
the guarantees for the will of the 
people, consecrated by the constitu- 
tron; and we have pledged ourselves 
to the French government, that the 
peace shall not be disturbed m Swit- 
zerlaind. Prudence in council! ; cele- 
rity in execution; justice to all; 
prompt severity against the factious 
and the disturbers of public tran- 
quillity ; these are, and shall ever be, 
the rule of our Conduct. 
Given at Berne, the 20th of July, 
1802. 
The Landamman, President of the 
Council of Execution, 
DoLper. 
The Secretary General Mousson. 
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Sion, Sept. 5e 
The Envoys of the Republics, Gua- 
rantees of the Independence of the 
Valais, to the People of the Va- 
lais. 
Citizens of the Valais, 

The French government, at the 
first moment of the peace, which it 
had yloriously restored to Lurope, 
Sccupied itself with the means of 
making you enjoy its ben ficial et- 
fects, by putting an end to that state 
of indetermination among you which 


is always painful to the peopic. 
The 
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The Helvetic government, ant- 
mated, with the same sentiments, has 
been eager to concur in it, and that 
of the Italian republic, has acceded 
with an equal sentiment of triend- 
ship. 

Wishing to consolidate your liberty 
by making you enter into relations 
equally beneficial with the three re- 
publics by which you are surrounded, 
the French, Italian, and Helvetic 
governments, have concluded be- 
tween them a solemn treaty which 
establishes your independence un- 
der the support and guarantee of 
those three republics. They have 
sent us to you Mo sign and de "posit in 
the hands of your representatives 
assembled in legitimate diet, this 
compact, which ts become the 
foundation and the wegis of a free and 
happy existence to you; and they 
have directed us to concur in order 
that you may have a constitution and 
a government which shall be the 
free result of vour choice, and which 
shall make you speedily enjoy that 
independence wlich the Helvetic 
government have just solemnly 
granted you, 

We are come to ful 
ant task: the republic Valais 
exists,and itis only necessary that her 
government should be established, 
in order that her 
station among free nations, 

We consummate this w nen by de 
claring, inthe name ot the French, 
Helvetic, and Italian ad roments, 
friends of the republic of the Valais, 
and guarantees of herindependence, 
that the council of state named bv 
the dict of a Valais, enters from to- 
day into the tull possession of the 
rights ht tout by the constitu- 
tion, and we make known to the 
people the following appointments 
which the diet has just made, and 
nN CoNsequence of Which we instal 


fil this import- 
of the 


she may oc¢ ups 
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in the name of OUT governments 
Citizens 

Antonio Augustini, 
of the republic. 


grand by 


C harles Derivaz, and Garner: 
Stocal ‘per, counsellors of state 
the republic, 

Pierre Antonie —_ vice by 
Joseph Dutay de la Vali lay, 
Jac ques Quarte ry, vice Couns ' 

of st: ite of the re pr ubhic, 

May the prospe ins of the pers = 
of the Valats be hereaft Her the e 
of the wisdom and so! ICitude of th 
government; may it be the cone. 
quence of the tra quill ity and of 


which shall reign am Ong you. 
1s Ht. a total ob! 110n of Past vicres- 
tudes, it is by the silence of rv. Sa 
sions which the y may have rita 
it is by a sincere return to conced 
and to fraternal union, which. 
merly constituted your | 
that you will cement it an 
You vill thus preserve the extern 
and good will ot our governme 
it is with the sentiment of 
greatest interest that we come | 
make you feel the first effect « 
them, ar that we renew the aie 
ance ol them. 
(Signed) Turrear. 
LAMHBERTENGRI. 
Muccer-FRiepaers 


vp ite, 


PROCLAMATION. 
Bonanartc. First Consul of the Fre 
Ii nublec, P; ty , the Ii +f 
Q t he Helvetic Re; UOC 
St. (? ud, Spl ») 
Inhabitants of Helvets, 
You have — led, tor two ve? %\ 
le, powie 
an afflicting spectact a 
factions Whe successively taked | 
sessigg) of the 
they have siznalise’ 


sovereign a Ux 
1 their temp 
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rule by 8 system of partiality which 
poored their unskilfulness and weak- 
inthe course of the year 10, your 
government desired that the small 

of French troops in Helve- 
ta should be withdrawn. The 
French government willingly a\ ailed 
themselves of that opportunity to 
honour your independence; but 
won atterwards your different par- 
tes began to be agitated by tresh 
bry; the blood of the Swiss was 
ded by the hands of Swiss. 

You have been disputing for 
twee years, Without Coming to any 
soderstanding ; if youare lett longer 
w yourselves, you will be killing 
ech other for three years, without 
coming toa better understanding. 
Your history proves besides, that 
your intestine wars could never be 
terminated but by the efficacious in- 
tervention of France. 

ltistrue that 1 had determined 
mt to intertere at all in your affairs ; 
Lbad constantly seen your different 
premments ask advice of me, and 
mi tollow it, and sometimes abuse 
Byname, according to their interests 
ad their passions, 

But I neither can nor ought to 
rman insensible to the misery of 
rach youare the victims; [ recall 
B® determination—I will be the 
Peltor of your differences, but my 
Peuuation shall be efficacious, such as 
mits the great people, in whose 
mae | speak, 

five days alter the notification of 
Be present proclamation, the senate 
SM asemble at Berne. 
len fe Magistracy that shal] have 

med at Berne since the ca- 


an shall be dissolved. and shall 
Meeting and exerci 
Z and exercismg an 
Rhonty, 5 y 
a Pretects shal] repair to their 
tare! — authorities which may 
i002 ormed shall ceuse tuceting. 
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Armed assemblages shall dis- 
perse. 

The first and second Helvetie 
demi-brigades_ shall compose the 
garrison of Berne. 

The troops who have been on 
service for upwards of six months, 
shall alone remain in corps of 
troops. 

Finally, all individuals disbanded 
from the belligerent armies, and 
who are now in arms, shall deposit 
their arms at the municipality of the 
commune where they were born, 

The senate shall send three depu- 
lies to Paris, each canton may also 
send deputies. 

All citizens who, for the last three 
years, have been landamman, sena- 
tors, and have successively occupied 
places in the central authority, may 
repair to Paris, to make known the 
means of restoring union and tran- 
quillity, and conciliating all parties. 

On my part, | have a right io 
expect that no city, no commune, no 
corps, will de any thing contrary to 
the dispositions which [make known 
to you, 

Inhabitants of Helvetia, awake 
to hope re 

Your country is on the brink of a 
precipice; it shall be immediately 
drawn from it; all men of good in- 
tentions will second this generous 
plan. 

But if, which I cannot believe, 
there be among you @ great num- 
ber of individuals who should haye 
so little virtue as not to sacrifice 
their passions and their prejudices 
to the love of the country; people 
of Helvetia, you will have indeed 
degenerated from your forefathers! 

There is no sensible man who 
does not see that the mediation 
which I take upon myself ia a be- 
nefit to Helvetia from that provie 
dence which, in the midst of so 
many shocks and goncussions, has 

(L) always 
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(162) PUBLIC 
always watched over the existence 
and independence of your nation, 
and that this mediation is the only 
means of saving both. 

For indeed it is time you should 
see, that if the patriotism and union 
of your ancestors founded your re- 
public, the bad spirit of your fac- 
tions, if it continue, will intallibly 
destroy it; painful would it be to 
think, that at a pertod when several 
new republics have arisen, destiny 
had marked out the termination and 
fall of one of the most ancient. 


(Signed) Bonaparte, 
By the First Consul, 
H. B. Marner. 


PROCLAMATION, 
Lo the Helvetic People A 
Berne, Nov. 3. 
Ciiuzens of Helvetia, 

In announcing to you, four months 
ago, that the French troops were 
about to quit our soil, the council of 
execution declared to you, at the 
same time, that a constant obedience 
tothe laws, a spirit of confidence 
and peace, unanimity in maintains 
ng the order of things established, 
could alone protect your independ- 
ence; whilst Contrary dispositions, 
disobedience, tumult and dissentions, 
would infallibly bring back the 
lureign armies. 

You did not give credit to our 
words, citizens of Helvetia !—Am- 
bitious men have made you embrace 
the cause of their interests and their 
passions; and whilst) one party 
among you rose at their voice to 
overturn the national and consti- 
tutional government, the other be- 
came, by their silence and mactivity, 
accomplices of civil wars. 

What has been the result? A few 
weeks have elapsed, and die French 
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troops, ten times more ny 
than they were late 
departure, Penetrate mto your eas, 
tons, deprive you of the arms which 
you have turned against you 
vernment; and thus declare f by, 
rope that you are incapable of m 
maining I peace, and unworthy 
Keeping them yoarselves, 
Say now, citizens Ot Helvetia, tp 
whom you are indebted for the re. 
turn of these troops? Is it to the 
senate and the council of execuues, 
Whose tault was, on the contrary, the 
having consented too soon to ther 
departure, and whose whole care. 
these recent times, tended to pr. 
vent, by a frank and loyal accepu. 
tion of the mediation of the first cw. 
sul, the evils which his indignation 
might make us fear? Or is itothe 
insurrectional authorities, to the a 
sembly which has taken the name 
the confederated diet of Schwitr’ 
To that assembly which, adopting 
subterfuges with respect to the co 
ditions of the proposed mediates, 
promising to dissolve itsell, and yet 
continuing its intrigues, announ- 
ing peace, and preserving solder 
under arms, wished that a forega 
force should enter the country, | 
order to be able to say, Melee 
Miserabe 


vanity | which satisfies itseil at Be 


Deters 
ly before they 


yielded only to force. 


expence of the whole nation; Be 
misconduct of pride, calculated ‘9 
» COMPA’ 


precipitate the country mt 
ave prete 


ruin, and which would h 
pitated it mm fact, uf tie gener i 
ot the first consul had not equa 
notwithstancitg 


enemies ads 


wt 


his power, and it, | 
all the efforts of his 
: a a in <> 

yours, he did not still persist m¢ 
siring vour happiness. 
Yet, ciuzensot Helvetia, tne ce 
cil of execution 1s iio 
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with having avowed their 
woncless pretentions in tormal pro- 
wa gill seek to mistead the people 
secpectifg thew real situuuon; to 


nant 


greaga succour, 00 alarm them by 
eenaces, and to make them hate 
be intentions with which the Hel- 
rac government addressed them- 
wives to the first consul, to invite 
vn to become the supreme arbiter 
« our differences. * . 
But, in the first place, we will 
wly tothese men, that they also 
evoked that mediation. The let- 
ve from the chiets of the little can- 
ees to the first consul, and the 


soster of France, the plans of 


eatitution in which they claimed 
weoly their good offices, the send- 
eat deputies to Paris, are so many 
poatsot tht desire which they had 
woterest the French government 
wibeircause, It was only when the 
scomeul pronounced, and required 
tere every thing, the cessation 
sawart, which armed eitrzen 
wnt citizen, and brother ayainst 
tener, that we save them repel the 
refation solietted by themselves, 
wéot which they had skiiltully made 
et toencrease the number ol their 
tarluans. 7 
We will tell them, besides, that 


bawe ele, | . : 
We nave Claimed the mediation ot 


Se Set consul, it was because of all 
“pomerscatled upon by their po- 

‘to take aminterest in the des- 

(ot Helvetia, France is the 
*\ oe that has fecognised our in- 
AMENCE ,« onsecrated by her care 
" wolema treaty ; the only power 
“ould exereise over us an infla- 
~ at prokection and support. 
- Story ot Switzerland tor four 
oe ur revolution, and the 
a that have succeeded, — sutti- 
. =A tn What interest it i 
agg 


s 
ty march in the polrtical sys- 
“ t France, tt is this truth, 
* e Eraved on thy by art ; 


, 
Se \ i 
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ancestors, protected the cradle of 
the confederacy; and we, citizens 
ot the Helvetic republic, we have 
a thousand times more motives for 
being convinced of it. 

Finally, we will say, not to those 
men, tor they would not hear us, but 
to the nation itself, that the equality 
of rights between the cantons, the 
abolition of hereditary privileges, 
the treedum of the citizens being a 
deposit placed in our hands; to be 
saved at any price, we did not 
think ourselees perntitted even to 
hesitate in clatming the mediation 
of the only government that could 
preserve these principles among us. 

‘Thus our conduct in this respect 
has been bat the necessary conse- 
quence of the national wish,expressed 
in favour of these same pttnciples, 
since the acceptance of the constitu- 
t10n. 

Such ts the answer which the 
council of execution owes (0 this 
part of the accusations of its adver- 
saries. 

As to the other accusations, by 
which a factidus Hatred has teen 
organised against them, they de- 
spise, Knowing well that not one 
family can be mewtioned, of whose 
ruin they have been the cause, 
one individual in whose person 
the right of cititen has been vio- 
lated. Ht is, on the contrary, for 
having been too indulgent, too con- 
fident in the jastice ot their fellow 
ctuzens ¢ m one word, too little 
severe, that they have sustained 
these reverses. Vhe insurrectional 
authorities ordered, in the course of 
four weeks, ten times more arrests, 
odious inquiries, and measures of ri- 
pour of all kinds, than they ordered 
in the course of their existence. 

Citizens of Helvetia, you will be 
required to turnish by extraordinary 
contributions, to the maintenance 
of the troops, whom your misconduct 
has call ado for, Submit ,ourselve 
'L. 2) to 
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to a necessity, which you cannot ac- 
cuse of injustice; open your hearts 
to the dispositions of fratermty and 
social order ; it is the only mode of 
abridging the duration of your ills, 
Shew yourselves at length worthy 
of being again called a_ nation, 
and you will remain a nation. 

Bonaparte desires only to be 
again able to interest himself in your 
destinies. 

For us, citizens, then, as to the 
care of this generous mediator, our 
task will soon be finished. Restor- 
ed tothe rank of mere individuals 
with those, who have so cruelly ca- 
lumniated our conduct, we shall be 
always ready to answer to their im- 
putations, Till then, there is no 
sacrifice to which we shall not be 
resigned, if it can be advantageous 
to the country. 

Given at Berne, Nov. 13, 1802. 





The Minister of Forcizn Affairs to 
Mi De Cetto, 
Paris, 23d Vendemauire (Oct. 13.) 


SiR, : 

The relations of neighbourhood 
which exist between Bavaria and 
Switzerland, and which will be 
sendered closer by the new acqui- 
sitions iis electoral highness is 
about to obtain in Germany, must 
have made him direct his particu- 


lar attention to the late events ot 


which Helvetia has been the the- 
atre. ‘Uhat country has been long 
divided. An influence of intrigue 
and money has hitherto prevented 
the government established by the 
suflrages of the miority from as- 
suming the position and the power 
necessary to wus preservation. 

As long as the opposition was 
confined to insiduous and obscure 
practices, the first consul thought 
he ought not to inter/ere in discus- 
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sions to which time ee 
ence of the general pate 
Europe promised Continually rm u 
an end. But at length ti _ 
mies of the Helvetic _ 
—— an open 

ood has flowe y 
been cama ane pes ' 
struction. ” 

Tn this frightful conjuncture, te 
wishes of all have demanded tte 
mediation of the first consul, Th 
very party which had armed agung 
the government, drawn away by 
the Opinion of men who must bare 
been misled, to attach them to i 
have been forced to claim soees 
ly the mediation of France, 

The continental powers, adjoe. 
ing Helvetia, have not contempla. 
ed, without apprehensions, the « 
ternal etiects of a disorder, the 
cus of which was established ¢ 
that country. In this state of affen, 
humanity, the interest of Fraw 
and of Europe, demanded that te 
first consul should desist from oe 
determination he had made pats 
intefere in the affairs of Swit 
land. He spoke as a mediates 
a triend, and Helvetia was po 
tied. The people have retunt 


. ° 1 
rio their homes. Those ampest 


just men, seeing they had be 
abused, have menaced wih te 
arins the chiets who had sites 
ed to defame France in thet 28% 
and who, in their public acts 
ventured to inveigh agaist & 
General contempt now doe )* 
tice to their clamours. | 
Such, Sir, are the facts win 
I have thought it my duly #o 
inunicate to you. pos 
sul neither ought not would 
don a country which _— 
need of the friendship # Fra 
and which, without the bene © 
his influence, W ere ~~ 
in a short time through 2 a 
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ant anarchy under the ancient 
wae, which it feels itselt happy 
have broken. ; 

But at the same Ume- that he 
igs recognised the necessity Of as- 
the Helvetic nation to fx 
g length herself, and in an ire- 
rasble manner, her constitutional 
jeainy, be has not ceased tor one 
sement to consider that the most 
pertect independence ought to be 
ve asis of her constituuion, The 
sgt of establishing her own or- 
qunation acquired by Helveua, is 
we of the glorious results of the 
sa which France has sustained 
wainst the most powerful arhues 
¢barope, and of the treaties which 
ve terminated it, 
it is because Helvetia possesses 
ds ngit from the victories, and 
o¢ benevolent policy of France, 
tat the first consul would now 
mtect the exercise of it, and take 
ae that a handtul of turbulent 
migrants, deserters from foreign 
ens, and who have just carried 
te and sword into their own 
matty, shall not succeed in de- 
pring the whole almost of their 
ow citizens of their rights. 
is not by such men that the 
vaty of Luneville can be mvok- 
im what regards Helvetia, but 
" ae great portion of the people 
Fuca they would have oppressed, 
be who independence the treaty 
Meantees. Are those men as es- 
mane, as important a part of 
tpt Argovia, the Pays de 
ay the Bailiwicks, tormerly 
a political rights 
¥ guaranteed, not only 
hg Hg Luneyille, but in 
hn ‘wll re since the war, 
‘a - the ancient 
® aad Helvetia closer ? 
bee) Conceive that it will 
is Persons who will endea- 
spread the belief that the 


tics of 
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Helvetic Republic may be led by 
& spirit of imitation to establish 
with the first consul the relations 
which unite him to the ltalian Re- 
public; but this idea is as far from 
the expectation of the first consul 
as it is opposite to all his determi- 
nations, and his formal intention is 
not to concur in the organisation 
of Switzerland, but for the purpose 
of insuring to her an absolute in- 
dependence. 

lam persuaded, Sir, that you 
will transmit to his clectoral high- 
ness the communications | have the 
honour to make to you, the tm- 
portance of which he will not tail 
to appreciate. 

Receive the assurance of my high 
consideration, 

(Signed) 

Cu. Mau. TaLLeyRanp. 





PROCLAMATION, 


Lours the First, by the Grace of God 
Infant of Spain, Kins of Etruria, 
and Llereditary Prince of Parma, 
Placentia, Guastalla, we. We. 
The new ties by which the royal 

house of Bourbon 1s on the point 

of being more closely united, claim 
our participation in the joy which 
that happy event occasions, and 
which our august father in law and 
uncle, the catholic king, will cele- 
bratey in his city of Barcelona, with 

a pomp suitable to the marriages 

of the Inlants ofthe king of Spain 

and the king of the two Sicilies. 

The pleasure which our heart will 

eXperience upon so bappy an event, 

will not make us lose sight of the 
chief care of advancing, under ail 

Circumstances, and of consolidating 

as much as possible, the prosperity 

of our well-beloved people, who 
are the first object of our paternal 
solicitude. - And in arder that, du- 
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ring our absence, the public affairs 
may suffer no delay, we have con- 
ferred upon our present council of 
state, finance, and war, all the 
powers we have deemed necessary, 
to govern the kingdom, and to 
maintain order and justice in ail 
the branches of the political, civil, 
and economical administration. ‘The 
eagerness we shall evince in Te- 
turning to the bosom of our dear 
subjects, gives us reason to hope 
that in answering, that = mildness 
which characterises the nation, and 
that fidelity which they have al- 
ways shewn tor their sovereigns, 
they will give us, on our return, 
new motives of satisfaction and 
zeal to constitute more and more 
to the public felicity, by all the 
means which providence has placed 
in our hands. 
Given on the Ist Sept. 1802. 
(Signed) ~ Louis. 


- -_-—— -<- -— 





Note from the French Minister to 
the Germanic Deputation at Ra- 
tisbon. 


The undersigned has transmitted 
to his government the rescript com- 
municated hy the subdelegate of Bo- 
hemta to the deputation, in the 
sitting of the @41b of August. He 
ts directed to make the following 
remarks: ’ 

The first consul has been deeply 
affected at secing his intentions 
with respect to the securing of 
the peace and prosperity of the 
German body have been misun- 
derstood. 

since he has been reproached 
with not having replied to the 
overtures made by his Imperial 
and Royal majesty subsequent to 
the conclusion of the treaty of Lu- 
Neville, and with having thus de- 
laved the advantages of the peace 
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to Germany, that interesting bet 
of kurope, he thinks jt Oe 
. ’ 


to declare that the overtures whe: 
though secret and confidential " ; 
been now publicly allig Yr 

SO CHY alluced to by 
the court of Vienna, so fy froe: 
heing calculated to ensure the am 
cution of the 7th article of us 
treaty of Luneville, could only tend 
to retard it, because, instead , 
pointing out the means of pron. 
ing tor the Indemnifying of s maps 
secular princes who had sustained 
such considerable losses, they hy 
only for their object the regulat. 
ing of the iIndemnities to the arch. 
duke Ferdinand, by employing lay 
and hereditary domains Lo that ob. 


ject. 


The plans of the court of Vienna 
tended to stretch tts lerriory to the 
Lech, and would cor seq ently m 
their effect have erased Bavana trea 
the list of powers. Justice and ge 
nerosity, which are always lrtened 
tothe first in the heart ot the fret 
consul, have made it a law to his 
to torget what the elector may hare 
done ayainst the republic, and ret 
to suffer to perish a state weakene?, 
menaced, but hitherio guarantees 
by the mOlICY ¢ tthe government 
terested m the mamtenance ofan 
equilbrium in Germany. Fort! 
balance of Europe require that Ae 
stria be gre at and powertul, the te 
lance of Germany requites &®, 
that Bavaria should he preserves 
entire, and sheltered from all ule 
rior invasion. What would & 
come of the Germanic body, 1 
principal states that oars * 
were to sce their mdependenct 


” 


compromied every moment? woos 
not the honour even of that ance 
federacy suffer from the weakeni'g 
a prince, whose house has "! 
nourably assisted in the estatis 
ment and maintenance of the Ge 
manic constitution? 
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not, therefore, at Paris, that 
se insinuations of the court of Vi- 
eos upon the atlairs of Germany 
oul! be received 5 and though they 
igre ance been renewed at Peters 
tured, they have not been attended 
gzh more “UCCeSS. The great and 

aeoys cou! of the er:peror Alex- 
oder could not suffer him to neglect 
ee terests of Bavaria, which were 
anil recommended to him by the 
se of blood, and by all the cal- 
culations ofa whe policy. 

Unable to succeed ether at Pe- 


it 


yrdurgh oF Paris, the court ot 


Veona did not Jess evidently pro- 


eule at Munich the execution of 


« projects, and it was the com- 
munication which the elector made 
é his disquiectude to the govern- 
eats of France and Russia, that 
etributed above all towards mak- 
them feel the necessity of unit. 
¢ their influence to protect the 
eeditary princes, guarantee tle 
meculion of the 7th article of the 
vatyof Lunevi'le, and not suffer 
ec of the most ancient and formerly 
w most powerful houses of Ger- 
many to decline to the lowest rank. 
The undersigned, therefore, is 
earged to declare tothe deputation, 
u the hereditary states of his 
ectoral highness, as well as the 
mesions which are destined him 
*enniy, an! as necessary to 
Be resect lishment of the balance 
*vermany, are naturally and indis- 
rovbly placed under the protecuuon 
* Oe Modrating powers; that the 
*<cunal personally will not suffer 
‘important place of Passau to 
“maminthe hands of Austria, nor 
_ shal! obtain any part of the 
~Tetty \N hic hy Bavaria possesses on 
eoght bank of the Inns for he 
“ders that Bavaria would no 
et be Independent trom the 


‘aen ’ § 
x per troops of Austra should 
near ber capital, 
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It remains for the undersigned to 
express to the deputation the regret 
which the first consul feels at divualg- 
ing negovations, which took place 
under the seal of confidence, and 
which ought consequently to have 
remained secret; but he was com- 
pelled to it by a just reprisal, and by 
the value which he attaches to the 
opinion and esteem of the brave and 
loyal German people. 


(Signed) LaFOREST. 





Note of the Russian Minister. 


The undersigned, plenipotentiary 
of his majesty the emperor of all the 
Russias to the Germanic diet, has 
perused a note, of this day’s date, 
transmitted tothe extraordinary de- 
putation of the empire, inthe name 
of the French republic, in conse- 
quence of the rescript communicated 
by the sub-delegate of Bohemia, at 
the suiting of August 24, and also 
communicated to the undersigned 
on the 28th of the same month. At 
present he can only refer to the con- 
tents of his note submitted to the 
deputation on the subsequent day 
(August 29), withoutenlarging upon 
the tacts which preceded and ren- 
dered necessary the concert between 
Russia and France. But he must 
repeat his declaration, that his im- 
perial majesty has recorded the 
sentiments of justice which dis. 
tinguish him, and the interest which 
he takes in the happiness and equie 
librium of the Germanic empire, in 
the declaration which he had caused 
to be submitted on the 13th of 
August last, in concert with the 
first consul.—His imperial majesty 
cannot, therefore, but) expect. its 
speedy completion, He particularly 
regards the hereditary states of hiss 
royal hihiress the clector palatine 
of Bavaria, as well as the posses.ions 
(L. 4) assigned 
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assigned to him in the name of 


indemnities, as indispensibly placed 
under the protection of the media- 
torial powers, and las no doubt that 
the city of Passau will be imme- 
diately restored to its destination, 
(Signed) Baron ve Bunter. 
Ratisbon, Sept. 1-11, 1802. 





Ratisbon, Sept. 28. 


Note of Af. the Baron de Hugel, 
Plenipotentiary of His Imperial 
Majesty, addressed the 26th Sept. 
1802, to C. Laforet, Minister 
Extraordinary of the French Re- 
public. 


The declaration delivered at Ra- 
tisbon in the name of the intervening 
powers contained an heavy and un- 
merited imputation upon the delays 
which attended the meeting of the 
deputation of the empire. His 
majesty owed it to himself as wellas 
to the Germanic empire to prove by 
facts that nothing had been neglect- 
ed on his part to abridge these 
details. Far from wishing to in- 
culpate anv body, the faithful ex- 
position of what is passing had only 
tor its object to evince the purity of 
the conduct of the emperor, 

Such is also the motive which 
obliges his majesty to call to mind 
here other facts relative tO anterior 
conterences which had taken place 
upon the indemnity of Tuscany, for 
the purpose of opposing them to 
assertions contained in the note 
transmitted the 13th of this month 
to the undersigned by C. Laforet, 
minister extraordinary to the French 
republic. His majesty willingly 
submits it to the judgment of all 
Europe, whether he can be charged 
with injustice or ambition, tor Lav- 
ing insisted upon the full and entire 
indemnity which the treaty of Lune- 
ville assures to his august brother. 
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As to the means which he het en 
ployed to obtain the exe ; 
formal a stipulation, 
taming a tear otf eX Posing thew in 
full day, he can only lee! a desire 
for their publicity, inasmuch as al] 
his efforts have had ex¢ usively i. 
their object to combine the ee 
execution of the peace ot Lunevilie 
with the -mauitenance ot the Ge. 
manic consutuuion, Some Indirect 
InsINUalIONs made at Vienna, bya 
distinguished person in the serve 
of the court of Munich, have given 
reason to think that the elector 
palatine himselt wished to « tile with 
the grand duke of Tuscany upon the 
exchanges for their mutual conve. 
nience ; nobody then doubting buy 
that the indemnity of his royal jagh. 
ness would be such as the treaty 
imported. In the supposition thay 
the complement of the indemnity of 
Tuscany could not be found, except 
in the ecclesiastical properlies at 
Suabia, it was in question to Cor 
centrate the respective POS sesso 5 
by an exchange of the part of 
Bavaria, in the neighbourhood e 
the bishop of Salzburg. 

His majesty, having no motive 
object to such an arrangement, cd 
not shew himself disine lined te give 
effect to these overtures. Insta 
tions of the same kind took piace 
at Paris at the time ol the ratihcaiion 
of the treaty of Luneville, and they 
went even ‘so far as to put in dout 
what had been said to the Austnaa 
plenipotentiary, whether the elector 
would be able to preserve the city & 
Munich; but it never had been pet 
could be a question in these ditlerent 
conterences to carry so far a - 
Lech the indemnity of the gas 
duke of Tuscam. 7 

Upon what title could the yan 
be depriy ed of thew hole of Bava! . 
Where could the means be towne ‘9 
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egy should have had views so 
iaeign trom his sentiments, how 
nk he conceive the idea solely to 
eyage the French government to 
x them? He appeals, in this, 
wp the testimony which he has him- 
wit furnished, to that of the court 
of Munich, and to that of the impe- 
sal court of Russia, to which every 
thing was communicated upon this 
abject, All those w ho had a know- 
age of the subject wach was then 
» treaty know that the only question 
was, that of the Iser, with the addi- 
in of the proposition made by 
Autna to leave to the elector a 
witable extent of country, for the 
pwe of removing the city of 
Munich from the frontier ; and that 
ths projet, which surely was not 
caggerated in the supposition ota 
fil and entre indemnity tor Tus- 
cany, at ‘he same Gime that his pala- 
une highness should have obtained 
is Suabia a complete equivalent of 
cesuons, to which it would be wil- 
hogly carried, was entirely aban- 
duied by the emperor the moment 
was perceived that the elector 
wasnot inclined to put his hand to 
& Since that time the views of 
‘smajesty fora supplementary por- 
ton to be given to his august brother 
hve been solely fixed upon ec- 
Cesastical properties and free cities, 
Mtuate in the circle of Suabia. The 
Pano! thas been drawn up at Paris, 
and aflerwards proposed by his im- 
petial majesty of Russia, who in his 
wisdom adopted itin full. In con- 
‘ning himself to this faithful state- 
ment of every thing that passed upon 
We subject, he may dispense with 
roucing the inductions contained in 
te hote ot citizen Laforet. Never 
e # the emperor have entertained 
“oughtot procuring for his august 


Othe : 3 
"er any part whatsoever — of 


da any other manner than by 
“ngement of mutual consent, 
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to the perfect convenience of the 
elector palatine. His majesty has 
already given relative to the city of 
Passau every assurance that could be 
expected from his justice and mode- 
ration. He is ready to surrender 
that city to the person, who by the 
legal and definitive arrangement 
ot the indemnities shall be acknow- 
ledged its lawiul owner. — It is not 
until then, that the present possessor 
shall cease to be so, and that his 
majesty will be disengaged from 
the obligation which he has contract- 
ed, at the request of the prince 
bishop, to provide for his safety 
until the decision of his fate. The 
emperor would not willingly re- 
nounce the hope, that the moderate 
and equitable propositions with 
which he has recently charged his 
ambassador to the French republic, 
shall put an end to all differences of 
opinion between him and the first 
consul, but should it be otherwise, 
his august brother, without having 
any pretensions to make to any part 
of Bavaria, which he never enter 
tained an idea of acquiring, except 
by the way of exchange with mutual 
consent, will not the less retain the 
incontestible right secured to him by 
the treaty of Luneville, to a full and 
entire idemnity in Tuscany; a 
right, of which the empire and 
France have solemnly bound them- 
selves to put him 1n possession. 

The undersigned eagerly embraces 
this opportunity to repeat to C. 
Laforet, minister extraordinary of 
the French republic, the assurance 
of his high consideration. 





Note addressed the same Day to the 
Minister of Russia by the Im- 


perial Plenipotentiary. 


The undersigned has not failed to 
make his august master eoyennies 
wi 
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with the note which M. the baron 
de Buhler transmitted to him the 
13th of September. He fs charged 
to inform him, in answer, that the 
welfare of the germanic empire, 
and the most prompt arrangement 
ot what still remains to be regulated 
in consequence of the treaty of Lu- 
neville, form equally the object of 
the most ardent wishes of his im- 
perial and apostolic majesty and 
king. 

In claiming the accomplishment 
of what the treaty of Luneville se- 
cures to the grand duke of Tuscany, 
as his majesty cannet dispense with 
it, the means of conciliation which 
he has himself proposed, m_ that 
respect, the moderation of his de- 
mands, notwithstanding the incon- 
testible rights of his royal highness 
toatulland entire mndemnity; every 
thing unites to prove that it ts not 
his majesty’s fault that the issue of 
important affairs, which are at this 
moment treating of, should not be 
as prompt as all those interested m 
them might desire. The emperor 
is convinced of the sentiments ot 
equity entertained by his imperial 
majesty of all the Russias : he relies 
wit! confidence upon his triendship ; 
he cannot doubt but that auguse 
sovereign appreciates, at once, both 
the justice ot bis demands, and the 
spit of conciliation that directs his 
whole conduct. 

His imperial majesty shall be, no 
doubt, immediately informed of all 
the cr umstances which have ren- 
dered necessary the occupation of 
the city of Passau by the imperial 
troops. He will acknowledge in 
his wisdom, that this occupation 
having taken place at the mstance 
of him, who is still its lawful pos- 
sessor, has impertal, roval, and 
apostolic majesty, has satisfied every 
thing that could be required of him, 
in declaring, that this city should be 
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delivered up, without any o stacle 
on his part, to the Person to whoe 
it should be legally adjud d by the 
definjt; alt! J4UORCG Dy the 
ehnitive arrangement, . 
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Note of Citizen Laforet, Miniser 
Extraordinary of the French He 
public, to the Germanic Dis 
addressed to the Baron Hye 
Minister of the Emperor, 


The undersigned, minister ex. 
traordinary of the French republic, 
has recerved the note his excellence, 
the baron de Hugel has done hig 
the honour to send him yesterday, 
in answer to that of the undersigned 
of the 26th Fructidor. He thought 
it his duty to refer it immediately to 
his government, and abstained even 
from alluding to the dates, which, 
by placing the facts in their natural 
order, would throw light upon many 
points. Le seizes this occasion « 
renew to his excellenev the assur- 
ances of his high consideration. 

(Signed) Laroret, 

Ratishon, 7 th Sept. 1802, 


——~ws— -- - —- ~— ---—— — ——-- 


Deerce of Imperial Commission, 
addre S81 d to the i (PUOP GINA 
Deputation of the Lupire. 


The imperialcommission| as seen, 
by the advice of the extra-deputation 
of the 9th instant, and by the votes 
emitted in the two last sitting, 
which served as the basts of 
that by their unanimous conviches 
and judgment, there extst Wwe 
founded claims against the plan of 
indemmnuities proposed by the minis 
ters of the mediating powers 5 that 
the deputation have also reserved to 
themselves all the observations 
which they deem it their duty to 
make, and that fully convinced o 


. . ‘ee , » . ~ . 
the good intentions of those pore 
towarus 
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owards the German empire, they 
ypise the admission 1 Common of 
iseve claims and observations. 

The imperial commission thinks 
its duty to set out with the sup- 
ition, that it is the intention of 
the deputation to make all the ob- 
ervations to Which they are bound 
by their instructions, and by the 
doties which result from the direct 
principles established in the treaty of 
iyneville; that the idea of modifi- 
cation’ reserved includes all the 
amplificationsand instructions which 
legal discussion of all the parts of 
he plan cannot fail to give rise to ; 
and that at the regulating of these 
obvervations and founded claims we 
may expect with confidence, both 
fom the justice of the mediating 
powers, and their regard for the 
wwiolable rights of an independent 
tate, an arrangement conformable 
to the stipulations of the treaty of 
Luneville. The imperial commis- 
won cannot reconcile at all this point 
oview and this mode of delibera- 
ton, with the declaration to be 


made at present to the minister of 


te mediating powers, that the 
eputation accept previously the 

plan of indemnities in general, 
such an adoption makes us fore- 
we, that each party, whom it would 
re necessary to indemnily by the 
pan, would think that he had ac- 
quited aright to insist upon the 
“are tat should be adjudged to 
um, and to cheek and impede the 
“aiges and modifications, which 
well founded claims might render 
revessary. Tt would be equally in- 
compatible to reserve expressly ob- 
tervations of this nature, and yet to 
rye ourselves at the same time 
* Ge means of satisfying them, for 
*e indemnities already fixed in the 
Pan once adopted, exhaust the macs 
‘iene, = — the mass 
— es 1a degree, that 
§ or very little remains to do 
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justice in the end to claims founded 
upon the clearest principles of 
justice. 

In short, the nature of the affair 
requires, betore the plan in general 
be adopted, that the deputation 
should previously occupy itself with 
the examination of the observations, 
made against several of ils parts 
and to iufer from the examination of 
each of those parts, what it will be 
proper to do upon the whole. 

In this state of affairs the imperial 
commission has been glad to find in 
the second advice of the deputation 
an opportunity ot acceding to the 
opinion contained in it. Always 
disposed to concur in every a 
that can serve to accelerate the tas 
of the deputation, the commission 
declares that it is ready to transmit, 
without delay, the three claims men- 
tioned to the ministers of the me- 
diating powers, and it thinks that 
this communication ought to be ac- 
companied with the following de- 
claration : 

[It is acknowledged with sensihi- 
lity that the two powers have wish- 
ed to take upon themselves the 
mediation in an affair so complicated 
and important, and to cause to be 
submitted to the deputation by their 
ministers, declarations relative to the 
regulating of the objects reserved tor 
a particular convention in the Sth 
and 7th articles of the treaty ol 
Luneville. Fully convinced of the 
good intentions of the two powers 
towards the empire, and of their 
justice, care will be taken to com- 
municate to the ministers, the press- 
ing representations made against 
the plan proposed, as well as the 
observations which the deputation 
themselves shail deem necessary, 
and to concert with the said minis- 
ters, after having obtained the re- 
quisite information, in order to pro- 
cure with impartial justice tor 0 

tie 
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the indemnity due to him in virtue 
of the treaty of Luneville, and to 
come tO a resolution as soon as 

sible, which shall be submitted to 
fis imperial majesty and to the 
empire. 


_— ~_ 





The Stadtholder has written the 
following letter to all the members 
of the former government ; 


** Having learnt that several 
members of the government, minis- 
ters, and other functionaries of the 
province of , who were wm 
office on the 18th of January, 1795, 
as well as before the revolutions, 
that took place after that period, 
entertain scruples with respect to 
the acceptance of places under the 

resent circumstances, and since the 
introduction of the last constitution, 
and refuse to take employments 
which have a relation to the govern- 
ment and administration of the 
country; [have thought it necessary 
to mform you by these presents 
(requesting you to make what use 
of them you think necessary) that 
according to my opinion, there aye 
no longer any motives which should 
restrain you from using your efforts 
(considering the order of things 
which has lately been introduced) to 
procure for your country as much 
food as it is suscepuble of, and 
thereby to prevent its total ruin. 
You may accept, without any diffi- 
culty, when you think proper, em- 
ployments, and sit in the colleges 
which are connected with the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the 





‘Country and take a place nm the 


gxovernmer:, co-operating with the 
members of the present govern- 
ment, 
“Tam, with esteem, &c. &c. 
“Guittaume P. p’ORANGE. 
* O: wyestcin, 26th Dec. 1801.” 


Ukase of the Emperor of Russie. 


I have learned, to my extreme 
Sorrow, that On Occasion of the 
frequent hres im the city of Cagp 
a c1uzen of that place, on whom 
suspicion had fallen, was arrested 
and examined, and as he did nuk 
Confess, a Contession was extomed 
from him by the rack, aud be Was 
delivered over to justice, During 
the course of the legal INVestigation, 
Where it was possible, he retracted 
the confession so extorted, and 
asserted his innocence ; but cruelty 
and prejudi e did not listen 10 his 
voice, but condemned him to public 
punishment. During the execution 
ot the sentence, when he could po 
longer save himself by a false de 
claration, he appealed to God 
witness his innocence, in the pres 
sence of all the people, and dred ig 
asserting it. So crying an act of 


cruelty, so oppressive an abuse af 


confided power, and the viclation 
of the laws in so essential and m- 
portant an object, induced me to 
wish to be satistied of the tuth of 
this occurrence, by a circumstaiitial 
examination on the spot; ana tor 
that purpose | dispatched express ta 
Casan iny adjutani, colonel Alde- 
dyhl, with Mastrucuons P iulely iy) 
examine all the circumstances of 
the case with his known ipa 
tiality. His report, grounded oa 
ocular demonstration, has, to my 
extreme grief, not only confirmed 
the accounts 1 have received, but 
assures me, that such inhuman and 
illegal measures have been ie- 
quently adopted by that government, 
I lay this report, and all the proots 
on which it is founded, in the ong 
nal, before the directing senate, 
recommend to them immediate 
enter upon the examination o! ~ 
and to try with the utmost severity 
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» laws all those who, upo* 
of the laws a ceil 
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gcasion, shall be found guilty of an 
guse of power, either m giving 
wch orders, or in the execution of 
them, or of manifest partiality ; to 
pave no respect to the person of any 
pan, and to proceed to the suspen- 
goa of the parties from their offices ; 
to propose candidates for the places 
which depend upon our conhrima- 
tion, and to fill the remainder ac- 
to the established order, 

with deserving persons of rank. 
The directing senate, sensible of the 
im e of this abuse, and towhat 
ree it violates the first principles 

of the administration of justice, and 
is subversive of all civil rights, 
will not neglect to inculcate gene- 
ally, in the strictest manner, that 
noone, in any respect, either among 
the superior or inferior officers of 
justice, shall order, permit, or put 
m execution, punishments, under 
threats, Or the terrors of an in- 
wpportable and cruel infliction ; 
that the mimsters of justice, to 
whom the revision of criminal pro- 
ceedings lawfully belongs, shall take 
the personal examinations of the 
accused according to legal princi- 
pies; that there be no partial in- 
ficton during the examination ; 
ad, lastly, that all punishments 
by torture shall be tor ever rooted 
out of the minds of the people, as 
adisgrace and a reproach to man- 





M. Otto, Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the French Republic, to the 
French Prisoners of War. 

London, 8 Germinal, Year 10. 


MY DEAR COUNTRYMEN, 
T hasten to announce to you the 
“ening ot the definitive treaty, 
Which at length ensures your speedy 
vefance, and return to your 
wn hones, : 
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I participate in the transports of 
joy you must feel at this happy mo- 
ment—you are going to see again 
your wives, your children, and 
your friends. You. will find the 
great family of the French, whom 
you lefi a prey to intestme divi- 
sions, happy under the protecting 
hand of a wie and moderate gos 
vernment. You will find the arts 
that nourish you, and the laws that 
protect you, flourishing. 

Let not this delicious sentiment 
become the cause of trouble and dis- 
order among you. Do not by your 
impatience, retard the moment that 
is to restore you to what ts dear te 
you. Leave to government the 
care of making the necessary pre- 
parations to send you back to your 
country. The English nation, to 
which you have given so many 
proofs of constancy and resignation, 
will do justice to this last effort 
which I require from you, and which 
you owe to your country and your 
own tranquillity. 

If there be still among you men, 
whom years of suffering and cap- 
tivity have been unable to cure of 
the spirit of party, let them know, 
that there no longer exists any such 
spirit in France; and that their 
hateful passions will draw upon 
them, not only the contempt of their 
fellow citizens, but the just ane 
madversion of a powerful and here- 
afier an immoveable government. 

Calm, if possible, those painful 
sensations which you have expe- 
rienced for so many years, and that 
irritation which a long captivity in- 
spires against those who are the 
apparent authors of it. Leave those 
sentiments in the bottom of your 
prisons ; it is an vdious recollection 
that ought not to accompany you 
to France. Your past evils were 
inseparable from war; the English 
nation, become our friend, deplores 
therm 
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them as much as you do. Their 
government have made efforts to 
sotten them, and nearly 6000 of your 
comrades have been sent back, 
without being exchanged, since the 
signing of the preliminaries. ‘This 
is a benefit we should remember, 
because it was voluntary, all the 
rest belonged to the laws of a de- 
plorable necessity. 


(Signed) Orto. 








WEST INDIES. 


Manifesto, addressed to all the States, 
Friends, or Allies of the French 
Republic, to all Governors and 
Commanders in Chief of the Sea 
and Land Forces in the West Indies, 
to the Captains and Commanders of 
the different Ships of War belonging 
to the suid States, stationed for the 
protection of thetr respective Colo- 
nics, or navigating in those Scas: 
by the three underwritten Magis- 
trates, nominated by the First Con- 
sul of the French Republic, to 
establish and constitute the Govern- 
ment of Guadaloupe and its Depen- 
done eS. 

A month has elapsed since a few 
factious men, enemies to all social 
order, have tound the means to 
usurp the government in’ the Island 
of Guadaloupe. To succeed in their 
plan, they have calumniated the legal 
authority of the captain general, 
rear-admiral Lacrosse, who was 
then solely and provisionally charg- 
ed by the first consul Bonaparte with 
the civil and military powers; they 
have seduced and led astray the 
armed forets, incarcerated the offi- 
eers who remamed = tainthtul te the 
mother country ; and finally, they 
have audaciously dared to lay eri- 
minal hands on the captain-general, 
and banish him trom has government, 
atter having detained him several 
daysa prisoner. 





The captain-general having beer 
put on board a Danish vessel with 
imperative instructions to land bin 
at Copenhagen, was fortunately 
met by his Britannic Majesty's rig 
gate the Tamer, captain Western 
commander ; his claimed protection 
was granted, and he tound an avy. 
lum at the government house a 
Dominica. 

At this juncture the news of g 
general peace arrived in thee 


the preliminary articles having been 
concluded, ratified, and exchanged 
between France and England: ix 
Was supposed that the communica. 
tion of this intelligence, by de. 
monstrating to the rebels the speedy 
punishment awaiting their imisde. 
meanours, would be sufficient to 
recal them to their duty; but it was 
in vain. A British flag of truce 
went to Guadaloupe the 13th ol 
November, 1801, and notified to 
them the 14th, the official account 
of peace, to which no credit was 
given, and the officer of the flag was 
insulted, 

It was necessary for them to act 
inthis manner, to be enabled to fit 
out privateers, and to allow those 
actually cruising to continue their 
depredations, and reecive ther 
prizes. The legal magistrates have 
how in their possession a commis 
sion of letter of marque, dated the 
15th November (the day atter the 
notification of peace was Commun 
cated by the flag of truce). In. 
formation has been received that 
they have authorised the capture o 
several vessels belonging to 
subjects of his Britannic majesty, 
which have been carried into the 
ports of Guadaloupe; 4 conduct 
absolutely piratical. 

The first consul having Po 
orders to dispatch from Brest be 
was eye » eantain + lean, wre 
Pensée frigate, captain ¥a re 
the oficral account of peace, ser 
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e colonial prefect and the 


“hewise th 
et justice, in order to 


; missary Ol ' . 
= and complete, i concert with 


be ceptain-genetal, the goverument 
Guadaloupe and its dependencies: 
oo their making the land of Deseada, 
they were intormed of the rebel- 
sos state of Guadaloupe, and on 
oe 2hth of November they jomed 
ibe captain-general in the town of 
Roseau, of his Britanmic mayjesty's 
idand of Dominica, with the per- 
gsion of bis excellency the hon. 
Andrew Cochrane Johnstone. 

in consequence of which, and 
od the two annexed papers, one 
being an act of the government 
o the French republic, regulating 
and constituting the different au- 
thorities, military, civil, and judi- 
cary, forthe Island of Guadaloupe 
and itsdependencies ; and the other 
the address of the three magistrates 
cumposing the government to the 
ctzens of that Island : 

The three aforesaid magistrates, 
composing solely the legal govern- 
ment of that colony, are carnestly 
pompted to fulfil an essential duty, 
by denouncing to all nations, triends 
aad allies of the French republic, 
be state of rebellion of Guadaloupe 
agunst the mother country, caused 
by some subaltern factious indivi- 
cals and others, without any title, 
*%0 have usurped the reins of go- 
vemment, and all civil and mili- 


Gry authority; in consequence of 


which they hereby declare, that no 
xt of the said rebellious usurpers 
wil be approved of, or have any 
ect; that the privateers of Gua- 
“eupe, continuing to cruise after 
be official account of peace, or at- 
<mpling to make prizes, will be 
weked upon as pirates, and treated 
. edingly, with ali the severity 
Ported out by law, 

_ They request the different g£o- 
“ements of thew allie , the go- 
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vernars, and commanders of their 
tlects and ships of war, to prevent 
the exportation of arms, gunpowder, 
ammunition or provision of any kind 
for the use of the rebels, the impor- 
tation of which into Guadaloupe 
will be prohibited under the sever- 
est penalties. 

They declare and announce, that 
no naval expedition or commercial 
clearance from the said island or its 
dependencies can be legal without 
the captain-general’s signature for 
ships of war or arined vessels, and 
that of the colonial pretect for mer- 
chantmen and other vessels of that 
description; and they in conse- 
quence request all those who are 
authorised to act in the different 
parts where such vessels trom Gua- 
daloupe and its dependencies should 
anchor, without the proper papers 
heretofore mentioned, to seize and 
sequestrate them and theirrespective 
Cargoes, arrest their crews and 
passengers, and likewise all passen- 
gers leaving Guadaloupe in neutral 
bottoms, without the captain-ge- 
neral’s passport; the aforesaid set- 
zures and individuals to be at the 
disposal of the magistrates composing 
the government of Guadaloupe, or 
of the commissaries for the com- 
mercial intercourse of the French 
republic, wherever such establish- 
ments should exist, They declare 
that the Saints is the place fixed 
upon tor vessels intended for Crua- 
daloupe, that it has been granted for 
that purpose by the British govern- 
ment until further orders, and that 
mean: will be there found to com- 
municate with the legal government 
of said island, and assistance, if re- 
quired, obtained, 

The atoresaid dispositions will 
take place provisionally until the 
French government sends out to 
these islands sufficient means to put 
a stop tu plunder and rebellion, and 
re-establish 
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re-establish order, which, when it 
takes place, will be published in the 
same manner, being of essential im- 
portance for the tranquillity of all 
governments. 


Given at Roseau, in his Britannic 
Majesty’s Island of Dominica, 
the 3rd day of December, 
1801. 

(Signed) 

Lacrosse, captain-general. 
Lescatrer, colonia! prefect. 
Costrsr, cummiss. of justice. 





Letter from the Rebel Chief Tous- 
saint, to his General Damage. 


Toussaint Louverture, Governor of 
St. Domingo, to Citizen Domage, 
General ot Brigade, commanding * 
in Chief the district of Jeremie. 
From Head-quarters at St. Marc, 
Feb. 9, 1802. 


I send to you, my dear general, 
my atd-de-camp, Ctianey. He 1s 
the bearer of the present, and will 
communicate to you, on my part, 
the business, with which I have 
charged him. The whitesof France, 
and of the colony, united together, 
wish to take away liberty. A great 
many ships ot war and troops have 
arrived and taken possession of the 
Cape, of Port Republican, and of 
Fort Liberty. The Cape, after a 
vigorous resistance, has fallen; but 
tbe enemy have found there nothing 
but a town, and a plain of ashes. 
The forts have been blown up, and 
every thing is burned. The town 
of Port Republican has been deliver- 
ed up to them by the traitor, ge- 
neral of brigade Age; as also the 
Fort Bizoton, which surrendered 
without firing a shot, through the 
cowardice and treason of the chief 


PAPERS. (1802 
of battalion, Bardet 
of the south. _ Formerly oie 


_ The general of division, 
lines, Supports at this momen, . 
cordon at Croix des Bouquets, oni 
‘, and 
all our other places are UPON the 
defensive. As the place of leremie 
is very strong from its natural ad. 
vantayes, » will maintain voursel 
there, and defend it with the 
courage which I know you possess, 
Put no confidence in the white 
They will betray you if they can 
Their manifest wish is the return 
slavery. In consequence, | give 
you a carte blanche. Every thi 
you do will be done well : raise the 
cultivators en masse, and make then 
tully sensible of this truth, that 
they must put no confidence in thow 
active persons, who may have 
secretly received proclamations from 
the whitesof France, and who would 
circulate them privately, for th 
purpose of seducing the frends of 
liberty. Ihave given orders tothe 
general of brigade Laplume, to bum 
the town of Cayes, the other towns, 
and all the plains, in case they should 
not be able to resist the force of the 
enemy, and then all the re a 
the different garrisons, and all the 
cultivators would go to increage yout 
numbers at Jeremie. You wil 
come to a perfect understanding 
with general Laplume, that you mer 
execute your plans well; you wil 
employ all the female cultivators @ 
planting provisions in great quat 
tities. Endeavour to intorm me # 
well as you can of your position. 
I depend entirely upon you, 
leave you absolute master to de 
every thing to withdraw ws trom 
the most horrible yoke. I wish you 
ood health. 
8 Health and friendship, 


(Signed) 
Toussarnt Lovuvertert 
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PROCLAMATION. 
The fire Consul to the Inhabitants of 
Se, Dominzo, 

Paris, the 17 Brumaire. 
Johabitants of St. Domingo. 
Whatever your origin, oF your 
wr, vou are all krench, you are 
Jee, and all equal before God, 

wibefore the republic, 

Sane has been, like St. Do- 
nag, a prey to fachons, torn hy 
al and foreign wars. But ail 
vs canged; all peopte have em- 
wardthe French, and have sworn to 
vem peace and amity ; allthe French 
beeembraced each other also, and 
wre worn to be all friends and bro- 
se. Come also, embrace the 
bench, and rejoice to see again 
wr trends, and your brothers of 
ape. 

fhe government sends you the 
spaingeneral Leclerc: he bas 
rugit with him great forces for 
pacing you avainst youl ENEMIES, 
iol agatiist the encmies of the re- 
eu if it be said to you these 
‘wr are destined to ravish Prom you 
perlherly; answer, the renullic 

ex permit it to be taken away 
8 cu.” 

Kall around the captain-general, 
mogsvod abundance and peace, 

i} of you aroun liam. Whe. 
waidare to separate himself 
whe captain-general, will be a 
Horio his country, and the indi 

Xo the republic wall des our 


s» ob, 5 . 
“the hire deveurs your dried 
‘ee. - 


Megat Paris, in the palace of 
os remment, the 17 Krumatre, 
"10, ot the French republic. 
me First Consul, 
whet) B 
LM First \ o? sul. 
Yer tary ot 


’ med) 


+ 
’ 


otate, 


Hi. B. Manes. 
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Ty Citizen Toussaint Louverture, Ges 
neral in Chief of the drmy of Se. 
Domingo. 





Citizen General, 

Peace with England, and all the 
powers of Lurope, which places 
the republic in the first degree of 
greatness and power, enab'es, at the 
same time, the government to direct 
its attention to St. Domingo. We 
send thither ciizen Le Clerc, our 
brother-in-law, in quality of captain- 
general, as first magistrate of the 
colony. He is accompanied with 
the necessary forces to make the 
sovereignty of the French people be 
respected, [t is under these cir- 
cumstances that we are disposed to 
hope that you will prove to us and 
to all France the sincerity ot the 
sentiments you have constantly ex- 
pressed in the diiTerent letters vou 
have written to us, We have 
conceived tor you estecnm, and 
we wish to recognise and pro- 
claim the great services you have 
rendered to the French people. Tt 
their colours fly on St. Dominge, 
it is to you and your brave blacks 
that they are indebted. Called by 
your talents, and the force of cu- 
cumstances, to the first: command, 
you have destroyed the civil war, 
put a stop to the persecutions «f 
some ferocious restored to 
honour the religion and the wor- 
ship of God, from whom all things 
come. ‘The constitution that you 
have formed, in containing many 
good things, Contains others which 
ere contvary to the dignity and tl 
sovereignty of the French people, 
of which St. Doaiimgo forms but a 
part. . 

The circumstanees ino which you 
are placed, surrounded on all sles 
by enemies, without the mothe: 
country being able te succour er to 
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feed you, have rendered legitimate 


the articles of thatconstitution, which 
otherwise could not be so. Bat now 
that circumstances are so happily 
c hanged, you will be the first to ren- 
der hom: age tothe sovereignty of th 

nation, which reckons you cone 


the number of is most tlustrious 


ciizens, by the services you have 


re ndered to ul, and by the talents 
and the force of character with 
which nature has endowed you. 
A contrary conduct wo td be irre- 
concileable with the idca we have 
conceived of you, It would de- 


‘* ’ ® 
seg you Of; yvour numerous Claims 


lo the gratit ude and the yo dt offices 
: Sane a 
ot the 3 ‘public, and Ww ruld dig un- 


! 4 . he . : } 
der your {cet a precepeny, ES 


while it SW i} wod Vou Up, wor Md 
contribute to the misery of those 
hrave blacks, whose courage we 
love, and whom we should be sorry 
Lo punish for rebellion. 

We hate made known to your 
children, and to their preceptor, the 
sentiments by which we are ani- 
mated. Wesend them back to you. 
Assist Wi th VOU Cony ifs, your ine 
fluence and your talents, the captain. 
reneral, What can you de.sire—the 
treedom of the blacks? Youknow that 

all the countries we have been 
in, we have given it othe people 
who had ii not. Do you desire con- 
sideration, honours, fortune? It ts 
not, alier the services you bave rene 
dered, the services you can still rene 
* r, with the particular sentiments 


‘for vou, that you ought to be 


shave > 


d Joabthel with respect to your CONSTe 
le ration, yveur tertene and the ho- 
nours that await yop. 

Male known to the people ot St. 
Dom: £0, that the sohetrude which 
Kran e Nas always evinced for their 
Dal DINESs has otten been rendered 
mperious circum. 
Slances OF Wars that men 


, come from 


“> 






r A P-E @is 
o. [1a 
the continent to ag ttate an d nog 
factions » Were the is oduce 
factions which tt! ieMmse! 


VCS Oestroy ty 
country 5 "that, im 


, ; MIME, pe ". 
ahd the power of the LOVE men: 
? a : ’ a ’ 
ensure their prosperity and feeder 


Tel! them, that, if liberty be to th 
the first of wants, they cary 
it but with the titheof } French oe tigen 
and thateve ry act Contrary tothe | 
terest of the country, the obediens 
thes owe to the yover; ment, an the 
captain-eveneral, who ict! 
of it, would bea crime a 


national soveretenty. wi 


Ol en 


i 'y . erate 


Zang ye 


( Wie) 
eclip e their services, and render & 
aie’ 1! eO the heatre of 1 wretel 
war, my which fathers and child 


' 

WOU, ! Niassacre each other 
And Vo reneral reenilesr a 
abaile { d, ~ il Tal, econect, that 


if you are the first of your colog 
that attained such greal power, 
distinguished himself bw tis beavers 
and bts military talents, you areal 
belore God and IS, tie princina: 
person responsible tor their co 
duet. 

If there be disaffected perenn, 
who say to the individuals that have 
played a principal part in the ties. 
bles of St. Domingo, that we ax 
coming to asceitain what they have 
done during the times ot anareby,a® 
sure them, that we shall take ong 
nisance of thei conduct om int 
last circumstance; and that we 
not recur to the past, but to finde 
the traits that mav have distingue 
ed them in the war cared ® 
against the Spanish and Engi’ 
who have been our encmies. 

Re ‘ly Without reserve ono 
esteem 5 and conduct vourselt as one 


, n 
of the prince ipal citizens of . , 
wor id Ou, . 


greatest nation in the 
to do. ) 
The First Consu 

Bos aPpake 
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sont in Oh of the Army of 
' §& Domingo, to the Minster of 
Marz. 
Head Quarters, the Cape, 
Prarial, 22 (May 12.) 
Custer Muuster, 
tiotarmed you, by one OL My last 
bnaic hes, ol the parton | which l 
vd granted to general Toussaint. 
raat ambultous man, from the mo- 
ant | pardoned him, has never 
qed to conspire secretly. Tt he 
ren ieved, it was because gene- 
ax Christophe and Dessalimes had 
voied to him that they saw they 
wd been deceived, and that they 
see reoived to make war no 
eer; but secing himself aban- 
iby them, be endeavoured to 
t ise, amon 2 the cultivators, an 
ection, to make them rise cn 
we; the reports that have been 
et tomeby all Ure generals, even 
mm general Dessaiines, upon the 
i which he has adopted since 
submission, do net leave me any 
wd upon the subject. I have in- 
mepied the loiters he wrote toa 
mm named Foniatne, who was 
vagenk at the Cape. These let- 
Si prove mcontestibly that he was 
ping, a: d that he w ished to re- 


Pas iOrmer MuuUcnNCce In Lhe Co- 


WN, He waited ior the efect ot 


“eunon (he army. 
vmder these circumstances [ did 
midink it proper to leave him time 
wummate his Criminal projects ; 
Cleve] bya b > ° - ~ 
“iimto be arrested: the 
Was Dat easy, vet it succeeded 
good dis 


; Positions of general 
ION Brunet, whom J charged 
sand by the zeal and devetion 
—— o Ferrari, my 
7), cret ‘ 


1 Of squadron. 
[° } . : 
‘France with all his fa- 


“ately ; 
liad *.it © 


. 
-- 


(Man « ei aa a 
‘ UEC perharous, 
With so 
MM HYPOcrisy, has 
if) ™ * | 
4 ( 1 ( 
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The arrest of general Toussaint 
has produced some assemblages— 
two insurgent chefs are already 
arrested. Llordered them to be shot; 
a hundred of his principal contiden- 
tial persons have been taken up, J 
have senta part of them on board the 
trigate Mucron, which has orders to 
proceed to the Medtterranean ; the 
rest have been distributed on board 
the different ships, 

| am employed incessantly in re- 
organising the colony with as litle 
evil as possible; but the excessive 
heat, and the disorders that athict 
us, render the work extremely 
painful. ff wait with impatience tor 
the month of September, when the 
season will restore us all our activity. 

The departure of “Toussaint has 
caused a general joy at theCape. 

The commissary of justice, Mont- 
peron, is dead; the colonial pretect, 
Benezech, ts at the last gasp; adju- 
fant) commandant Danmypierre is 


duad: he was a young officer of 


much promise. 
I have the honour to salute you. 


(Signed) LecLenc, 


The General in Chief of the Army of 
Guadaloupe to the Minister of 


War. 
Basse Terre, th June. 
Citizen Miniter, 

L have only delayed sending you 
a report of what has taken place in 
the army of Guadaloupe, because | 
wished at the same tune that I pave 
you aa account of the army having 
tound rebels to contend with, to an- 
pounce to you that « had CONnGU red 
them. 

Onthe 7th May we effected our 
debarkation at Gosier and the port 
of Poiwte a Petre; every thing led 
us to beheve that the passage of that 
port might be jorced, whatever was 
(M3) th 
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the resistance that might be op- 
posed by the batteries of Islet a 
Crochon, and those of forts Fleur- 
d’Epée and Union. 

The two sail of the line not being 
able to enter the port, anchored be- 
fore Gosier, and landed their troops 
there, who, immediately after they 
had debarked, miiieed orders to 
march towards the Morne Mascaite, 
and to take possession of it, In or- 
der to take fort Fleur-d’Epée in the 
rear, and to cut off all communi- 
cation with the redoubts ot Bem- 
bridge and Stevenson; the troops 
landed at the port of the Port 
were to march immediately to the 
river Saléc, in order to take posses- 
sion of tort Victoire, and then of 
fort Union. 

All our dispoutions were uscless ; 
we were waited for on the quays, 
where we were received with cries 
ot Vive la republique! Vive Bona- 
parte! The troops formed on the 
Place de la Victoire, where I found 
Pelage, who assured me of the en- 
tire subinission of the whole island. 
] ordered him to relieve all the posts 
of the forts Fleur-d’Epée, Union, 
and Victoire, as well as the redoubts 
of Bembridge and Stevenson; he 
promised me that he would give his 
orders to that effect, as well as to as- 
semble on the redoubt of Stevenson 
all the troops that were there, and 
that IT would review them that very 
evening. 

The troops come from France as- 
sembled on the Place de la Victoire, 
under the fort that bears that name, 
formed immediately detachments 
which were to occupy the forts, and 
set off to proceed thither. The mo- 
ment afterwards I was informed that 
Ignace, commander of the fort 
de la Victoire, would not suffer the 
troops I had sent, to enter. I or- 
dered that the detachment should 
enter au pas de charge, and that Ig- 
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nace and his troops should be w. 
rested. The commander of the da 
tachment caused the charge to be 
beat; but Ignace retired with bas 
troops by a gate Opposite tha 
through which we entered, 

In the mean time I repaired wi 
the rest of the troops below for 
Stevenson, the rendezvousappointes 
torthe assembling of the black tron. 
Day-light had disappeared; * 
though the night was dark, | per. 
ceived a great many black soldier 
spread over the country with they 
arms. An account was given m 
that several of them had been heard 
to say that Pelage was a trite, 
When I arrived at the place of ren. 
dezvous, I found Pelage there, whe 
informed me that several of his of 
ficers were missing, as well aa 
great number of soldiers; however, 
I untied all who were there, and 
spoke to them in terms adapted to 
circumstances, 

Little satisfied with what [ had 
seen in the troop, and with the de 
sertion of a part, | determined & 
embark inmediately those that te- 
mained, which was done in the ng 
I told this troop that [ wished to 
have them with me in going to base 
Terre. 

On the next day I sent 600 me 
on land to Trots Rivieres, and “ 
embarked 1500 men on board the 
frigates; but this port i a mer 
mouse-trap 3 frigates cannot pom 
till it is acalm, Several days oftes 
elapse before such a cam Gis 

lace, and it is always of ws 
short duration that it ts rare tor more 
than one frigate to be able to ge 


. fs 
out; it was necessaly then we 
mote the troops from the wigae 
te Gout, 


calms o 


to ships anc hored opposi 
that required much time ; calms’ 
contrary winds afters ards prev" 

ed us from arriving before ant 
oth at noon. 
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4 PROCLAM ATION< 
's (lg BoJNC of the French Gvurerument. 
Liberty. — "4 ualiiv. 


The General in Chief to the Lnhahit- 
ants w Aye Lb Mlbds mn vv. 


Cuizens, 

Tie tune is arrived when order 
. turceed to tat chaos wich has 
een the Necessary Consequence ol 
ye opposition mac le by the rebeliious 
to the landing of the army at St. 
Domingo. 

ni « rapid oper ations anc d pros Press 
d the army, and the necessity of 
8 widing for its subsistence and Its 
euadlishment, have, hitherto, pre- 
vated my attending tothe definitive 
wranisation of the colony. I could 
m, moreover, have any fixed or 
eran ideas of a country with 

wach I was totally unacquainted, 
and consequent! 5 coukk j hot, without 
salure deliberation, form an opinion 
#apeople who have been, for ten 
vars, aprey to revolutions, 

— g basis of the provisionary or- 

wation Which I shall give the 
ony, but which shall not be defini- 
ve ull ge d ot by the French 
pweinment, s liberty and equality 
all the in! ‘ab tants of St. Domingo, 
eihoul revar lto colour. ‘This or- 
uation COMPTISE ‘, 
The adminis ‘tration of justi ce, 
2. The interior administration of 
re colony combined with those 
Beawwres Which Its Intenor and ex- 
ler iye defen ce re qi ‘ire. 

§. The j imposition of duties—-the 
Reins of faing them and thew ap- 

irr 

» the regulations and ordinances 
Mallve lo ayriculture, 

He the vr ‘Julaiions and ordinances 

hative lo Com merce, 

% The administration of the na- 


~* Gena: and the means of 
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making them most beneficial to the 
state, so as to be less burdensome to 
agnicultu e and commerce, 

As itis OF intinite mterest to you, 
citizens, iat every institution should, 
man equal deyree, protect agric ul- 
lure and Commerce, i have not ge 
termined upon this tmportant work, 
without having first had recourse to, 
and consulted with, the most dys 
Linguis hed and cuightencd citizens 
of thecolony. 

I have, m consequence, given 
orde ‘rs to the Fenei ais of ! to south 
and west divisions to sele ct, for each 
of these dep iments, sevencitizens, 
proprietors, and merchants (with- 
out regard to colour), who, with eight 
more, Which T sha'liiyseli choose for 
the department of the north, are te 
assemble at the Cape in the course ot 
the present moi th, to linpart ther 
observations tome on the plans I shall 
then submit to thetr pat. lerauion. 

It is not a dehberative assembly 
I establish. Lb am. sufficiently ac- 
quaint: d with the evils which mect- 
Hitjrs of this nature have brought 
upon the colony, to have that idea. 
Vhe citizens wio are thus chosen, 
being honest and enlightened men, 
io them wall ¢ communcate my 
wiews: they will make their ohser 
vations upon tiem, and will be able 
to impress on wc minds of then 
fellow citizens the l:beral ideas with 
which government i. animated, 

Let those men, who are thus to 
be called together, constder this ap- 
pomutment as a fi uttering =proot of 
ny CONSK ler =: for them. Let 

them conside rthat, for wantof their 
counsels and advice, d might pur sure 
measures disastro. to the colony, 
which Would uit rately fal] upon 
themselves. Let them consider liiss, 
and they well und wo drificalty on 
leaving for some time, then private 
avocallons. 


{ ‘1 ) Done 
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Done at head-quartersat the Cape, 
5th Floreal, year 10 of the French 
republic, 

The General in Chief, 
(Signed) LECLERC. 
A truce Copy. 
The Deputy Adjutant General, 
(Signed) D’Aousr. 
Proclamation by Gen. Leclere, Gene- 
ral in Cite of the Army of St. 
Domingo, duted Head-quarters at 
the Cape, 28th Pluviose (Feb.16.) 

«* 
the Prouch government, bearing to 
you peace and happiness. 1 feared 
to be encountered by obstacles aris- 


Ing from the ambitious views of 


the chiets of the colony, and J aim 
not deccived. They, ho announced 
their devotion to France m their 
proclamations, thought of nothing 


less than acting as Frenchmen. It 


they sometimes spoke ot France, 
it was because their plans were not 
suttic iently matured openly to disa- 
vow it. 

To-day their perfidious intentions 
were unmasked, General Tous- 
saint sent me his children, with 
a letter, in which he assures me that 
there was nothing he so much de- 
sired as the prosperity of the colony, 
and that he was ready to obey all the 
orders that [should vive him. I or- 
dered him to come betore me, and 
yrave him my word that I would em- 
ploy him as my heutenant general ; 
he did not reply to this order, tur- 
ther than by phrases, which were 
only designed to gain time, My 
orders from the French government, 
that [ promptly restore prosperity 
and abundance. If I sutler myself 
to be amused by crafty and pertidi- 
ous artifices, the colony will be the 
theatre of a long cis il war. 

1 advance into the country, and 


Tam come here in the name of 
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am about to manifest to tho 
bel the force of the French guven 
ment. Tt can be no longer tere. 
sary to prove to all good Frenchtnee 
Inhabitin,s St. Domingo mh ., 
frantic monster he ais ved 
1 | = -F Le dy ’ | WOR te 
Wwerty tn ine people of this ican 
I wave the means of ah Mg thee 
ehjyoy it; and i wall respect they 
persons and property, ' 
larder as to'lows: 

Articdle lL. The Zeneral Toasgins 
and the general Christophe are pet 
out of the protec tion of the law—g) 
Cluzenus are ordered to pursue ther. 
and to treat them as rebels to the 
French republic. 

il. Krom the day on which te 
Vrench army shall oct UDY a Position, 
ail officers, wheiher civil or wihy ', 
Who shall obey other orders thas 
those of the generals of the am 
wich I command, shall be treated 
as rebels. 

I1k. The cultivators who, seduced 
mito error, and deceived by ts 
peridious isinuations of the rb! 
generals, niay have taken arms, sa 
be regarded as chitdren who law 
straved, and shall be sent to ther 
plantauons, prowided they do net 
seek to excite insurrection, 

IV. Tae soldiers of the den 
brigades who shall abandon te 
army of Toussaint, shall be received 
into the French army. Us 

V. The general Augustin Cie 
vaux, who comtmanded inthedepat 
ment of Cibao has ing acknowledge 
the French government, and the av- 
thority of the caplain general, 1s con 
tinued in his rank and tn his com 
mand. eee 

VI. The general, chiet 0 1 
staff, shall print and publisd wah 
proclamation. 


(Signed) , Lecranes 
General of Division and on if 
the Stafl, Dvot 4 
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ghom they mutilated in the most 

Je manner on the field of bat- 
te, would have beheld, but with 
“t) sensations, and with a well 
punded distrust, such Men mining 
a their ranks, 

i have experienced the same sen- 
wien, Ihave thought that their ex- 
cusion from the military profession, 
which they bad so much abused, 
w@ which they ad tor a long time 
funded projects of independence, 
wd which had furnished them with 
de means of oppressing the whites, 
would be the first step necessary for 
de re-establishment of order. J have 
therefore not comprised in the new 
kewation of armed corps, any men 
colour, except a small number for 
de labour of the barracks, and about 
i@ labourers of different descrip- 





Poetic Acts passed in the Farst 
Session of the First dinperial J’ar- 
i, 


lament, 
December 12, 1801. 


An act for raising 5,000,000!. by 
ans of exchequer bills, 

New Lottery Act. 

An act to prevent making starch 
nd distilling spirits from grain. 

An act to encourage the importa- 
ta and prohibit the exportation of 
con, 
eating the vacancies in 

An act for granting annuities to 
Misty Certain exchequer bills. 

} Repeal of the act, permitting the 
portation of certain naval stores 
oe) Germany, 

An act for the relief of the cap- 
ti of prizes, 

An at lo remove certain re- 
Sants Upon currespondenee with 
ews tesiding abroad. 
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tions inthe corps of miners. [have 
given orders to a great number of 
the othceis of colour, attached to tte 
arm) ol Guadaloupe, previous to 
the arrival of the division, to pass 
over lo } rawvCe i the ships Le Re- 
doutable and Le Fougeux. 

‘Those who had taken part in the 
revolt have been killed or have 
escaped. 1 will search for those 
who are sull remaining im the re- 
tired places, or in the adjacent isles, 
and L will give them all the same 
destination according as they shall 
be arrested, The removal of these 
individuals will contribute to the 
establishment of good order, which 
can exist enly by the service of bu- 
ropean troops, IT have the honour 
to salute you, RicnEPANSL. 





March 19, 1802, 


An act for raising one million by 
Jyans or exchequer bills. 

An act for granting new duties 
on cinnamon, hides, skins and box- 
Ww ood. 

An act to extend the time re- 
quired tor justices of the peace and 
town officers to qualify themselves, 
and to indemnify deputy lieutenants, 
&c. who have neglected to transi 
@escriptions of their qualtications. 

An act making perpetual the 
drawback on rum used in merchant- 
ships. Also to continue several laws 
relating to the exportation of naval 
stores to the British colonics. 

An act to continue the bountie: 
on the Greenland whale-fisheries. 

Several! acts for amending the 
roads frum Canterbury to Ramsgate 
and Sandwich. From Chesterield 
to Matloc k. trom Woodbridge to 
kve in Sunolk From Falmouth 
over Meragiotn river. Phrowgh ccs 
ia); 
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tain parts of Sussex. And to inclose 
the wastes and commons in. the 
parish of Barkeswell, Warwick- 
shire. 

March 2+. 


An act passed for the continuing 
certain duties in Ireland. 

For the better payment of the 
army, and the punishing mutiny and 
desertion. 

For regulating the marines whilst 
on shore. 

Relating to the transportation of 
felons to temporary places of con- 
finement in England and Scot- 
Jand, 

To authorise the East India Com- 
pany to make their settlement at 
Fort Marlborough, subordinate to 
the presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal. 

To suspend further proceedings 
mM actions agall ist a persons 
holding « plurality of hivings 

To fant certain parcels of dands 
near Plymouth, 
embanking them from the sea. 


April ] ie 


An act to raise twenty-five mil- 
lions by way of annuities. 

Additiona! duties on windows and 
h ghts. 

To continue an act for the better 
collection and security of the re- 
venues of Ireland. ; 

To regulate the prices of grain, 
meal and flour, sent from England 
to Treland, or trom Ireland to Eng- 
land. 


April 30. 
An act tor granting 
duties on servan ts, Carriage 
mule ‘Sand dos S. 
Additional duties on bee Tr, 
malt and s spin its. 
A continuance of the 
ol) Pastucils 


Ble 
additional 


s, horses, 
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slit , 


restriction 
in Cashat the Bank. 
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May 4, 

An act to empower th 

to issue new exche 

Repeal of the j 


i Treaty: ' 
quer bills, 
income act. 


May 22, 

Settlement of | 2,000), ANNUity oe 
the duke of Sussex, and the fi 
sum on the duke of Cambridge ; 

Farming the post hor se duty, 

Continuation of the mutiny aed 
desertion acts. ail 

To detray the pay of the mili, 
for the current year, 


June 4. 


An act for raising money by was 
of annuities for the service of Ire. 
land, 

New medicine act, 

Additional bounties on the a. 
portation of retined sugar 

To amend the Irish act for the 
reduction of the national debt. 

Drawbacks on sugats exportel 
from Ircland, and a permission t 
warehouse, m Ireland, the sugars @ 
the British plantations. 

For the appointment of com 
missioners to administer the celts 
required at the voting tor member 
of parhame nt. 

An act for the further encourage 
ment of Irish mariners. 

Exportation of live stock pe 
hibited. 

June 22. 

An act for licen Ising an addition 
number of hackney coae hes 

For the sale ot the parliament: 
house in Dub iN. 
amend two acts for the te 


duction of the 


‘Vo 
national debt. 
prot ection of letters and 
it by the port. 
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enon fired at Us left us no doubt 
j je situation of aflairs ; we passed 
vy Bssieterte, and as we kept or 
ives always ready lor war as 
edlasfor peace, we were unmec- 
jaely na condition to land. 
Aer the first cannon however 
«x fired, 1 sent a canoe, with a 
wer tum Pelage, which was car- 
eal by an ofhcer ot the colony. 
Na weily any thing return, the 
pops that had been already 
sand in the boats, rowed towards 
sore, and landed a little beyond 
ve mouth of the river Duplessis, 
oder the fre of the batteries and 
squetrv. The courage of the 
wo did every thing in these cir- 
nnstances, and | assure you that it 
i much to do; we penetrated on 
tat day to the right bank of the ri- 
wef ie Peres. 
During the night, the troops all 
rembled near that bank, and at 
by-break they did not march, but 
tothe enemy. This position, 
the lett bank of that river, which 
# accounts agree in stating as very 
we, well armed, and crammed with 
tek, at the moment of our at- 
xk, was forced in ten minutes ; 
tpertof the rebels threw themselves 
wo Fort St. Charles, and a part 
meelthe Morne on our left; we 
weed to the fort towards Galion, 
bi the bridve ot Nosiere. 
wenetal Scrsia, who remained at 
vandeterre, having received orders 
collect what troops he could in 
part, leaving, however, what 
*"Srecesary tor the maintenance 
*Wanquillity in the country, and 
try the battalion of the 15th, 
“i had come by jand from Petit- 
“< lo Tro Rivieres, was to 
as by Mic Palmiste and the Vol- 
“Tul that time, nothing 
_ undertaken against the fort. 
junction made, we landed 
: se — ships, nd atter 
“able trouble, every thing 


' 
‘* 
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being to be done by strengih of 
arms in very steep mountains, we 
were enabled to erect a battery of 
30 pieces, which was ina condition 
to commence firing on the 31st of 
May. On the Ist June, at 7 p.m. 
the tort was evacuated by the rebels, 
who availed themselves of the non- 
execution of my orders, which was 
to place two men on the leti bank of 
the Galiion, to quit the jort and to 
get into part of the old tort 

The army was immediately sent 
in pursuit of this canaille, which is 
now spread through all the woods 
and mornes. The chiefs are Dol- 
gresse, Massateau, Ignace, Gedeon, 
Palerme, &c. 

Some habitations have been burnt; 
but there are no more assemblages 
to dissolve. | can now distribute 
my troops in the communes, and 
easily keep down all the brigands. 

In the atlairs of Basseterre the ar- 
my had 300 wounded, and about 
100 killed. 

I have many soldiers of all ranks 
who have distinguished themselves ; 
I shall take care to make them 
known to you in my next report, as 
well as the the names of the dead or 
wounded. 

Citizen Coster, commissary of 
Justice, died at Pointe-a-Petre, a 
-week ago. 

I shall send you immediately ful- 
ler details upon men and things, but 
I hasten to avail myself of the de- 
parture of the merchantman, the 
, which is going to Brest, 

Citizen I’ Escalier is with us, and 
does every thing to assist us, 

Rear-Admiral Bouvet will un- 
doubtedly give you details relative 
to the squadron. 1 do not think that 
the squadron can put to sea on its 
returo before the expiration of a fort- 
night. 

Healih and consideration, 
RICHEPANSE, 
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THE GENERAL IN CHIEF TO THE 
MINISTER OF MARINE, 


4 , ry . yr 
if. ar » “arfers, thasseelorre, (5 Nacaionpe 


/ 
= ® ’ 
BlA Duty, Oth year of the french Repubuce, 


Ciuizen Minister, 

The last details that I gave you, 
relative to the events ot Guadaloupe, 
were ol the date of last month, an 
epoch at which the more important 
military operations were terminated 
by the capture ofthe Matouba. Since 
that, the troops have had nothing to 
do but to pursue and exterminate the 
remnant of the rebels, inaccesstble to 
every manner of persuasion, and in- 

apable of returning to their duty: 
Has ooly the death of these incorrigt- 
ble creatures that can put a stop to 
the progress of conflagration, and 
of the murder of the whites in- this 
colony —- These assassinations, and 
the devastations which some propri- 
etors have sdffered, have occasioned 
me to endure a very painful sensa- 
tion; but Lam forced to consider as 
an event very fortunate for the re- 
generation of the colony, the resolu- 
ton taken by the men of colour to 
oppose themselves to the landing of 
the army. It ts certain that the v 
took up arms on the suspicion that 
my mission had tor its object the 
dissolution of the force of the black 
army, and to bring back to the cul- 
ture of the plantations a part of it; 

and the hope of Toussaimt’s being 
enabled to maintain his authority at 
St. Domino, had also a consider- 
able influence. It was known be- 
sides, that the troops, of which the 
expe dition from krance consisted, 
were far from beyng nunicrous, iv 
present that tranquillity and securi- 
ty are perfectly established, every 
idea, of agricultural and commer- 
cial prosperity has begun to gerimi- 
nate. The impediments to> this 
prosperity arose trom the ambition 
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from the licentiousy exe Of a nore 
rous body Of troops, and f om th 

: er 

gularity of the resident hegn . 

> 1 _ 
Fifteen thousand have returned 
their habitations, Where they 

is Vv 

be ke ‘pt in order by a 

vere discipline. | 
nour to salute you, 


Just and , 
} ] 
naive ine > 
7 





Another Letter. 
Citizen Minist 
I have ordered the nem der 
the provisional council, estadj 
at Guadaloupe, at the epoch oj 
2ist of October, to proceca 
France, in order to be at the du 
posal of the Government. The 
will arrive at Brest, on board the 
ship of the line Le Fougeux, whe 
will set sail to morrow with the a. 
ception of recyer Danais, wha, be 
fore the arrival ot the d; VISION, Pas 
ed over into the American Stew 
I have given tie same order wy 
Passing imto France to many inde 
bitants of thts ¢ olony ; these persons, 
though having a less prominent 
place in the events which have oe. 
curred at Guadaloupe, have, pe 
vertheless, taken a very active pet 
in them. The exp! 
their omy ation will requite w be 
presence of the Government, w 
contrib: a to bring to light t he 
por tance which the revo ltof the 2 
of October we tid have had, #0 
victories of the French troops 
not preve nic “] the conseq que ne 


it. I have the honour to salute 
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Citrzen Minister, 


Th Frencn LOOCOPS, Bisbee vers 


fought the troops at co! 6 ¥ 
ing to tid colony, ter a 
witnesses of the barbarous | 
ment whic! the a ¢ uw 4 
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PUBLIC 


act.) 


Fanking and postage of news- 
&e. 
eration of the 


mode of lay ing 


“ pabhic accounts before par- 


"Regulation of the Irish linen ma- 
4 


ogix ture. 
Relating (0 the 

ys arcles ot 
tral ships. 
ehiog the duties on coffee 

ol malt in Jreland. 

egulating controveried elec- 


admission of cer- 
merchandize m 


Por f 
s, act to prevent smuggling 
sore effectual’ y. 7 

Exowagement of the British 
‘series, anc prohibition of the im- 
seation of foreign silks and velvets, 
 Baish-bailt ships to fish in the 
aie Ocean without licence trom 
w fat India or South Sea com- 


os 


parr. 
An act for the preservation of 
de health and morals of apprentices 
ed others employed m the cotton 
wlother manulactories. 

for the relief and employment of 
de poor in workhouses. 

for the prevention of stealing 
tap, cabbages, carrots, &c. out 
é gardens, fields and orchards, 

An act for the better supplying 
be cies of London and West- 
Roster with fish, 


June 26. 


An act for raising five millions by 
mins or exchequer bills, 

Loother act lor ransing t 500, 0001. 
tl Ans or exchequer bills. 

valtes paper, pasteboard, fre. 
"acd, and other duties granted, 





A C TS. (187) 

Duties on oil made fiom fish, 
blubber, and spermaceti, on linen 
yarn, aad certain goods of the East 
India Company, repealed and al- 
tered. 

Duties and stamps on deeds, lega- 
cies, and shares of personal estaies, 

Certain exemptions from the auc- 
tion duties; also for the better cole 
lection of duties on wine, starch, 
&c. shipped ay stores—ter granting 
a further allowance of salt in the 
cure of pilchards, and for allowing 
certam dramimng tiles to be made, 
tree of daty 

For explaining and amending 
several acts relating to servants, 
catnages and horses, 

For reducing duties on policies 
of insurance im Ireland. 

For augmenting the militia, 

To establish a militia in Scotland. 

To consolidate the several acts 
made forthe redemption and sale of 
the land tax. 

For remitting to the exchequer in 
Ireland a portion of ihe monies raised 
by lotteries. 

For regulating the contested elec- 
tions for Irish members, 

New modification of 
acts. 

Alteration of the post charges to 
and trom France and Holland. 

Irish militia act. 

For the encouragement of the 
commerce of the Isle of Man. 

To prevent deer-stealing. 

Regulations on the quartering of 
soldiers on inn-MRepers. 

Regulations of the West India 
dock company in the port of Lon- 
don. 
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Particutars of the Earrier Parrion of the Lirr of Lonp Watpats. 


{From Mr. Coxe’s Memarrs of his Loxpsuir.] 


’ ORATIO, brother of fir Ro- 

bert Walpole, was born at 
Houghton, in Norfolk, on the §th 
ot December, 1678. 

“ His grandfather, fir Edward 
Walpole, received the order of the 
dah as a recompente for his zeal in 
promoting the caule of the Reftora- 
won; and was diftinguifhed for his 
doquence in parliament, where he 
at as member for Lynn Regis, until 
ts death, which happened in 1667. 
fie married Sufan, fecond daughter 
im co-heirels of fir Robert Crane, 
wt of Chilton, in the county of 
dulley, 

. Robert Walpole, eldeft fon and 
seat of fir Edward, refjded at Houcgh- 
“®, 9 Norfolk, which had long 
tren the faynily leat; wasan active 
raniry geatleman, and zealous par- 
“aa of the Revolution, and pro- 
med the caufe of the Whigs, as 
ember of parliament for the bo- 
7 of Caftle Rifing, in the county 

Norfolk, He potleffed contider- 

Pt landed property, which he im- 


proved by his attention to agricul- 
ture, and, notwithitanding the large- 
nets of his family, lett an eftate be- 
tween 20001. and 30001. a year to 


his eldeft fon. He was a man of 


high honour and integrity. From 
motives of extreme delicacy, he in- 
variably refufed his confent to the 
marriage of his danghter Dorothy 
with Charles lord vifcount Townt- 
hend, to whom he was left guar 
dian by his friend Horatio, firft wvif- 
count Townfhend, left he fhould be 
fulpected of forming a match fo ad- 
vantageous to his family by improper 
means. He was much devpted toa 
country life, extremely hofpitable, 
and of a convivial temper. By his 
wife, Mary, only daughter and heir- 
efs of fir Jeffery Burwel, of Rougham, 
in Suffolk, he had nineteen children, 
of whom only fix furvived him, He 
died in 1700, aged fifly, and was 
interresl| in the parith-church of 
Houghton. 

‘* Horatio, or, as he is more gee 
nerally called, Horace, his tecong 


A} furvir ing 
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[+] Particulars of the Earlier Period of the Life of Lord Watrote. 


furviving fun, was educated on the 
foundation at Eton fehocl, and in 
1698 admitted a tcholar of King’s 
College in the univerfiry of Cam- 
bridge. Both at Lton and at col- 
lexe he profecated his ftudies wiih 
unwearjed diligence, an’ atlarded 
early proofs of that indefatigable ap- 
plication which dittingurfhed him 
through life. He accuired a high 
degree of clatheal knowledge, and 
Pave, both im his early and later 
years, mary fpecimens of his talte in 
{atin ( yMpoluon, 
© Defceoded from a family dif- 
tinguufhed by their attachment to 
the whigs, he adopted the principies 
hat party; and as the provoit 
and mott of the te‘lows were tories, 
he en prasrye 1 his wit, of which he 
pottetled a great {hare, in 
ridicule on the tories a d Jacobites, 


and, as he always frank'y avowed 


throwing 


“his ftontiments. was marked ont asa 


formidable partifan 
princi; les, 

“ In aitter to his brother, dated 
May 9, he expreifed his regret at the 
ae ch of king William, and his en- 
thuffaim) for the character of that 
great monarch. It being the enftom 


ot the whig 


in the oniveriities to write cc pies of 


vertes, either ot condolence or con- 
gratalation, on the death or accetlion 
of ie fovereign, a fele&tion is al- 
ways made of fych as are eficemed 
mott worthy of publication. Thote 
compoled by Mr. Walpole obtained 
a place tn this fele¢tion, and, in al- 
lufion to them, he makes the fol- 
lowing obfervations; ‘ [ fent you 
yefterday tre verfes, and I hope you 
will pardon the meanne’s of a cer- 
tain perfon's, whofe, I'll be bold to 
fay, would have been the frit in 
the book, could his ingenuity have 
equalled the deferts of that great 
man, or his poetry the inclination of, 
in this cate, as in all other things, 


~ 
; 


j us mot affedt; nate! a 


~ In Moy, 1702, he was chofeg 
fellow ot King’s College, and, being 
at liberty to reuire from the UNiver. 
fitvy. he purpoied following the pro. 
fitlion of the law. Bur as his for. 
tune was only 1500). and he had ng. 
mie! ous: acquaintance among periony 
of the firtt rank, he opened his mind 
tT? his brother ; expretled his regret 
at quitting the univertity, where be 
had reaped fo neuch pleafare a: 1 pro. 
ht, and his anxiety at launching in. 
to a feene of Lik incompatible wih 


his iC «i _- 
‘ King's, Nov. 24, 1762, 


© Deareft Brother, 

‘When T beein to confider (and 
I think ic as bigh time sow) where I 
am, and whet I am &bout, I find 
mviclte very eate ina coli ee lite ; 
in the conUant n! 
company, both within and with 
doors, whether I converte with the 
living or the dead, I can’t forbear 
thinking this is the beft part of mr 
life, while my diligence and fludy 
on one fide bears proportion wih oy 
pleafure and diverfion on the other 
But when | look a little forwards, 
and’one would think with a grea 
deal of joy and fatislaction tor, © 
have the noble proipect ot Londen 
and the law, thofe two fpacious hess 
of pleafure and of proft, | caat ter 
bear being fomewhat vunealy totnins 
how willing I am to flep forwards, 
and how unable my legs are tocar) 
me. Were my outward ae 
ftances proportionable tomy inwar 
or would my fortune and pocse’, & 
quifite to live zt London, or 
my earneft inclination of fticking 
the law, I fhould think noboey 4 
pier than mytelf, while | yond 
many fo nigh related to me, # < 
by kindnefs as by blood, urge Se 
chiefett of whom gratitude ane “f : 
oblige me to rank yourtelf, both 


5 icot 
r yatt wel} as your wer’ 
your j ait as proaule 
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Particulars of the Earlier Period of the Life of Lord Watrore. [5] 


promites of your future love and af- 


« Ia this ftate of uncertainty he 
was induced to entertain — 
df going into the army. uring 
his continuance at college he had 
fymed an intimate acquaintance 
eth the marquis of Blandtord, only 
fog of John duke of NI wiborough, 
who wat admitted asa nobleman of 
King s College, to complete his edu- 
ation, The young marquis con- 
owed a high elteem for Mr, Wal- 
pk, and engaged his acceptance of 
commitiion in a regiment to which 
he foon expested to he appointed. 
But tus hop. © ol military p ymotion 
were iruttraied by the premature 
death of the marquis, who died of 
the fmall-pox on the 20th of ebru- 
ary, 1703, and was buried in King’s 
College Chapel. ‘ Mr. Walpole,’ 
xeording totheexpre{fions of tough, 
‘deplored this tad event, not only as 
the greateit lofs to himfel:, but to the 

bic. His qualities were repre- 

ted as fingularly excellent and 
amiable.’ 

“ On this difappointment he en- 
tertained hopes of proou: ing, through 
th recommendation of his brother, 
an office in the exchequer, fron lord 
Halifax, who was auditor; or a 
fmall place at court, through the in- 
tereft of his uncle Horatio, who mar- 
ned lady Anne Ofborne, daughter of 
Thomas duke of Leeds, and widow 
&Thomas Coke, efy. of Holkham 
@ Norfolk. In conformity, how- 
ever, with his firfi refojution, he took 
cuambers at Lincoln's Inn, and com- 
menced the ftudy of the law ; but in 
17° relinguithed the profeflion, on 
bing appointed fecretary to briga- 
her-genera! Stanhope, envoy and ple- 
Rpolentiary to the archduke Charles, 
‘on ot the emperor Leopold, and ac- 
toowledged king of Spain by the al- 

powers, 

General Stanhope had acquired 


great reputation at the capture of 
Barcelona in i704, which turrene 
dered to the allicd forces under the 
commend of the eccentric and gale 
lant earl of Peterborough, Charles 
was joyfully proclaimed king by the 
inhabitants of Barcelona, and this eons 
quett was followed by the redustion, 
of all Catalonia. Mr. Stanhope re 
paired to England with an account 
of this tranfastion, and returned in 
1705, as envoy and plenipotentiary, 
witha large force for the relicf ot 
Barcelona, which was, in the inte 
rin, befieged by Philip the Fifth in 
perion, and roduced to the greatelt 
extremity, 

“ Mr. Walpole filed from Ply« 
mouth, in his new capacity,in March, 
1700. After touching at Latbon and 
Gibraltar, and receiving ereat addi- 
tional force by the accefion of the 
Dutch, and by the junction of fir 
George Byny and tic J hn Jonnings, 
the flict appeared off Barcelona at a 
critical moment. ‘The town had 
been ccheged thirty-five cays, by 
the vaited forces of Frai.ce and Spain 
under the command of Noailles, and 
eneouraved by ihe prefence of Phi- 
lip; the tort of Montjoy was cap- 
ture’, the approaches puihed to the 
covert way, and two breaches made 
in the walls. The harbour wag like- 
wife blockaded by the French fleet, 
and Charles expected every moment 
to fall into the hands of the enemy, 
In this periious fituation, though 
earneftly advied by his friends to 
efcape, he reiuled to quit his capi- 
tal, expoied himtelf to the greateft 
danger, worked with his family in 
forming an entrenchment behind ihe 
breach, and, by his example, ani- 
matcd the belieged to make an al« 
moft unparalleled retiftance. 

* Notwubhitamciing thefe united 
exertions, a general afiault was 
hourly expected, when the com- 
bined fyuadron arrived, The troops 

A 3 were 
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were inftantly landed, and pafled great 
part of the night under arms behind 
the breach. On the bith, at night, 
the whole French army retreated 
with precipitation, leaving their fick 
and wounded, great part of their 
artillery, and immenie magazines 
and ttores. 

« Mr. Walpole concludes his ac- 
count of this fortunate event by 
faying, * Their march was overc:ft 
this morning with the darkeft ectipfe 
of the fan as almoft ever was feen ; 
by which the fuperftitious here por- 
tend the eternal fetting of the Bour- 
bon fun.’ 

“ He alfo highly praifes the pru- 
dent and manly conduct of the arch- 
duke Charles; but gives a curious 
inftance of Autirian fupertiition and 
phlegm. ‘This flow court,’ he fays, 
‘has at laft determined to fet out 
for Valentia, having {pent a great 
deal of time in unneceflary ceremo- 
ties, with thanks to the Holy Vir- 
gin and St. Antonio; and now they 
tiult not omit, though much out of 
their way, the tolemnity of going to 
Afonticrrat. The king tets out this 
atternoon, which being two days jater 
than he had fixed for his departure, 
exculed himfelf to Mr. Stanhope 
(who has always been preting bim 
te lofe no time), and tad he tiay'd 
for his equipage. My matier told 
kim, the prince of Oronge centered 
London in a coach and tour, with a 
cloak-bay behind it, and was made 
king not many weeks after.’ 

o Nr. Walpole difcharged the of- 
fice of fecretary to general Stanhope 
with crligenve and hdelity ; and was 
employed in teveral delicate commif- 
lions, Which he executed with great 
addreis. Being difpatched to Eng- 
land, in a frigate of twenty guns, 
he pailed near the Englifh tgua- 
@ron, under the command of fir 
Cloudefley Shove!, which blockaded 

the harbour of ‘Toulon, then befieged 
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by the united forces of the 
and the duke ot Savoy, He paid » 
vitit to the admiral the day after he 
had entertaimed prince Ey 
the duke of Savoy serne aad 
: Vavoy, and received 
feveral anecdotes of their behavious 
and conferences. Among others, be 
ufed to relate an obfervation of ir 
Cloudefley Shovel: * The duke of 
Savoy is heartily and fincerely for the 
fuecels ot the undertaking, but the 
difpofition of the prince is the re. 
verfe; and, Horace, Toulon will pe 
be taken ’ The event juftified big 
atiertions, 

“€ About this period Mr, Walpole 
was appotmted exempt in the guards, 
by his triend, lord "Fownthend, cap 
tain of the yeomen, and did not long 
continue in Spain; for in 1707 we 
find him private feeretary to Mr, 
Boyle (with whom he had formed 
an intimate acquaintanee at Came 
bridge), firft as chancellor of the 
exchequer, and afterwards as fecre 
tary of ttate. Though a man of 
found fenfe, and not deheient in 
parliamentary abilities, Mr. Boyle 
was of a convivial and indolent 
difpofition ; hence the afhftance of 
Mr. Walpole was peculiarly aecept= 
able, trom his ‘indefatigable appli 
cation and facility in tranfatting 
butinefs, 

« Mr, Walpole continued in this 
fituation until the beginning of 170% 
when he became ftecretary to lord 
‘Townthend, who was appointed joint 
plenipotentiary with the duke ct 
Marlborough to the congrels at Gere 
truydenburgh. His indefatigable ats 
tention, found judgment, and eheer- 
tul difpofition, endeared him 
thete two noble pertons; and the 
few letters in this collection, which 
Hill remain, prove the high efluma- 
tion and confidence with which they 
treated their private fecretary. In 
one of his letters, dated Hague, 


Nov. 39, 1709, lurd aa * 





SREBERe @ 


pareffes him with the affection of a 
= - very much obliged to 
yoo for the favour ot yours, which 
brovght the good news of your fafe 
srfval in London. You will eatily 
teliewe Jam under a great deal of 
nace, upon account of the difli- 
cites the treaty for the barrier has 
met with in England, which has not 
3 little increaled the fits ot the 
wien, for which you have to often 
bughed at me, As to our evenings, 
wu will eafily believe we are in a 
wey melancholy way of patling them 
i! prefent ; and you can make no 
wearation for leaving us, unlets it 
by returning as toon as you tan 
pi leave.’ : 

“Mr. Walpole did not remain 
og in England, but rejoined lord 
Townthend at the Hague, and con- 
joued with him until his return. 
Dering this period he bore a thare in 
the confidential correfpondence be- 
tween his brother, the duke of Marl- 
hough, and lord Townthend, re- 
lting to the intrigues which preceded 
the change of adminiitration ; and a 
kw of his letters on this occafion are 
wublithed in the Memoirs of fir Ro- 
tert Walpole, 

“On the removal of Sunderland, 
* warmly oppoted all compromile 
wih Harley and the tories, and fup- 
wrted the neceility of a fair and un- 
mmous conduct on the fide of the 
tgs, From the refignation of lord 
lownhend, which appeared in the 
Graette of March 17, 1711, to the 
wceion of George the Firft, Mr. 
Walpole, who remained firm to his 
faty, had no public office, but pro- 
med, as for as his fituation and 
vives permitted, the fuccetlion of 
% proteftant line. 

“His name, in conjuntion with 
tr} Pelham, afterwards duke of 
Neweatile Addifon, Pulteney, Me- 
tn, Crags, and many others re- 
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markable for their attachment te 
the principles of the Revolution, is 
found among the members of the 
Hanover club. Oldmixon, the face 
tious partifan of the whigs, records 
an inttance of the zeal with whick 
the club teltifed their abborrence of 
the Scuart line : ‘ The loyal Hanover 
club took the occation of the queen's 
birth-day, February 6, 1713, to fig- 
nalize their zeal and atkection to the 
proteftant fucceflion, by caufing the 
effigies of the devil, the pope, and 
the pretender, to be carried, in foe 
lemn proceffion, from Charing-crofs 
to the Royal Exchange, and fo 
back to Charing-crofs,’ where they 
were burnt.’ 

“© In 1713 he obtained a feat in 
the new parliament, and feconded 
his brother in favour of the French 
refugees, and again{t the expultion 
of Steele. He alfo oppofed the 
treaty of Utrecht, and, in his Rhape 
fody of Foreign Politics, probably 
the latt eiflay which he ever come 
mitted to writing, at an advanced 
period of his lite, he ftrongly and 
yuftly condemns the principles of that 
treaty : 

‘ After a ferie$ of wonderful fuc- 
cefles for ten years, obtained by us, 
jointly with our allies, againtt the 
common enemy, we made an un- 
equal and very difadvantageous treaty 
of commerce with France. Our ans 
cient privileges of trade to Old Spain 
were explained away by a treaty of 
commeree with that crown; by our 
feparate treaties of peace, we facri- 
ticed and abandoned, in violation of 
all good faith, the intereft of our 
allies; and, particularly, our folemn 
engagements with the king of Por 
tugal (who had expoted himilelf to 
the vengeance of France and Spain, 
by deferting them to come into the 
grand alliance, and who, at the 
fame time, had made a treaty with 
us, very beneficial to the trade of 
AA this 
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this country) were broken to oblige 
Spain; the fecurity of the Nether- 
lands, and of this nation, as well as 
the fettlement of the Hanover fuc- 
ceiffion (which, in confequence, was 
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afterwards attempted to be fubvert 
ed), was left upon a very loofe ; 
precarious foot, by a new een 
barrier and fucceffion,’ » * 





Lorn Watpore’s View of Pustic Agpains 
RETIREMENT, in 1745, 


— 


during his 


(From the fame Work.] 


s HE fanguine expectations 

of the people, that the 
change of miniilers would introduce 
a more favourable fyftem of affairs, 
were foon difappointed. ‘The at- 
tempts to fttmulate the Dutch re- 
public to more vigorous exertions 
failed of fuecefs ; and the embafly of 
lord Chetterfield, trom which won- 
ders were expected, produced little 
effect. The ditcordant interefts and 
views of the coalefced powers, the 
haughtinets and obftinacy of the 
Auttrian court, the dilatory pro- 
ceedings of the Dutch, and the in- 
etlicient meafures purfued by the 
Lnglith cabinct, were unequal to the 
vigour and promptitude of the French 
and Pruflians. 

“The events of 1745 were equally 
difattrous both at home and abroad. 
‘The powers allied againft the houfe 
of Bourbon and Prutha were deteat- 
ed in Germany and Italy ; the fatal 
battle of Fontenoy fecured to the 
Vrench the conqueft of the greater 
part of the Netherlands, and thefe 
misfortunes were only counterba- 
lanced on the continent by the cle- 
vation of Francis, huiband of Ma- 
ria Lherefa, to the imperial throne, 
and the peace of Drefden, which 


gietached Pruilia from France, At 
fea the naval exertions were, as 


uiual, fpirited and fuceefstul ; and 
the important capture of Louibourg 


fignatifed the Britith arms in Ame 
rica, 

 * m= home, a rebellion broke ou 
in Scotland, where the young pre- 
tender landed in the month of June, 
and was joined by the highland ears, 
After totally defeating fir John Cope, 
at the battle of Prefton Pans, he took 
potictlion of Edinburgh, and rapidly 
advanced into the northern fo. 
vinces of England. Scotland was 
unprotected by troops, and even 
England {cantily provided ; the king 
was in Germany, the duke of Cum 
berland at the head of the Britith ar- 
my in Flanders, and the miniltry, 
divided and dittra¢ted, were ince 
pable of adopting inttant and decitive 
mealures. 

“« This alarming fituation of pu» 
lic affairs, and the weak ftate ot the 
cabinet, are fully dilplayed in tome 
private letters written by Mr. Pe- 
ham and Mr. Fox: 


Mr. Petuam to Arcuisaip Dut 
ot ARGYLE. 
¢ Auguft 20, 174. 
« My Lord, 

‘Thad a letter from general Cope, 
who I am forty to fee in fuch dittrets 
and perplexity 5 yeur advice is a 
comfort to him; but as he po 
likely to have the beneft ot that long, 
I own.] am in pain for him. [ baw 
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wel as I can. Iam not fo > 
bendive of the ftrength or seal of 1 e 
een, as Lam fearful of the ee 
biy ot languidnels of 0 ir friends. 

ge the contarion jpreads in all parts; 
wi if your grace was here, you 
guild farce in common converia- 
og meet With one man who thinks 
there is any danger from, tearce 
‘eyth in, an invation at this time. 
For my part, I have long dreaded it, 
wd am now as much convinced as 
py late friend lord Ortord was, that 
ss country will be fought for tome 
time before this year 13 over, Be 
that as it will, we multi do our bet; 
bot nothing can go on right til the 
guernment has a head, which 1 
bope it will not be long without ; 
tor lord Harrington was to fet out 
fom Hanover latt Friday, and the 
king intended to follow him ina very 
kw days, : 

‘ Uttend, you fee in the newfpa- 
pes, has capitulated; the garriton 
wfaved; but, to our great turprife, 
the duke fent lord Crawford and 
Jack Mordaunt thither, with orders 
rather to carry the troops to Fluth- 
wg thaa England. We immedi- 
ately fent to Flufhing to ftop their 

ing from thence to the army in 
anders, and this day have fent po- 
buve orders to four regiments to 
come here, to the river; and the 
uth, being the Scotch fufileers, 
commanded by Jack Campbell, is or- 
dered to Scotland, to firengthen fir 
Join Cope’s army, and to recruit it- 
eltin that country. I don’t doubt 
cut your grace will approve of this 
fertion of power in the lords juf- 
sees; itis the only inftance which we 
‘ave exerted to any real ufe. Lord 
Tweedale tells me there are no war- 
fants directed from hence for the 
zing any one except lord Perth s 
* general recommendation, both to 
= advocate and juftice-clerk, to 
we WalTants ugainst any perfons 
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that they fhall have reafon ta fu- 
fpect, is all he knows of. What 
the truth is of this | can’t pretend 
to fay. 

‘Other public affairs remain tr 
flatu quo; when the king comes, 
every thing will and mutt unveil 
itfelf. Thete are not times for 
doubts; and, if I fee right, our 
matter will be of the fame opinion. 
How he will determine, time wi!l 
fhew.’ 


‘«« Exrracts of Letrers from Mr. 
Fox to Sir Cuarues Hansuny 
WiLLIAMs. 


‘Sept. 5, 1745. The rebels are 
got twenty-four miles on this fide 
Cope, and are in tull march to Edin- 
burgh, or {till farther fouth. There 
are four men-of-war and thirty tran{- 
ports at Dunkirk. No account of 
ihe Ferrol or part of the Breft {qua- 
dron. This news has at length 
forced the fending for ten battalions 
of Englith, which were fent for by 
exprets la{t night : a counfel that has 
prevailed with the greatett dithculty, 
and is blamed by Granville, as it 
was oppoted by lord Tweedale. The 
latter did not, ten days ago, believe the 
pretender’s fon was in Scotland ; and 
the duke of Argyle left it becaufe he 
was there, as the duke of Athol has 
his houfe and elfiate and clan to his 
elder brother, and is fet out for 
Edinburgh, on a meflage from lord 
Tullibarden, to get dinner, &c, ready 
for him by fuch a day. England, 
Wade fays (and f believe), is tor the 
firit comer ; and if you can tell whe- 
ther the 6000 Dutch, and the ten 
battalions ct Englith, or 5000 French 
or Spaniards, will be here tirtt, you 
know our fate.’ 

« Sept. 19, 1745. The rebels ad- 
vance towards England, having pafl- 
ed the Frith above Stirling. ‘Three 
battalions of Dutch (landed yefter- 
day) began their march on oe 
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for Lancafhire. They are to be 
joined by the few Englith troops 
quartered near their march, and are 
commanded by Wentworth. On 
Moniday lait none of lord ‘Ll weedale’s 
friends, or rather none of the Scotch, 
would believe this; but called them 
rabble, and it was afarce, As they 
are by this time, perhaps, as I hope, 
plundering and burning Lweedale’s 
efiates and houles, [ fancy he will 
think they might have as well been 
looked atter fooner, “hough [ hear 
lord St***** even yefterday oppofed 
fending thefe Dutch, which Dutch 
will not act againtt French, if 
Vrench come. ‘hey are not come, 
God be thanked! and | think now 
it would be too late. But had 5000 
landed in any part of this ifland a 
week ago, I verily believe the entire 
conquett would not have cott them a 
battle. * * * * * 

‘ Every domettic matter is fuch as 
could not be explained in other than 
an extreme long letter, and mutt 
not be wrote in any. Imagine every 
thing in confution; obitinate, angry, 
determined impracticability through- 
out; and then know that the parlia- 
ment is to meet for butineis the 17th 
of next month.’ 

« During thefe unfortunate events, 
Bir. Wa'pole refided at Wolterton, 
afflicted with the recent death ot his 
brother, and brooding over the mil- 
fortunes ot his coualry ; yet prelerv- 
ing that evenneis and tranquillity of 
mind which had always fupported 
him tn the midit of domettic dittretics 
and political fiorms. 

«At this critical period, his cor- 
tefpondence with Mr.Yorke and Mr, 
Mill ng displays bis character in do- 
mettic retirement, aud his know- 
ledge and foretight as a ftatefinan, 
In confequence of the unfettled ttate 
ef the cabinet, and the weaknefs of 
their efiorts, he predicted the evils 
Which enlued, and anticipated the 
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ag expeicoes of ate 
; en of the Character os 
the Dutch, and the defeas of ther 
government, he was not buoved 
up with the hopes of their active 
Sy eset 5 and he thus expteled 
is fentuments in ; ; 
Yorke : + Hatter to Me 
‘Wolterton, June 1, 1745, 
* Dear Sir, 

_ ‘T cannot forbear one word mor 
in behalf of my old friends the 
Dutch, I do not think, asa na. 
tion, that their old fpirit and they 
old politics are wanting; but they 
are exhauiied, and have no exe 
tive power : they are like a thip 
with a good number of men oe 
board, but wants guns, ammuni- 
tion, and tteerage. As to their not 
having a greater proportion of ther 
quota in the field, pray, dear fir, 
had we halt ours? I have hada 
whifper, as if the opponents in the 
{tates of Holland ttrongly and loudly 
complained of our wanting S000 
men (occafioned, I believe, by the 
fault of our government, which ob- 
liged us, to fave the honour of a 
few patriots, to difcharge the Hane 
verians), and that the penfionary, 
with a pretence of mind and refole- 
tion becoming an able minilter, jult- 

fied our behaviour. 

« But I don’t think the great de 
ficiency of numbers in the conte- 
derate army is to be attributed to 
any thing but our having agreed 
upon our quotas, and concerted our 
meatures, without having made the 
necetlary preparations of ammunk 
tion, recruits, &c. until it has been 
actually time to act; and conie- 
quently the enemy, provided with 
every thing requifite for battle of 
tiege, took the field, with a numer: 
ous well-appointed army, no 
that our troops, deftitute of al ne 
ce(laries, were fcattered up and dows 
i] Quarters, and wanting officers and 
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aca to make them esr , ie a 
rammed away to a¢tion, an , Ww ne 
= the molt detperate action, to ot . 
se the French to raite the fiege [ot 
Toornty } i without our taking any 
or having any intel- 
kernce ot the enemy's fituation, 
frength, oF difpotition. It is very 
"ids that prince Waldeck, a gal- 
yat young officer, and perhaps an- 
xber young prince too, were zea)- 
ws and warm for attacking the ene- 
pr; it became their youth and theu 
bth; but if this was a rath attempt, 
yp] am afraid it was, where was 
swat Konighege’s experience and 
prudence asan old ofhcer? ‘here 
the check and caution fhould have 
ea; and although I plainly per- 
cwved that the duke’s relation was 
ukulated to manage Konigtegg, 
ad indeed I think there are good 
salons to manage him, I believe, 
spon enquiry, it would be whitpercd, 
tut he had not an{wered the charac- 
ter of generalthip expected from him; 
tut that is over, and we mult look 
heward. 

‘] lay it down as a_ principle, 
bat we had better make almoft any 
pace to-morrow, if, after this cam- 
pugn ts over (and God knows how 
twilend), and we are obliged to 
poowith the war, the parliament 
baat fummoned to meet in O¢tober 
steoning of November, as was 
patted in king William's and lord 
Mulborough’s time. Thefe two 
merals never left the Hague, after 
Seend of a campaign, without hav- 
Bf concerted with the itates the ge- 
wel fcheme for the operations of 
te next, and fettled the quotas ne- 
wary for the execution of it, as 
teats thould fall out ; and, the e urly 
Setting of the parliament having 
patched the fappli sin good time, 
* generals, but efpecially the 
agers when he went 

f$ at the end of April or 


rercaulions, 


the beginning of May, found an ar- 
my ready prepared to take the field, 
to force the French lines, or to un- 
dertake a fiege.’ 


“ Mr. Waxnpotg to the Rey. Mr. 
Mitting, 


* Wolterton, Norfolk, 
‘Dear Sir, May 29, 1745. 

‘1 am really afhamed of having 
neglected to long to return you, and 
my good old triend [Grettier Fagel], 
who remembers me fo kind!» and fo 
otien, my gratetul thanks for your 
generous fympathy with me in the 
allliction I felt trom the death of my 
dear brother, the late lord Ortord, 
This heavy ftroke made fo deep an 
impreflion upon my heart, that tor a 
long time I could do nothing but la- 
ment my own lofs, *****##* 

‘ As to politics, I can only tell 
you, that my thoughts, as well as 
my fituation, are at a great diflance 
from them, and my res rujica em- 
ploys me entirely. Retired from the 
noife and nontenfe of a public fta- 
tion, no man, I thank God! can 
have more reafon than I have to be 
fatisfied with the more folid and in- 
nocent pleafures of a private life. In 
this fituation my mind is kept in a 
pleafing activity, very ditlerent from 
that which ariles from the tumult of 
patlions, and the hurry of attairs. 
My houfe, of my own building, is 
not extremely large nor little ; 1s nei- 
ther to be envied nor deipited, ‘Lhe 
ditpofition of the rooms ts neither 
magnificent nor contemptible, but 
convenient. The fituation is upon 
an eminence that commands a moft 
agreeable profpect of woods inter- 
mixed with fruitful fields, and fo 
fheltered by thick and lotty trees tn 
the cold quarters, as not to be ex- 
pofed to the inclemency of the fi- 
gorous feafons. hk ts encompatled 
with a mott delightful and innocent 
army of vegetable firiplings of my 
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own raifing, which are already 
a but of twenty years growth 
rom the feed), with a becoming 
rivalfhip, {tretching and fwelling 
themiclves into timber. They are 
all of noble and worthy extra¢tion ; 
the names of their families are oaks, 
Spanith chefnuts, and beech ; and 
1 believe none of their relations, in 
any country, can be more promifing 
and hopeful than they are. They 
are fo ranged and difciplined as to 
form, in fome parts, moft agreeable 
lines and walks, and openings in 
other places ; from the right and left 
they diicover fpacious and delightful 
hawns, 

‘ Before my houfe, on the fouth, 
a green carpet, of the tineft verdure, 
giatifies the eye, and gradually leads 
it into a more extenfive plain. On 
one fide a lake of living water catches 
and fills the fight, from whence a 
moft beautiful fluid glides with a fer- 
pentine and feemingly endlefs cur- 
rent, and lofes itfelt in a wood on 
the other. My rural walks and con- 
templations amidit this mild, diverfi- 
fied, and engaging tcene, attord me 
conttantly new fources of health and 
plea(ure, and make me lament the 
noify, anxious, and tumultuous hours 
fpent amidft the broils of ta¢tion, or 
vain attempts to ferve an ungrateful 
public. 

‘ If this defeription pleafes you, 
come, my dear triend, come and par- 
take ot the beauties from whence it 
is drawn. Come, and let us re- 
member our friends in a modelt cup 
of finiling home-brewed ale, and for- 
give and forget our enemies, and 
pray for the peace and hberties of 
Europe ; the firft of which, T am 
atraid, is not fo nearas I could with, 
becaule the laft teem to be in greater 
danver than ever, which, notwith- 
ftanding my retirement, and my phi- 
lofophical pretenfions, gives me tree 
quently unealy momeuts. 


Lord Warrote’s View of Pustic Arratrs, 


745, 


. The beginning of 
by the lucceisful progrefs of the As. 
ftrians in Pay aria, und the conf, > 
reconciliation of that pninve With the 
queen of Hungary, was m 
ful, and could joy have 
too dear by fhe toaritime bowen. 
a right ule hal hee Nn mie ot Tg 
Vhe ute ] mean wou'd have bees » 
have laid hod of N€ King of 4 ‘ 
Offers (if he tad made ane +) rh 
ones), and put him out of os, 
againit us. | know the chars 
that " INCE 5 I know bow |i! 
to be trutted, and J would nor bare 
trutted him without good {eur 
tor the execution uf his en aremen? 
But it he would have aereed to shan. 
don France, and would have giver, 
by difarming, or by any other means, 
fecurity tor his good behavionr, th: 
ditterence of a hundred thouland por 
acting againtt us, while all the other 
princes and eleétors of Germany, e 
ther out of attection or fear, had in 
a manner declared for us, would 
have greatly firengthened the com 
mon caute, and put the operations 
upon a right principle, in carrying 
them directly agaitt France, ax 
againit France fianding alone. Such 
a diverfion might have been made in 
Alface, and tuch a reinforcement is 
the Low Countries, as would have 
given the allies a great tuperionty, 
enabled them to have recovered what 
they had loft, and to have preffed 
French fo clotely as to have oblige! 
them to grant us a fafe and honour 
able peace. : 

« But now, my dear friend, | a 
prehend that the prin ipal object of 
the court of Vienna will be (leaving 
the Low Countries to he determied 
by the maritime powers to dita 
divide, and devour, the Pruthaa & 
minions. ‘Their pride, their veag™ 
ance, and, above all, theu bagoury, 
will naturally lead them to aen™ . 
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them, It is true, the Pro- 
seflant prince in whofe hand this 
ger is lodged, delerves to be chats 
P 1 iy the unworthy and pertidious 
ye ho de of at. But I cane 
gle be N2s Hid ; 
eg wih to fee that Prote ‘tant power 
deliroyed : it may on linc time or 
other tall sito better and honefter 
binds, and may ihereby prove of 
éomular advantage for preferving 
the Protefiant religion and the li- 
berties of Europe. Hence it is that 
Thave often withd to fee a ftrict 
snd lating union, in peace and war, 
heween the ‘naruime powers and 
the houfe of Brandenburgh, fo as to 
eke their own mutual defence of 
be Proteftant religion and the ba- 
hoce of Europe a common caufe 
ietween them; for the late long 
and expentive wars have io ex- 
hauied England and Holland, as 
to make ut impofiible tor them to 
aert themfelves, as they have for- 
merly doue, for thefe good ends, 
without a fupplemental power, fuch 
w Brandenburgh, taking a flare 
in it, and beaiing, by men and 
money, fome part of the neceffary 
charge, 
‘ i know the debts of England, 
ad I need not tell you of the 
debts of Holland, which, in pro- 
pori.on to the extent and opulence 
of the two countries, are ftill more 
eormous. I need not tell you alfo, 
that the houie ot Brandenburgh is a 
ning houfe; the economy of the 
hte king of Pruffia, the fpirit of 
Giapline he introduced into his ar- 
my, the ambition, talents, and ac- 
ure genius, of the prefent monarch, 
mult render that houle a powerful 
inend or formidable enemy. 
y 
‘ But can we, will you fay, be 
dled with the houfes of Auftria and 
Branden burgh atthe fame time? I 
“tlwer in the athrmative, becaufe I 
bevieve the thing poflible now ; how 
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long it may be fo exceeds my fore- 
fight to determine. Perhaps thofe’ 
two powers may, from the emor 
Sceleratus habendi, or the \utt of am- 
bition, come to look upon their in- 
teretts to be fo irreconcilable that it 
will be fearcely poilible to be weil 
with them both. In fuch a cafe we 
mutt choofe which of the two it will 
be motit prudent to adhere to, and, 
for my part, | fhould not once hefi- 
tate in the choice, I perhaps may 
be fingular in my opinion bere ; but 
I know the court of Vienna too well 
ever to expect the fmalleit tpark of 
gratitude, generofity, or public Ipirit, 
in their trantactions with us, Their 
conduct in this prefent war,which has 
been undertaken more in their own 
behalf than ours; the flate of their 
troops, which are near 40,000 in- 
terior to the number ftipulated; the 
timorous and inditlerent conduct of 
the troops, thus deficient; all this 
makes me look about to fee if there 
is any thing in the queen of Hun- 
gary, except her fair face, that 
ought to make her the darling of 
the Britith nation and of the United 
Provinces.’ 

* October the 2oth, O. S. 1745. 
The rebels in Scotland, aficr hav- 
ing got (I am afraid by treachery) 
the capital of the kingdom, and in 
confequence increafed their numbers 
confiderably, fo as to get the better 
of the king’s troops then fent 
againft them, having deferred (whe- 
ther in expectations of getting the 
caftle of Edinburgh, or of fuccours 
from abroad, or from an unwiliing- 
nefs of the Highlaoders to leave 
their own country), having, f tay, 
deferred marching fouthward, and 
to get into England, where ail the 
frontier towns were under the great- 
eft aftonifhment, and entirely un- 
prepared and deftitute of means to 
refit them, gave time for po ple 
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to recollut themfelves, and, by re- 
covering themielves, to think of 
their own defence, and of the fatal 
confequences of falling under the 
¢ruelties and bondage of a Popith 
arbitrary government, with fubver- 
fion of their religion, Iberties, and 
property. Thete apprehenfions rou {- 
ed the laity to enter into general af- 
fociations, and in many counties into 
fubfcriptions of large tums tor mak- 
ing them effectual, by railing regi- 
ments, companies, or troops, accord. 
ing to the different {Chemes pro- 
poled in different counties ; and not 
only the whigs, out of real zeal, bat 
alfo the tories, for fear ot being fu- 
fpefted, joined in the affoctations, 
and a great many of them in the 
fublcriptions. 

‘ In the mean time, the preach- 
ers, of all diftinétions, frum the 
pulpit inculcated with great energy 
into the people the difmal effects of 
falling under a popith governor ; and 
fermons and pamphlets being alto 
printed daily, fetting forth popery 
and flavery in their true colours, 
have had fuch a wonderful cifeé 
upon the minds of the commonalty, 
that the popular cry in all places is 
joud i tavour of our happy conititu- 
tion, and with a deteftation of any 
change in it. 

‘ The city militia pated, laft Sa- 
turday, through St. James's park, 
before his majefty, with tuch an af- 
fluence of people attending them as 
was never, I believe, feen before; 
and when a particular perfon (‘tis 
faid well enough dretled) {cattered 
in the face of his majefiy tome trea- 
fonable papers, the mob was fo in- 
cenicd, that, had it not been for the 


guard, ’tis thought they would 
sore him to pieces ; ‘fo that 
fprrit and itrength of the Nation = 
pears vifibly in favour of the M4 
vernment; and as general Wass 
will bave a fufficien: number of ~ 
gular troops, and is marched t. 
ward Scotland, ‘tis hoped and be. 
lieved that, by the ble(ine of Got 
the rebellion there wl] fons he ai. 
fperied, unleis France op. nb pe 
Vv soroufls fupnorts the pretender’ 
cante, tor the preventing which one 
navy ts very diligently and proneds 
employed eo 
* As to the parliament, althoues 
the addrefs was unanimous and real. 
ous the firft day, yet fome queftion 
were f{tarted that portended divifions 
amoneft us then. However, yeftor 
day, upon a motion ¢ to enquire inte 
‘the caules of the progress of the 
‘ prefent rebellion,’ which, if cap. 
ried, might have led us into divi. 
fions and party fa¢tion, the houk 
was {fo fully convinced of the necef. 
fity of putting inimediately an end 
to the preient rebellion preferably tp 
all other confiderations, and that the 
fire fhould be quenched before we 
fhould enquire who kindled or pro 
moted jt, that it was.carried not & 
put that queftion at this time, by 1% 
againit P12, a majority of 83. Se 
that [ hope we {hall now proceed 
unanimoutly, or at leaft with a great 
majority, to tind fupplies, and ways 
and means to enable the king to fup 
port the government, and reftore 
peace and tranquillity to this king: 
dom. I can fay nothing at prevemt 
about foreign affairs ; my paper, my 
time, and the confufion they are 4! 
° *) ° ' 9) 
in, will not allow it. 
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[From the same Work. ] 


« TAROM this period commenc- 

ed that brilliant era, justly 
ailed Mr. Pitt's administration, 
‘y which he became the soul of 
the British counsels, conciliated 
the good-will of the king, subdued 
the official jealousy of Newcastle, 
infused a new spirit into the nation, 
sod curbed the united efforts of the 
hoarse of Bourbon. 

« But lord Walpole did not live 
witness this brilliant period; he 
hod been Jong afilicted with the 
gone, the symptoms of which first 
mae their appearance in 1729, 
md, returning occasionally, in- 
creased in 1747, and the subse- 
qeent years, to so violent a degree 
that he was at times confined to his 
tedor biseouch. He at length ap- 
perred to be relieved by the use 
of soap and lime-water, recently re- 
ommended by Dr. Whyt, and 
tought bis cure so fully establigh- 
ed, that in 1750 he sent an account 
a hiscase to the Royal Society, of 
which he was a member. From 
this period he experienced only 
wight returns of his dreadful com- 
paint, which were removed by 
Proper precautions ; and in the be- 
Paning of the winter of 1750 he 
bad a healthful appearance, enjoyed 
& good appetite, and a high flow ot 
— But the disorder was onlv 
a? for, in January, 1757, 
bret, fell ked by a lingering 
‘ dé. atoiaty by an excruciating 
miontocn agence hich he bore w ith 
be te Patience and resigna- 
~* a€ preserved his understand- 
until a few days before his de- 
Ag n the laudanum, pre- 

“ '0 assuage the pain, aftect- 


ed his head ; but, on the approach 
of death, his senses gradually re- 
turned, he recovered his wonted 
serenity of mind, ordered his body 
to be opened, and employed his last 
moments in lamenting the state of 
his country. He expired on the 
5th of February, in the 79th year 
of his age, and was interred, by 
his own desire, in the chancel of 
the parish-church of Wickmere, 
near Wolterton. 

‘* No character was ever more 
wantonly misrepresented by the 
malignance of party than that of 
lord Walpole. As he was the bro- 
ther of a minister who so long di- 
rected the helm of government, and 
had so considerable a share in the 
conduct of foreign affairs, he par- 
took of the obloquy heaped on sir 
Robert Walpole in the numerous 
party-pamphlets and periodical pa- 
pers which deluged the public dur- 
ing his administration, Smollett, 
blindly adopting the malevolence of 
his opponents, described him, ‘ as 
employed, in despite of nature, in 
different negotiations; as blunt, 
awkward, and slovenly; an orator 
without eloquence, an embassador 
without dignity, and a plenipoten- 
tiary without address.) But the 
continuator of Tindal has done jus- 
tice to his abilities and character; 
and the late earl of Hardwicke, 
who cannot be suspected of inte- 
rested flattery, has paid a just tri- 
bute of applause to his memory : 

« Mr. Robinson (afterwards lord 
‘ Grantham) was secretary to Mr, 
‘ Walpole, embassador in France. 
‘The annals of this country will 
‘ record the abilitics of both; and 
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*the editor, with gratitude, re- 
‘ members the friendship and con- 
* fidence with which they indulged 
“him. Mr. Walpole had the greatest 
‘weight with cardinal Fleury, ull 
¢ Monsieur Chauvelin gained the 
* ascendant over bim, and then the 
* former desired to be iecalled from 
‘ his station. His dis, itches (were 
° they published) would do credit 
“to his unwearied 2c.l, industry, 
‘and capacity. He was a great 
© master of the commercial and po- 
“litical interests of this country ; 
‘he was deservedly raised to the 
‘ peerage in 1756, and died soon 
‘after. It was the fashion of the 
‘opposition of this time, to say, 
‘ that he was the dupe of cardinal 
* Fleury ; his correspondence would 
‘shew, no man was ever less so. 
‘ He negotiated with firmness and 
“address; and, with the love of 
‘peace, which was the system of 
¢ Rie brother, sir Robert, he never 
‘Jost sight of that great object, 
* keeping up the sources of national 
* strength and wealth. One of the 
¢ most cordial leave-takings, which 
¢ any public minister ever had, was 
‘that which he exchanged with the 


nr 


¢ states-general in 1739, on present- 
* ing his leters of recal.” 

“It is hoped that this observa- 
tion of so able a judge of political 
talents will be proved and justified 
by these Memoirs; and that lord 
Walpole will be vindicated from 
the unjust obloquy heaped upon his 

*rson and abilities. 

‘© Lord Walpole, in his person, 
was below the middle size ; he did 
not possess the graces recommend- 
ed by lord Chestertield as the essen- 
tial requisites of a fine gentleman ; 
and his manners were plain and un- 
assuming. Notwithstanding his long 
residence abroad, he was careless In 
his diess; though witty, he was 
eften boisterous im conversation, 


and his speech Was tinctur 
the provincial accent of Norfolk 
But these trifling defects, whic 
the prejudices of party highly ex. 
aggerated, and which rendered his 
personal appearance UNprepossess. 
ing, he was, himself, the first to fie 
dicule. He was frequently heard to 
say, that he never learnt to da 
that he did not pi se 
; } t pique himself op 
making a bow, and that be bj 
taught himself French, 
“* He was by nature choleric and 
impetuous ; a foible which he ao 
knowledges in a letter to his bro. 
ther: ‘ You know niy mother used 
‘to say that I was the most [ate 
‘ sionate, but not the most positive, 
* child she ever had.’ He corrected, 
however, this detect so prejudicial 
to an embassador; po one ever be 
haved with more coolness and ad 
dress in adapting himself to circum 
stances, and in consulting the cha 
racters and prejudices of thowe 
with whom ke negotiated. Na 
withstanding his natural vivacity, 
he was extremely placable, and 
easily appeased. He behaved 
those who had reviled bis brother's 
administration, and derided his own 
talents and person, with unvaned 
candour and affability ; and no im 
stance occurs of his personal en 
mity to the most violent of bis 
former opponents. 
“« In conversation he was caved 
and unassuming ; and commune 
cated the inexhaustible fund of mat- 
ter, with which his mind was stored, 
with an case and vivacity which a 
rested attention. In the Jatter pat 
of his life he fondly expatiated oa 
vast transactions, removed the pre 
_judices of many who had been de- 
luded by the misrepresents vans 
party, and induced several of bus 
former opponents candidly to cob 
fess their errors. . bis wore 
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maduct, he was sincere in his be- anxious to give the.same opportuni, 
lef of Christianity, ana zealous Ues to ls secretary, 

god constant in performing the du- « He was always an early riser, 
tes of religion. His private cha- and usually finished his dispatches 
pacter Was irreproachable ; he was and transacted his business before 
s teoder husband, an aftectionate the hour of dinner, unless he was 
father, a zealous friend, and a un al pressed by urgent afaurs. Reine 
master; he was particularly cu ‘bul fond of society, and of a convivial 
ia superintendins the education of temper, though strictly sober in his 
his children, and had the satistac- habits, he usually relaxed his atten- 
tion of seeing his cares repaid by tion after dinner, and passed a 
their good conduct. cheerful evening in domestic en- 

« He maintained an unimpeach- Joyments or mixed society 

ed character for truth and inte- *€ During the whole administra- 
qity, as well in his public as in tion of his brother, he was not only 
his private capacty. He gave a assiduous in fulfilling the drudvery 
sriking proof of his invariable at- of his own official departments, but 
uchment to his word, by refusing had a share in directing every ne- 
tosign the triple alliance between gotiation, and superintended the 
the emperor, Great Britain, and whole system of foreign affairs. 
France; because he had solemnly Even after his retirement trom of- 
wured the States, that no treaty fice, he spontaneously submitted 
ould be concluded with France his thoughts to the king or mini- 
without their participation. ‘This  stry; and, on account of his ex- 
attachment to truth, which has been tensive knowledge in political af- 
wo often supposed an incumbrance — tairs, he was constantly consulted, 
w ministers in foreign transactions, and drew up memorials, abstracts 
etablished his credit, and contri- of treaties, and other diplomatic 
buted to his success in many diti- papers. Although many of tlese 
cult negotiations. He was equally documents were destroyed by him- 
wasted by the sagacious Fleury, the selt, and others unavoitably lost ; 
axious Heinsius, and the irritable yet those which rémain are so 
Singelandt. numerous as to excite astonishe 
“He was by nature and habit, ment at his ineredtbic perseverance. 
mang from the oricinal smallness Lord Walpole also gave to the 
@histortune, and trom the neces- public several pamphlets; and it 
ey of providing for a numerous may be truly said, that few treatises 
bmily, strictly economical: vet he of importane e issued from the press, 
ms liberal in rewarding services, on the side of the ministry with 
4 magnificent whenever the dig- whom he acted, which were not 
wyofhisstation required uring submitted to his inspection, or cor- 
bs embassies he acted with a lvud- rected and improved by his hand. 
Se spirit, which few embassadors ‘ During the time of lis embas- 
feimitated ; even in bis abscnce  sies, and when almost the whole 
‘regular table was maintaiped. and — affairs of Europe passed throu th his 
Be same establishinent (ex cit in 6©0llrands, lord W alpule was no less 
tS equipages kept up as when he emp! yer al hom Cp vist intl) 
*® present He was eceustomed speat the sumimey ind @ptumn at 
~ 8¥. that the best intelligence is his post, and returned to bogland 


Qi ned : : - ‘y ‘ * 
Mined by the convivial tere just betore the meet ng OP paria- 
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et & good table; and was ment; he was always consulted by 
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his brother, and often by the king, 
on the current affairs, and took 
an active share in those debates 
which related to foreign transac- 
tions. 

‘* Lord Walpole was intimately 
gcquainted with the history both of 
aotient and modern times, and his 
political knowledge was accurate 
ad comprehensive ; being the re- 
sult of sagacious observaten, tm- 
proved by long practice m moment- 
ous business. 

“* He paid great attention to the 
trade and manufactures of his coun- 
try, and particularly to those which 
Great Britain carried on with the 
American Colonies, and which the 
place ot auditor of the foreten plan- 
tations rendered, according to his 
own expression, © no less an ob- 
. ect of duty than of information.’ 
The treatises which he published, 
and many which he lett in mannu- 
script, prove his minute and exten- 
sive knowledge of those subjects. 
There is scarcely an articie of trade, 
commerce, and manufacture, both 
tative and foreign, on which docu- 
ments are not found amon his 
papers, interspersed with occasional 
remarks in his own hand-writing. 
These remarks shew greai l*berality 
of sentiment, and the most exten- 

sive views with respect to the tree- 
dom of trade, the abolition of mo- 
nopolies, and the prevention of 
aimuggling. His acquaintance with 
these subjects was so well known 
aud appreciated, that, not only dur- 
yng the administration of Sir Ro- 
dSert Walpole, but even in subse- 
quent periods, he was consulted, 

and had the principal share in pre- 
paring many acts of parliament 
selating to the increase of trade, or 
the improvement of manufactures. 

‘* From the time of his brother's 
resignation til his own death, he 
neither desired nor courted any of- 
keial employment. During this 
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period he acted a part which 
man of moderation and int 
will admire and imitate. Instead of 
going into petulans: Opposition o 
publicly combating the measures ef 
government, he thought it his uty 
openly ta smpport them, Whenever 
they deserved approbation Whes 
he ditfered from the king acd mi. 
misters in essential points, he & 
ways privately delivered his an. 
nion, either in person or by letter 
Whenever he was convinced thut 
goverment Was pursuing weak of 
improper measures, he cave hiveen.- 


Crery 


timents with respect and firmness, 
and was not discourared by observing 
that his advice was not x ceptable. 
His private correspondence, mm this 
publication, displays many instaness 
in which his trankness and pene 
verance otlended the king and the 
wiinisters, and drew on himsex 
the imputation of officiousness,: 
‘© Lord Walpole understood ant 
wrote French with great fleenc 
and propriety, and spoke it with 
equal facility, though with at 
reign accent. Cardinal Fleury, # 
luding to his pronunciation, asd 
to say of him, ¢ I! est diablemest 
‘eloquent avec son matvais fre 
His knowledge of classed 
literature was very considerable, 2d 
formed a great fund of amusement 
during his retirement in the cour 
try, and in the latter period of bs 
life. In his letters to his friendske 
often dwells with peeubar pheaure 
on the writings of antiquity, 
proves his knowledge ai di taste bs 
frequent and apposite quotient 
He maintained a constant wt 
course with men of letters, 
native and foreign. Pope pr 
him with a copy of bis Lb 
which is still preserved in 6 ® 
brary at Wolterton, as 4 mark # 
gratitude for obtainmg from or 
nal Fleury a benefice for bis ines 
the abbé Southeote ant 
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sined an epistolary correspondence 
gih Maittaite, the learned author 
the Annales Typographici, and 
sétor of Corpus Poetarum Latin- 
ga. Several of Maittaife 's let- 
en, both in Latin and | nglish, 
re i in the collection at 
Yeltérton ; and I shall subjoin one, 
wth the answer of Mr. Walpole, 
stich will shew bis liberality, and 
t gratitude of Maittaire : 
« My. Mattarre to Mr. Walvole. 
‘London, Aug. 16,1742, King- 
“street, Bloomsbury -square. 
‘ Hon. Sir, 

‘Thongh I have not had an op- 
‘wrtanity of paying my respects to 
‘wa since the death ot my very 
‘gorthyand good friend sir Richard 
‘Firs, vet I have retained, and I 
‘gall ever retain, a deep sense of 
‘those favours which, through his 
‘meommendation, you was pleased 
‘p bestow on me. I shall never 
‘furget the great and generous en- 
‘quragement you gave to the poor 
‘yoduct of an old man’s leisure 
‘hars and private diversion; I 
‘we taken care to acknowledge it 
‘aprint: but ] would most gladly 
‘md readily embrace an occasion 


‘egiving you some real token of 


‘mpgratitude. I have left at your 
‘tense in town three copies of my 
‘Saia, two for yourself, and one 
‘te your son ; for which you have 
‘decribed and paid. As for those 
‘tty, which are likewise yours, 
‘won the account of the large pre- 
eat] received from you by the 
‘ands of Sir Richard, I give you 
Sword, that they shall be laid 
wand kept, and none shall be 
he where disposed of, but by 
Mrorder to him, who begs leave 
B mabscribe himself, &c’ 

: Mr, Walpole in Answer. 

: Wolterton, Sept. 11, 1742. 
r Sir, 

My absence from home, in 


(19) 


‘ waiting upon my friends 6n the 
other side of the country, Was the 
reason why I did not acknowledge 
your favour of the 16th past 
sooner, and return you my thanks 
for your having lett ai my house 
in town two copies of your Scnilia 
for me, and one for my son ; 1 
have sent for one of them, which 
* I don’t doubt but that ! shall read 
with great pleasure in my agrees 
able retirement: as to the other 
forty, which are kept for my dis- 
posal on account of the trifle you 
received from me, I made you 
that compliment purely as a small 
token of my grateful sense of the 
honour you did me in taking no 
tice of what I had sportingly ad- 
dressed to our late good friend sir 
Richard llyss ; and as I expected 
nothing but your kind acceptance, 
beg you will dispose of those co- 
pies as you shall think proper 
yourself, which will be an addi- 
tional obligation to him who is, 
with the greatest consideration and 
‘esteem, &c.’ 

** 1 find also an Aleaic ode, in 
imitation of Horace’s ode to Pollio 3 
and another in Endeeasyllabic verse, 
in| Which Maiitaire acknowledges 
thé benefit of Mr W alpote’s assist- 
ance in correcting and polishing his 
verses. 

“ Lord Walpole espoused, in 
1720, Mary Magdalen, daughter 
and co-heiress of Peter Lombard, 
esq. of Burnham Thorpe, in the 
county of Norfolk, with whom he 
obtained a considerable fortune, 
which rendered him independent, 
and, in addition to his official emo- 
luments, furnished a handsome 
setilement for his children. She 
survived her husband twenty-six 
years ; she lost her sight towards 
the latter period of ber lite, a muis- 
fortune which she bore with ex- 
tenic serenity, and died at his house 
Lb 2 in 
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in the Cockpit, on the Oth of March, ther, and had erected the adm. 
17535, aged 88. ralty. According to the opinion ¢ 

** Lord Walpole left by this lady the noble author of the haath “ 
four sons and three daughters, and of Painting, it is one of the ” 
was succeeded in his title and estate houses of the size in England; and 
by his eldest son Horatio, the pre- sit Robert Walpole expressed | 
sent Jord Walpole of Wolterton, regret that he had toed 
who, on the death of the late earl of Jarger mansion at Houghton Lond 
Orford in 1707, became baron Wa!- Walpole was much attached to the 
pole of Walpole. spot, and in a letter to his brothe 

“ The family estate of Wolter- written after a visit to H bus 
ton was purchased by lord Walpole and Rainham, he says, § Whe | 
soon after his marriage, and con- ‘ came home, ny little place, é 
sisted of a small mansion, with ¢ the sight of two such nobk o 
landed property of not more than : laces, looked, as what is mor 














a 5001. a year, which he afterwards ‘ should look, like an humble te 
+ considerably increased by purchase. * decent cottage, with this avs 
i ‘Lhe house being burnt during his * faction, if L have not forgot a 
[ee embassy, he rebuilt it under the ‘ my Greek, 
(i ae direction of Ripley, who had been ; 
a employed at Houghton by his bro- © oma; Cudey cemog acvelag®,'” 
Heed Accounr of the Lire and Writincs of Tuomas Resp, DD. ‘ 
ia ter 
; Aas (By DuGaxp Srewart, F.R.S. Edinburgh.] . 
re i wh 
2th: a. She asRetnp, D.D. late pro- which, without attracting the om bis 
Sy’ tetior of Moral Philofophy — of the world, amufed his leifare, Th 
ay “f in the Univertity of Glafgow, was digmified his retirement. » 
SREEA born on the 20th of Apvil 1710, at « With reipect to the earker ps dul 
* Cir Strachan in Kincardinethire, acoun- of Dr. Reid's life, all that 1 he a 
Dies try parith fituated about twenty miles been able to learn amounts t & ce 
EE Ss from Aberdeen, on the north fide of ‘That, after two years ipent #" ms 
Big! the Grampian Mountains. parith-fchool of Kincardine, be¥ 
uaF Bi «His father, the reverend Lewis tent to Aberdeen, where he hat * ati 
BPS ited | Reid, was minifier of this parith for advantage of profecuting his cia: war 
mis 34 fitty vears —He was a clergyman, ftudics under an able and dig Ma 
7 HGS according to his fon’s account ot him, teacher; that, about the age a 
Sagi refpected by all who knew him, for twelve or thirteen, he was ee dra 
iheiat his piety, prudence, and benevolence; as a ftudent in Maritebal Coleg hon 
{ hi'g! inheriting from his anceftors (mott of and that his mafler ia phuiotor? con! 
aN whom, fromthe time of the Proteft- for three years, was Dr. bo'f Coa 
. uy | ant eflablithment, had been minifters ‘Turnbull, who afterwards — met 
} +} i of the churcli of Scotland), that purity fome degree of notice aa iil wh 
ft bij and tinplicity of manners which be- particularly, by eer ba vi 
a til came his flation; and a love of letters, — Principles of Moral Phuotops 
aii " 


«© Qur cwa home is the beat hoc 


® Nearly equivalent to the English proverb, 
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bp a voluminous treatile (long ago 
Gegotten) en Ancient Painting. 
The fetfions of the College were, at 
shat time, very fhort, and the edu- 
, ‘according to Dr. Reid's own 
geount) flight and fuperticial, — 
“ft does not appear from the in- 
(mation which { hay ¢ received, that 
begave any early indications of future 


eninence. His indultry, however, and 


modefty, were conipicuous from his 
aildhood ; and it was foretold of him 
by the parith fchoolmatter, wha ini~ 
vated bim in the firft principles of 
kaming, “That he would turn out to 
“beaman of good and well- wearing 
“parts;" a prediction which, al- 
thongh it implied no flattering hopes 
of thofe more brilliant endowments 
which are commonly regarded as the 
conftituents of genius, touched, not 
anbappily, on that capacity of ‘* pa- 
tient thought” which contributed fo 
yowerfully to the fuccets of his philo- 
iophical relearches, 

“His refidence at the Univerfity 
ws prolonged beyond the uilual 
tem, in conlequence ot his appoint- 
pent to the othce of librarian, 
which had been endowed hy one of 
bs anceftors about a century before. 
The fituation was acceptable to him, 
® tatforded an opportunity of in- 
dulging his pathon for ftudy, and 
wted the charms of a learned fo- 
eety with the quiet of an acade- 
mical retreat. 

_ “During this period, he formed an 
mumacy with John Stewart, atter- 
wards Profetior of Mathematics in 
Marifchal College, and author of 
4 Commentary on Newton's Qua- 
énture of Curves. His predil C- 
ten for mathe matical puriuits was 
enirmed and ttrenythened by this 
anectionn I have often heard him 
mention it with much pleature, 
ony he recollected the ardour 
Oe which they both profecuted 
~“€ tatcinating ftudies, and the 
‘eS which they imparted mutually 
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to each other in their tirft perutal of 
the Principia, at a time when a 
knowledge of the Newtoman dif. 
coveries was to be acquired only 
in the writings of their illufirious 
author. 

“In 1736, Dr. Reid refigned his 
office of librarian, and accompanied 
Mr. Stewart on an excurtion to Eng- 
land. They vifited together London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, and were 
introduced to the acquaintance of 
many perfons of the firft literary 
eminence. His relation to Dr. David 
Gregory procured him a ready acceis 
to Martin Folkes, whofe houfe con- 
centrated the molt interetting ob- 
jects which the metropolis had to 
olfer to his curiofity. At Cambridge 
he faw Dr. Bently, who delighted 
bim with his learning, and amuied 
him with his vanity; and enjoyed 
repeatedly the converfation of the 
blind mathematician, Saunderton ; 
a phenomenon in the bittory of the 
human mind, to which he has re- 
ferred more than once, in his philo- 
fophical ipeculations, 

“With the learned and amiable 
man who was his companion on this 
journey he maintained an uninter- 
rupted friendthip till 1706, when 
Mr. Stewart died of a malignant 
fever. His death was accompanied 
with circumfiances deeply afflicting 
to Dr. Reid's fertibility ; the fame 
diforder proving fatal his wie 
and daughter; both of whom were 
buried with him in one grave, 

“Tn 1737; Dr. Reid was pre- 
fented, by the King’s College ot 
Aberdeen, to the living of New- 
Machar in the tame county; but 
the circumftances in which he en- 
tered on his preterment were tar 
from aufpicious ‘Lhe intemperate 
zeal of one of his predecetiors, and 
an averfion to the Jaw of patronage, 
had {to inflamed the minds of his 
parifliioners againft him, that, in 
the firft difcharge of his clerjcal 
L3 functions, 
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functions, he had not only to en- 
counter the moft violent oppofition, 
but was expofed to perfonal danger. 
His unwearied attention, however, 
to the duties of bis office, the mild- 
nefs and forbearance of his temper, 
and the a¢tive fpirit of his huma- 
nity, foon overcame all thefe preju- 
dices ; and, not many years afler- 
wards, when he was called to a dif- 
ferent fituation, the fame perfons 
who had futtered themfelves to be 
fo far mifled as to take a thare in 
the outrages againft him, followed 
him, on his departure, with their 
bleffings and tears. 

«© Soon atter Dr. Reid's removal 
to Aberdeen, he projected (in con- 
junction with his friend Dr, John 
Gregory) a literary fociety, which 
fubfified for many years, and which 
feems to have had the happiett ef- 
fests in awakening and dire¢ting 
that fpirit of Smee ere refearch, 
which has fince refleéted {o much 
lufire on the north of Scotland, 
The meetings of this fociety were 
held weekly, and afforded the mem- 
bers (Dende the advaniages to be 
derived from a mutual communica- 
tion of their fentiments on the com- 
mon objeéis of their purtuit) an 
opportunity of fubjecting their in- 
tended publications to the tett of 
friendiy criticiim. The number of 
valuable works which iffued, nearly 
about the fame time, from indivie 
duals conne-ted with this inititution, 
more particularly the writings of 
Reid, Gregory, Campbell, Beattie, 
and Gerard, turnifh the beit pane- 
gvric on the enlightened views of 
thofe under whole direction it was 
originally formed, 

* Among thefe works, the moft 
original and profound was unquel- 
tionably the Jnyuery into the Human 
Mind, publithed by Dr. Reid in 
4764. The plan appears to have 
been conceived, and the fubject 
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deeply meditated, by the Author 
long before; but it is | 
whether his modetty would 
ever permitted him to prefent t» 
the world the fruits of his folj 
ttudies, without the CNCORTIgEMent 
which he received trom the 
acquicicence of his atluciates in the 
moit important conelufions to which 
he had been led. 

“© The impretlion produced on the 
minds of {peculative men, by the 
publication of Dr. Keid’s Luquary, was 
tully as great as could be exerted 
from the nature of his undertaking, 
It was a work neither addrefled j 
the multitude, nor level to their com 
prehenfion; and the freedom with 
which it canvatled opinions fare 
tioned by the highett authorities 
was ill calculated to conciliate the 
favour of the learned. A few, how 
ever, habituated, like the author, to 
the analytical refearches of the New- 
tonian ichool, foon perceived the 
extent of his views, and recogniled 
in his pages ihe genuine {pint and 
language of inductive inveftigation, 
Among the members of this unwer- 
fity, Mr. Ferguion was the fuftto 
applaud Dr. Re iu’s iuccels ; warmly 
recommending to his pupils a tteady 
profecution of the fame pla, @ 
the only eftectual method ot alter 
taining the geperal principles of the 
human frame ; and illuftrating hap 
pily, by his own profound and clo» 
quent diiguifitions, the apprcaties 
of fuch fiudies to the conduct of the 
underttanding, aud to te grea 
concerns of lite. I recollect, % 
when [ attended (about the yea 
i771) the lectures of the laie Mr. 
Ruilel, to have heard high ence 
miums on the Philotophy of Red, 
in the courte of thofe comprebentive 
difeuflions concerning the objects 
and the rules of experimental - 
ence, with which he 1 agreeably 
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Nor muaft [ omit this op- 
a tribute to the 


alte of payin 
portuatty oft a old. frend Mr, 
gerven’ud. then profetior of Logie ; 
gle candid mind, at the age of 
geenty, gave a welcome reception 
tp a fyftem jubverfive of the theories 
gich be had taught for forty years ; 
yond whole zeal for the advanccinent 
of knowledge prompted him, when 
bu career was almoit finifhed, to un- 
detake the laborious tafk of new- 
modelling that ufeful compilation of 
dementary inftruction, to which a 
tagular ditlidence of his own powers 
limited his literary exertions, 

“ Tris with no common fteclings 
of reipect and gratitude that 1 now 
meal the names of thofe to whom | 
owe my firit attachment to thee 
ftudies, and the hajpunefs of a liberal 
cecupation {uperior to the more 
airing aims of a fervile ambition, 

“From the Unive rity ot Glatuow 
De. Reid's duquiry received a iuil 
more tubtit:nual teftimony ot apypro- 
baion; the anthor having bee tne 
nited, in 1763. by that learned body, 
tothe profetlorthip of Mural Philo- 
phy, then vacant by the retignas 
torof Mr. Smith. The preterment 
vain many retpects advantageous; 
iflording an mcome contiderably 
grater than he enjoyed at Aber- 
@en, and enabling him to coucen- 
tale to his tavourite objects that 
eation which had been hitherto 
aitraéted by the mifcellaneous na- 
ture of his academical engagements, 
It was not, however, without reluct- 
ae, that he coniented to tear him- 
kei! ron a tot where he had to long 
wen taitening his roots; and, much 
% be loved the fociety in which he 
patled the remainder of his days, | 
im doubtful, if, in his mind, it com- 
pe the facritice of earlier habits 

_ Sonnections, 

, AbiiraGing from the charm of 
ical attachment, the Univerfity of. 
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Glafgow, at the time when Dr, Reid 
was adopted as one of its members, 
prefented firong attractions to recon 
cile him to his change of fituation, 
Robert Simpion, the great reftoret 
of ancient geometry, was {lil alive; 
and, alihough far advanced in years, 
preferved unimpaired his ardour in 
ftudy, his rcluth for focial relaxs 
ation, and his amuting fingularities 
of humour. Dr. Moor combined 
with a gaiety and a levity foreign to 
this climate the profound attain 
ments ot a fcholar and of a mathe- 
matician. In Dr. Black, to whole 
fortunate genius a new world of 
feience had juft opened, Reid ac- 
knowledgedanintiructor and a guide ; 
and meta umplicity of manners cons 
genial to his own. The Willons 
(both father and fon) were formed 
to attach hig heart by the fimilarity 
of their feientiic puriuits, and an ene 
tire fympathy with his views and 
feutiments. Nor was he lels delight- 
ed with the goud-humoured oppofi- 
tion which his opinions never tailed 
to encounter in the acutenely of Mil- 
lar,—-then in the vigour of youthful 
genius, and warm trom the letlons 
of a dierent fchool. Dr. Leechman, 
the friend and biographer of Hut. 
cheton, was the ofhcial heed of the 
College ; and added the weight of a 
venerable name to the reputation of 
a community, which he had onge 
adorned in a more active fiation. 
Animated by the zeal of fuch af- 
fociates, and by the buty fcenes which 
his new refidence prefented in evety 
department of ufetul indufiry, Dr. 
Reid entered on his functions at 
Glafgow with an ardour not com- 
moun at the period of life which he 
had now attained. His refearches 
concerning the human mind, and 
the principles of morals, which | had 
occupied but an inconfiderable {pace 
in the wide circle of tcience allotted 
to him by his former office, were 
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extended and methodifed in a courfe 
which employed five hours every week 
during (ix months of the year : the ex- 
ample of his i!ustriouspredccetlor, and 
the prevailing tonics of convertation 
around him, occafionally turned his 
thoughts to commercial politics, and 
produced fome ingentous effays on 
different quettions connected with 
trade, which weve communicated to 
a private fociety of his academical 
friends: his early pafiion for the 
mathematical fciences was revived 
by the converfationof S:mpton, Moor, 
and the Wilfons; and, at the age 
of fifty-five, he attended the lectures 
of Black, with a juvenile curtofity 
and enthufiafm. 

“ The revival, at this period of 
Dr. Reid's lite, of his firft tcientific 
propenfity, has often recalled to me 


a remark of Mr. Smith's, That of 


all the amufements of old age, the 
mott grateful and foothing is a re- 
newal of acquaintance with the fa- 
vourite fiudies, and favourite authors, 
of our yauth; a remark which, in 
his own cafe, feemed to be more 
particularly exemplified, while he 
was re-perufing, with the enthufiafm 
of a itudent, the tragic poets of anci- 
ent Greece. | have heard him at 
leaft repeat the obfervation more 
than once, while Sophocles or Euri- 
pides lay open on his table. 

‘«* Jn the cafe of Dr. Reid, other 
motives perhaps confpired with the 
influence of the agreeable atlociations 
to which Mr. Smith probably alluded. 
His attention was always fixed on 
the ftate of his intellectual faculties ; 
and for counteracting the effects of 
time on theie, mathematical findi-s 
feem to be fitted ina peculiar degre 
They are fortanately, too, within the 
reach of moay individuals, after a 
decay of memory diqualifies them 
for iaquines which involve a multi- 
plicity of details, detached 
problems, more efpecially, as Dr, 


Such 
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Reid commonly feleéted for his 
= ration, problems where il te 
data are brought at onc 
eye, and Hale a connect ry 
thinking is not to be carried on fr 
ad to day, will be found ‘el 
ave witnetied with pleafyre in: 
ral inftances), by tho wi ro 
pable of fuch a recreation, Weeanng 
addition to the icantly refources ihe 
lite protracted beyond the 
limit. 

“ While he was thus enjoying aa 
old age, h ippy in lome reipests be. 
yond the uiual lot of humanity, bi 
domefitc comfort fuffered a dee 
and incurable wound by the death of 
Mrs. Reid. He had had the mist. 


tune, too, of furviving, formany ves 


ordinary 


a numerous family of promiting 
° ' 


children ; four of whom (two fea 
and two daughters) died after ther 
attained to maturity. One daugb. 
ter only was lett to him when be 
loft his wile ; and ot her atlectionaty 
good offices he coud not always 
avail himfelf, in conlequence of the 
attentions which her own bufbands 
{ntirmities tequired, Of thir lady, 
who is tll alive (the widow ¢ 
Patrick Carmichael, M.D ), [thal 
have occafion again to introduce th 
name, betore | conclude this mt 
rative. 

“ A fhort extract from a letter 
addrefied to mvtelf by Dr. Reid, nat 
many weeks after his wife's death, 
wil!, I am periuaded, be acceptable 
tu many, as an interefting relic ot 
the writer, 

‘ Ky the lofs of my bofom-fnend, 
« with whom [ lived fifty-two yeats, 
‘jam brought into a kind of new 
‘ world, ata time of life when 0 
‘ habits are not ealily forgot, or ne# 
But every workd 
© is God's world, and | am thankful 
‘ for the comtoris he has jet me. 
‘ Mrs « armichael has now the care 
« of two old deaf men, and docs ere 


‘ ones a quired, 
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: thing in her power to pieate _ ; 
«god both are very fenfible of her 
l have more he alith 
than at my time of lite | had any 
aio to expect. j walk about ; 
ptertain myfelt with reading “ hat 
| foon forget ; can converie with 
ane perion, if he articulate s di- 
dinctly, and is within ten inches of 
‘py left ear; go to church, with- 
‘ out hearing one word of what is faid, 
You know, I never had any pre- 
‘enfons to vivacity, but Iam ftil 
‘ free from languor and ennui. 

‘If you are weary of this de- 
‘gil, impute it to the anxiety 
‘yoo exprefs to know the ftate 

of my health. I with you may 
‘have no more uneatinefs at my 
‘age,—being yours moit allection- 
‘ ately.’ 

“About four vears after this 
eent, he was prevailed on by his 
fend and relation, Dr. Gregory, to 
pals afew weeks, during the tummer 
a 796, at!Edinburgh. He was accom- 
janied by Mrs, Carmichael, who liv- 
with him in Dr. Gregory's houfe ; 
é ftuation which united, under the 
tam roof, every ady antage of medi- 
a care, of tender attachment, and 
t philofophical intercourfe. As Dr. 
Gregory's profeffional « ngagements, 
wwever, neceilarily intertered much 
wih his attentions to his ruett, I 
tS) ved more of Dr. Reid's fociety 
Ma might otherwife have fallen to 
ey thar, I had the pleaiure, ac- 
waingly, of fpending fome hours 
wihhim daily, and of attending him 

i bis walking excurfions, which tre- 
quently extended to the dittance of 
“ree or four miles.—His faculties 
icepting his mi mory, Which was 
a Aderably im] aired) appeared as 
"grous as ever; znd although his 
“anels prevented him from taking 
“y "hare in general converfation, he 
1: null able toenjoy the company of 
‘Mend, Mr, Playfair and mylelt 


‘ guudnets. 
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were both witnefles of the acutenefs 
which he difplayed on one occafon, 
in detecting a miliake, by no means 
obvious, ina manulcript of his kint- 
man David Gregory, on the fubje& 
of Prime and Ultimate Ratios. —Nor 
had his temper futlered from the hand 
of time, either in point of gentlenefs 
or of gaiety. ‘ Inttead of repining 
* at the enjayments of the young, he 
€ delighted in promoting them ; and, 
‘ atier all the loiles he had fuflained in 
‘ his own family, he continued to 
* treat children with fach cendefcene 
‘ fion and benignity, that fome very 
‘ young ones noticed the peculiar 
‘ kindnets of his eye.’—In appa- 
rent ftoundnets and activity of body, 
he resembled more a man of fixty 
than of eighty-feven. 

“ He returned to Glafgow in his 
ufual health and {pirits; and conti- 
nued, for tome weeks, to devote, as 
formerly, a regular portion of his 
time to the exercife both ot body and 
of mind. It appears, from a letter 
of Dr. Cleghorn’s to Dr. Gregory, 
that he was still able to work with 
his own hands in his garden; and 
he was found by Dr. Brown occu- 
pied in the solution of an algebrai- 
cal problem of considerable dith- 
culty, in which, after the labour of 
a day or two, he at last succeeded. 
It was in the course of the same 
short interval that he committed to 
writing those particulars concern- 
ing his ancestors which I have al- 
ready mentioned. 

«This active and useful life was 
now, however, drawing to a con- 
clusion. A violent disorder at- 
tacked him about the end of Sep- 
tember; but does not seem to have 
occasioned much alarm to those 
about him, till he was visited by 
Dr. ¢ leghorn, who seon after com-~- 
municated his apprehensions in a 
letter to Dr. Gregory. Among othet 
symptoms, he mentioned particu 
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larly ‘ that alteration of voice and 
‘ teatures, which, though not easily 
* described, is so well known to all 
‘ who have opportunities of seeing 
* lite close.’ Dr. Keid's Own opi- 
nion of his case was probably the 
same with that of his physician ;- as 
he expressed to him on his first visit, 
bis hope that he was ‘ soon to get 
‘his dismission.”” After a severe 


Anecpotes of Poceto Bracctortyy, 


struggle, attended wj 
strokes of palsy, he dic 
of October tollowino 
had the melancholy. 


th Tepe ated 
«i on the Fah 
: Dr. Gregan 
St istaction ry 
ble trend on hig 
: ne Of paying him thi 
unavailing mark of attachment te. 
tore his powers of rec lection wer 
entirely gone.” 


visiung his venerable 
death-bed, a 
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ANECDOTES of PoGcio BRAcCIOLINt. 


[From his Life, by the Revetend Wittiam Sukpneen] 


GGIO, theson of Guccio Brac- 

ciolini, was born in the vear 
1380, at Terranuova, a small town 
situated in the territory of the re- 
public of Florence, not far from 
Arezzo. He derived his baptismal 
name from his grandfather, con- 
cerning whose occupation and cir- 
cumstances, the scanty memorials 
of the times in which he lived do 
hot turnish any satisfactory intorma- 
tion. From his father, Poggio in- 
herited no advantages of rank or 
fortune. Guecio Bracciolini, who 
exercised the ofhee of notary, was 
once indeed possessed of consider- 
able property ; but being, either by 
his own imprudence or by mistor- 
tune, involved in difficulties, he 
had recourse to the destructive as- 
sistance of an usurer. by whose 
Fapacious artinees his ruin was 
speedily completed, and he was 


compelled to fiy from the pursuit of 


his creditors. 

But whatever might be the dis- 
advantages under which Poggio la- 
boured in consequence of the em- 
barrassed state of his father’s for- 


of Petrarca and Boccacio were maj 
with avidity, and the labors ¢ 
those eminent revivers of letters had 
excited throughout lialy the eme- 
lation of the learned. The day. 
star had now pierced through the 
gloom of mental night, and the daws 
of literature was gradually increasing 
in brilliancy. ‘The city of Florence 
was, at this early period, distir. 
guished by the zeal with which is 
principal inhabitants cultivated and 
patrouized the liberal arts, Ht was 
consequently the favourite resort af 
the ablest scholars of the time, som 
of whom were induced, bythe ober 
of considerable salaries, to under 
take the task ef public instructes, 
In this celebrated school, Pogge 
applied himseit to the study of a 
Latin tongue, ander the direct 
of Giovanni Malpaghino, mor 
commonly knov. 2 by the appellance 
of Jobn of Ravenna. This eminert 
scholar had, for a period of nerty 
fiftecn years, been honoured by the 
friendship anid benefited by the pre 
cepts ot Petrarea, undet whose a0 
spices he made considerable pr 
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gress in the study of morals, =" 
and poetry. After the - : 
his illustrious pstron, he delverey 


seo hi ure 
public lectures op polite wer? 


tune, in a literary point of view the 
circumstances of his birth were sin- 
gularly propitious. At the close of 
the fourteenth century, the writings 
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int at Venice, and afterwards at 
At the latter place, be- 

wes io, the following cele- 
vated literary characters were form- 
: bis instructions—Leonardo 

jntivo, Pallas Strozza, Roberto 
Rudv, Paulo Vergerio the elder, 
Qmaebaono +=Vicentino, Guarino 
Veronese, Carlo Aretino, Ambrogio 
Trversari, aud Francesco Barbaro. 
« Itproy identially happened, that 

gen che human mind was, in va- 
fous parts of Europe, roused fom 
te lethargy by which it had been 
i during the tedious course 

¢ maay centuries, the troubled 
ge ot the eastern empire com- 
gelled many learned Greeks to quit 
tkir native country and fly into 
we. These accomplished emi- 
punts diffused, throughout the dis- 
ties in which they took refuge, 
te knowledge of the Grecian lan- 
wge; of that language, which, as 
" Gibbon happily says, * gives 
‘asoul to the objects of sense, and 
‘abody to the abstractions of phi- 
‘jmpby.” Fixing their residence 
nthe Julian universities, they were 
tuled as the dispensers of science 
w the oracles of wisdom. ‘Their 
ketures were assiduously attended, 
td their instructions were im- 
bhed with all the ardour of en- 
bwiasm. In the list of these il- 
hstrious professors, the name of Ma- 
wel Crysoloras holds a distinguish- 
tink. Being deputed by Manuel 
urologus, the emperor of the east, 
Pslicit the assistance of several 
* te European states, in the last 
Ruggles ot the Byzantine empire 
Bunst the growing power of the 
ais, he found his commission so 

tiiome and unprofitable, that he 
*& induced to divest himself of the 
wacter of embassador, and to 
sume the less ostentatious, but 
aps more useful, occupation of 
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reading lectures on the Grecian 
classics. With this view he re- 
paired to Florence, to which city he 
was invited by the pressing in- 
stances of two eminent scholars, 
Colucio Salutati and Niccolo Nie- 
coli. He was welcomed to the Tus- 
can capital by these respectable pa- 
trons, whose learning gave them 
the pre-eminence among a consi- 
derable body of students. Under 
the direction ot Crysolorus, Poggio 
applied himself with assiduity to the 
cultivation of Grecian literature. It 
is impossible at this remote period 
accurately to trace the progress of 
his advancement in knowledge, but 
the display of literary acquirements 
which procured him so much ho- 
nour in his maturer years, affords 
ample testimony of the enlightened 
and successful industry with which 
he prosecuted his studies in the 
Tuscan university. 

*« When he had attained a compe- 
tent knowledge of the Latin and 
Geveek languages, Pogyio quitted Flo- 
rence and went to Rome, where his 
literary reputation introduced him to 
the notice of Boniface |X. who took 
him into his service, and promoted 
him to the othce of writer of theapo- 
stolic letters. As no memorial of the 
times records the date ot his arrival in 
Rome, the want of historical docu- 
ments can only be supplied by con- 
jecture. Now as Bonitace IX. died 
in the year 140, and as it is not 
probable that Poggio could have 
completed his studies before T401, 
at which time he was twenty-one 
years of age, the date of his arrival 
in the pontifical capital must be 
fixed somewhere between those 
two periods, It is probable that he 
repaired to the Roman court tm 
1402, when negotiations were cat- 
rying on between the pope and the 
Florentines, which would ia all pro- 
bability 
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hability facikitate and increase the 
imtercourse between Florence and 
the holy see. 

** At the time of Poggio’s admis- 
sion into the pontifical chancery, 
[taly was convulsed by war and 
faction. The kingdom of Naples 
was exposed to the horrors of an- 
archy consequent upon a disputed 
succession to the throne) Many of 
the cities of Lombardy, now the 
unresisting prey of petty tyrants, 
now struggling to throw off the 
yoke, were the miserable theatres 
ef discord and of bloodshed. The 
ambition of the lord of Milan ear- 
ried fire and sword from the-borders 
ef Venice to the gates of Florence. 
"The ecclesiastical state was exposed 
to the predatory incursions of ban- 
aiiti; and the erties over which, as 
portions ef the patrimony of St. 
Peter, the pope claimed the exer- 
cise of authority, took advantage 
of the weakness of the Roman court 
to tree themselves trom its oppres- 
sion. At the same time, the lustre 
of the pontificate was dimmed by 
the schism which, for the space of 
moire than twenty years, had divided 
the semtiments und impaired the 
spiyitual elegiance of the Christian 
community. 

‘* About this time, Leonardo 
Aretino was, by the concurrent 
voice of the pe ple. elected to the 
chancel! rship of the city oi bo- 
rence ‘did not, however, long 
Feta thee, Whieh be found 


to | sued with mere labour 
1 


Ahan prout.. In the latter end of 


the ensuing year, 1411, he abdi- 
cated his niunicipal honours, and 
entered into the service of John 
XX. Phe return of his fnend to 
the pontitical chancery was gratily- 
» Poggio, who, auring the lite 

bad retained his situation, 
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decrees of the council of P; 
acted as apostolic scribe to Ma, fad 
. Alexis. 
der V. and was now in the 
capacity, a member of the house. 
hold of that pontiff’s SUCCESsor 
a Shortly after the resumption of 
his functions in the Roman 
Leonardo took a journey to Arezzo 
where he married a young lady of 
considerable distinction in that ch 
haan ey ae : COUTSE Very inte. 
Csting to the colleag riers 
of the bridegroom sedan 
~~ > Ofss 
Wrote to him on the Occasivn, in. 
forming him of the witticisys t 
Which his present predicament het 
§'veu rise, and inquiring what op.- 
nion his short experience had le? 
him to form of the comforts of the 
conjugal state. Leonardo replied 
Poggio's letter without delay, Py 
the tenor of bis answer, he seen 
to have found nothing unpleaset 
iN Matrimony, except its costlines 
* It is incredible,’ says he, ‘ with 
what expense these new fashions 
are attended. in making prow- 
sion _ tor ny W edding Chet: 
tainment, | emptied the marke, 
and exhausted the shops of te 
perfumers, oilmen, and pod 
terers. This however is Comp. 
ratively a trivial matter; bet ¢ 
the intolerable expense of fem 


dress and ornaments, there i 


end. In short,” says he, ‘1h 


1” one night consummated © 

marriage, und consumed my pe 

trimony. | 

“ Whilst Poggio and bis aii» 
ciates were making themsesves 
merry at the expense of the 
married man, the superior others 
of the pontifical court were edge 
in very serious deliberations. ~ 
: lad been electes 
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Axpepotes of Poceio Bracciontst, [29) 
of John the convocation of The death of his enemy Ladislaus, 

ra} council ; which the car- who was cut off by a violent dis- 
dinals. who had assembled at Pisa temper as he was on his march te 
in the year 1400 had declared to besiege the pentiti in Bologna, 
be the only measure which could seeined also to relieve him from the 
restore to Christendom the blessings necessity of submitting to the re- 
of peace. But the pontitt inherited quisitions of Sigismund, But the 
the prejudices of his predecessors Christian world was weary of the 
‘net those dangerous assemblies schism which had for so long a 
which were so aj (0 trench upon period tarnished the lustre of the 
the prerogatives of the head of the church Lhe zeal of ‘Sigismund 
curch. He would gladly have had accelerated every necessary pre= 
evaded complying with the requisi- paration for the assembling of the 
tion of Sigismund, and with this council. Sanguine expectations had 
view proposed that the intended been awakened throughout Europe 
council should be summoned to .of the blessed consequences which 
meet at Rome. But danger awaited were likely to result from the la- 
him in his own capital. Ladislaus bours of an assemblage of the most 
king of Naples, whom he had en- dignified and learned members af 
deavoured to secure in his interest, the catholic community. The in- 
invaded the territory of the church, trepidity of John shrunk from the 
made himself master of Rome, and idea ot encountering the obloquy 
compelled the pontith successively which would be poured upon. his 
to seek refuge in Florence, in Bo- character, should he, by refusing 
logna, and in Mantua’ = From this to fulfil the engagements into which 
biter city, John went to Lodi, he had entered with Sigismund, 
where he was met by Sigismund, disappoint the reasonable hopes ot 
who, accompanied by a numerous the friends of union and of peace. 
retinue, attended him on his return Poggio has recorded it to the praise 
toMantua. ‘Thus finding himself of Zabarella, cardinal of Florence, 
in the power of the emperor, and who seems to have enjoved much 
flattered by the maguificent pro- of the pontiil’s faveur and confi- 
mises of that potentiate, who pro- dence, that he faithfully impressed 
fessed his readiness to assist him in these considerations upon the he- 
expelling the enemies of the church — sitating mind of the father of the 
from the patrimony of St Peter, faithiul. lmpetled by that prelate’s 
John was persuaded to tele the arguments and intreaties, John took 
desperate step of swmmonine a ge- the decisive step and set out for 
beral council, and to appoint the Constance, in which city he arrived 
city of Constance as the place of its on the 28th of October, 1414. He 
meeting. Was it companied on his journey by 
“ The reluctance which John the greater part of his court, and 
XXU. felt at the proposal of his among the rest by Poggio, whom he 


avthorizing the meeting ot a gc- had promoted, trom the othee of 


beral council Was increased by the apostolic scribe, to the still More 
inportunity of his relations and de- confidential e opl svinent of secre- 
- ints, who prophetically warned tary. In the course of a few weeks 
im to take care, lest, though he after his arrival, Pogyio had the 
Went to such an assembly as a pope, pleasure ot welcomimg his friend 
be should return as a private man. Leonardo, who, after a dreary jour- 
ney 
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ney over the Alps, of which he has 
left an interesting description,’ in a 
letter to Niccolo Niccoli, embarked 
on the lake of Constance, and land- 
ed at that city towards the latter end 
of Deceinber. 

‘* Three principal objects de- 
manded the utmost exertion of the 
wisdom of the council - the termi- 
nation of the schism—the reforma- 
tion of the church—and the extir- 
pation of heresy. The pontiff ear- 
nestly wished to confipe the atten- 
tion of the assembled fathers to the 
last of these points. He accordingly 
availed himself of the earliest op- 
portunity to engage them in pro- 
secuting the enemies of the ortho- 
dox faith. John Huss, a celebreted 
Bohemian reformer, had repaired 
to Constance with an avowed inten- 
tion of vindicating the correctness 
of his creed, and of retracting any 
errors, of which he might be con- 
vinced by the learning of his op- 
ponents. Aware of the danger to 
which he would be exposed in de- 
fending hjs cause in the midst of 
his prejudiced adversaries, he had 
taken the precaution of procuring 
from the emperor a safe conduct, by 
which all princes, as well eccle- 
siastical as secular, were strictly 
enjoined * to let him freely and 
* securely pass, sojourn, stop, and 
* repass.’ But the unfortunate Bo- 
hemian soon found to his cost, that 
the imperial mandate was insufh- 
cient to protect a reputed heretic. 
He had not resided at Constance 
many days before he was taken 
into custody, and imprisoned in 
the monastery of the Daaiiatcess. 
Whilst he was there, labouring 
under the aggravated evils of severe 
sickness and uneasiness of mind, 
his enemies were employed in 
making preparations for his trial, 
and his friends in vain protested 
against the violgtion of the law of 


nations, which had been Committe! 
in his imprisonment. Jp cone. 
quence of their remonstrances, §, 
gismund had indeed civen posit 
orders for Huss’s release - but thas 
orders were disobeyed ; and 

the emperor arrived at Constance 
on Christmas-day, sufficient rea. 
sons were alleved by the 
induce him to pardon this act of fe. 
sistance to his authority, and res 
the too credulous prisoner to the 


jurisdiction of an ecclesiastical tr. 
bunal. 


The procgss against Joka 
Huss was expedited with all the 
ardour of ecclesiastical zeal. The 
unfortunate reformer was at yp. 
rious times brought in chains be 
fore a tribunal, on which his 
enemies sat in quality of judges; 
and, surrounded by a military 
guard, was called upon to answer 
to a long series of articles of ac- 
cusation, the greater part of which 
related to the most mysterious and 
subtile points of doctrine. To some 
of these articles he pleaded not 
guilty. Many of the propositions 
which were imputed to him as et 
rors in faith, he defended as trae; 
at the same time declaring his read 
hess to retract any doctrine, of the 
erroncousness of which he should 
be convinced. His judges having 
in vain endeavoured to enlightea 
his understanding by argument, bad 
recourse to the terrors of authonty. 
They declared hiin guilty of heresy, 
and attempted to overawe him loa 
recantition, by the dread of a pain 
ful death. But the constancy of 
Huss was unshaken. He firmly te 
fused to purchase life at the et 
pense of trath and honour. After 
Various unsuccessful efforts to per 
suade him to make his peace ¥! 

the church, by timely submnsssts 
the council proceeded to degrade 


hia from his priestly office, and 


aited 
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iming the awful sen- 
epe which condemned him as an 
satinate heretic, delivered him 
ot the secular power. Qn the 
op day of July, 1415, Huss was 
bd to the fatal pile, where he suf- 
fered death with the intrepidity of 
presolate mind, supported by the 
, ss of rectitude, and by 
te firm conviction of religious 
gih, which, happily for the op- 
_ are not the exclusive pri- 
rieges of any sect, but bestow 
heir animating influence on the 
ted advocates of every vary- 
ig shade ot theological belicf.. 
“ §oon after Poggio’s return 
ion Baden to Constance, ihe coun- 
t. proceeded to the trial of Je roine 
of Prague, an iitimate friend and 
pwociate of Johan Huss. When Je- 
ram was apprized of the arrest and 
imprisonment of his brotherreform- 
e, bedeemed himself bouud in ho- 
mir to repair to Constance, to admi- 
nsterto him comfort and assistance. 
He accordingly arrived in that city 
mthe 24th of April, 1415. But, 
dwmed by the violence of spirit 
which seemed to rage against re- 
puted heretics, he soon fle J from 
Constance, and went to Uberlin- 
go, whence he sent to the council 
wdemand a safe conduct. Instead 
of this instrument of protection, the 
members of that assembly addressed 
& him a citation to appear before 
them, and answer to a charce of 
beresy, Justly dreading the con- 
equences of encountering the pre- 
Ndices of the ecclesiastical digni- 
~F whose morals and principles 
e had so often branded with in- 
fimy, he refused to obey this cita- 
toh, and set off on his return to 
. He proceeded without 
ation as tar as Hirsaw; but 
° “se ag 8 by the ofhcers 
ee duke ultzbach, who sent 
2 chains to Constance. Im- 


iter procla 
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mediately after his arrival in that 
city, he underwent an examina. 
tion, after which he was commit- 
ted to prison, he severity Which 
he there experienced, the importu- 
nity of some of his prosecutors and 
his solitary meditations on ‘he dread- 
ful catastrophe of Huss, at length 
shook his constancy, and on the 
15th of September, 1415, he read 
in open council a recantation of his 
errors. At this price he purchased 
a relaxation of the rigour of his 
comiunement : but, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of “Zabarella and 
three other cardis.als, who contend- 
ed, that, by his renunciation cferror, 
he had satisfied public justice, he 
was detained in custody. Jno the 
course of a few months after his 
recantation, new articles of im- 
peachment were exhibited agoiast 
him. ‘To these he pleaded in a soe 
lemn assembly of the council, held 
for that purpose on the z6th of 
May, 1416, Poggio, w ho was pre- 
sent at this second trial of Jerome, 
gave the following interesting ac- 
count of it to his triend Leonardo 
Aretino. 
‘ Soon after my return from 
‘ Baden to Constance, the cause of 
‘ Jerome of Prague, who was ac- 
‘ cused of heresy, came to a public 
‘hearing. ‘The purport of my pre- 
‘ sent letter is to give you an ac- 
¢ count of this trial, which must of 
‘ necessity be a matter of consider- 
‘able interest, both on account of 
‘the importance of the subject 
‘and the eloquence and learning of 
‘the defendant. I must countess 
‘that I never saw any one who in 
‘ pleading a cause, especially a 
‘cause on the issue of which his 
‘own life depended, approach 
‘ nearer to that standard of ancient 
* eloquence which we so much 
‘admire. It was astonishing to 
© witness with what choice of words, 


‘ with 
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* with what closeness of argument, 
‘with what confidence of counte- 
“nance, he replied to his adver- 
‘ saries. So impressive was his pe- 


‘roration, that it is a subject of 


* great concern that a man of so 
* noble and excellent a genius should 
* have deviated into heresy. On 
‘ this latter point, however, I can- 
* not help entertaining some doubts, 
‘But far be it from me to take 
‘upon myself to decide in so im- 
‘ portant a matter. I shall acquiesce 
‘in the opinion of those who are 
* wiser than myself, 

‘ Do not however imagine that I 
intend to enter into the particulars 
of this cause. I shall only touch 

* upon the more remarkable and in- 
* teresting circumstances, which 
‘will be suthcient to give you an 
‘ idea of the learning of the man, 

‘Many things having been al- 
leged against the prisoner, as 
proofs of his entertaining heretical 
notions, and the council being of 
opinion that the proof was sufti- 
ciéntly strong to warrant further 
investigation, it was ordered that 
he should publicly answer to every 
particular of the charge. He was 
accordingly brought before the 
council, But when he was called 
upon to give in his answers, he 
for a long time refused so to do; 
alleging, that he ought to be per- 
mitted to speak generally in his 
detence, before he replied to the 


false imputations of his adversa-— 


ries. This indulgence was how- 
ever denied him. Upon which, 
standing up inthe midst of the 
assembly—W hat gross injustice 


is this! exclaimed he, that though | 


for the space of three hundred and 
forty days, which 4 have spent in 
hith and fetters, deprived of every 


‘comfort. in prisons situated at the 


most remote distances from each 


‘other, you have been continualiy 


‘listening to m 


‘ 


‘ of the accusation were & 


va 
slanderers, you nifihr tobe, 
for a single hour! The woth 
quence of thi is, that'while 
the one hand, every one’s — 
open to them, and they have fey 
so long a time been attempti . 
persuade you that l ama et 
an enemy of the true faith, ape. 
Secutor of the clergy s anden th 
other hand, I am Ceprived of even 
opportunity of defending mvselt. 
you have preyudged my cause, a4 
have in your own minds em. 
demned me, _ before You cud 
possibly become acquainted web 
my principles. But, says he, yoy 
are not Gods, but men, not i» 
mortals, but mortals, liable » 
error, and subject to impertectice 
We are taught to believe that ths 
assembly contains the light of the 
world, the prndent men of the 
earth. You ought therefore tobe 
unremittingly careful not todomy 
thing rashly, foolishly, or unjustly, 
I indeed, who am pleading for my 
life, am a man of little cone 
quenee ; nor do I say what! & 
say through anxiety for mys! 
(for I am prepared to submit to 
the common lot of mortality)—bet 
I am prompted by an earnest & 
sire, that the collective wisdom a 
sO Many eminent Men may dol, 6 
my person, violate the laws ot 
justice. As to the injury dove to 
myself, it is comparatively ¢ 
trifling consequence ; but the pre- 
cedent will be pregnant ¥% 
future mischief. ‘These and marr 
other observations he made wi 
great eloquence; but he was # 
terrupted by the murmurs # 
clamour of several of his auaitor. 
It was decreed, that he should op 
answer to the charges exhibit: 
m, and afterwards o#° 
ch. The her 
cording’ 
* reas 


against him, | 
free liberty of spee 
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tread from the desk. When, 
‘after they hed been proved by 
‘qestmony, he Was asked whether 
the bad any remarks to make in his 
edefence, it is Inc redible with 
éghat skill and judgment be putin 
bis answers sie advanced ho- 
‘thing unbecoming a good man ; 
‘and if his real sentiments agreed 
éwith his professions, le was 50 far 
tfromdeserving todie, that his prin- 
‘ ciples did noteven give just ground 
‘for the slightest offence. He 
‘denied the whole impeachment, as 
‘a fiction invented by the malice of 
this enemies. Among others an 
‘article was read. which accused 
thim of being a detractor of the 
‘ anostolic see, an oppugner ot the 
‘Roman pontiff, an enemy of the 
‘cardinals, a persecutor ot relates, 
‘and an adversary of the Christian 
‘dergy When this charge was 
‘read, he arose, and, stretching out 
‘his hands, he said in a pathetic 
‘tone of voice, Fathers ' to whom 
‘shall | have recourse for succour ? 
‘Whose assistance shall I implore ? 
‘Unto whom shall | appeal, in pro- 
‘testation of my innocence ?-—U nto 
fron ?—Hut these my persecutors 
‘ haveprejudiced your minds against 
‘me, by declaring that Lentertain 
‘hostility against all my judges 
‘Thus have they artfully endea- 
‘voured, if they cannot reach me 
‘by their unputations of error, so 
‘toexcite your fears, that you may 
‘be induced to seize any pl iusible 
‘pretext to destroy your colon 
‘enemy, such as they most falsely 
“tepresent me to be. ‘hus, if you 
' give credit to their assertion, all 
‘my b pes of safety are lost. He 
‘caused many to smart by the 
ee s of his wit, and the 
rs mess of his reproaches. Me- 
Jaachol) as the occasion was, he 
requently excited laughter, by 
‘turing to ridicule the imputations 
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‘ of his adversaries. When he waz 


‘asked, what were his sentiments 


concerning the sacrament, he re- 
plied, that it was by nature bread ; 
but that at the time of consecra- 
tion, and afterwards, it was the 
‘ true body of Christ, &c. according 
to the strictest orthodoxy. Then 
some one said, But it is reported 
that you have maintained, that 
there remains bread after conse- 
cration.— ‘True, said Jerome, there 
rematas bread at the baker’s. 
‘When one of the order of preach- 
‘ing friars was railing against him 
‘with uncommon asperity, he said 
to him—Hold thy peace, hypo- 
crite. When another swore by 
his conscience, This, said he, is a 
very sate mode of deceiving. One 
man, who was particularly invete- 
rate aginst him, he never ad- 
dressed but by the title of ass or 
dog. As, on account ef the 
number and importance of the 
articles exhibited against him, the 
“cause could not be determined at 
ihat sitting, the court was ad- 
journed to another day, on which 
the proots of each article of ime 
peachment were read over, and 
contimcd by more witnesses. 
‘Then he arose, and said, Since you 
have atiended so diligently to my 
adversai ICS, l havea rohit io dee 
mand that you should also hear 
me with patience, Though inapy 
violently objected to this demand, 
it was at length conceded tq him 
that he should be heard in his de- 
fence. He then began by so- 
lemnly praying to God, so to in- 
fluence his mind, and so to inspire 
his speech, that he might be ena- 
bled to plead to the advantage and 
salvation of his soul. He then 
¢ proceeded thus; l know, most 
‘learned judges, that many excel 
‘lent men have been most un- 
‘ worthily dealt with, ovgrborne by 
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false witnesses, and condemned by 
the most unjust judgments. Ilus- 
trating this position by particular 
instances, he began with Socrates, 
who was unjustly condemned by 
his countrymen, and who could 


not be persuaded by the dread of 


the most formidable evils, impri- 
sonment and death, to avail him- 
self of an Opportunity which was 
presented to him of escaping out 
of custody. He then proceeded 
to mention the captivity of Plato, 
the torments endured by Anaxa- 
goras and Zeno, and the un- 
just condemnations of many other 
gentiles—the banishment ot Ru- 
thins, the unmerited 
Boetius, and ot others mentioned 
in the writings of that author. 
He then passed on to the instances 
which are recorded in the Jewish 
history—and in the first place, he 
observed. that Moses, the deliverer 
and legislator of the Jews, was 
frequendy calumniated by his own 
countrymen, as a seducer and 
contemner ot the people. He also 
instapeed Joseph, who was sold to 
slavery, in consequence of the 
envy of his brethren. and after 
wards imprisoned under a ground- 
less suspicion of incontinence. 
Besides these, he enumerated 
Isaiah, Daniel, and almost all the 


prophets, who were calumniated 


and per CCUMC (dl, as despise rs of 
God and sowers of sedition. le 
also alluded’ to the trial of Su- 
sannah, and of many others, who, 
notwithstanding the integrity of 
their lives, perished by unjust 
sentences. Comine down to the 
time lohny Baptist and our 
‘ Vik 9 I ii t il are 
a d that t} were urmustly 
condemnes Upon charges, 
supported by false witnesses. fe 
next quoted the ise ot Siep! } 

who was put to desn by tx 


death of 


Anecpotes of PocGcio Bracctorrgr, 


priests; and reminded the ay 
sembly that all the apostles were 
concemned to die. as 
movers ot the Boe pe penne 
of the gods nd : ae 
tu as, and workers of jp). 
quity. He maintained that it was 
a scandalous thing that one priest 
should be unjustly condemned by 
another; that it was still mor 
should! be’ guilty ot Geen 
bc Buuty of this come. 
and that it was most scandalous of 
all, that it should be perpetrated 
by a general council. Neverthe. 
less he proved from history 
these circumstances had actually 
occurred. Upon these topics be 
enlarged in so in pressive a mate 
per, that every body listened to 
him with fixed attention. Butas 
the weight of every cause resis 
upon the evidence by which it is 
supported, he proved, by Various 
arguments, that ho credit Was due 
to the witnesses who deposed 
against him, more especially, a 
they were instigated to give ers 
dence against hin by hatred, mi 
levolence, and envy. He thea s 


, 


seek 


satistactorily det led the causes of 
the hatred which he imputed © 
his pro-centors, that he abinost 
cons inced hrs judg *s of the [tie 


sonableness of his opjecnons 


‘ avainst their testimony. 231! 
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new of impuguins x the faith, but 
sof investigating the truth—that 
-@ Angustine and St. Jerome had 
tags differed in opi am, and had 
epan $0 yme poll its even eli Cone 
ouy sepiments, W ithout any su- 
‘gicions of heresy. All the au- 
ence entertaine “«l hope s, that he 
soa either clear hi: usel tf by re- 
ineting the heresies whic h were 
adected to him, or supplic “ate 
srdon for his errors. But he 
ssintained that he had not erred, 
sad that therefore he had nothing 
‘ontract. He next began to praise 
oho Huss, who had 


been con- 


} **) ty. byiy 
‘dmned to the flames, calling him 
sgood, just, and holy man, a man 


eyo had suifered death in a righ- 
tous cause. HH professed that 
‘himself also prepared to 
undergo the severest prin saument 
‘with an undaunted and ustant 
ad, declaring that he subnaitted 
his enemies, and to witnesses 
» had testified such shameful 
‘tisehoods ; who would however, 
nsome future day, give an ac- 
muntof what they had said, to a 
Ly d who c mld not be deceived. 
When Jerome mac the 


Was 
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1 decla- 
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proper that it should be lavished 





eutertainments, dogs, 


splendid garments, ic th er things 


unbeco ning ( i} der nonot Christ. 
It may be mentioned as the greatest 


proot ot Jerome’s abilities, that 
though he was frequently inter- 
rupted by various noises, and was 
a ased by some people no avil- 
led at his expressions, he replied 
to them all, and compelled them 
to blush or to be silent. 
When the clamour incommoded 
him, he ceased speaking, and 
sometimes reproved those who 
disturbed him. He then conti- 
nued his speech, begging and en- 


treating them to suiter him = to 
speak, since this was the last 
rine they would hear him. He 
was never terrihed by the mur- 
murs of his adversaries, but uni- 
tormly maintained the firiainess 


and intrepidity of his mind It is 
a wondertul instance of the 
strenvth of his memory, that 
though he had been coutined three 
hundred and fyrty days in a dark 
dungeon, where it was impossible 
for him to read, and where he 
must have daily sutiered trom the 


utmost nxiety of mind, vet he 


quoted so inany Jearned writers 
in detence of bis Opinions, aud 
sup port ¢ “ lis S¢ ntiments by the 


auth rity of so mi any doctors ot 
the chi rch, that any one uld 
have been led to b hieve, tiait he 
h - devoted all the tme of his ‘l- 
pri miment to the p wwetul and 


undisturbed study 
His voice was 
his 
adapted 
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Axecpotrs of PoGcto Bracctrorry, 





“aman worthy to be had in ever-  ¢ breast. When fire was set | 
‘ Jasting remembrance. Idonotcom- ‘ pile, he began to sing a _ 
‘mend him for entertaining senti- £ which was scarcely ode . > 
‘ments hostile to the constitution ‘ the smoke and flame. Poe, 
‘of the church; but I admire his ‘ omit a striking Wintec 
‘learning, his extensive kKnow-  ‘ which shews the Pa ryt 
“ledge, the suavity of his elo- ‘ mind. When the executioner ws, 
“quence, and his ability in reply.‘ going to apply the fire behind hig 
‘But ! am afraid that all these en-  ¢ in ord ler that he might not see ig 
* dowments were bestowed on him * be said, Come this way, and kind 
* by nature, in order to effect his ‘ it in my sight, for if | had bees 
‘destruction. As he was allowed ‘ afraid of it, I should never “sey 
“two days for repentance, several ‘ come to this place. Thus perished 
“learned men, and amongst the ‘aman in every respect exemplary, 
“rest the cardinal of Florence, vie‘ except in the erroneousness of by 
‘sited him, with a view of per- ‘taith. I was a witness of his end 
* suading him to change his senti- © and observed eve ry particular of 
. ments, and turn trom the error § its process. He may fave bee e 
‘of his ways. But as he pertina-  ¢ heretical in his noti ions, and eb 
‘ ciously persiste d in his false no- * nate in persevering in them, b 
‘tions, he was condemned as guilty ‘he certainly died like a ohio 
‘of heresy, and consigned to the ‘pher. I have rehearsed a long 
‘flames. No stoic ever suttered ‘ story, as I wished to employ my 
‘death with such constancy of ‘leisure in relating a transaction 
‘mind. When he arrived at the ‘ which surpasses the events of ar 
‘place of execution, he stripped ‘cient history, For neither dd 
« himself of his garments, and knelt ‘ Mutius suffer his hand to be burnt 
¢ down before the stake, to which ¢ so patiently us Jerome endured the 
“he was soon after tied with wet  £ burning of his whole body, per 
‘ropas and a chain. Then great ‘ did Socrates drink the hemlock as 
‘pieces of wood, intermixed with ¢ cheerfully as Jerome submitted 
‘straw, were piled as high as his ¢£ the fire.’ 
Memoirs of Soromon GESSNER. 
[From the new Edition of his Works in English. 

es WIE 4 sitar AND, which pof- neva, it ts unnecetl ary to fay; 

S feiles minal language et Germany er rg 
iii csaen, tone te bUlroOWs eotthe two to thole cantons that ule Hel tae 
great nations tw its vicinity, may be guage, but more elpeci ially to the 
faid tohace more than difeparced the canton of Zurich. a “e 
debt, in the works of icience aud ge- Of this little republic was wa 
nius by which it has enriched thefe monGeflner, the Ger en Sr a 
langua How mach the litera. ac mp lete tr uit] rtion of whole wor 7 
ture of France has been improved is now for the nett time pre ys 
and edorned by natives of Switzer- the Enelith reader He was nels 
land, particularly by citizcus of Gee the year 17390, @ nd was the fon ¢ 
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‘inter and bookfeller, 


* . , la 
reijn (tabu } 
he receive da libe ral and 


trom whom eee 
even a learned education, — Wao: 
profethon he adopted, and whom . 
due ume he fucceeded, | cortunate- 
iy the houfe of On |, Geilner, aud 
company, into whi h he was received, 
had been long eftablithed, and was 
known over Kurope, by the extent 
of its correlpondence and by the 
choice and elegance of the works 
which it gave to the world. Getiner 
was not therefore involved in the 
ares of a new eftablifhment, nor 
wis it neceflary for him to engage in 
the details and fatigues of bufineds ; 
and the bent of bis genius being ob- 
vious, his partners, by whom he was 
beloved and elteemed, freely indulg- 
ed him in his favourite ttudies and 
purfuits, 

“ In the twenty-fecond year of his 
age he made a tour through Germany, 
inpart for the purpote of extending 
the connections of his houfe, but 
chiefly with a view to his own im- 
provement. In the courle of this 
pomey, he became acquainted with 
ihe greater part of the German men 
dfletters of that day, and his talents 
were doubtlefs ttimulated by the fym- 
pathy and ihe emulation which fuch 
tercourfe is fo particularly calculat- 
ed to excite, On his return to 
darich in 1753, he gave his firft 
publication to the world, a fmall 
poem in mafured proie, entitled 
Night ; and this meeting a favourable 
mception, he foon aiterwards pub- 
ited his paftoral romance of Daph- 
his, in three cantos, 
ele poems he contrived to introduce 
‘compliment to Gleim and Hage- 
&m, from whom he hatl received 


arity and hindnefs in the courfe of 


bs tour. To Dapinis he prefixed a 
kiter to himfelf trom Mademoitelle 
==, with his reply, both written 
®aplayful and animated fiyle, from 
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which we are led to believe, that the 
heroine of this paftoral was a real 
perfonage. “ Yes,” fays Getlner, 
in the language of gallantry, and per- 
haps of truth, “ while 1 deferibed 
Phillis I thought of you, and the 
happy idea of writing a romanee 
fupplied me with a continual dream 
of you, which rendered our feparation 
lefs intolerable."’ In thefe early pro- 
ductions, with fomewhat of the irre- 
gularity and the extravagance of 
youth, we find that luxuriance of 
imagery, and that foft amenity of 
fenument and of exprefion, by whicla 
almott all his other writings are chas 
racterized. At this period of his life, 
Ovid feems to have been a favourite 
with Getiner. Jn his Night, we 
have a table on the origin of the 
glow-worm; and in his Daphnis, 
an epilode on the amours of a water- 
god and anymph; entirely in the 
manner of that poet. 

«The tuccets of thefe publications 
encouraged Geilner to indulge his 
tafte in rural poetry, and to give to 
the world his Idyls, in which, as he 
himfelf informs us, he took ‘Theocri- 
tus for his model. ‘The Idyls pros 
cured their author a high reputation 
throughout Switzerland and Germa- 
ny. They were the principal and 
favourite objects of his attention, on 
which he exerted great tafle and fkill, 
They are detcribed by himfelf as_ the 
fruitsof fome of his happiett hours; of 
thofe hours, when imagination and 
tranquillity fhed their f{weeteit in- 
fluence over him, and, excluding all 
pretent impreflions, recalled the 
charms and delights of the golden 
age. 

‘¢ The Death of Abcl, which is 
already well known to the Englith 
reader, by the tranflation of Mrs. 
Collyer, made its firlt appearance in 
1758. Its reception was {tll more 
flatturing. ‘Lhree editions of it were 
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pestine Anecpotes of the Ilenorc Conpuct of Womes 
during the Frencu ReEvOvuTion, 


(Tranflated from the French of M. pv Broca.] 


Heeotsm of Mapame LaverGwe. 


af THE beautiful and accomplifhed 
Madame Lavergne had been 
married but a very fhort time to M. 
Lavergne, governor of Jorgw Vv, 
when that fort furrendered to the 
Pruffians. The moment Lorfgwy 
was retaken by the French the go- 
vernor was arrefled, and conducted 
to one of the prifous of Paris. 
Madame Lavergne followed to the 
capital, She was then fearcely 
twenty years of age, and one of the 
lwelieft women of France. Her 
bufband was upwards of fixty, yet 
his amiable qualities firtt won her 
efeem, and his tendernefs fuccecded 
to infpire her with an affection as 
fineere and fervent as that which he 
potlefled for her. 
That dreadful epocha of the revo- 
lution had already arrived, when the 
faffold reeked daily with the blood 


a8 tte on tarteses e : 
Nits unfortunate victims ; and while 


‘ 


lavergi ; exp cted eve ry hou to be 


fimm ned before the dreaded tribu- 
na Cificn in hisduneeon, Phis 
accident, whic! t any | 

‘ bah, yolcn i <ltl\ Oialel nio- 
ment wolil! have filled the heart of 


ler > 9 ° 
Madame Laverene Wild 4 iel and 


nQuictude. now o|] ' . 
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, She could not bee 
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ve there exited a tribunal fo bar- 


wvous as to Dring a man betore the 
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1 in his favour 
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pp riune- 
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bas ill ¢ Np ‘t scion ° the 
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averene had be en irre VQoCa- 
In.c] } ! } ' , 4] 
sae n the fatal lift ot the 


12th Germinal of the fecond year of 
the republic (June 25th, 1794), and 
he muit on that day fubmit to his 
fate. 

“ Madame Laverene, infermed of 
this decifion, had recourfe to tears 
and fupplications.  Perfuaded that 
fhe could toiten the hearts of the re- 
prefentativ. s of the people by a 
faithful picture of Lavergne’s fituas 
tion, fhe prefented he rfelf before the 
committee of general fafety: fhe 
demanded that her hutband’s trial 
fhould be delayed, whom the repre- 
fented as a prey to a dangerous and 
cruel difcate, deprived of his flrength, 
of his faculties, and of all thofe 

vowers either of body or mind, 
which could enable him to confront 
his intrepid and arbitrary aceulers. 

‘© Imagine, oh citizens,’ faid 
the agonized wife of Lavergne, *fuch 
an unfortunate being as | have dee 
feribed, draveed before a tribunal 
about to decide upon his life, while 
reafon abandons him, while he 
cannot undertiandthe: 
agaiult him, nor has fufherent power 
of utterance to declare his innocence. 
His acculers in fully ileflion of ther 
moral and phytica! tirength, and al- 
ready indamed with hatred againtt 
him, are inftigated even by his help- 
lefsnefs to more than ordinary exer- 
tions of malice; while the accufed, 
fubdued by bodily fuflering and 


hat ges brought 


mental infirmity, is appalled or fu- 
pified, and barely fuftains the dregs 


of his miferable exiftence. Will you, 
oh citizens of France, call a man to 
trial while in the phrenzy of delinnum? 
Will you fummen him, who perhaps 
at this moment expires upon the bed 
of pain, to hear that irrevocable fen- 
G&G 4 tence 
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[40] Herotmms of Mavame Lavenene. 


tence, which admits of no medium 
between liberty or the (caffold ? and, 
if you unite humanity with juttice, 
ean you futfer an old man——’ At 
thefe words every eye was turned 
vpon Madame Lavergne, whole 

outh and beauty, contratied with 
the idea of an aged and tufirm huf- 
band, gave rife to very different emo- 
tions in the breafis of the members 
of the committee, from thole with 
which fhe had fo cloquently fought 
to-infpire them. They interrupted 
her with coarle jéfts and indecent 
raillery. One of the members af- 
fured her with a teornful {mile, that, 
young and handtome as the was, it 
would not be fo dithe ult as fhe aj- 
peared to imagine to find means ot 
confolation for the lois of a hufband, 
who in the common courfe of nature 
had lived already long enough. An- 
other of them, equally breta! and itill 
more ferocious, added, that the fer. 
your with which fhe had pleaded the 
¢aufe of fuch an hufband wae an un- 
natural excefs, and theretore the 
committee could not attend to her 
petition. 

“ Horror, indignation, and deipair, 
took poileilion of the toul of Madame 
Lavergne ; the had heard the purett 
and moft exalted affection for ove of 
the wortheit of men contemmed and 
vilified as adegraded appetite. She 
had been wantonly intulted, while 
dematding juttice, by the admittra- 
tors of the laws of a nation, and the 
rufhed im filence from the prefence 
ef thefe inhuman men, to hide the 
burfting agony of ber torrows. 

“* One faint ray of hope yet arote 
to cheer the gloom of Madame La- 
vergne’s defpondency. Dumas was 
tone of the judges cf the tribunal, and 
him the had known previous to the 
revolution. Her repugnance to feek 
this man in his new career was fub- 
cu dl by 2 knowletlge of his power, 
and ber hopes of his influence. She 

Tew Keitel at kis feet. bathed thegz 


with her tears, and conjured hon. j 
all the claims ot merey and h . 

nity, to prevail on the owe 
delay the trial of her hud 
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nour of his recovery 


tribunal tp 
sand till the 
Dumas me 
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plied coldly, that it did por belong 


“a him ty Brant the tavour tie fol}. 
cited, nor fhould he chute to make 
{uch a requeti of the tribunal - thy 

‘ Q, 
In a tone fomewa lL animated by ‘De 
lolen ( ang le rcalm, he adde 1, ‘ and 
IS it then lo ereat a niistortone, 
madam, to be delivered from a trp. 
blefome hutbond: t fixty, whe te death 
wil) leav you at lh rty to employ 
your vouth and charms more uf 
fully?’ 

“€ Such a reiteration of infgh 
routed the unfortunate wife of Ly 
vergne to detperation 5 the fhrieked 
with intupportable anguith, and, 
rifting from her humble pofture, the 
extended her arms towards heaven 
and exclaimed—* Juft God! will nov 
the crimes of thefe atrocious men 
awaken thy vengeance! go, monfler,' 
fhe cried to Dumas, ‘ I no longer 
want thy aid, ] no longer need to 
fupplicate thy pity : away to the tn 
bunal, there will I alfo appear: then 
fhall it be known whether I deferve 
the outrages whieh thou and thy bale 
ailociates have b aped upon me.’ 

‘© From the prefence of the odious 
Dumas, and with a fixed determina 
tion to quit a lite that was now be- 
coine hateful to her, Madame La- 
vergne repaired to the hall of the tne 
bunal, and, mixing with the crowd, 
waited in filence for the hour of trial 
The barbarous proceedings of the 
day commence—M. Lavergne 8 
called for—The jaitlors (apport bie 
thither on a mattrefs ; a few quelvons 
are propoted to him, to which be 
anfwers in a teeble and dying vou 
and fentence of death is proneue 
upon him, 

Me Scarcely had the fentence paid 
the lips of the judge, when 
Lave ried with aloud voi 
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Fee le Roi! the perfons neareft the 
whereon fhe ftood, eagerly fur- 
- and endeavoured to filence 
ber; but the more the aftonithment 
yd alarm of the multitude augment. 
ed, the more loud and vehement be- 
ame her cries ot Vive le Rot! The 
rd was called, and directed to 
lad her away. Slie was foll wed 
by a numerous crowd, mute with 
confernation or pity; but the pai- 
lages and ftaircafes {till refonnded 
wery inftant with Jive fe Ror! till 
he was conducted into one of the 
moms belonging to the court of 
witice, into which the public acculer 
came to interrogate her on the mo- 
tives of her extraordinary conduct, 
4+] am not actuates,’ the an- 
fwered, ‘ by any fudden impulle of 
delpair or revenge for the co! demna- 
tonof M. Lavergne, but from the 
lve of royalty, which is rooted in 
my heart. I adore the fyftem that 
vou have defiroved. I do not expect 
any mercy from you, for I am your 
eemy; 1 abhor your repnblic, and 
wil perfift in the confeilion 1 have 
publicly made as long as | live.’ 

" Such a declaration was without 
ply: the name of Madame La- 
vergne was iniiantly added to the 
lk of fufpected: a few minutes 
aterward fhe was brought before 
the tribunal, where fhe again uttered 
her own acculation, and was con- 
ceimned io die. From that inttant 
the ‘agitation of her ipirits ubfided, 
lerenity took pot {ion of her mind, 
aud her beautiful countenance an- 
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nounced only the peace and fatisfac- 
tion of her foul. 

‘© On the day of execution, Ma- 
dame Lavergne firft afcended the 
cart, and defired to be fo placed that 
fhe might behold her hufband. The 
unfortunate M. Lavergne had fallen 
into a iwoon, and was in that condi- 
tion extended upon {traw in the cart, 
at the feet of his wife, without any 
firns of life. On the way to the 
place of execution, the motion of the 
eart had loofened the bofom of JTia- 
verene’s fhirt and expofed his breaft 
to the fcorchitng rays of the fan, tll 
his wife entreatcd the executioner to 
take a pin from her handkerchief 
and fation his fhirt. Shortly afler- 
wards Madame Lavergne, whofe at- 
tention never wandered from her 
huiband for a fingle inflant, perceiv- 
ed that his fenfes returned, and called 
him by his name: at the fonnd of 
that voice, whofe melody had fo long 
been withheld from him, Lavergne 
raifed his eyes, and fixed them on 
her with a look at once exprefiive of 
terror and affection. ‘ Do not be 
alarmed,’ fhe faid, * it is your faith- 
ful wife who called you ; you know 
IT could not live without you, and we 
are going to die together.’ Lavergne 
burit into tears of gratitude, fobs and 
tears relieved the oppreflion of bis 
heart, and he became able once more 
to exprefs his love and admiration of 
Anis virtuous wife. The fcaffold, 
which was intended to feparate, 
united them for ever,” 





Base INcratitupe and Crvetry of Dunanp. 
[From the fame Work.] 


“QOPHIA M. was the only 
‘WJ daughter of the count de M. 
¥oea the revolution commenced. 
A little before that period fhe had 
“ta brother, the hope of his family, 

count de M. had given to the 


preceptor of his fon a houfe and 
garden in the village of M. of which 
he was proprietor, together with the 
free ufe of his mantion houfe, asa 
reward for his care in the education 
of his fon, The name ef this man 
was 
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was Durand. Before the revolution 
he had been an ecciefiaftic, and ull 
that pertod had fucceistully conceal- 
ed the character of his mind under 
an appeirance of a rigid probity and 
the mot devoted attachment to his 
benefactor’s family. Nothing was 
roore torcign to his foul. In the 
piorert tion of the nobles of that 
time, be founded the defign of build- 
ing wis own foriunes and gratifying 
his enormous avarice. Me fuccefs- 
fully ailumed the matk of patriotifm, 
ano began his enterprize by forming 
a numerous party among the peaiants 
of the neighbourhood, As he ture- 
faw that this conduct might render 
him an object of fear in the hou'e of 
the count de M. he had the addrefs 
to perfuade count that what he 
did was foreign to his teelings, and 
was done entire ly for the interetis of 
his benctactor, and to acquire the 
power of being a mediator between 
him and the violeut party among the 
people. He manaved with fo much 
artifice that he actually produced 
ct rian cir uml inces that convineed 
the count thatin him bec had a fe- 
cret.iniend on whole 


and authority, be mig 


atfeciion, 


ht rely, to fave 


him from any ferious ehecis o] the 
} roferiotion, 

* “Thus deceived, the count had 
admitt d Joduranud to a fiitl iD erve iti- 
mate contidence, and placed in 4h 
moit jac red iecrets of bis 
lt was now that this hypo- 


rnt that the countets ae M 


hands tue 
howie. 

crite lea 
had a brotiwr, who had been a colo- 
ne! in the regiment of —- , and was 
thea an emigrant, and ip the iervice 
of the princes, with whom tho Kept 
up a regul iy Corre! t 
Sophiat Mo wa 


\- 


nderce ; ihat 
iached 


’ ’ 
Vieleny i 

- 
lo the Che Vadaiei 


retiicd 


Andrey 8) lived 


N a vpeiohovurl Cuaieau ; 


ana that do feroon the chevacier from 
te requation, his marnage with 


Supsid Was inisatly to take place. 


He was alf 


InGRATITUDE and Crverry of Dvurayp. 


vourable op; 
England. 
‘“ Upon thefe fats and many 


others, the knowledge of 


art 


fia}} 


» informed th 

de M. had had mtecor eu 
cealed m England, leavin 
heir; but, that he might 
the penalties of an emig 
relolved to poltpone 


lately de 
& him by 
hot iter 
rant, he by: 


to a More ta. 
vortunity his journey 4 


whith 6, 


tfully drew from the count, Duran 
laid the foundations of his guilty e 


terprife. 


Become the mayor of bis villa 
atterwards a member of the TeV. 


Unhappily other ever’, 
but too well feconded his bafe detign, 


afr, 


lutionary committee, and one of th 


mot active apents of the {yttem ¢ 


terror, he found it eafy to profecne 
his icheme at tull bib. rty, and at by 


} leafure 


tO 


undermine the fortuns 


ot his benetaétor’s houfe, He pe. 
fuaded the count, that bis delaee 
his journcy to England, to take pe. 
fethion of 

was |! 


circun 
s* ae 


Tidal. 


TEC 
whom oe gave th 
his 
was an unprinerpled wrete 
ture of Durand, whok 


Wh 


Mai 


nt 


o? 
Li 


lett him ther 


o far from being advantage 
to him in the public eve, that ths 


yt 


to 


ann : . 
NGCUu sO 


\itance did bur render bum th 
. ~ by ing conndern' 


“ ithed | 


it 1m ite fa 
hemes 0 the 


Betrayed by 


t reiolved {4 


Purat d precur i 


rts, and, fre 
a “tor 


LN 


niia 


h, the c 


comin 


was to retain the countin Englax 


noder vartous pretence 


tii has maine 


fhould be interibed on the uf 
emigrants ; or, if the count fhow™ 


be refo ved to return to France, 
doitic y hin by porion. 


vr » took 
“ Tic count de M, when he 


a mourn 


om 


A 





Ixeratitune and Cavetty of Durann. [43] 


securnful Jeave of his family, re- entertained another paffion ftill more 
: ded therm to. Durand, asa criminal then all that had hitherto 
~~ nd from whom he expected occupied his dey raved mind, He 
ee. rous fervices. He be- fed himtelf with the bh pes of enjoy- 
fgsht him to aver! from his houfe ing the charms of the amiable Sophia, 
the dangers that might naturally be and to difhonour her beiore he de- 
Sed to threaten it during his itroyed her. To accomphith this he 
sbience, and promifed him a reward = flaw that he mutt fuit feparate her 
we thefe important fervices, that trom her mother and the chevalier 
gould enable him to pais the re- de St. Andre. Nothing was more 
minder of bis days in eale and eafy for him to effect. ‘The corre- 
affluence. ipondence of the counteis with her 
“The bafe Durand feemed to brother, which he had intereepted 
eter cordially into every engage- and fent to Paris, ferved his purpote 
ment which the anxious alarms of with reipect to the mother, She 
bis benefattor required, and took was arretted by order of the come 
bis eave of the count, inveiled with mittee of general fatety, and fent to 
entire authority to enter his houfe Paris. ‘The chevalier de St, Andte 
shenever he fhould think fit, and he fecretly denounced for having 
fperintend all its concerns. ‘he withdrawn himi{elf from the law of 
erceflive timidity of the countefs but requitition, and an order arrived to 
too rapidly increafed the power of arreft him and fend him to the army. 
this fatal authority. She confented, ** In thefe two events, the entire 
atheiniigation of Durand and to work of this confummate villain, he 
awid all fuipicion, that the letters had the addrefs to appear an absolute 
dher brother, the emigrant, thould = ftranger to their origin, He even 
beaddretied to bimielf: and thus fhe acquired from them a greater degree 


the moft gene 


paced in the hands of this fecret of influence over his victims, and the 
enemy a weapon to dettroy herat his two families whom he facriticed to 


pleafure, his pations full imagined that they 
“ Phe on!y individual of this mot owed bim their erautude and their 
tilotunate tamilvy who i id dive d love fon ihe intcre bi he took in their 
mio the depths ot this wicked man’s unh ippy fate 
beart, was Soy Vi. soe had sas Sopht now in the hands of the 
@tea lamented the crucl neceflity brutal Durand, oppoted to his patlion 
that had « ! ed her) rents to a refifiance m dg {iil} more powertul 
Place themt.| a othe power of by horror and indignation, ‘bo 
Duran i; | nat even more thaa fubdue ner, ne wa not alhamed to 
oace TeMOuttrated with them onthe unveil before -her all the blacknefs 
Weakneis of the ' but of bis heart. He coolly told her 
coaliderations : irgent, in ap- that the was miitrefs of the lives of 
pearance, t! { ions, hadas both her mother and lover, and that 


fen filenced her areuments, and any lonver refiitance would delive: 
sea the rett of the tamily fhe had them to the {cattold, . ‘Lhis deciara- 


ne } 
Tees ed to the authority tion ditcovered at on ‘e to Sophia the 
pert; ) itor : a th of the abvis into which her 

“ Durand, + in a little time whole family, and that of the cheva- 
bitac] to | mroveéts of ther. were plu ed. She retolved at 

anich himfelf overthr wine all hazards, if p ible, to efcape from 
we @rtunes of his benefactor, now Durand as soon as night fhould arrive. 
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[44] IngratituDE and Crverty of Duran. 


A country lad whom Durand had 
placed over her as a {py and guard, 
but whom the had moved to compat- 
fion by her tears, contrived the 
means of her efcape, and terved as a 
guide in her flight. 

‘« Sophia had a friend who refided 
at Paris, in the ftreet St. Florentine. 
To her fhe fled, and remained con- 
cealed with this friend till the fatal 
events which we are going to relate 
tore her from that afylum. ‘The 
firft was that of the condemnation and 
execution of her mother. Various 
were the means employed to fave her 
mother in this extremity, and well 
may the reader imagine her detpair 
when fhe found all inetfeS&tual. But 
her mistortuncs were not yet at their 
height. Inftruéted by a trutty per- 
fon of what patied in the houte of 
the count de M. the young St. Andre 
could no longer refift his impatien 
defire to fave his miftre(s. Without 
reflecting on the confequences of de- 
fertion, he retired privately to the 
count de M.’s houle, and from 
thence to Paris to Sophia. This 
amiable girl tull continued to weep 
for her mother, when the arrival of 
St. Andre aggravated her mifery by 
exciting new alarms. She received 
her lover, however, with unteigned, 
though momentary, traniports. Ab- 
fence, and her own forrows, had 
rendered him till more dear to her, 
Alas! the imagined tor a moment 
fhe had placed him out of the reach 
of danger, in the houfe of a fure 
friend ; but the detettable Durand 
watched day and night over thefe 
unhappy people for their deftruction, 
Informed by his agents that the 
young St. Andre lad appeared at M. 


and again immediate! 
route to Paris, he wro 
volutionary committee of 
. ne" a denouncing hie 
as delerter. The c Wn, es 
covered the ‘aie éen - 
On hearing of hi rr rs Andre 

S OF Mis arreit, Sophia ay 
the whole extent of her New mister. 
tune, and prepared hertelf for its ea. 
counter with a courage that appeared 
above her natural ttr ngth, greatly 
impaired by long fuiferings: the had 
the firmnets to attend at the trial 
her lover, and, ‘Without betraying 
hertelt, to hear fentence of dep 
againtt him. Her fortitude carried 
her ftill farther; the was prefent at 
the execution of St. Andre; the i 
lowed his remains to a {hot where 
they were thrown into a hole with 
other carcafes. She purchaied from 
the avarice of the man who {uperia- 
tended this {pe ies of burial the head 
of her lover. She deteribed the head, 
and offered a hundred louis d’ors w 
the man for this fervice. The bead 
is promifed to her. She went home 
for a veil to conceal her prize: the 
returned alone, wrapt the head ia 
the ve:l, and was retiring home; bat 
her bodily tirength was tefs than the 
violence of her pailion. She fank 
down at the corner of the ftreet &. 
Florentine, and betrayed to the at- 
frighted patiengers her depofit and her 
fecret. She was fent to the revola- 
tionary tribunal, who made a cnme 


¥ taken thy 
te to the m 


the letting 


-of this action, of her birth, of her 


fortitude, and even of her misfore 
tunes, She was taken trom the tr- 
bunal immediately to the place o 
execution, happy contemplating 
a {peedy termination to the long ud 
forrowful hiftory of ber lite. 
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AssaSSINATION of Marat by CHarrotre Corpay. 


{From the fame. ] 


« MHARLOTTE CORDAY was 

born at St. Saturnin des Lig- 
ners, in the year 1708. Nature 
bad beftowed on her a handlome 
perfon, wit, feeling, and a matcu- 
line energy of underfianding. She 
eorived her education im a convent ; 
hut, difdamning the frisolous minutize 
of that {pecies of education, the la- 
houred with contiant iffiduity to cul- 
trate her Own powers, and hourly 
frengthened that bent of her imagi- 
sation towards the grand and fubiame, 
ghich accorded with the inflexible 
ponty of her manners, while it htted 
ber for that perilous enterprife to 
phich, at the age of tive-and-tycnty, 
be fell a felf-devoted facrifice. 

“The Abbe Raynal was her fa- 
yurite author among modern writ- 
em. She frequently quoted — his 
thoughts and maxims. She de- 
bghted to explore new fyflems and 
theories, and the Revolution found 
heran ardent profelyte to that phi- 
blophy to which it owed its origin. 

“ Her love of fludy rendered her 
catelelg of the homage thather beauty 
wtratted, and her defire of inde- 
pendence cautcd her to refule many 
vies of mamiage fron: men to 
Whom her heart was inditterent. 
But even philolophy and patriotifm 
could not always render the breatt 
@ their fair and heroic difeiple in- 
runerable to the fhaft of love. ‘Lhe 
young and handiome Belzunce, ma- 
“et-lecond of the regiment of 
argon, quartered at Caen, became 
Voted to her, and fucceeded to ine 
‘we her with a paffion as virtuous as 
Mtuund, This young officer was 
Ratacred on the Lith of Augutt, 


1789, by a furious multitude; after 
Marat, in teveral fucceflive numbers 
ot his Journal called L’Ami du Peu- 
ple, had denounced the unfortunate 
Belzunce as a counter-revolutionaft. 

‘* From that moment the foul of 
Charlotte Corday knew no happi- 
nets, and repofed only on the defire 
of vengeance upon him whom fhe 
believed to be the author of her 
milery. 

‘* Her hatred of Marat became 
yet more vehement after the events 
of the 3iftof May, when fhe beheld 
him who had decreed the death 
of Belzunce now matier as it were 
of the deltiny of France; while the 
deputies, whole principles the loved 
and whofe talents fle honoured, 
were proicribed and deftitute fugie 
tives, and looking vainly to their 
country, to Frenchmen, and the laws, 
io fave them from the out-ftretched 
{word of tyranny. ‘Then it was that 
Charlotte Corday refolved to fatisly 
the vengeance ot her love, and 
finateh her country trom the grafp of 
the tyrant, 

‘To execute with perieverance 
and caution that which the had plane 
ned upon principle, was natural to 
the determined and fteady mind of 
Charlotte Corday. She lett Caen 
on the 9th of July, 1793, and arrived 
about noon on the third day at Paris. 
Some commithons with which the 
was charged by her family and 
friends occupied her the firft day 
atter her arrival. Early on the next 
morning fhe went to the Palais Royal, 
bought a knite, and, getting intoa 
hackney coach, drove to the houfe 
of Marat. [t was not then poflible 

for 
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Assassination of Manat 


[46] 


for her to obtain an audience of him, 
though fhe left nothing uneilayed 
that “the thought likely to influence 
in her favour the perfons who denied 
her admittance. 

« Being returned to her hotel, 
fhe wrote the following letter to 
Marat: 

‘ Citizen, 

I am juft arrived from Caen. 
« Your love for your country inclines 
«me to fuppofe you will litten with 
pleafure to the jecret events of that 
* part of the republic, I will pretent 
‘mytelf at your houfe ; have the 
« gooinefs to give orders for my ad- 
‘ miffion, and grant me a moment’s 
‘private converlation—I can point 
out the means by which you may 
‘render an important fervice to 
¢ France.’ 

«In the fear that this letter might 
not produce the eticeet the defired 
upon Marat, dhe wrote a fecond let- 
ter ttill more preiling , which the in- 
tended to carry with her, and leave 
for him, in cafe flie was not re- 
ceived, It was expretied as follows: 

I wrote to you this morning, citi- 
‘zen Marat. Have you received 
‘my letter? I] cannot imagine it ts 
é poilible you have, when | tind your 


‘door ttl clofed aeaintt me. 1 en- 
‘ treat that you will grant me an in- 
* tervicw to-mo; { repeat—that 
‘| come trom Caen—that I have te- 
‘ crets to reveal to you of the higheft 
. importance to the fate ty ot the re- 
“ ublic. Betides, J am cru iy per- 
ad lecuted for the caule ol liberty , 
‘am unfortunate; to fay that is 
fuilicient to entitle me to your pro- 
. tects i 


‘“ Tt was unneceth ry t 62 ent 
the fecond letter . JOr, VW 0 mare 
lotte Corday arrived at the + ule of 
Marat, between feven and eieht in 


the evenine, and Ipoke 1 fively 


of her detire to lee bien to the women 
who oycned the door, Marat, whe 


by ‘Cuaxrorts Corpay, 


heard her from his bath, where} 
then Was, concluded | it w S the: z 
a“ 4 'wr. 

fon from whom | ne had receive an 
letter of the morn PF ce 
Orning, and’ ordered 
that fhe fhould im, iia My 2 
se be minediately be a 
reed i, 


es or -. 
Being lett alor 


ith him wh m 

late to the 
lover and the u Muses 
of he country, and fitting 
his fide, th anfwe 


fhe intended to Immo 
Mancs of her 


Clole b 
red, with the n 
pertect i ielf- poll tefl: n, to his eager 
queitic ms concernin yg the proteribed 
deputies that were at Caen. He de. 
manded their names, with thote of 
the magiftrates of Calvados, all of 
whom the named accurately, While 
he wrote memorandums ot their cone 
verfation upon his tablets, Charlotte 
Corday mcafured with her eve the 
{pot whereon to ftrike; when Marat 
having aid that all thefe deputies 
and their accomplicesth uld prefent ¥ 
peo thelr treafon upon the {tate 
fold, her indignation received bi 
words as the tignal of vengeance; fe 
fnatched the weapon from her bofom, 
and buried the entire knite im bs 
heart! A fingle exclamation elcaped 
the miferable wretch : ‘ For me!’ be 
faid, and expire “l, 

«"Jranaginl and unmove } amidit 
the general conticrnation, Charlee 
Corday, as it the propoted to ator 
for the murd rm 2 weve r the deemed 
it neceflary, by a publi death, Ge 
not even atter myt her e1Capes Ore 
had received teveral violent blows 0 
the head from a neighbour of Mant, 
the perfon who ran into the room on 
hearing the news ot his allatinated 
but when the armed force arrive, 
the put herfelf under their proiee 


?° Lot hee drew 
tion. An othicer ol the pous iy 
ynunutes of the alfathnation, Bes" 


fh: es hee i fully Lanea, ° 


j a4 ; the \ n 
conveyed to the priton A 
} } 1 ere 
. ’ - 5 .. al i 
‘ Caiunima ed, avu , 
° ‘ ** . ene t te 
perionarny iietreated, DY § . 
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AcsassINATION of Marat 


in her dungeon to all their in- 
mae iMeufage betore (he was 


heoagtt to trial. During this in- 


+f had found means to write 


> her father, imp ring his fore: 
ig for having thus ditpofed of 


vale without his concurrence, 
# Tt was in the prefence of the 
nen about to decide upon her death 


ag: one fhould have teen Charlotte 


Conlay, to have felt the grandeur of 


vr character. The records of the 
val and her own letters give but a 
hist picture of her dignitied and 
nile deportment. If th {poke to 
ker jadges, it was neither with the 
Jenergy of a demoniac, nor did 
feet the language of innocence; 
teu with the telt-fatistaétion of a 
mluntary victim, who fecls it natu- 
al to devote her lite to the falvation 
hr country, who did not welcome 
dath as the expiation of a crime, but 
mewed it as the inevitable conte- 
wence of a mighty effort to avenge 
teinuries of anation. While the 
cries of an incenfed and prejudiced 
jeple refounded on all bide ‘s, the be- 
inved nether fcorn nor i dignation. 
When the looked upon the angry 
Poltrtude, her eyes « xpretle da ve- 
smty for the futferings and 
donot her countrymen. If fhe 
epled the men who fat in judg '- 
ton her |i le, fhe forbore to in- 
them; but re hed to their re- 
erated queftions with ac mpofure 
2 oreleme ot mind that we ee 
=m. While her face and pe rlo 


v) 
eR animated with the bloom of 


Tea } stu 
‘and peauty, her words were 
Peed with the e} quence of a fage! 
“T a ; 
he defen, 
4 


e made by her coun- 
“erves to be re: orded here for 


"PMeular pronriery } 
, war propriety in her circum- 


~ is’ 


You h - 
‘MH Nave heard,’ faid her coun- 


7s ovether con iho unded by the 
image the had dif ayed, ‘the an- 


i 
3 the acknowe 


; 


iness of the pr loner 


hy Cuartotta Corvay. [47] 


ledges her guilt; the even acknowe 
ledges, in a very deliberate manner, 
‘ her long premeditation of the event. 
‘She has not futtered any of the 
‘ mott revolumg of its curccumitancea 
‘to pafs unnoticed by you. Sne 
conicties the whole charge, and 
‘does not feek in any manner to 
‘juttify berfelf. This immoveable 
* temper, this abfolute defertion of 
‘leit, in the very prefence, I may 
‘fay, of death, this abience of all 
© remorte, thefe are fu far from hee 
‘ing natural, that they can be only 
© refolved into that political phrenty, 
‘which places the poinard in the 
‘hands of a maniac: and it is for 
‘you, citizens jurors, to determine 
‘what weight this  confideration 
‘ought to have in the balance of 
, jultice,’ 

* Atter the tomult and loud ap- 
plaufes that followed ber condemna- 
tion had ceafed, the addretled hertelf 
to her count | 6 y Ou lave defend d 
‘me,’ fhe faid, ‘in a manner as gee 
‘ nerous as delicate; it was the ouly 
‘one that could have rendered me 
* that fervice which was your object: 
‘accept my thanks and my elieem, 
‘ "Thete gen tlemen inform me that 
‘my proveriy is conifeated : but 
© thi he ne little debts to pay 
‘in omy allen and, as a proof of 
‘the etteem 1 bear you, I give the 
performance of this my laft duty 


‘into your hands.’ 

«Tne hour of her punifhment 
had drawn immenie crowds wmto 
every avenue to the place of execu- 
tion. When the appeared alone 
with the exccutioner in the cart, in 
defpight of the conitrained attitude 
in which fhe fat, and of the diforder 
of her drefs (for, with a littlenels of 
malice, they had defpoiled her of 
every thing that co uld contripute to 
the de cency of her appearance) fhe 
excited the filent admiration of thole 
even who were hired to curie her. 
One 
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One men alone had courage to raife 
his voice in her praife: he was a 
deputy from the city of Mentz ; his 
mame was Adam Lux. He cricd 
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AnrcpoTres of GenErAL Mecissino, 


[From Secner Memoirs of the Courr of Pererspurc, Vol, Wl) 


‘© FN thefe Memoirs we have fre- 

[ quently fpoken of general Me- 
liffino, whote name will long live in 
Ruffia. tle originally came from 
Cephalonia, and prided himfelf on 
his Greek origin, which he was tond 
of recollecting. . The Ruthan artii- 
lery has had no ofhcer who has ren- 
dered it iuch great fervices ; and it 
is not his tault af it has not attained 
under him the degree of perfection of 
which it is ftill tutcepnble, Every 
branch of war was equally familar to 
him, Combining great practice with 
fcientific theory, he bad itudied every 
thing, and gone to a great depth. 
A good chemuit, an excellent me- 
chanic, a fkiltul artiticer, a perfect 
artilierill, every art, every trade, was 
by turns the objeét of his application, 
He-atiracied to Rutiia, and himielf 
completed the formation of, feveral 
foreign otlicers and German work- 
men: he at the fame time cultivated 
literature, and had a decided tatte 
for the French theatre, A fure dil- 
cernment, an exquitite fentibility, 
with him compeniated for a parti 
cular ttudy which circumftances had 
not allowed him; but he fpoke, 
equally well and correctly, Rufhan, 
German, italian, and French: he 
knew enough of modern Greek and 
Turkith to make himfelt underftood ; 
and he was not unacquainted with 
Latin and Eoghfh. Gallant and 
magnificent, ois military entertame- 
ments, his camps, his pariies, and 
éven lis orgies and follies, will long 
be the fubject of conversation. We 


have had occali, n to make mentiog 
of the jociety which he had formed 
to amute lis ol age, under the nam 
of the Philade'phic Society, and whic 
gave rife to denunciations at whigy 
Catharine only laughed, and which 
Paul treated feri ully. He wu 
graud-matier of the order of free 
mafons im Ruiha, and founder of 
feveral lodges. The emprels, being 
mitirutWal of thete atlemblies, feat 
for Meliffino, and received from hia 
a promife that he would no longer 
trequent and protect the lodges, He 
kept his word, and concerned hit 
felf no more about them, 

*€ Melitiino had been brought w 
in the corps of land-cadeis, where i 
perfuaded his comrades to act plays; 
he formed a little company, whid 
embellithed the tefliviiies ot that mile 
tary inftitution, and attraéted thither 
numbers both of the court and the 
town. The emprefs Elizabeth, bear 
ing a great deal faid of the talents 
and diltinguithed air of young Me 
liflino, detired to fee him pertora 
with his comrades, She was lo Wi 
fied with him in the part of Ort 
mane, that the had a theatre fitted 
up in her palace, where thele yours 
officers tre quently caine 10 Teprets 
Fiench plays. This was the ong 
of the French theatre, fince 
blithed at the court ot Ruta, ad 
yational theatre 5 jor 
yet there was none. Melitiino be 
came in the jequel manages ee 
publie « xhibitions ot Paterfburg, 4 
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ost as under bis direction. 
is comely look had gained him the 
of Elizabeth: his fer- 
yoes in War afterwards procured him 
yours and decorations under the 
ign of Catharine, It Ww as to his 
avery and prefence ot mind that 
agent Romanzof was indebt«d tor 
sing the famous battle of Kagul. 
es. peace, his grand fire-works 
duined him pecuniary rewards, of 
shich he always had great need: 
Gra! of thofe which he was charged 
werecute were paid as high as a 
tondred thoufand livres (circa 41040. 
feeling.) Having rendered himfclt 
ever of fome Turkith batteries in 
Voldavia, Catharine made him a pre- 
fet of the pieces, with permiilion to 
aia them into money of the country, 
(¥ the fums which that procured 
bm, he fent a hundred thoutand 
nebles to his wife, with which fhe 
serchaled an eftate ; and this was the 
aly property that Melitfino potfetied: 
ispay, however, and his facility of 
noning in debt, always attoided him 
the means of living like a nobleman, 
wi of keeping an open table, to 
wich all foreigners, and efpecially 
wuts, were received. 

"Being active and zealous, he faw 
wibconcern the Ruffian artill: ry fall- 
ay daily into decay, while it was im:- 
mening in the other armies : he pre- 
eed, on this fubject, feveral me- 
nals which were not read, or 
toch were neglected, which dif- 
teed him greatly. He was feen 
Sblicit as a favour that which he 
ett tohave been requetied to do; 
*, ia Ruifia ag elfewhere, the good 
the fate is never any thing more 
Aan an ace ellary for men in power. 

uffino had enemies, or rather 
Ro crvious of his real merit, by 

» Saey were eclipfed. ‘Lhey 
tad not brook his being a foreign- 
©, and therefore thwarted him on 

‘rafions. However, he fuce 
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ceeded in reftoring to good condition 
the tounderies of Potc.tburg, ime 
proved the compofit:oa of the metal 
by the invention of an alloy which 
bears hs name, and introduced a 
new method of borng cannon, 
though {till obliged to combat the 
obfiacles wih which he was fure 
rounded, as much as the difticulties 
of the art; it was by rich prefents 
which he himfelt made to the war- 
minitt-r, and to the favourites or 
thir creatures, that he obtained per- 
mifiion to be ufeful to the country, 
Or the death of general Muller, 
who was killed in 1790 at the fiege 
of Kilia, Melilino, already lieutes 
nant-general, director-general of the 
corps of cadets of artillery, became 
ot right the head of all that of the 
empire. It was then only that he 
was able to act with tome latitude ¢ 
accordingly great hatte was made to 
appoint the favourite Zabot mafter- 
general of the ordnance, who had 
never feen a thel! thrown, and even 
did not know of what gunpowder 
was compoted, The old general, 
however, was eager to flatter the 
young man, and to propofe the creas 
tion of a corps of horfe-artillery. 
le commuttoned leutenant-colonel 
Matlon to draw up on this fubject a 
plan, which was laid before the eme 
She approved the project, 
and refuled the money necetlary for 
its execution, It was in vain that 
Melitiino endeavoured to intereft the 
vanity of the favourite, and to per- 
fjuade him that he was the author 
of the fcheme, and that this efta- 
blifhment would do honour to 
his adminiftration. Zubof, not lefs 
prefumptuons than he was indolent, 
received the reports of the old ware 
rior lounging on his cufhions, while 
his dentiit was cleaning his teeth 
and fetting his mouth in order, withe 
out faying any thing to him, withe 
out rifing, molt frequently without 
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[50] Anccpotses of GENERAL Menisstyg, 


making a fign to him to be feated, 
and without cafting higeye on the 
unrolled plans which Moisiino was 
exerting himfelf to explain to him, 
Nothing could difhearten this man, 
tormented with a defire to be ufeful 
and to difplay the knowledge which 
he had acquired: he appeared even 
infenfible to the affront of feeing his 
grey hair humbled in the anti-cham- 
bers of the young upftarts, who 
were fcarcely fit to enter his, 

‘* He was at length permitted to 
execute his plan. In lefs than fix 
months Ruilia had, through his 
conftant care, four companies of 
horfe-artillery, well mounted, evell 
exerciled, and maneeuvring with ad- 
mirable velocity. Paul I. pre- 
ofletted againit this  ftlying-artil- 
sy which was fucceflively in- 
eveafed, would not have his armies 
employ any againit the French, 
which contributed not a little to 
make him lofe the battle of Zurich. 

«« Tt is well known that this em- 
peror dilmitfed Zubof on his ae- 
cellion; and Melitino was once 
more in office as matter-ceneral of 
the ordnance. From the very begin- 
ning of his reign, Paul even added to 
his decorations that of the blue rib- 
band, and gratited him with a 
thoulfand peatfants ; yet fhortly after 
he overw!.'med with chagrin this 
general otliver, who was turned of 
reventy. His only ton, commander 
of a regiment of dragoons, was dil- 
gracefully difmiiled on fome inform- 
ations, into which no inquiry was 
made; and his niece, whom he had 
Mariied to leutenant-colonel Mat- 
fon, was obliged to quit him to 
follow a hutband, alike the victim of 
a dark information. Grief and me- 
fancholy fuddenly occafioned Melif- 
fino to lote his robutt health, and 
the ind fativable aclivity which 
diiinguithed nis fine old age. Be- 
fag now reduced to a languifhing 
@endiugn, 2 treth whim of Paul 


killed him outright, 
ftance was as follows : 

“* Paul, walking in the city 
ceived an officer who, i Pl ep 

ty . » WHO, intead of 
waiting for him at the corner of the 
fireet to proitrate himfelf before bis 
majefty, according to the etiquette 
then in force, ftruck into a pare. 
ftreet, and ficle away, in order ts 
fave himfelf this feudal homage, 
The emperor had him purfued to no 
purpofe ; it was impoffible to ors 
take him: all that was reported te 
him proved only that it was as 
officer of artillery. Paul, irritated 
fent infantly for Melidino. Be wy 
ill in bed; the weather was a. 
tremely cold; but the old man, a 
cuftomed to obey and to command, 
rofe and repaired to his matter, 
ignorant of what important one 
he was going to receive, Paul, 
after having made him fome thay 
reproaches on the infolence and wat 
ef difcipline of an artillery-ofiaw 
that had failed in his duty towang 
him, enjoined him to discover wha 
it was, and to make an example d 
him on the fpot, Meliflino, cu 
founded, could fecarcely get into bs 
carriage again to return home, whet 
he replaced himfelf in bed, anda 
pired two days atter, 

«© Such was the end of amanwh 
may, in fome meafure, be confident 
as the Richelieu of Raffia. Cathanoe 
reproached him with his luxun an 
his expences. ‘I have,’ faid the, Any 
‘men that I never yet could lati’. 
€ The one is general Melitino, #9 
‘it is not in my power to enn 
‘and the other general Chiede'y 
‘whom I have never been ade @ 
‘fatiate.’ It fhould be known al 
Catharine dined at one 0 cies 
and her dinners were bad encugs 
Chlebof and loa 
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for the epicures. 
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others, after having dined ager 
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. an interefting eftablifhment, 

Sa ioe companies of young 
semen, and a company of tol- 

“s' fons, are brought up with 
mynificence, for the purpofe of 
fernifhing one day good artillery offi- 
gs or engineers. They have, be- 
fds, matters for foreign languages 
wd for the fine arts; and every 
yar their ftudies are fufpended for 
ix weks, in order to go and en- 
amp on the banks of the Neva, 
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and there employ themfelves, under 
the direction of their officers, in all 
the exercifes and mancuvres of war. 
Melitlino is fucceeded by aman who, 
having rifen from the rank of com- 
mon toldier to that of general, has no 
other merit than that of having 
taught the cadets their military ex- 
erciles: accordingly the corps of 
cadets, which was a real military 
academy, is now nothing more than 


a depot of recruits, and a place of 
exercife,” 
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Pusric AMusEMENTS of STocKHor™m. 


fFrom Acersi's TRavets through SwrveN, Fixtayp, and 
LAVYLAND.] 


ad HEN the cold winter drives 
the people of fortune into 
the capital, then begin at Stockholm 
plays, operas, halls, and great din- 
ners, which during the tummer 
months had been fufpended, Some 
months in the vear are in Sweden 
extremely difagreeable : September 
and O&ober, when the rains fet in; 
amd May and June, when the thaw 
commences, At thefe two fealons 
travelling becomes almott impoiltble, 
and the capital as well as other 
towns are fo clogged and blocked up 
with mud and dirt, that you can 
jearcely move trom one place to 
another. It is for this reafon that 
the Swedes fo gi nerally wear outer 
thoes, called guluches, whieh are 
very ufeful and ieceilary for the 
prefervation of health, by keeping 
the feet from wet. At this feafon 
a carriage of one’s own becomes in- 
diipenfibly neceilury ; for the hack- 
ney coaches of Stockholm are fo 
filthy as not tou be endured by any 
lady, or almoft any gentleman. 
‘It is not unnatural to fuppofe, 
that in the midit of a Swedifh win- 
ter an Italian would run a rifk of 


perifiing through cold; but this 3 
by no means the cafe. I was 
Stockholm all the winter of 170g 
when the cold was at or below 
twenty-five degrees of the therme 
meter of Celfius; and I can decue 
with perfect truth, that I fufferd 
much lefs from the feverity of the 
weather than I have fometimes done 
in Italy. If the cold in thofe cl- 
mates be great, the means of wart 
ing otf its eflects are proportionably 
great, ‘The floves in Sweden a 
the moft ingenioutly contrived ter 
heating a chamber, and keeping 4 
warm with a very {mall quantity 
fuel, of any in Europe, Theat 
rather danverous, it is true, if & 
trufied to firangers, who on 
know how to manage them, 
who, by thutting up the vent a 
improper time, may occafion a 
great an expenditure of vital : 
Bu: the Swedes know 10 exatily tht 
moment when it 13 fit to dole 
air-hole, that there is fcarcely # 
inftance of any accident happening 
from the ufe of ftoves 9 aad 
They are in general fo contire 

as to corretpond in their 4 nit 
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with the furniture and ftyle of the 
satment in which they are placed. 
4 greal number of pipes rod ced 
fom the ftove, which do mot verely 
ferve fo conduct the im ke, but 
theif chiet ule 1s to ¢ renlate the 
peated air that iscombined with the 
igoke throughout the apartment, 
jrstme that, in order to refilt the 
power of winter al Stockholm, you 
mul, when you go out, carry about 
gin you a whole wardrobe of 
cubes § thig inconvenience, how- 
eer, is little thought of, when 
aim has rendered it tamiliar, I 
he often been greatly diveried at 
fone a Swede, before he came into 
sm, diveiting himfelf of his 
mic, great coat, aud upper thoes, 
uw! aving them in the anti-cham- 
br. The veitments or eravie ot 
ve perfons are fufficient to load a 
kyeithle. | knew a gentleman, 
who diliked pellices, and fubftituted 
man. yieat coats, of which he 
wriwoa atime Loeie, with 
te par of zloves, his galoches, and 
be ook, mabe allogether ten aif- 
ferent witicles ter the anti-chamber, 
WW. fWo ureat COats, two valoches, 
fur gloves, oue itica, aud one hat. 
A good MeMory is requiiite hot to 
forget any of thofe articles on taking 
rur leave, When a venileman has 
wcafon in winter to go any where 
® foot, or to walk evet io thort a 
Gtance from his carriage, he wears 
Peat jack-boots, lined with fur or 
tunnel, and under them fhoes and 
white flockings; the hoots he puils 
tin the antichamber, With fuch 
boots and a good pellice, aman may 
‘ie, utmolt feverity of cold at 
Ot the winter amufements of 

> kholm, Ido not feel any great 
soap particular ; nor do 
tn oe at information of this 
Deatrical Y generally interetting, 
Atertamments, which, 
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among nations that have arrived 
at ahigh degree of civilization and 
refinement, are confidered as a great 
fource of pleafure, are not fo much 
fought after by the inhabitants of 
Sweden. Gutiavus II]. was the firft 
king who wiihed to excite a tafte 
for the theatre; in his reign, 
therefore, the itage met with great 
encouragement, and rofe high in ree 
putation, ‘Che opera at Stockholin 
was thought little interior to that at 
Paris, Betides tome very good fing- 
ers, feveral excellent vallet-dancers 
were engaged ; but fince that king's 
death it has greatly fallen off, and ig 
now very littl atiended to, The 
Swedes have never at any period 
diicovered an original genius for 
mutic. All the operas hitherto per- 
formed in Sweden are either tranfla- 
tions from French or Italian pieces, 
or the works of fome foreign matter, 
As to mufical compofitions, not a 
finvle piece has been produced fince 
the departure ot Vogler, that comes 
up even to mediocrity. It indeed 
the mere application of mechanical 
rues, without any knowledge ot 
declamation or fenfibility of foul, 
were lutlicient to conttitute a com- 
poler in mufic, we might confer that 
appellation on Mr, Hotner, and with 
the fame juflice we might call 
Mr. Kailiney a finger, if voice alone 
gave a claim to that appellation, 
Or, if jt were potlible for any one ta 
excel in vocal performance without 
voice, modulation, or method, we 
might rank Madame Mello, Ma- 
demoifelles Stading and Myaberg, 
Mr. Stenbarg and others, in the num- 
ber of virtuoti, “Lhe dramatic repre- 
fentation that is moft relifhed, and 
which to thofe who know the Swed- 
ith language is certainly the moft 
interefting, is the little pieces acted 
by young perfons who are training 
up for the opera, Among thele 
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give true indications of genius in 
their attempts. Thofe little operas, 
as well as plays, are exhibited in the 
old theatre. Befides the royal thea- 
tres there is that of Mr. Stenborg, 
where the comic operas are given. 
Tt is but little frequented by people 
of rank, and is in every refpeét 
much inferior to the other houfes, 

«* IT was told an anecdote of a 
celebrated atrefs at one of the royal 
theatres in the reign of Guftavus III. 
which ferves in fome mieature to 
pourtray that monarch, and at the 
fame time to paint the airs in which 
the vain and conceited race of players 
were led to indulge themfelves by 
the condefcention of the king. ‘The 
firti a¢trefs in the national theatre 
was a PDanifh woman of the name 
of Walters, who was the daughter 
of a common fatlor, but had received 
a good education at Copenhagen for 
the ftaye. Being bandiome, as well 
as diftinguithed in her profethion, 
fhe had many admirers, whom it was 
her delight to torment by every {pe- 
cies of caprice. Her tmfolence be- 
came fo great through habitual in- 
dulvence, that the did not hefitate 
to difplay it even towards the king 
himfelf. Confidering her falary as 
inadequate to her merit, fhe peti- 
tioned for an augmentation of her 
allowance, snd one day perfonally 
applied to the king im a tone very 
pefitive and peremptory. bis ma- 
yofty defired her to be content with 
the prefe nt payments, and told her, 
in a very decided manner, that the 
mutt not expect her falarv to be ever 
increaled. ‘* Very well,” faid the 
lady, ‘then J demand my diimil- 
fon.” * You fhall neither be dil- 
‘ mified nor better paid” ‘QO! 
‘ then I thall make my efcape—tly 
* from the country, and never fhew 
‘ my face in it again.” * You may 
‘try, but you will probably not 
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. : 
find it very ealy to get Out of te 
_kingdom, if I forbid it.’ 4 gon 
time after, notwithftanding the +i 
lance with which fhe was Waithed 
by order of the court, the { 
in her plan, and at the laf pokes 
wrote in the day-book the following 
lines to the King: * Sire, itis meet 
* eafier to efcape from your ki 
* dom than you fuppoie.’ She dee 
fired that this day- book might be 
fhewn to his majeity ; and as acy 
riolity it was fent to him. She thes 
went to Copenhagen, where, 
known and received with great 
plaute, fhe attached herfelf to thy 
ftage. The king of Sweden, fome 
time after, made new propofals tp 
her, which fhe at firlt treated wid 
great difdain, but at length, having 
obtained the fum fhe demanded, fe 
returned in triumph to Stockholm. 
“© The concerts and balls whic 
are given in the winter feafon a 
thofe at the Exchange, Vaushal, 
and fome particular focieties and 
private houfes, As to the concens 
at the Hall of the Knights, they at 
fcarce worth mentioning, becawe 
they are in general made up of the 
fame fingers and the fame bands 
the former, ‘The toreign Virtus, 
who patling through this city ge 
hear them, are always diiappoiniet, 
and aimoft in every relpett Ge 
fatistied, One of the principal psd 
lic amufements in winter are '% 
balls at the Exchange, To tt 
lovers of dancing thee are a "7 
ereat refource. In the ceutte © 
thé building is a large ball-root, 
and on either fide apartments 
card-nlayers. Thele balls are "= 
quented only by people of falbuo 
but thofe at Vauxhall are ope 4 
every body, and in general aboute 
with bad company. The atiea™® 
at the Exchange afford @ very = 
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ye may fee all the beauties of the 
apital colleéted together. 
« The ladies of Sweden are, ge- 
{peaking, very handtome. 
 countenances bear the charac- 
eriftic of northern phyfiognomy, 
which is an expreflion of the molt 
e& tranquillity and compofure 
of mind, indicating nothing of that 
and fire which, to every dil- 
aming obferver, is vifible in the 
features of the French and Italian 
dies, “As there is but little gal- 
hntry or attention fhewn them by 
the men, and as they pats a great 
a of their time either alone or 
amongft themfelves, their conver{a- 
tion, though they are well educated, 
potletfes but a fmall {hare either of 
variety or intereft ; and of that happy 
xtof fupporting converfation with 
tiwacity, which fo eminently diftin- 
guithes our Italian ladies, they are 
wholly deftitute. “The principal ob- 
et that employs their time and at- 
tention is drefs; and this anxiety is 
nither the effe¢t of an ambition to 
tutthine their rivals in elegance and 
ilendour, than the reiult of an 
ragernefs to pleale the men and 
make conque(ts. They are, how- 
fer, not tree from the imputation 
@ coquetry, becaule they are cer- 
tanly fond of admiration and praile: 
hey would like to fee every man at 
ter feet, and would with to be 
talled the belles of the North : but 
Ser predominant patlion is a defire 
* public notice and dittimétion, 
There is not an individual for whom 
“"y feel, in their heart, fuch lirong 
ed violent fentiments of trie ndthip, 
‘adenets, and love, as are found in 
nae Who live in warmer climates. 
. p The lame conititution which 
ery dittance and relerve in one 
wclve — n, is the caufe of ex- 
~*~ Heenuoutnels in the inferior 
Pers 


% The prodigality of their 
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kindnefs is in proportion to the cold- 
nels of their temperament. They 
feem to think they can never give 
enough, becaufe they feel little even 
in beftowing the greateft favours, 
There are not in Stockholm, as in 
other places, any women of the 
town: inftead of thefe—individuals 
have mittrefles, who maintain a rank 
in fociety much above their condition 
in life. ‘They are pretty much in the 
ftyle of (ome dittinguithed individuals 
ot that defcription in England. They 
require to be courted in a formal 
manner; nor are their good graces, 
fuch as they are, to be obtained: by 
any one without fome previous in- 
troduction; a cultom which I am 
far from diftcommending, but which, 
on the contrary, | think is entitled 
to fome credit, even though they are 
not contented with one lover ata 
time. Perhaps they might be fo 
fatistied, and even inclined to ex- 
change their condition with the 
more uniform ftate of concubines, 
if they could meet with admirers 
futliciently afiluent and generous to 
enable them to contine their ac- 
Quaintance to ane perfon. But the 
honorary premium utfually given 
them is very (mall, and they mutt 
have at leatt feven or eight lovers to 
fupport the ityle of drefs they afpire 
to, which is the only object of their 
care day and night. ‘They exaét 
from their triends and favourites a 
degree of attention and refpect even 
in public, that appears extraordinary 
to a foreigner. ‘They would imme- 
diately diuimils a lover that would 
hetitate to bow to them in public 
places, or even to kifs their hands, 
as is the cullom in Sweden tor gen- 
tlemen to perform, in token of res 
{pect to ladies of rank and charac- 
ter I have often teen oflicers of 
diftinction tubmitting to thele acts 
of humiliation toward women of the 
D4 luofeit 
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loofeft cénduct, and fearcely worthy 
te belong to the Balladiere cafte* ; 
for the fame ladies, who are thus 
courted by their feveral lovers, and 
require fo much ceremony and at- 
tention in day-light, will fometimes 
parade the ftreets when it is dark, 
and expofe themfelves to any ad- 
venture that may enable them to 
gain money. From the facility of 
keeping miltretles by a fpecies of 

artner‘hip, it happens that the men 
in Sweden, efpecially in the capital, 
{eel no jealoufy ; they ‘ enjoy love,’ 


as Helvetius expreties ut, ‘ but do 


© not figh.’ 

« The Swedes, like the Englith, 
are taken up with their bufinefs in 
the day time, and fpend their even- 
ings at cards, or fometimes, though 
very rarely, in the company of the 
ladies. A Swedith petit maitre is an 
animal that holds a middle ftation 
between beings of that kind in Ger- 
many and thole in France. He is 
a tool, as in all countries. He fpends 
the whole day in changing his 
clothes ; wears large whitkers reach- 
ing down the length of his chin, 
and paints his face. If, added to 
thefe decorations, he can but fcrape 
a little on the fiddle, he is the darl- 
ing of all the ladies who play, in 
their fecble way, on the harpfichord. 
A tafte for mufic in Swedifh focie- 
ties is by no means the predominant 
patlion. It is as yet fo little torm- 
ed, and the judgment of the au- 
dience fo wavering and uncertain, 
that, after hearing any thing played, 
they will confider with themfelves 
what opinion it may be proper to 
give; and watch the countenance of 
any foreigner that may happen to 
be prefent, in order to regulate their 
fentiments, and decide concerning 
their own impreflions. Tafie is the 


, he 
* Balladiers are dancing girls in India, whofe favours are to be purchafed ra mary 
who are not on that account held as objects of fcorn or rej reach, becaule | 


their caite to be thus unfortunately circum ftanced. 


refult of a well con? 
informed mind, erro and ej 
of difpofition. Until Pe 
ladies thall change their eae 
— “a will always 
play more for the purpoieof furs 
by the eafe of ocr ena 
for that of giving delight OF the 
expretiion. I is impothble that 
fhould communicate to others 
they do not feel themfelves, How. 
ever, for their contolation it map 
be faid, that in France, Germany 
England, and in all countries, 
there are muficians of the fame ix 
ethcient clafs, 

if The want of mufic in the polite 
circles, or any thing approaching to 
that fcience, is not, | am forty wo 
fay, compenfated by the attrattions 
and charms of converiation. You 
feel the want of many things ia 
Sweden, which in fome other coun. 
tries conftitute a fund of focial plea 
fure and entertainment. There i, 
for inftance, nothing to be met with 
that refembles thofe friendly dinner, 
where a {mall number of feet 
friends meet, not for the purpole o 
indulging in epicurean extravagance, 
but from the fole motive of enjoring 
one another's company, The Swe 
ifh dinner parties are expentive a 
rangements of thew and formality 
It will often happen that, out ¢ 
forty or fifty people who apper® 
coniequence of an invitation tet 
with all poifible ceremony, and jx 
haps a week or a fortnight betore 
the appointed day, fcarcely three 
four know one another futficiently ' 
make the meeting agreeable, : 
foreigner may ftill fare worte, - 
have the misfortune of being leat: 
near a perton totally unacquainies 
with any language but his wn 
Before the company fit down to ci 
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a rt pay their ref pects toa 
sie table. laden with bread, butter, 
enecfe, pickle! falmon, and fiqueur, 
op beandy 3 and by the tafting of 
see previous to their repalt, en- 
to give an edge to their ap- 
petite, and tO tlimulate prc eageen 
perform. its office. ter this 
, the guetts a or 
about the dinner tabie, 
= every one ae ~ ane 
inds of bread, fiat anc 
er’ ert wy oo wee" 
bread. The frit fort o 
ane what the peatants a“ it is 
fy and dry: the fecond fort 1s 
ae ant: but the brown latt 
mentioned has a tweet tafte, being 
made with the water with which 
te vetlels * “4 a 
wathed, and is the nattieti thing 
le. All the dithes are at once 
satupan the table, but no one is 
glowed to atk tor what he likes beft, 
the dithes being handed round in 
ngular fuccetiion ; and an Englifh- 
maa has often occafion for all his 
patience to wait till the one is put 
motion on which he has fixed his 
choice. The Swedes are more know- 
img in this refpect, and, like the 
French, eat of every thing that comes 
teforethem ; and although the dit- 
ferent difhes do not feem to har- 
monize together, yet fuch is the 
bree of habit, iar the guefts ap- 
parently find no inconvenience from 
the molt oppofite mixtures. Ancho- 
ms, herrings, onions, eggs, paliry, 
en meet together on the. fame 
pate, and are twallowed promifcu- 
outly. The fweet is alluciated with 
"elour, muftard with fugar, con- 
‘echlonaries with falt meat or falt 
%a; in fhort, eatables are inter- 
mingled with a poetical licence, that 
“ts the precept of Horace at de- 


Sed non ut placidis coeant immitia. 


4a Italian is hot very much at a 
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lofs at thefe featts; but an Englith- 
man finds himfelt quite uncomfort- 
able and out of his element: he 
fees no wine drank either with the 
ladies or the gentlemen during din- 
ner; but mutt take it himfelf ina 
folitary manner : he is often obliged 
tu watt for hours before he can help 
himfelt to what he prefers to eat, 
and when the meat arrives, he ge- 
nerally thinks it not dreffed plain 
enough, but difagreeable from the 
quantity of {pices with which it is 
feafoned. Atler dinner the ladies 
do not leave him to his bottle; he 
is expected to adjourn immediately 
with them to the drawing-room, 
where the company, etter thankin 
the matter and miftreis of the houfe 
with a polite or rather ceremonious 
bow for their good cheer, are regaled 
with tea and coffee. I have not en- 
tered into a circumfiantial defcrip- 
tion of thele long dinners, but only 
given the general outline, that I 
might not inflict upon my readers 
that canui, which I conteis ] have 
mylelt fometimes experienced when 
I was among the number of the 
gue(ts. In the interval between 
dinner and tupper, which, however, 
from the many hours that are 
thought necetlary for the aéts of cate 
ing and drinking, 1s net long, there 
is no amufement whatever but play- 
ing at cards. If you cannot join in 
this rational recreation, you are 
abandoned to your tate, and may fit 
in {ome corner of the room, indulg- 
ing in meditation on whatever fub- 
ject you pleate, 

‘ T have already noticed the ex- 
treme patlion of the Swedes for 
cards ; an amufement too faicinating 
in all countries, but which in Sweden, 
eipecially among the higher orders, 
feems to ablorb every power and fa- 
culty of the foul. The following 
anecdote may ferve to iliuftrate it mm 
a firiking manner :— A nobleman of 
great rank having waited longer _ 

ufu 
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tual for hisdinner, and feeing that 
no preparation was made for it, went 
down to call his fervants ‘to an ae- 
count, and to examine into the rea- 
fon of the delay. He ‘found his 
_houfeholkd, in “imitation of — their 
‘ tuperiors, deeply engaged at cards, 
They exeufed themfelves to their 





matter by telling him that they. were 


now at the moit interefting point of 
the games and the butler, who had 
the greateit tiake, took the liberty 
of explaining the cafe to his excel- 
tency, who could not in confcience 
but approve his reafons. However, 
being unwilhing to wait for his din- 
mer till the game was decided, he 
fent the butler to lay the cloth, 
while he himielf fat down with the 
ether tervants, and managed the m- 
tereft of that individual m his ab- 
fence. 

“« The great formality. and re- 
ftraint that prevails throughout all 
the polite circles of Sweden, and 
which are not banifhed even by the 
tuperabundant luxury of a northern 
feaft, and the ‘jutlice which all. are 
inclined to do it, may without doubt 
be traced to the court of Stockholm, 
the moit tormal | believe in Kurope ; 
nay, | lad nearly taid the work: 
but there is undoubtedly fill more 
ot rigid etiquette at the court of 
Pekin. ‘The reafon why the court 
of Stockholm has happened, fhall f 
fay, to mtrench itfelt in fo many 
forms and ceremonies above all other 
eourts, | have not time to enquire; 
though the retearch might be curious, 
and perhaps capable’ of being illu- 
-firated im a fatisiactory manner, 
from the hitiory ot the Swedith go- 
vernment. ‘“Fhus much we can fay, 
that Guttavus Ill, Who hada very 
/exalted notion of royal dignity and 
pre-eminence, added greatly to the 
firictnefs Of etiquette, though it had 
already attained t» a very confidera- 
ble height. As I have given an ac- 
@ount ‘ot the dinner-parties in prtie 
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vate life, I thall attempt to thers, 
manners ot the court, and fedk 
the entertainments of the royal ‘ 
which will furnith the — 
tolerably adequate ideas Of the oe 
that may be obferved on other fimily 
occafions. A drawing-room toe. 
minates commonly in @ publie fyp. 
per for the royal family, who & 
alone at table, all the nobility any 
o‘ticers of the kingdom § 
‘round as-mere fpectators, Th 
‘ladies of the fenators, and others of 
equal rank, have the privilege gf 
being feated on tabourets, placed 
femicircles at a ditiance trom the 
table, in front of the king and 
queen, The houthold officers of 
ditlerent branches of the royal famih 
ftand behind the chair ef the per. 
fonage to whom they belong + the 
‘fenators at his majetty’s left hang, 
and. the ambaifadors, with othe 
foreigners of diftinction, at his nigh. 
The king fpeaks to every one x- 
cording to their rank, the degree o 
favour they pofleis with him, « 
other cireumftances. The dibs 
are ferved, and the plates prelentel 
to the royal family by an offer 
ealled gentleman of the court, The 
marfhal ftands direétly oppofite the 
king during the whole of the ente- 
-tainment, and’ the fteward of ne 
majefty’s houfhold a little to the 
right behind him, Though the pre 
fence of thefe officers be wholly uies 
lefs, it is thought necetlary to com 
plete the group. When the king 
has dined, he makes a figt tot 
queen, and to the rett of the fam’y, 
and all having anfwered wit a 
bow, he rifles from the table, takes a 
moft gracious leave, and withdraws 
to his own apartmeats, followed 
the officers of the cowrt. ie 
of the royal family do the lame, 
no one preiumes to retire a 
they have quitted the hear “of 
infiance of the exact formality 
the court of Sweden was exper 
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ce bifhop of Holftein, 
when he came to Stockholm on a 
iit to the royal family, to hypo 
te ig related. Before he could ap- 
in public, he was obliged fii it 
to wait 10 form upon the prime mi- 
sifter, prince Ulric Scheeffer, who 
wis to prefent him to the king as 
fon as he had received his majefty 's 
oners to that purpote. by this 
minifter the prince bifhop was, after 
fome previous circumftances, intro- 
duced to the court, and met with a 
tion as diftant antceremonious 
wif he had been fome forcign am- 
taffador. At the public fupper he 
mult have ftood with other diltin- 
shed fereigners among the {pec- 
tators, if a fudden and well-timed 
indifpofition had not furnifhed an 
acule for his abfence. The queen 
dowager, however, fet afide thefe 
troublefome niceties, which fettered 
the reft of the royal family, and 
treated the bifhop in the moft cordial 
manner, as the nephew of her late 
cnfort, and with thoie marks of 
eleem which were due to his per- 
fnal character. In order to give 
him what fhe confidered as his right, 
without infringing that of any one 
tle, the ordered the places at her 
table to be diltributed by fealed 
tickets, Every one that was in- 
vied drew fuch a ticket, and placed 
bimfelf at table according to the 
cumber written upon it; but the 
bad privately given dircétions that 
‘Ne number of the place between 
ber and the princefs thould be re- 
igved for her kiniman, and put 
ino the hat in which the tickets 
were collected, alter ail the others 
were drawn out, 
There is one advantage attend. 
ing the Swedith court: the drefs is 
hot half fo expentive as that re- 
quired at other courts of Europe. 
With iMree or four fuits of clothes 
JOA may appear at every drawing- 


bh the prin 


“ 


room for as many years. The co- 
Jour and form being once fixed, 
there is no admiffion of variatiop. 
The drefs of the ladies differs but 
little from the prefent fafhion of 
England, except that the fleeves of 
their gowns are cut in the Spanith 
manner. ‘The colour mult be always 
black, except on gala days, when 
it is white. The head-drefs, ribs 
bands, and the fmaller articles of the 
toilette, are left to the fancy of the 
fex. The drefs of the men is a 
compound of the Spanifh fafhion, 
and the national coftume, which is 
followed by the peafantry in the 
fouthern parts of Sweden. Their 
{malleclothes are cut in the common 
manner, as in Other countries, but 
made of the fame colour with the 
coat and cloak. ‘The coat fits clofe 
tothe body and is very fhort, but- 
toned quite down, and, befides this, 
fafienecd about the waitt with a fath. 
The cloak reaches below the knee 
and hangs lofely on the back, 
though it be commonly wide enough 

to wrap the body up in it, as in’ 

Spanifh cloak, ‘The ufual colour is 

black, “The cloak is lined with 

fearlet coloured filk, made of the 

fame ftuff with the fath and waitt- 

coat; and with the fame the feams 

of the coat are alfo covered, There 

is a particular ornament belonging 

to the coat upon the fhoulder, which 

confilis of narrow pieces of the 

fame tilk, fafiened upon the feam 

that joins the fleeve to the body of 

the coat. This addition makes the 

fhoulders look broader, and often 

improves the appearance. I hope | 

fhall not be blamed for introducing 

thefe remarks, as being only worthy 

the attention of taylors aad milliners: 

painters, and thofe who are curious 

in whatever relates to that charming 

art, are alfo intereited in them; for 

the drefs which I have been deicribe 

ing is the coliume adopted by the 

Flemith 
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Flemish school, and Yor this reason 
deserves to be mentioned. ‘The 
Swedish government has thought 
pfoper to fix the manner of dressing, 
which in other countries, under the 
influence of commercial specula- 
tion, national volatility, and the 
caprice of individuals, has experi- 
enced so many changes, that it has 
confounded variety itself, 1 will 
farther observe, before I quit this 
subject, that this mode of dress gives 
to the Swedish court an air of 
magnificence and grandeur, more 
striking than all the party-coloured 
glare that you incet with in other 
places ; in the same manner as the 
imagination derives more pleasure 
frou contemplating a miltary corps 
in the plainest uniform, than from 
the sight of an equal assemblage of 
men apparelled in richer clothes of 
ditferent hues and fashions. ‘Lhis 
court-dress, which may be con- 
sidered as the national uniform, was 
finally established by Gustavus III. 

« At the saine time that the most 
rigid observance of particular forms 
is exacted by the court of Stock- 
holm, within what we may call its 
own precincts, there is no country 
where the king and princes mix 
more familiarly with the people than 
in Sweden. This makes the con- 
trast the more striking; for it is a 
very different thing to be admitted 
to the private suppers given by the 
king and the other branches of the 
royal family, and to stand as a 
spectator at the public exhibition at 
court. The king gives suppers in a 
domestic and friendly way, twice, 
and sometimes three times, a week. 
On opera days these parties are at 
the royal apartinents in the opera- 
house: on other davs, at an elegant 
palace called Haga, or the Hague, 
not quite a Swedish mile distant 
from the north-gate of Stockholm, 
situated on the border of a lake in 
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the midst of a wood: o: 
favourite resid = ee 
fa esidence of his late my. 
jesty. It was in a small noes: 

In a corner of the Gardens of H,.. 


whe > king ie csi 
here the king is said to have 


forme 4 the plan of the revolutic 
in 172; asl hat peta 
96 . UMOUS, as being the 
bi:th-place of a great enterprie 
Foreigners who have beep itvied 
once to the king's private eu 
are, for the most part, hone, 
with a general invitation, The kin: 
usually scaty hunself between ™. 
ladics, at a corner of the uble. i 
Hag? no swords are wort, thou 
the gentlemen are otherwise dresed 
in their court uniform, which by 
been mentioned before. Ip summer 
when the king resided for some 
time at Haga, strangers were dy 
occasionally asked to dinner; and 
it was understood that they were ts 
pass the day, and not to leave the 
royal company tll after supper. Is 
order to be invited to the king's 
table. a Swedish gentleman must # 
least have the rank of lieutenant. 
colonel. Younger officers are som. 
times admitted, but this is a mot 
of very particular favour. Atthoe 
private suppers no formality is 0 
served even towards the royal 
family. The queen and the princesses 
used to take their places about the 
middle of the table, without ar 
certain rule of distinction. The 
two princesses give, each of thes, 
a supper once a week, to which 
strangers once admitted have, a & 
his majesty’s, a general — 
The pages who wait at table, at # 
these entertainments. cand who, 4 
a badge of their office, ~ 
napkin under their arm, are ow 
of the army: these only ale 
al family. ‘Lhe set 
upon the royal famuy: fa 
ants who wait on the rest af ~ 
company are persons ot low & 
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eon nor rank of gentlemen. Gus- 
eves JL. was wont to display a 
portion of hilarity, con- 
nviality, wit and humour, at his 
wate enertainments. He made 
#apoint to observe, notice, _— 
ar somethin: ppropriate tO, Every 
ene present. Ihe duke of Suder- 
mania too was very atte..tive to the 
¢s: but the present king, though 
fite and gracious, is more re- 
served in his manners 3 and on the 
hole the court has exchanged tts 
quiety, magnihcence, and ph aSUIC, 
for an air of retirement and in- 
spidity. 

“The intercourse between the 
curt and the interior assemblies 
snd circles exhibits a singular 
mixture of feudal submission and 
veneration for the civil and maitary 
dief, and a respect tor the personal 
fights of all classes and individuals 
in the nation: for although acone- 
sderable share of modern sersiliiy 
bas been introduced, yet there still 
mmain evident traces of that spirit 
dfreedom and independence which 
dstinguished the ancient inhabit- 
atsofthe North. ‘These venerable 
rics are Hot quite annihilated, by 
te extension ¢ f Asiatic despi tisin, 
win Russia and China. <A hardy 
toldvess of character, created by 
we nature of the country they in- 
habit, gives to every individual a 
ease of his own respectability and 
wmequence, which is collectively 
ft and assumed by whole bodics 
mcommunities. The great poet, 
Ruolar, and philosopher, Milton, 
emewhere observes, that the Eng- 
wbare free, not by virtue of their 
¥ntten laws or conventions, but 

they are by mature a free 

_— Laws, when they are not 
maintained and invigorated by the 
“ing principle of liberty and a 
enie of justice, soon degenerate 
89 dead letter: and, on the other 
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hand, where that spirit is strong 
and active, laws and customs are 
changed, qualified, and meliorated 
in favour of humanity. The most 
brilliant assembly in Stockholm, 
next to the court i full gala, is that 
beld once a fortnight in the uppers 
hall of the Exchange. It begins at 
six o'clock in the evening, and cone 
tinues till ten or eleven: here you 
see Collected all the rank, fashion, 
and beauty, that the capital can boast 
of. As soon as there is a suflicient 
ni uit er ot people assem led for 
country-dances the ste begins. 
Vh - h: i) is » Cigds enough iO hold 
nine or wen duterent dancing parties. 
l here Te als Ytwo rooms for card- 
tables. About ereht o'clock the 
royal family commoualy make their 
appearance, but without oceasioning 
any iterruption in the entertain- 
went. ‘The queen, with her at- 
tendants, is seated in one of the 
The king, princes of the 
blood, and princesses, walk about 
the room and converse with the 
company. The king generaily no- 
tices and speaks to almost every 
person ia the same manner as ia 
the drawing-room, He does net 
even pass over those that have not 
been presented at court, of which 
description are many distinguished 
familics among the gentry, clergy, 
and the mercantile class, and shews 
thein yreat aflability ; for though 
they are not of uoble birth, yet their 
education and respectability in so- 
ciety is deeined a sutticient title to 
these uitrks of attention, They 
bring their wives and daughters to 
these assemblies, and never expe- 
rience, as they might perhaps in 
other countries, the mortification of 
seeing them humbled or neglected. 
The Exchange assembly wag at first 
open to all company of respectable 
appearance, without any other con 
dition than that of paying for theif 
entrance ; 
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entrance ; but an incident happened 
which occasioned a partial alteration 
in this respect. This occurrence, 
as it serves to illustrate our present 
subject, and sets that mixture of 
courtly formality and royal conde- 
ascension, of which we have been 
speaking, in a strong light, may 
perhaps not be thought unworthy 
of being mentioned in this place. 
In the reign of the late king, the 
countess of Kaggyneck, wife of the 
Austrian ambassador at Stockholin, 
being entitled by her birth to be 
aluted on the cheek by the empress 
of Germany and the princesses of 
the Imperial family, would not sub- 
mit to any other ceremonial at the 
court of Stockholm. Instead of 
this, to kiss the hand of the queen 
and princesses of Sweden she held 
beneath her dignity: for this reason, 
till these important points should 
be adjusted, her presentation at 
court was deterred. But the count- 
ess, who was young and sprightly, 
thought that she might at least 
enjoy the amusement of the as- 
acmbly, especially at atime when it 
was expected to be very much 
crowded, every one being desirous 
of seeing the queen, who had but 
lately come abroad after the birth of 
the prince royal. She was intro- 
duced to the assembly by her hus- 
band. ‘That she might have a better 
view of the room, she was placed in 
one of the balconies; and whether 
from chance or design very near 
the one usually occupied by the 
queen. ‘The king had no sooner 
entered the room, than he was 
struck with the sight of the countess 
ef Kaggyneck ; and considered her 
appearance, and the place she had 
chosen, as a sort of detiance to the 
rules of the court. He therefore 
commanded Mr. Plommenvelt, who 
was master of the ceremonies, to 
tell count Kaggyneck that it was 
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not proper for his lady, in the 
sa circumstances, to be in the 
ge with the royal family. 
: rE Menvelt, willing to sofes 
the order as much as possible 

up to the count and told ha 
confidence, and as of his s 
accord, that it was not mr 
persons of such a rank to 
with the royal family before ther 
had been duly presented, and the 
therefore he took the liberty of 
advising him to consider the 
pricty of withdrawing, that ty 
might not run the risk of gp 
offence to the king. But the Count, 
perhaps from some private pi 
against Plomnienvelt, answered hig 
in a very peremptory and 5 
manner, that he was not willing to 
receive advice from him ; and thy 
sent him back to the king. The 
master of the ceremonies havior 
failed in his well-meant intentions, 
now asked his majesty, whether it 
was his pleasure that the countes 
should leave the room! Being die 
swered in the affirmative, be in 
formed the count in plain terms of 
the king’s orders, which were is- 
stantly obeyed. The ambasiade 
reported the whole affair to bs 
court, and the Consequence Way, 
that for several years the emperr 
had no representative at Stockhelm 
This mighty difference betwees 
their Imperial and Swedish mayestes 
was afterwards accommodated whea 
Gustavus travelled in Italy. The 
emperor Joseph at Milan paid bin 
a visit early in the morning, wd 
waited in the autichamber till de 
king was risen. The first words of 
Joseph, who had really 2 great deal 
of wit, though little wisdom, * 
well as a natural sprightliness 
frankness of disposition, We 
« Well, you see how Jicdle I 

on ceremony.” After this dispose 
with the count aud =p 
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eck, the king of Sweden gave 
that, as the aflembly at the 
age was frequented by the 
family, people above a certain 
ank fhould not appear there with- 
got having been previouily prefented 
at court. 
« Though Stockholm be at pre- 
fat on the whole not one of the leatt 
five towns in Europe, yet public 
etertainments are very cheap. The 
frft places at the play-houtes are to 
be had for half-a-crown. Admi:ffion 
to the grand aflembly at the Ex- 
change is at the fame price, include 
ing tea and coffee, and other ree 
frefhments. The entrance to the 
era cofts about three fhillings and 
Files. But the moft agreeable 
place for ftrangers to refort to, is the 
dub called the Soctety, which has 
ben before mentioned, Jt is open 
a all times, and is the beft regulated 
eallthe clubs I ever knew. The 
boufe is magnificent, and furnifhed 
with great tafte; neatnefs, elegance, 
and good order, reign throughout the 
whole. At half after two o'clock 
you find an excellent dinner on the 
able; of which, however, none can 
partake except members of the club, 
and perfons introduced by members, 
that you always meet with good 
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company. Mr. Martin, -a French- 


‘many who keeps the houfe, has ale 


ways the bett cooks in his fervice. 
There are few private famjlies in 
Stockholm where you can dine bet- 
ter than you do at this club for half- 
a-crown: the wine ts not includedira 
this charge. ‘The houle contains a 
biliard-table, a great ball-room, a 
parlour where people meet for the 
purpofe of euonveriation, a reading 
room, where you have journals and 
newipapers of all countries and in 
all languages, a card-room, and a 
dining-room: all thefe apartments 
comniunicate with and form a {uit 
that extends over the whole front of 
the building. When the doors are 
open you overlook the whole at one 
view, which has a pleafing ciject. In 
this fociety all the peopleot Stockholm 
are mixed ; both the nobility, gentry, 
and men of bufinefs. Merchants 
are found at the fame card and din- 
ner-table with officers of the army 
and country gentlemen ; and there 
prevails, upon the whole, a pretty 
tolerable air of equality. Many who 
are houfe-keepers occafionally come 
to the fociety for the fake of the 
company and the dinner, which are 
always excellent. 
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[From the fame Work.] 


Wi quitted Abo the 20th of 
March to continue our 


travels towards the North. In 
Meer to be free for the future from 
Ge trouble of ch inging our baggage 
€ every flage, we had provided ours 
bve5 with {l ives of our own, We 
em at Abo, and they 
¢ fame defeription as thole 


* ; ‘eer 
A the pealantry made ule of. 
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aiod tl 
Bere of 1} 


The winter had been extremely 
fevere, but there had not’ fallen a 
great quantity of {now in compar- 


ifon of former years. A’ March fan,, 


and fome days ot thaw, had made it 
difappear entirely in many places, 
The fledge was often flopt, and the 
oor horfe made repeated efforts, 


without effect, to drag it over the 


naked and fandy feil, which fuhk 
wider 
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under his feet with a fort of dif- 
agreeable crackling noife. We 
were every moment obliged to leave 
the fledge, and walk en foot till we 
came to ground covered with fnow, 
or to a frozen lake or river, This 
mode of travelling at laft became 
extremely tirefome ; but having no 
@iternative, we endeavoured to fub- 
mit to it cheerfully. In any places 
the fnow had been melted on the 
middle of the road, but ftill remain- 
ed on the fides and at the edge of 
the ditches. In thofe fituations not 
unfrequently the love of eafe induced 
us to try the expedient of rifking 
the fledge on the edge of the ditch, 
which confiantly gave way, and our 
indolence availed us nothing. ‘The 
horie was unable to keep in the 
precife line, and, conttantly drawing 
to one fide or to the other, we were 
every now and then overturned in 
the ditch, and plunged over the ears 
in the fnow. 

This fpecies of fledge, being ex- 
tremely narrow, is very eafily over- 
turned ; but as it is at the fame 
time very low, the tall is accompa- 
nied with no manner of danger, and 
when the road is in a proper ftate it 
goes very fteadily and fatcly; but 
when the fun has begun to melt the 
fnow, and this partial thaw, as often 
happens, is fucceedcd by a freth 
attack of the trott, then there is 
formed on the declivities of the road 
a polifhed mirror of ice, which oc- 
cafions much trouble and difficulty 
to the traveller, ‘Lhe tledge in de- 
scending never keeps in a direct line, 
but is hitched out of its proper direc- 
tion by the fmalleit accident: when 
turned fideways, it {lips ail at once 
out of the road, and is overturned 
either into the ditch or agaiit a tree, 
and fom .times twilts the horfe, and 
throws him down along with it. 


We were otten obliged to get out of 


the fldge, but our boots being too 
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flippery to fupport us on an j 

plane of {mooth ice, we ta 
to the neceflity of fitting down, and 
of fliding gently to the bottom of the 


defcent. 

, In the whole way from Abo tp 
y ervenkyle the traveller finds noth’ 
lufficiently Interefting to ment : 
place In his journal. ‘The covunty i 
in a great meafure flat, and it is neg 
till he ts about a mile from Yerven. 
kyle that it begins to become fome 
what mountainous, without howeve 
prefenting him with any remarkable 
profpect. 

The houfes of the peafants are 
well built, and the firanger fin 
every where lodging and beds; and 
he may be tolerably accommodated, 
if he have the precaution to cary 
fome conveniences along with bin. 
You are received with great holpits. 
lity ; the peafant furnifhes you with 
whatever he has got to eat, thougd 
in general he can only offer you 
ireth and curdled milk, falt herring, 
and perhaps, as before mentioned, 3 
little falt meat, In compariton with 
thofe who travel among them the 
are poor, but in relation tothemlelns 
they are rich ; fince they are fupphed 
with every thing that conttitutes, 1 
their opinion, good living. If they 
have more money than they hae 
immediate ule for, they lay it up 
fome unforefven emergency, oF 
vert it into a vafe, or fome othe 
domeftic utenfil. You mutt not & 
furprifed in Finland, if in a imal 
wooden houfe, where you can gt 
nothing but herrings and milk, they 
fhould bring you water in a flvet 
vetlel of the value of fifty or ixtym 
dollars. The women are warm 
clad ; above their clothes they Wet 
a linen fhift, which gives them te 
air uf being ina fort of — “ 
produces an oda though aut 5 
able fancy. ‘The infide of t 


is always warm, and indeed toe 
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f for one who comes out of the ex- 
ternal air, and is not accufiomed to 
shat temperature. rhe peatants 
remain in the houfe conttantly in 
geet thirt fleeves, without a coat, 
snl with but a tingle wailtcoat 5 they 
frequently go abroad in the fame 
dels, without dread either of rheu- 
matifm or fever. We thall fee the 
rafon of this when we come to 
fpeak of their baths. The Finlanders 
who accompany travellers behmd 
their fledges are generally dreflcd in 
a kind of fhort coat made of a calf’s 
din, or ina woollen thirt, fattened 
nwnd the middie with a girdle. 
Toey pull over their boots coarle 
woollen fiockings, which have the 
double advantage of Keeping them 
warm and preventing them from 
Sipping on the ee, 

“ The interior of the peafant’s 
houfe pretents a picture of confider- 
gle intereft. The women are oc- 
mpied in teafing or {pinning wool 
for their clothing, the men in cuiting 
hggts, making nets, and mending 
wconftrn ting their fledges, 

“Wemetat Mamola with a blind 
man, havieyg his fiddle under his 
am, furrounded by a crowd of boys 
mgs There was fomething 
wettable in his appearance ; his 
tehead was bald, a long beard de- 
fended from his chin, white as fnow, 
and covered his breaft. He had the 
lok of thofe bards who are deferibed 
weh fo much enthufiafm in the 
bilory of th. North, not one of 
whom probably was equal to this 
por man in feleace or intelligence. 
Msaudience were not cvathered rouad 
bm for nothine - 


he fang verles, and 
teheted to th 


em tales and anecdotes ; 
m: our prefence broke in upon the 
Setce and tran yillity of the atlem- 
by; every body withdrew ; children 
te children in all countries. The 
ight of ftrangers was fuch a novelty, 


a the bard, they beyan 


to mock at our figure, and to laugh 
in our faces, while the poor mendi- 
cant finifhed by atking us, in bad 
Swedith, fome halfpence or tkillings 
in charity, 

‘« Night was approaching, and 
we were extremely fatigued with our 
amphibious mode of travelling, half 
on foot and half in the tledge, In 
this emergency I had a ftrong proof 
of the utility of an invention which 
I was thewn in the model repofitory 
at Stockholm ; it was a fledge, with 
four wheels fulpended trom its fides, 
which by means of a {pring could be 
placed under the ledge, and raife it 
from the ground; and thus in a 
moment convert the {ledge into a 
fpecies of whee! carriage. 

*« On the 30th of March, towards 
midnight, we were {till upon the 
road, iuffering from a cold of 13 
degrees of Celfius, when an aurora 
borealis prefented us with a magni 
ficent fpectacle, which ferved to ree 
lieve the irkfome monotony of our 
journey. ‘The heavens began ta ape 
pear illuminated in the quarter of 
the north; prefontly it atlumed a 
bright ruby colour, fuch as we have 
on a fine evening in Italy with the 
ietting fun, when, as Virgil fays, and 
as experience has often proved, a 
lively red as the fun goes down proge 
notticates fine weather for to-morrow. 
This phenomenon had juft fixed our 
attention, when behold a luminous 
arch rofe over the pole. This was 
accompanied by various other light 
and fleeting arches, which fhifted 
from place to place every inttant ; 
they were bounded here and there 
by vivid flames and torches, which 
ifued in rapid fucceflion from the 
fkies, communicating fire to the 
clouds in their vicinity, tinging their 
gilded edges, and exhibiting a pi¢ture 

highly interefting to us, unaccuftome 
ed as we were to fuch appearances, 

« At length we had the good 
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[66] Account of Fixrann 
fortune to reach Yervenkyle, a fmall 
diftrict which belongs to the univer- 
fity of Abo, and which is let toa 
very obliging peafant. ‘This man 
gave us a bed-chamber, accommo- 
dated us as well as he could, and 
contrived, by his great hofyitality, to 
‘render three days’ nece lary repole 
very agreeable. Some detail on this 
fimple and retired manfion, fianding 
at a {mall diftance from a beautitul 
cafcade (a fituation which athorded 
us much intereliing amulement, 
both as painters and tportuimen), wall 
not be difagreeable to my 
readers, who may be defirous to 
know rather minutely the particulars 
of this part of Finland, 

Yervenk, le is a frnall village 
confit: ng of three. or four famili S, 
and fituated upon alake, During 
the winter feafon people do not pals 
through this place on their way to 
Waia. Our motive in coming here 
was to enjoy a little reit, as well as 

have a view of a tine caicade of 
very confiderable magnitude, which 
is at the diflance of a quarter of a 
league from the village. We had 
been extremely anxious to ive a ca- 
taract in winier, and that of Yer- 
venkvle did not dilappoiit our ex- 


curious 


pectations. 
‘© It is formed by tho river Kyro, 
which, iluin: 4 irom a lal ce O ine 


fame name prec Ipitales itfebl Poa 
fome fteep and rugged rocks, and 
falls, fo far as I could pues, from a 
height of about feveaty yards. ‘Lhe 
water, dafhing from rock, 
boils and foams till it reaches the 
bottom, where it Dp S a more 
tranquil courfe, and after making a 
large circ nit lofes itielf again between 
mountainous banks, w hich are co- 
vered with fir-trees. “Phat we might 
have a more commanding view of 
the picture, took our {tation on 
a high ground, from which we bad 
a distant profpect of a large tract of 


rock to 


we 
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country of a varied furface, ani 
moit wholly covered with Woods 
firs, the pleat ing verdure of wa 
Yang additional luftre from ye 
Olar Tays, forme ‘d an 
traft with the fhow Ne 
hanging trom the Marg OvEF thy 
cane le. 
The fal! prefinted us With on 
of one appearances which we ds 
fired much to ‘fee, as being peculiar 
to the re gions of t! e North wa 
which are never to be met wid 
Italy, 4 he water, throwing | 


amidit enormous matles of ce wid 
” Ser! ] , oe 
mere a 7 toere have ine oped. 4 


Vy . b] 

(IS, Tringed With cores 
vote fae; nm . ) kk ald i 

( )-ia WIALIOCNS, and the CcoiG ee 


QMO LO freeze ite 


acitated waves and vapours in the 
air, had formed gradually te 
bride > OF kee acrots the cafcade ¢ 
fuch folidi od fives oth, that me 
patled over them in verte fecuntr, 


ihe waves, raging and foaming te. 
low with a vait noile, wereins fame 
of fuch violent motion as to fp 
water now and then on the tpe 
he bridge ; a circumflance whxt 
rendered its furface fo exceedngt 
Lipper) , that the peafants wo 
obliged to ] ais it creeping*om the 
ha has and knee %. 

We repeatedly vifited this pe 
turcfuue catcade, and took fevers 
drawings of it in different points 
view. We alw ays performed i 
walk with euns m our hands, 
cafe we fhould fall in with a a, 
a tox, or a wolf, whole numens 
tracks we met with in the woe 
We fought them a whole day ine 
heart of the toreft with a hope 
not without fome little fear, olbe 
ing theie feroctous ant 
were continually and yrs 
di fappointed. We di ysl 
where marks of theit ravage, © 
as the remains of ani Te 


but never got fight of esther. 
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le cause of our being disap- 

inted in not finding game arose 
rom the necessity we were under 
wy warch without a dog. Not One 
was to be found | n the villag ve nor 


ig the whole neiy lbourhood of Yer 


way which cording to the 

of our Jandla: we was owing 
* “rr wolves setting upon them at 
the very ak ors, ona even in the 
houses themselves, of the inhabit- 
mts Being unable therefore to 
fod 1 either hare, fox, or wolf, we 
sere forced to take up with smaller 
game, and (i) = wurselves | vy kill - 
wr those litte birds which in the 
North Deere de during winter near 
de cataract, and which I never saw 
niuly. This species is named by 
Linnwus furdus cinctKs. 

* Some peasants, who dwelt at a 
mil on the contrarv side of the 
or ize, ma le themselves e stremely 
mery at our folly in spending 
powder and lead on birds whith ia 
tir minds were of little or no va- 
lee. But as they remarked our se- 
fous air and seeming disappoint- 
meat at missing them, toey began 
Wimagine that they might oblige 
w by killing some on their side, 
Md bringing them tous. Presently 
we stwone of them fetch out his 
gua, and, alter firing his shot, creep 
wer the bri ive tO present us with 
we of those birds. JI thanked him, 
but observing that the bird wanted 
te head, I made him understand 
uot this Circumstance rendered. it 


RM desirable to me, and dat | 


4 
wehed to have it entirc. 1 exa- 
Ged bis gun, which J found had 


@ 00 rifle-barrel, but of a very 
LA . . ’ ; 
Mau Dore, and that it was with a 


rea! ! “7 1 ’ ,* 
whe had kilied the bird. It ' 
Yred himthe mail shot, andmad 


is to him: that hy should charge 
™ piece with this. The honest 
Faint was not a little astonished 


& the cic P —- , 
He sight of my simall lead, which 
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probably he had never seen before. 
He declined my offer, and loaded as 
usual with ball, but intimated to me 
that he would bring me another bird 
with its head. My friend-departed, 
fired his piece, and bronght me a 
bird of the same Species, W hich, 
that he, micht have it as entire as 
possible, he had but shightiy grazed 
under the throat. ] was much sure 
prised at the precision of his aim, 
but was atterwards assured that all 
the peasants shoot with those ritle- 

guns, and that they hardly ever miss 
their mark ; that they send quanti- 
ties of water quails and other birds 
killed in this manner to Stockholm; 


and that they prefer this kind of 


fowling piece to anv other on ac- 
count of its narrow bore, which is 
tound to carry toa considerable di- 
stance, and to require but a very 
sinadl charee. 
‘“* Betore tak ing leave of Yerven- 

kyle, we wishe d to be made ac- 
quainted with the economy of our 


, © , } " -ae y , , , : J 
hos hy ali ito ask him SOLLIC quc Ssuions 


respt ect! lige the expences ot his fa- 
mily, and the price of provisions in 


tits part of Finland. Wood costs 


but the trouble of cutting it down 
and trai sportin it ‘the w IOs ot 
¢day-labourers are high, being trom 
twelve to That j S| lines, (pur 


honest peasant had the appear 


ance of being very much at his Cuse, 
\\ h 1! pl USL it into see a ha iPPY 
’ »)} yy 7° , | il.» 7h | . } 
pedisantry . Lie Qa SiN COW which 
’ " ,. * 
had produe «lhimias meny celves,and 
enht TOA, Lhe pall twiesoil the 
Shae OES EE a ay pa 
oirch tree, whicn the goats iced on 
in winter, give a delicious odour to 
the place in which they are kept. 
_ -3 : ~ - 1 
hie had ‘ 3UCS Ci rit i Tereere., and 


cv . , . 
three horses Phe cows attord him 


ap. il of milk each dav. A cow 1s 
sold tor five or six rix-dollars, a calf 


1 rocbuck 
only costs sixteen skillings. Wheat 
does not thrive here, rye is five and 


£2 a half 


for two, a goat for one; 
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a half rix-dollars the barrel. We 
asked him if he had ever eaten 
bread made of the bark of a tree, or 
if he had ever been obliged to teed 
his cows with their own dung, 
mixed and seasoned with a little 
salt, meal, and straw; but he had 
been fortunate enough not to have 
experienced any of these hardships. 
The Darlicarlians, however, have 
been reduced to such extremities on 
different occasions. 

** The farmstead of this good and 
happy man consisted of the house, 
which he himself occupied with his 
family. ‘To the right of this there 
was a smal] building, expressly al- 
lotted to strangers, in which we 
lodged: to the left were places for 
cattle. 

“ The siinple accommodation, 
ease, andcontentment, ot this hospi- 
table Finlander, forms a striking 
contrast to the excessive luxury of 
the great in Europe. It seems im- 
possible to behold the agricultural 
state of life without feeling attach- 
ment to it; and though J] am not 
insensible to the pleasures and bless- 
ings which luxurious ages produce, 
vet wien fan iety 
wive rise to such feveri-h and per- 
nicious desives, 25 induce great 
landed proprietors to tiy from the 
country to overeroyv it cities, and 
forteit theiriniluence, independence, 
and estates, ior we rthless paceantry 


referents i 


' - —T . ) i ‘ 
and frivolous buubles: and Valen, bv 
. ‘ , , , ‘ . , 
follv less excuseble than Msau’'s, 


they involve iu their ruin thousands 
of industrious members of society ; 
we unasoidably overlook many cares 
and anxieties which myst attend 
this artless «cne of hife, and forget 
the exquisite enjoymentsof polished 
societies. 

«© On Jeaving the villaee of Yer- 
venkyle, We Carne Upon a W ood or 
forest, famous in }miland tor its 


sige, and paruicularly its vast length, 
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which 18 about eighty English miley 
We had to traverse it in its full ex 
tent, and I was inclined to 
myself to sleep the whole Way, 
order to elude the irksomeness of 
road that promised so little Vatiety, 
and that 1 might make a Proper we 
of the sullen gloom caused bw the 
thickness of the trees, Besides, | 
was confident that neither robbert 
nor beasts of prey would int 
my repose ; the first being unknow, 
in the country, and the secondram. 
ly so pressed with hunger as tobe 
come bold enough to set upon tt 
vellers. The only wild beasts to be 
dreaded in this wood are the walres, 
Which even when starving will ne 
venture to attack a man, thos 
they may not spare his horse, Bat 
it sometimes happens that the 
wolves, in the anguish of fain, 
flock together, lose their usual % 
midity, and, from the confidence d 
association, become so intrepid at 
set upon the horses yoked to sledge 
In such an attack it is extremeh 
dangerous to be overturned and et 
upon the road by the horse; hem 
turally takes fright, and sometins 
makes his escape ; then the wolves, 
perceiving the traveller detencees 
upon the ground, fall upon ami & 
your him. ‘These accidents, how 
ever, are not at all to be apprebent 
ed by a numerous party like ot, 
as the wolves keep at a distance, 
and fiv at the noise of sledges 
the Voices ot several people. We 
saw abundance of their trecks er? 
where on our route, but we did pa 
perceive a single wolf, nor any 
yerious animal except foxes, whi 
used to look us steadily inthe face 
a moment, while we al 
selves by whistling after them. 
“ ‘The dreary stlence and obac® 
rity of a thick wood, whos 
forming a vaulted roof, cut 
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gd admit only faint and dubious 
nays of light, is always an imposing 

to the imagin: ation; the aw- 
fal impression the mind experiences 
under this majestic _— this dis- 
mal solitude, this desertion of na- 
we, isnot to be described. The 

ature of the air is much 
abe in the interior of this wood 
than the external atmosphere ; a dif- 
ference which is extremely percep- 
tible to one who, like us, enters the 
wood after traversing a lake or open 

The only noise the traveller 
hears in this forest is the bursting of 
the bark of the trees, from the ettect 
of the frost, which produces a loud 
bat dul! sound. 

« This journey was by no means 
@ uninteresting as I had expected 
itwould be. Partial fires, confla- 
gations and tempests, had commit- 
td frightful ravages in the bosoin 
of this forest, which presented us 
bere and there with exhibitions 
highly surprising and impressive. 
Every body has heard of the confla- 
erations so freque ntin Sweden, and 
i the countries of the North in ge- 
wetal. Entire mountains and tracts 
of several miles covered with woods, 
ae liable to be devoured by tlames. 
Much has been said and written in 
oder to explain the origin of those 
fires. Some have attributed them 
tothe rays of the sun, which conti- 
Due 80 lony ubove the horizon: but 
ths j is fabulo us, and unworthy of se- 
POW attention, 
de sun never produced such an 
eect, and the less so in Sweden 
wd Finland, where the heat of the 
ur mys never rises above fifty or 
axty degrees of Celsius, which is far 

the power lecessary to pro- 
duce a conflagration. It has been 


hoontestib ly proved by a series of 


ations, that between the great- 
@ summers heat and the severest 


The presence of 
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winter's cold known, there is only 
one thirty-second of difference. 

* ‘There are two special causes of 
those conflagrations. The first is 
simple and accidental, and arises 
from the carelessness of the pea- 
sants, who travel smoaking their 
pipes through this wood, where a 
spark falling upon withered leaves 
or plants, with the assistance of a 
little wind, cannot fail to excite 
fire and even flame. ‘This is not 
all; the peasants frequently make a 
firé in the wood, either to warm 
themselves or to cook their victuals, 
and are often too negligent to extin- 
guish it entirely. ‘Lhe second cause 
we may trace to the political consti- 
tution and laws of the country: ge- 
nerally speaking, it is in the crown 
forests that those conflagrations take 
place. In many districts the pea- 
sants obtain their wood from the 
king's forests,sand pay tor it a cer- 
tain tax. ‘Lhere are precise limits 
within which they are permitted to 
cut, and they are liable to be pu- 
nished with a fine, if they are tound 
to proces ed in their operauons be- 
yond the fixed boundaries: but if a 
fire happens to break out in any 
part of a forest belonging to the 
crown, the peasantry of that district 
have a right to cut down and carry 
home suchtrees as have been injured 
by the burning. ‘Thus the peasants 
who are in want of wood, and have 
too small a share in the forest for 
the supply of their demands, are 
prompted from an interested motive 
to set fire to it in the’ own neigh- 
bourhood, be} ny ¢ ‘mtitled to appro- 
priate whatever trees have been 
touched by the flames, which are 
generally in such abundance as to 
stock a housekeeper with wood for 
four or perhaps six years, according 
to the magnitude of the ravages 
which the forest has suffered. It 

hé would 
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[70] Account of Fintanp 
would appear that the government, 

if it were aware of the circumstance, 

might effectually check these un- 

unlawful acts: not so effectually by 

inflicting heavy punishments, as by 

ordering that the peasants should 

pay the same sum for the use of the 

wood that might be gathered, in- 

jured by conflagration, as for that in 

a sound state; and that till the for- 

mer was used they should not be 

allowed to cut any wood in the fo- 

vest. There may, however, be dif- 

ficulties in executing such mea- 

sures, Which a stranger is not ac- 

quainted with; and hence we will 
not blame the gdvernment for what 
may not perhaps be in its power to 
remedy. 

«I saw in this forest the dis- 
astrous wreck of one of those confla- 
grations, which had devoured the 
wood through an extent of six or 
seven miles, and which exhibited a 
most dismal spectacle. You not 
only saw trunks and large remains 
of trees lying in contusion on the 
ground, and reduced to the state of 
charcoal, but also trees standing 
upright, which, thou Wh they had 
escaped cestri ron, had yel heen 
miserably scorched: others, black 
and bending down to one side, 
whilst in the midst of the ruins of 
trunk and branches appeared a group 
of young trees, Tising to replace the 
former generation, and, full of yi- 
cour and vegetable life, seemed to 
be deriving their nourishment from 
the ashes ot their parents. 

‘¢ The devastations occasioned by 
storms in the midst of those forests 
is still more impressive, and presents 
a picture still more diversified and 
mujesti¢. it seems wholly incon- 
ceivable in what inanner the wind 
pierces through the thick assem- 
blage of those woods, carrying ruin 
and desolation into particular dis- 
tricts, where there is neither open- 
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ing nor scope for its ray 
Sibly it descends pe 
from heaven in the pa 
nado, or Whirlwind, whose violence 
nothing can Oppose, and which 
triumphs oy er all resistance, Trees 
oe aie see 

aj I pines, Which 
would have brayed on the ocean 
temipests more furious, are bent lik 
a bow, and touch the earth With 
their humbled tops. Such as might 
be thought capable of making the 
stoutest resistance are the Most 
rt ughly treated ; and those bum. 
canes, like the thunder of 
which strikes only the loftiest & 
jects, passing over the young, and 
sparing them, because they are mare 
pliant and flexible, seem to mak 
the strongest “and most robust trees 
of the torest, which are in condition 
to meet them witha proud Oppos 
tion, as alone worthy of their rage. 
Let the reader faney to himself three 
or four miles of forest, where he is 
continually in the presence of thi 
disastrous spectacle ; let him repre 
sent to his imagination the view of3 
thick wood, where he can scarcelyse 
one upright tree ; where all of them, 
being thus forcibly inclined, ae 
either propped by one another, @ 
broken in the middle of the trunk, 
or torn from their roots and pr 
strated on the ground: every wher 
truuk Ss branches, and the ruins of 
the forest, iterrupting his view @ 
the road, and exhibiting a singuax 
pi ture ot contusit De and ruin., 

«© There is a great road throngs 
the midst of this forest, which ma 
be tolerably suited for ravelling @ 
summer; but the peasants dv me 
always continue upon it during 
winter season ; for then they Da % 
difticulty in traversing a lake at 
river, and are not obliged om 
r3 which the great live a 
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youd accidental interruptions : they 
eastantly study to prox eed as much 
5 ble in a straight line ; aad 
out they may not lose themselves 
in those dark and melancholy woods, 
te first who lights upon the most 
qavenient way marks all the trees 
with an axe (25 is done in America), 
igorder to point out the route to 
ech as may come after him. ‘Those 
mads, however, are full of stones, 
ghich render travelling extremely 
unpleasant. Our bones werg se- 
rerely bruised by the ciernal jostog 
dthe sledge. Atter the embardss- 
ments ot this forest, we rect ived 
sme compensation tor our show and 
tedious progress, by the agree ible 
gnwtion we experienced in crossing 
alike, where we seemed to fly with 
a! the velocity our horses were ca- 
mbleof, and without being i the 
kat shaken. We courageously 
baved the danger oi destruction 
with which the cracking of the ice 
semed to threaten us, am’ disre- 
garded the rents which raa in all di- 
metions under our feet. We cer- 
tainly should ne. have encountcred 
the perils we wore exposed to lm 
crossing this river, bad we not f i 
tavelling by lau 


more fauguy mid di agreeab e, 
both on account oj ‘had siate of 
the surface for our inode of travel 
ling, and the incouven ¢ © OF tae 


Kooes, Which sometimes made us 
wart from the sledee, before 
were aware of the obstacie that lay 
mOUr way. 

" itwas principally between ‘I uo- 
bola and Gumsila that we tound 
tavelling on the river harassing 
ta dangerous; and we should pro- 
bly have per.shed but for the as- 
‘ance of two peasants, who un- 
took to serve us as guides, and 
pat out to us the places ot the 
‘wer Where the ice was strongest 
44 in best condition to support us. 
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Between Tuokola and Gumsila the 
river is extremtly rapid, and the 
current being stronger in some 
pluces <han in others, the ice in 
those parts is ot a slender texture, 
su that it was necessary, in order 
to causure our safety, to have a per- 
tect Knowledge of the direction of 
the current in summer. Our guides 
went before us in thei sledge, and 
we tolloved close behind thei with 
ali the precision which an affair of 
such delicacy and importance re- 
quires. Having come to a part of 
the river which was almost entirely 
open, we thought it would be ime 
pradent to attenopt to pass it, We 
had, however, no alternative, but 
either to return and travel five or 
six miles by land, with all its 
known INCOUN CLii¢ 1} ics, or, passing 
hard by a house, to make our horses 
leap a barrier aust drag the sledge 
over a heap of stones, ull we should 
arrive again at the ice of the same 
river. We chose to prefer this last 
mode of proceeding; the horses 
cleared the barrier, we all gave our 
assistance to litt up the sledge and 
throw it on the other side, and we 
re-emmbarked on the ice close by a 
lide tnu. Having got upon the 
ice, We were much surprised and 
concerned to find, that we had 
iven ourselves all this trouble only 
to reach a plac e where we had perils 
stil more alarming to encounter, 
‘Lhe river was « peb on both sides, 
and Wo was hecessary tor the sledge 
to pass over a crust of ice which had 
nidustained itself in the middle, and 
under which the water made a 
trizhtful noise. Our guides, who 
ventured on it first, assured us that 
there way no cancer, and that when 
we had crossed this piece we should 
have nothing more to tear during 
the remainder of our journey. It 
was at the moment a bitter pill to 
swallow; but it promised to pro- 
Ek 4 cure 
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cure us much comfort afterwards. 
Although our guides had by this time 

to the other fide, our anxiety 
was not diminifhed ; we were unable 
to conquer the reluctance excited in 
our minds’by the view and noife of 
the water, the rapidity of the cur- 
rent, which thewed itfelf at two 
openings, and by the apparent fra- 
gility of the cruft of ice which was 
to fupport us im the midft of the 
ftream, Wiih exemplary difcretion 
we embraced the wife expedient 
(which made our Finlandith peatants 
laugh immoderately) of creeping 
upon our knees, pailing a hillock of 
ice that obfiructed our way in that 
humble pofture, and of iliding on 
our feat to the oppofite fide, where 
we joined our fledge, which waited 
our arrival. This ridiculous fcene 
was highly entertaining, and con- 
verted into mirth the terror of all 
our dangers. 

“ Having crofied the river at this 
place, our guides informed us, that 
we had no farther occafion for them, 
and that we might purfue our jour- 
ney without the fmalleft apprehen- 
fion. They infiantly left us, without 
waiting for any fort of recompence 
for their fervices; and when we 
called them back and offered them 
moncy, they feemed aftonithed that 
we fhould think of rewarding them, 
One of them remained deaf toall our 
importunities, refuled our money 
with firmnefs and dignity, and went 
away without it. Our narrow minds, 
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that are filled with notions of 
is called refinement, are at 
conceive how thofe people — 
pear fo poor and low in ours 
in our 
merely becaufe they have not 8 coat 
cut after the model of ours, thould 
refufe money, and fabmi 
much toil only for the aaa 
being ufetul to others bry . 
veing uleful ’ tor the 
infipid tatistaction of doi 
Such examples, but too rare and top 
little known in the polithed circles 
of great towns, are not {0 in thole 
places which are far removed from 3 
metropolis, where morals have de 
come the victim of felith and cap 
rupt paflions. It is the traveller, 
who, contiantly carrying about wit 
him his ideas of civilitation (whichis 
often only a different mame for a 
fyftem of refined fultfinefi), intr 
duces his degraded notions iato the 
bofom of @ fimple people, obliging 
tron: inflinét, and generous and be 
neficent from nature. We forever 
confider it as ineumbent upon us 
reward every little attention wih 
money ; and knowing no gratifie 
tion equal to that of receiwung pe 
cuniary acknowledgment, we rendet 
the pureit pleafures of our matur 
venal by the recompences we below, 
and corrupt and debafe, by views a 
intereft, that fenfe of duty whels 
cherift:ed by a fentiment ot plesture, 
and enjoyed by every niural heart 
upon performing a guvd actvf (0 08 
fellow men.” 





Generac Remarks on the Peninsuta of the Crimra. 


[From Travers through the SouTHERN (PROVINCES of the Tvssias 
Ey pirs, trantlated irom the German ot M. Patas. | 


oF HE population of the Crimea 

form rly amounted to at leait 
half a million. Its neu diminution 
took place in 1776; wh n, in con- 
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Crim-Tartary (comprehending many 
radefpeople, vfeful artilans, and 
manufacturers, ) were removed to 
the comatry between the Don and 
the Berda, beyond the Sea of Azot, 
Still more numerous Was the emigra- 
so of the Tartars, foon after Rutha 
bed taken potieflion of the Crimea, 
from the year 1785 to 788. During 
this period, many thoufand J artars, 

ally in the parts adjacent to the 
nartime towns, fold their property 
and goods at the lowelt prices, and 
githdrew to Anatolia and Romelia, 
whither almotit all the furviving in- 
dividuals of the then reigning family 
of Ghirei, and many nobles, alio re- 
tired; not to mention thole who 
were killed in the preceding troubles, 
or were afterwards dettroyed by the 
plague, and by various infurrections, 
Yous, in the year 1703, when a 
enfus was taken throughout the 
empire, there were in the whole dif- 
trift of the then ereéied government, 
c¢ Oviat ot ‘Tanunda, no more than 
$805 males and 71,328 females, 
together 157,12.) perions, including 
dl ages: namely *, 


Males. Females. 
Tartar nobility, or 
Murtes, - 570 455 


- hte = } ° 
snetisofa'l clafles, 4,519 4,105 
Vamnion Tartars eme 

ployed in agricul- 

ture, - «485484 99,280 
Siaves of variovs na- 

tons, - 343 405 
Nagays, taken pri- 

leners at the cap- 

tut ot Anape, and 

aiiinbuted among 
Fae nobles, ~ 4,351 3,5C3 
*yphes, - - 1,064 1,501 


. : 
detchants. and trad- 


ay 
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Males. Females, 
ers tm the towns, 


of various claffes, 1,780 1,018 
Citizens and = arti- 

fans, - 6,220 5,846 
Servants of all dee 

feriptions, - 4,185 247 
Ruitian hoefehold 

{laves, - 110 116 
Ruthan colonifts un- 

der the crown, 4,861 $3,397 
Settlers newly efta- 

blifthed by the no- 

bility, - 1,987 1,672 
Perlons belonging to 

the Greek  regi- 

ments, - 1,165 58s 


Kozaks of the corps 

of ‘Lthernomortki, 5,803 
Minitiers of the Chri- 

itian religion, and 

fervants of the 

church, : &9 33 
Servants an@ officers 

of the crown, with 

their families, - 382 970 


‘* This population, which at firft 
was very incorreétly computed, re- 
ceived confiderable additions by the 
new cenfus in 1796, efpecially with 
refpect to the ‘lartars ; who were 
before calculated to be rather more 
than 60,000 males, but then already 
amounted to 90,000; and as it was 
permitted by an imperial order in 
1800 to reétify the errors that might 
have occurred, the number of the 
Tartars was, on clofer inveftigation, 
found to be 120,000 males of all 
ages and conditions; nor, perhaps, 
is this calculation fufficiently ac- 
curate. 

‘« ‘Vhe Tartar inhabitants of tbe 
Crimea may be divided into three 
claties. The firft includes the Na- 


his calculation widely eiffers from the tetal number here fiated, as is evident on com- 


Mngonly the vataoi the females with each other; it was therefore impoffible to recancile 


fach imaccuracy,’ oe drurfl 
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gays, of whom I have fpoken in the 


) ° ry ’ 
preceding volume of thefe Travels, 
q 


as alfu thole Nagars, who, being a, 


remnant of the Jartars of the Kuban, 
were taken prifoners in the it she th 
fort of Anape, and, to the nm mber of 
4,500, carried wie = C rimes ; 
where they were d'ferted among the 
nobility for their maintenance > bit 
afterward , by der of the court, 
they were confidered as fubjedts, and 
ili dwell in their own permanent 
villages aa having acquired opulerice 
by rear cattle and cultivating 
Jands, fron m which th yare enabl d 
to pay high renis to thetr landlords, 
All thete Nagays are, as their fei 
tures evince, the unmixed defcend- 
ants of the Mongclan tribe, who 
formed the buik of the army of 
TiningiseAhan, which invaded Rul- 
fia and the Crimea. 

© The fecond clafs confits of 
thofe Tartars who inhabit the heaths 
or ficppes as far as the mountains, 
efpecially on on North fide; and 
who, in the diftri¢t ot Perekop, where 
they are fii] un sated retain many 
traces of the Mongolian countenance 
with a thinly feattered beard: they 
devoicé themielves to the rearing of 
cattle to a greater extent than the 
mountaineers, but are at the fame 
time hufbandmen, though they pay 
no attention to eardening. In tituas 
tions deflitute of fore, they build, 
like the inhabitants ot Bucharia, “om 
unbaked bricks of clay; and ma¢ 
ule of cried dung for fuel, of which 
they prepare large quanties, and 
pile it up in the fame manner as turf, 
to ferve them duriz ng the winter. 
Nearer to thefe mountains, thefe 
Tartass, us well as the nobles, are 
More intermixed with Turkith 
race, and exhibit few of the Kal- 
muk-Mongolian features: this ob 
fervation alfo applics to the Crimean 
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gens 
nobility, in whom thofe 
are alnx 

t. 


ecu) 
it entire! y oblir iaritieg 
"erat ed, 


To the this 

. . a fh id clat Is belong the 
nhabitants of the ff uthern 
bounde i by the TO? rm. 
rac ©. which te. ms to hy ave or singed 
7 re ee 

from ot rem nants of var OUS Nations 
crowded together | in thet reo 
the conquett Oey 
sa ’ hy ° 

a? Hes of the Monp Jen le. aders: te 
whieh in part dit }) lay a very fingulay 
countenance » witha ftrong r beard, 
but lighter hair; ithe 0} her” Tarters 
not conndenng them as true deicend 
ants of thetrrace, but miving Them 
the contemptuous name of Tue, 
They are alto, by their coftume, re. 
markably eqietir rob ad trom the 
common ‘VTartars of the heaths, 
though the drefa and veils of the 
women are alike. Their houles, or 
huts,arepartly formed underground: 
being generally contirnéted againét 
the {teep precipices of mountains, 
one halt CXxCAVS ated from the earth, 
or rock, and only the front railed 
with rovgh flones; having at the 
fame time flat roofs covered with 
earth. ‘Lhere are among them fkil- 


tul vine-dretiers and gardeners, but 


they are too idle to undertake new 
plantations, availing themfelvesonly 
of thofe left by their predecefion, 
efpecially the induttrious Greeks: 
hence very few young trees are feen 
in their gardens. ‘They alto grow 
flax and tobacco, which, as objects 
of culture, are unknown to the Tar 
tars of the heaths: with proper et 
couragement, they might probably 
be induced to ¢ ultivate the vine, ard 
attena to the pre duGion of filk. Os 
the whole, they are al prelent he 
profitable and unworthy inhabrtents 
of thote paradilaical vallies, in which 
they have always fhewa themieres 
the firft and moft ready to 
oainft the Ruffian governmet 
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co o® From tbe Turkith word Alur-Ta‘, which fignifies a rentgeer. Taek 
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Thefe thoughtlefs peo} le even de- 
grow the forefts on the mountains In 
the mi Hectual manner, partly by 
bei jcruminate felling ot trees, 
vod partly | yy el mean rous her ls 
d pals. ln the latt war with 
Turk ‘ they were ac ordered to 
dpe! at the diftance of ten verits 

» the coaft. in order to avoid the 
danger arifing fiom their acting as 
fies and traitors: it would, in led, 
be { for the venera! £oO d to remove 
them €! tirely from th je vallies into 
theinterior of the country; at the 
fame time peopling the former with 
inafirious fetilers, who would con- 
tribute to the prokpe me of the em- 
pire, by the cultivation of wine, oil, 
gk, and cotton: wi hich will never 
beattempted by the prefent inactive 
polleffors. 

“Inthe coftume ot the ‘Tartars 
inhabiting the plains there is fome 
variety, Young perions, eipecially 
thofe of noble or wealthy tamuilies, 
drefs nearly in the Circathan, Polith, 
ot Kozak tathion, with thort or flit 
leeves in the upper garment. The 
nobility of more advanced age wear, 
ike the common ‘Jartars, unflit 
theves ; and old men tutier the whole 
beard to grow, whereas the young 
and middle-aged have only w hifkers, 

e drefled either 
in half-boots of Moroceo or other 
ather, or they ufe ftockings of the 
ume material, efpecially in the 
towns: over thefe are worn {lippers 
orclogs, for walking abroad; and, 
ia dirty weather, a "ki tnd of {tilts 
hoes. ‘Their head sare uniformly 
Saved; or, at leatt, the hair is cut 
very tho rt, eaaicks, - ey cover with a 

high cap, quilted at the top with 
tl “ys and generally green, being 
ged wit h black or grey lamb’ s fkin, 


Their legs and feet 


His cap is never moved by way ot 


compliment. The cle rgy and the 
aged Wear under | it the lez, or ared 
wen calotte. “‘Thofe who have per- 
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formed a pilgrimage to Mecea are 
diffinguifhed by a white handerchief 
round the edge of their cap, fuch 
being the mark of a Hadiat, There 
are allo in the Crimea fome Emirs, 
who wear the green filet round their 
head, Among the young nobility, 
however, Circathan caps are the mott 
common head-dreils. 

The phyfiognomy of the true 
Tauridan ‘lartars bears great refem- 
blance to that of the Turks and Eu- 
ropeans. ‘There are handiome, tall, 
robuft people among them; and few 
are inclined to corpulency: their 
complexion is rather fair, and they 
have black or dark-brown hair, The 
Loys and youth have moflily a pleaf- 
ing and delicate countenance; to 
which circumtlance, together with 
the reftraints impofed on women, 
may, perhaps, be attributed the 
odious propentities prevailing here, 
as well as in Turkey and Pertia. 

The drets of the ‘Tartar women 
is very ditlerent from that of the Na- 
gays: they are in gencral of low tta- 
ture, owing probably to their con- 
fined treatment in early life; though 
their features are tole rably handfome. 
Young women wear wide drawers ; 
a fhift reaching to their ancles, die 
vided betore, and drawn together at 
the neck; a gown.open in front, 
made of ftriped filk, with long 
fleeves, and adorned with broad 
trimmings embroidered with gold: 
they have alfo an upper garment of 
fome appropriate colour, with fhort 
thick ‘Turkith tleeves, edged with 
ermine, fur, or gold lage. Both 
girls and married women tatten their 
gowns with a heavy cincture or 
girdle, having in front two larg ¢ 
buckles, like thofe made by the Ar- 
menians and Jews, of embotled or 
filigrane work ; and which were once 
in tafhion among the Ruffian ladies 
at Peterfburgh and Mofco. Their 
hair is braided behind in as many 

loots 
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loofe treffes as it will afford; and is 
covered either with a fmall red cap 
or Fez, efpecially during childhood, 
or with a handkerchief crofled under 
the chin. Their fingers are adorned 
with rings, and the nails of their 
hands and feet tinged with Kna 
f Law/onia), which is imported from 
Conftantinople, and is fometimes 
mixed with vitriol, to render the coe 
four browner and more permanent; 
as it will thus continue about two 
months. But paint is rarely employed 
by young females. 

«* Married women cut off their 
huiy obliquely over their eyes, and 
eave two locks alfo cut tran{verlely, 
hanging down their cheeks; they 
kikewife bind a long narrow ftrip of 
eloth round the head, within the 
ends of which they confine the reft 
of the hair, and turn it up from be- 
hind, braiding it in two large trefles, 
Like the Perfians, they dye their 
hair of a reddifh brown with Ana. 
Their under garment is more open 
below, but in other refpects fimilar 
to that of the unmarried, as are their 
upper drefs and girdle. ‘They paint 
their faces red with cochineal, or other 
drugs, and white with an oxyd of 
tin, called dé/yk, which they care- 
fully prepare over a dung fire, in 
fmalk earthen pipkins, ‘They alfo 
dye the white of the eye blue, with a 
fincly pulverifed preparation of cop- 
per ( Mafetajh) brought from Con- 
ftantinople, and, by a particular pro- 
ecfs, change the colour of their eye- 
brows and hair to a fhining black, 
which is retained for feveral months. 
At weddings, or on other folemn 
occatfions, the wealthy farther orna- 
ment their faces with flowers of 
gold-leaf; colour their hands and 
teet, as far as the writ and ancle, of 
an orange hue, with kna, and de- 
ftroy all the hairs on the body with 
@ mixture of orpiment and lime. 


_ “« The women, both marr 
single, wear yellow half Pre 
stockings of Morocco leather re 
luk J), OF socks: for walkin a 
ute red slippers with thick wn 
in dirty weather, put on sien 
like the Circassian females, Abroad 
they wear a kind of undress gow 
(Feredshé) of a loose texture, ms. 
nutactured by themselves of white 
wool, and called Chirka: next they 
wrap several coloured Turkish « 
white cotton handkerchiefs round 
their head, which they tie under the 
chin, and over all this throw a white 
linen cloth reaching halt-way dows 
the arms, drawing it over the fare 
with the right hand; {0 that they 
black eyes alone are visible, Inde. 
pendently of this mummery, ther 
evade as much as possible the con- 
pany ot men, and, when they acc 
dentally meet a man in the streets, 2 
false modesty enjoins the woman to 
avert her face, or turn towards the 
wall, 

** The nobility and the priesthood 
are highly respected among th 
Crimean Tartars ; and, in former 
times, were often able to makes 
formidable resistance to the Khan, 
and even to effect his deposition. 
The Khan was always chosen from 
the family of the Ghireis: | am, 
however, by no means convinced, 
that they sprang from a direct d- 
scendant of Tshingis-Khan. From 
this family (of which there is » 
male branch now remaining in the 
Crimea, though there are sever 
in the Turkish empire) were abe 
tunitormly chosen the Kalga-Saltaa, 
and Nuraddin-Sultan, who are the 
persons next in rank to the Khae. 
The ‘I'shobanghirei are the only de- 
scendants of a collateral branch o 
the Ghireis in Crim-Tartary; ' 
at the request made by one di & 


. : : a 
: as to the Sultan 
turmer Khas Cor 
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inople, were excluded from 
the ri of succession, which wes 
formerly granted 0 their own 


he other ancient noble families 

«4, The Shirins, a ‘numerous 
wnd powerful race, dwelling chiefly 
heween Karassubasar and Kertish: 
they alone enjoy the privilege of 
marying the daughters of the 
Ghireis, and thence bear that 
sorname in several branches of their 
offspring. This family (which has 

vently proved dangerous to the 
Khans by its opposition, and under 
the last Shahin-chirci-Khan was 
considerably thinned) is neverthe- 
lag very numerous. It derives its 
mnk from a certain Dangi Bey, 
who, in former times, during a 
eeneral rebellion, in which almost 
the whole race of Ghirei was de- 
sroyed, had the loyalty to conceal 
and save a youth of that house: at 
length the nobles. being tired with 
anarchy, elected this young prince 
their Khan; who, in gratitude to 
the Shirins, granted them the privi- 
lege they now enjoy. The oldest 
man of this fam‘!y is always ho- 
noured with the tithe of SAlria-Bey ; 
and, during the first years after 
Russia had taken possession of the 
Crimea, the Imperial court granted 
him a pension of two thousand 
mbles. The Shirins also had their 
Kalga, who was the next in age of 
that consanguinity. They are still 
cmsidered as the most dangerous 
and turbulent nobles. 

“2. The Barans, or Baruns; who 
fesided in the environs of Karassu- 
basar, but all of whom have now 
euigrated. 

“3. The Mansurs, who are still] 
@namerous family at Koslof; and 
the oldest of whom also enjoys the 


Utle of Bey. 
“4. The Sudshuvuts, of whom 
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there is only a youth remaining, 
and settled to the eastward of 
Karassubasar. 

“© 5. The Ardins, or Arghins ; a 
tolerably numerous race ; between 
Akmetshet and Karassubasar. 

“6. The Yashléurs, once a v 
respectable family, and still floa- 
rishing at Bakhtshisarai ; the oldest 
of whom also bears the title of Bey. 
Two of the sepulchral chapels at 
Eskiyourt are said to have been 
erected to the memory of the 
Yashlauv-Beys. 

“7. The Dairs, who have alse 
their Bey, possess large estates in 
the district of Perekop, as well as 
between the Salgir and the Suya. 

** ‘These seven ancient families 
never entered into the service af 
the Khans, pretending to a kind of 
political independence ; nor did 
they ever take the field otherwise 
than voluntarily. Their tenants, 
however, being considered as sub- 
jects, were liable to serve. ‘Lhe 
revenues of these nobles consisted 
of the tenths from their landed 
property ; the herds and flocks de- 
pastured on them (Ushuur) ; the 
profits of their own husbandry and 
live stock, as well asthe Charadesh, 
or tribute paid them by the Greeks, 

Armenians, and Jews. The other 
noble fumilies are those of, 8. Aipt- 
shak ; y. Orrat ; 10. Merkit; 11. 
Ablan; 1%. Barultsha; 13. Bitak- 
Buleak ; 14. Subunghes-oglu ; and 
15. )edei-ogiu; the two last of 
which properly belong to the Na- 
gays, and mostly dwell in the vi- 
cinity of Perekop ; except a few of 
the race of Subaughasi-oglu, who 
reside in the neighbourhood of 
Akmetshet. Anotherclass of nobles, 
or Murses, comprehends the Kapi- 
Chalki (servants of the Porte), de- 
scended trom those who have filled 
places of honour under the Khans, 
and living in a state of perpetual 
jealousy 
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jealousy with the Shirins. The 
children of these placemen who had 
grauts of egtates from the Khans, 
sometimes for life, and sometimes 
in fee, inherited their nobility. but 
not always their wealth: for there 
are considerable numbers of poor 
Murses, who are scarcely able to 
procure the necessaries of lite, and 


are often com) welled to accept ‘of 


support from the common ‘Lartars : 
between the old nobility and this 
class a continual mistrust prevails. 
‘There is another al called 
Tshelebi, which does not complete ly 
rank with the nobles, though it ts 
distinguished = trom the ple! bean 
Tartars, and esteemed as tlie de- 
acendants of the Muftis, 
dignified clergy. ‘The superior 
"Tartar priesthe od consists of the 
Muti, who now enjoys the rank of 
general, and a pension of two 
thousand rubles; the Kasi or Kadi- 
Esker i ffendi, and five Ulemas, 
who form a kind of synod or con- 
gistory ; have a small salary ; and 
the oldest of whom, by alate re- 
geeren. succeeds to the othce on 
the death of a Mufti. he inferior 
clergy include the’ Town-Kadis, 
who are subordinate to the Mufti, 
and the District or Village-Kadis, 
who are under the superintendance 
of the Kasi-Ksker; alsothe Khadyps, 
who are appointed at the chief or 
parish metshets; and the common 
Imams : lastly, all persons con- 
versapt with written language are 
called Mullahs, though not actually 
Imams. ‘The othciating clergy in 
every metshet enjoy the ¢ lebe ,vahuf, 
bequeathed by will; and w hich 
consists of garden, arable, and 
nftadow land. The Kadis have a 
jurisdiction in all hereditary ard 
Matrimonial affairs, as well as in 
disputes relative to landed estates, 
and their sale. The Kasi-Esker is 
the superior judge, 


2 milar 
axl Ou!e} 


gianner as their lords. 


with whom” 


certain taxes on lands, ¢ 
with their con, eyance, are te 


gistered in particular hoot Oks, which 
serve as public documents 


** Tt would be superfluous her 
to enlarge on the religi 
Monies, nuptial soleraitis, oo 
owh er customs, of the Tartars : ry 
every other Pespect they alTe e with 
those of the Turk ish Mahometan 
sO often described by pin ig 
Poly: Samy, however, rar <a 


y ocean 
eve o ayo ong r the nobles and mere 


wealt hy inhab: tants of towns 


‘ . 
there are some , 


ersons in 
villages who incumber the 
with two wives. Male an 
ha een 3 e eck and ithayv 
eraves aie hot Common in thar 
country ;: but the 


: 
died 


MIT 


bility Support 


humerous idle attendants, and ther 
ere s * w he 
it ae i ish (| Deir estates ; While th ! 
chief sp consists in rich and 
han i) annere! for ’ . 
Neautl H 4} p ire] fo themselves ang 


their wives, and in handsome equi. 
pages to ride into town ; being ac 
companied by a train of domestics, 
Who follow them on eVery- eAcur- 
syon, thouch the chief ~— 
of the latter is that o' giving thes 

master his pipe, at his demand; 
Standing in his pre — assisting 
him to dress; and, in allé ther re- 
same indolent 


Another 


spects, living in the 


»is the purchase af 


and espectaliy ot 


source Oi CXPENSe 
. > verry ? 
elegant swords, 


excellent blades; the distiachon 


between the ditierent sorts of whied, 
together with their names, Cone 
stitutes among the nobles @ com 
plete science. ‘They are also great 
admirers of beautiful and costly 
tobacco-pipes, together with ex 
pensive mouth-picccs of “ milk-white 
amber, that are likewise used by 
the Turks, aud ot tubes of curious 
woods ; but the ait an, of the pride 
of the Persians, és scarcely knowa 
here ; and the Tartars only emplov 


nal ornamental bowls ons 
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Ah’ » almost every mo- 
, which are ; 


ment niled with finescut leat-to- 
_ The generality of these 
poble Lords, or Murses, were so 
apt. that they could neither 
read nor Wile ; and, instead of 
signing their names, they substi- 
tuted an impression of their rings, 
on which a few 1 arkish words are 
engraven. = Some of the young 
nobility, however, are begipning to 
sady not enly the Russian language, 
of which they perceive the .ne- 
eessity, but alse apply themselves 
more sedulously to reading and 
eriting, and thus become more 
civilised. —Vhe expence of wearing 
( he women jut up mn 


‘ 


appare) for | 
tei harems is, according to their 
manner and fortune, litde inferior 
to that of Europeans ; with this 
single difference, that the fashions 
among the former are not liable to 
change. Even the wives of the 
coumon ‘Tartars are sometithes 
dressed in silks and stutis, eim- 
broidered with gold, which ar 
ported from ‘lurkey. In conse- 
quence of such extravagance, and 
the extreme idleness of the labour- 


° ’ 
ing classes (who only exert them- 


C Wie 


levee fnr +\ —_— = Arty 

seives 1or PVUCLUTHE Lit necessary 
i ¢ 

srcrctary ‘ ss ne 4 , 

SUUsistience ), ere are Vé iCW 
molehie : ra set , 1 

Wealthy aiavild 1 11> etha bw taal wi 


Tartars. { Uubbley I BaIcCuyIily 


are the principal traits in the ‘Lartar 


character. ‘lo sit with a pipe in 
their hands, fre juently without 
sMoaking, for many hours, on a 


ty! NOESE. 
? . ’ 
Co MACCO, CULM, 


Cardascia, 
M 
ru acrdini . 


R wnadan 
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TARTAR. 
Kainak, 
Kardasch. 
Corbeita. Aorbet. 
| Meacramé. 
Sucura, Buzerar. 

: Ramaczen. 
Cifutti, Dshifit. 


shady bank, oron a hill, though 
totaliy devoid of oll iaste for the 
beauties of mature, and looking 
Straight before them; or, if at 
work, to make long pauses, and 
above all to do nothing, constitute 
their supreme enjoyments : tor this 
mode of life a foundation is pros 
bably laid by educating their boys 
in the harems. Ilunting alone 
occasionally excites a temporary 
activity in the Murses, who pursue 
their prey with the large species of 
greyhound very common in the 
Crimea, or with faleons and hawks, 

“ The | ge and writing of 
the real ‘Lartars differ little from 
those oi the Turks; andthe dialect 
of the mountaineers, who are sub- 
ject to the Vurkish dominion, bears 
a still greater analogy to that of 
their masters : on the contrary, the 
tongue of the Nazays deviates more 
remarkably ; as thev have retained 
numerous Mongolian phrases, and 
make use of an ancient mode of 
writing, likewise mixed with the 
latter, and called Sheealtai. It is 
worthy of hotice, i! iC, in CONSC= 
quence ot their long nd intimate 


+; . , a te ee . 
connection With tae Gs *, nhany 
P < 4} la ; 
Words O11 Ui al ail iit ha c be en 
incorporated with the sartar longue, 
| ‘ ‘ . > ! 
Ur peckaiay il Abiad 5 Wiihe tile 
a as " ] : 1 Se : 
Genoese have a Nifed mty their 


dialect some ‘Tartar and Greek ex- 
pressions ; a3 may be seen trem the 
follow ing examples : 


Clotted cream. 

Brother, bosom-friend, 

The arm. 

A towel. 

To injure. 

A great noise. 

Jews, a name of re- 
proach at Genoa; 
because they are de- 
spised in that city. 

Camallo. 
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Gin oese. TARTAR. 
Camalio. Chamali, in the Tarkish A porter, 
tongue Camaleé, 

_. = expedition, nimble 

issa. issa, ‘o make powerful 

forts, ¢ 

Tassa. Tae. A cup. 
Mangia. Mangia. To eat. 
Barba. Barba, Unele. 
Lalla. Lalla. Aunt. 
Carega. Caregia, A chair. 
Maniiilo. Mandil, A handkerchief 
Marmaggia. Marmata. The rabble, 
Savcun. Sabun, Soap. 
Cairan. Katran, Tar. 
Barié. Berber. A barber. 
Sciorbi. Sciorba. To sip. 
Eté, Ata. Age. 
Tatia,. Tilta, Nurse's husband. 
Matto. Mattu. A fool. 
Camera. Camera. A chamber. 
Galaba. Kalabalik. Uproar, conamotion, 
4a Giatba. Dshabba. To act the parasite, 
Asion. Astin. Opium. 
Fortunna. Fortuna. A sea-storm. 
Timon. Timon. Cummin. 
Orza. ? Orsa. 
dvbengia. § Appogsia. } Tow, or oakum. 
Ciafliv. Ciafer. A heretic, faithless, 
Giaccami. lg ied Tuine suilan 
Giaccato. { siailar, sViby, silting. 
Tappo. Tappe. A cork. 
Suppa, dschappa. A hoe. 
ana. Fenner. A light-house. 
Ciewve. Dshyara. It rains. 
Bari. Baril, A smail cask, or barrel. 


«* Several Greek words have @lso 
been incorporated with the Genoese 
language, and a still greater number 
with that of the Tartars, in which 
some traces of the Mongolian may 
be clearly distinguished ; but not 
the smallest vestiges of the Gothic 
are perceptible in the different 
Tartar dialects: and the narrative 
of Busse, relative to a remnant 
of the ancient Goths existing among 
the Crim-Tartars, eould only have 
arisen Mom the circumstance of 


some German, Swedish, and Li 
vonian captives having been found 
in the Crimea. In like manner, 
Lesguis, Persians, and Georgians, 
may at present be discovered im that 
country. ‘l hus also Germans, a! 
natives of other regions, were among 
the late Kozaks ot Saporogt, 

without ever being ©o ms 
reninants of those nations: mar 
there throughout Cire 
single name of a fiver, , 
mountain, or place, 2 


Goth 


Tart: 
pais 


os 
ont, 


force 
vir 

Sarm 
oun 


cumt 
on, 
Bem 
with 
ae & 
or ric 
cur 
woth 
sh) 
dunt: 
comn 
who 
Cent 
bl | 
goat 
the ¢ 
the or 
hons 
(whic 
the di 
af pe 
bruise 
ey { 
oread 
mxex 


via 


fone 
beiny 
milk, 
i, § 
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Gothic word can he traced; whereas 


many Greek names are still « “xtat 
The p { ) xl of the L ' hmeal 


Tr arti r ‘ial j or 30 une 


Tart ars i3 raths 
polished a nati on. When 
classes £1 ive cntert Mniments, DumMer- 
ons simple e ana dm: Tee - dishe s are set 
ont, beside a desert of fru At nong 
the most esteemed delic cacies are, 
forced meat-balls wrapped in green 
see or sorrel leaves, and called 


the hioher 


Seema; various fruits, as cucumbers, 
oainces, or apples, filled with 
winced meat, Dolma; stuited cu- 
cumbers ; dishes of melons, Padil- 
dn, and [ibiscus esculentus, oF 
Renia, prepared in various ways 
mith spices or saitron ; all of which 
are served | ip with rice; also Pelaw, 
of rice, ile din meat-broth, tll it 
becomes dry ; fat mutton and lamb, 
wath boile 4 and roasted, &c. Colt’s 
Resh is likewise considered as a 
dinty: but horse-flesh is more 
com monly eaten by the Nagays, 
who are still attached to their an- 
cent custom. ‘Lhe Tartars rarely 
tH horned cattle: mutton and 
at's flesh constitute the food of 
the common people, especially in 
he country, ow ther with prepara- 
hons of mi ‘ik and eggs; butter 
(which they churn and preserve in 
the dry stomachs of oxen); a kind 
2 an made either of dried or 
bruised nnri ipe wheat, and which 
they call Belgur ; and lastly, their 
dread 15 generally compose “ of 
mised grain. Their ordin iry beve- 
we is made by triturating and 
waving cheese in water : the 
fo ner of which is called Fasma, 
bein are nd from coagulated 
hilk,or Vrewrs: but the fashionable 
htoxicatin,y drink is an ill-tasted 
4 Very strong beer, or Rusa, 
Of groand millet. Many 
ons also drink a spirituous 
Arrak:, which the Tartar 
Suntaineers disil from various 
192, 
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kinds of fruit, particularly plums, 
It is also extracted from sloes, 
doe-berries, elder-berries, and wild 

ver from the common 
‘herrv. They likewise boil the 
expressed juice of apples and pears 
into a kind of marmalade, Bearmess, 
of the consistence of a syrup, or 
that of grapes tia Nardenk, as it is 
called; the letter preparation is a 
favourite delicacy, and eagerly pur- 
chased by the ‘Tartars of the 
Steppes > hence great quantities of 
it are imported in deal casks from 
Anatolia, at a very cheap rate, for 
the purpose of couverting it into 
brandy. 

“In consequence of their tem- 
perate, simyple, and careless mode 
of living, the warm clothing which 
they wear throughout the ; summer, 
and the litte fatigue they undergo, 
the Tartars are subject to few dis- 

cases ; and are in general exempt 
from the severe intermittent and 
bilious remitteut fevers, which com- 
monly attack and prove fatal to 
foreigners and new settlers in the 
Crimea. Many natives arrive at a 
vigen ‘ous old ; ire > OF do any dis- 
orders prevail among them, e xcept 
the itch arising from sloth or in- 
fection, and rheumatic complaints ; 
the latter may be attributed to their 
apartments being too much exposed 
to the current of air, havi ing wooden 
lattices instead - ares. Ig and 
large open chimnies. ‘The chambers 
of the opulent are furnished with 
elevated divans; but those of the 
common people are supplied with 
matresses and cushious, stuffed with 
cotton; and which are disposed on 
the floor around the rooin, close to 
the walls: they are used both as 
seats apd couches, and are infested 
with fleas, bugs, and other vermin, 
The true leprosy, which the Ural- 
Kozaks term the Crimean Disease, 

never occurs in CruneJartary. 
yo AXTI« 
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Awtsavurtiges of Siwan, or the Oasis of AMMon.—W; 
of a JounNByY thence to Scuiacna. 


th an Actouxs 


[From Hornenan’s Tu avets in the Inrerror of Arrica 


“ S we approached the fpot 

deftined for cur encamp- 
ment inthe Vale of Siwah, I de- 
{cried to the wetitward fome ruins of 
an extenfive building, a few miles 
diftant ..om the road, and concluded 


@ them to be the fame as noticed by a 


late Englifh traveller, (Mr. Brown,) 
of whote difcoveries J] heard tirit in 
London, and aiterwards, when in 
Evypt. Circumftances rendered .it 
neceflary for me to be particularly 
on my guard, and to defer any vitil 
to, or actual infpection of, thefe au- 
tijuities, until | had retrieved the 
conlidence of the natives, who, on 
my very firit: appearance, (as I was 
miormed,) had takew me and my in- 
terpreter for Chiitiians ; and to this 
fuppotition they were induced, from 
our fairer complexion, from our gait 
and manners, and trom our Turkith 
dreties, When 1] took advantage ot 
the difturbances at Cairo and its en- 
virons, to get introduced as a Ma- 
homedan to the carasan, I eould 
not indeed fpeak readily, either 
Turkith or Arabic ; but in this, I 
flattered myielf, the afilumed cha- 
racter of 2 voung Mameluke might 
be my excufe ; and J further derived 
contidence from the experience and 
abilities of my interpreter, who (a4 
German by birth) had been torced, 
twelve years palt, to embrace the 
Mahomedan religion at Conttanti- 
nople, and whofe addyets and know- 
ledge, IT hoped, might preclude, or 
extricate me irom, any consequences 
et jealoufy or ftutpicion. 
 Coutdering the importance of 
my niithon, wad the great purpole 
exploring the whole of Northern 
Afima, with which J was entrufed, 


perhaps it had been more wile and 
prudent on my part, not to have 
expoted mytelt to general inter. 
courfe, until better qualified i» 
iuitain the charaéter I had aflumed 
had | fo done in the prefent inttance, 
and abtiained trom Vifiting the cm 
riotities of Siwah, and éxpofing my; 
felf, in the novelty ot the attempt, 
to examinations and {ufpicions, [ 
might have avoideda danger which 
(as will appear in the fequel) nearly 
proved fatal to maylelf, and there 
with to the object of my voyage, 

“© Making fuch candid admithon 
ai not having the requifite forbes. 
ance, with objects of fo jutt curiofty 
in view, J proceed to ftate the courle 
of my inquiries, and the refult, 

“« | firtt vifited the ruins of the 
extenfive editice before obierved, | 
accotted fome men working in the 
gardens near, and quettioning them 
aa to what they knew of this built 
ing, they aniwered, ‘that in for 
‘ mer times Siwah was inhabited 
‘ intidels, mott of whom lived a 
© caves, but fome inhabited thele 
* buildings.” One ipoketman, > 
ing to a building in the centre, lar 
« Tradition tells us, that edifice was 
‘ the hall ig which the divan uled 
© ta ailemble ; at the time of its con 
« firuction men were fironger thas 
“Jam, for thofe huge tongs ferv- 
‘ ing as a roof to the fabric, were 
« litted up and placed there 7 
‘men only: there is much go 
« buried under the walls.” When | 
then entered into the ruins, J = 
fllowed by all the people neat, 34 
thus prevented examiung the 
with any accuracy. Un @ % - 
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ybeo, after a few days, I returned 
thither again, fome Siwahans direct- 
iy aid tome, ‘ Thou undoubtedly 
‘art yet a Chriftian in thy heart, 
tie why come fo often to vit 
« thele works of Infidels?" In order 
ty maintain the character I had 
giume), I was thus neceifitated to 
gaandon any further project of nice 
amination or admeafurement, and 
ritrict mylelf to general oblerva- 
tions, fuch as | now tubmit tn de- 
tal as they occur red. 

« Ummbeda (the name given to 
the fite of thofe ruins by the natives) 
lesnear a village called Scharkie er 
dermie, between that place and an 
lated mountain, on which a co- 
pious {pring of treth water is faid 
torife. The buddings are in fuch 
aftate of delapidation, that a plain 
obferver, who forms an opinion only 
from what he iees, and does not ac- 
tommodate the object in application 
ad conjecture to preconceived no- 
toms of a particular fruCture which 
he is to look for, and trace out, 
tould fearcely, (I think,) fiom thefe 
fue heaps, and mouldered and dif- 
janted walls, fuggeti the precife 
fom or original purpole of the 
building when tirft railed. Its ma- 
teals might fugeett, that it was 
built in the pudett ages, and when 
Ide Troglodyte of thele parts {irik 
wit their Caves, and, in thor firtt 
Kempt of buudiag, took 


. ther 
meme and plan ot 


architeéture 
TOM their Old Mantons, heaping 
-} = 3 1. . . 
fon rock, in imitation of the 
thing —- &. 
“*elling paces which nature had 
ote turnithed 
“oy m . 
‘aiceitained the general bear- 
ol of the building Sy My compais, 
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yards, and is to be traced out and 
followed by the foundations of a 
wall, in moft parts vifible, and 
which, from the maties remaining, 
appears to have been very Jjiroag. 
The outward wall, in mott placcs; 
has been thrown down, and th. ma- 
terials carried away, and che interior 
ground Has becn cvery where turned 
up, and dug, in tearch of treature. 

‘© In the centre of this exientive 
area, are feen the remains of an 
edifice, which perhaps may be ies 
garded as the principsl building, 
and to which all around may have 
been mere appendize, aad fubor- 
dinate. 

«© The northern part of tis builde 
ing ftanis on a native calcareous 
rock, rifing above the level of the 
general area, within the outer walls; 
about eight feet. ‘The height of the 
edifice appears to be about twentye 
feven feet; its width tweaty-four, 
and its length ten or twelve paces, 
The walls are Gx feet in thicknefs, 
the exterior of which wWiihin and 
without i¢ conttructed of large free 
fiones, filled up in the interftice with 
{mall fiones and lime, ‘The ceiling 
is formed by vait blocks of figne; 
wrought and fitted to {tretch over aud 
cever the entire bui'dine lhe 
breadth of each tuch mats cf fiove 
is abour four feet, and the dey th or 
thicknels three fet, Cfo of thefe 
fiones of the root basi len in, aud 
ig broken; the entire foutbern wall 
of the building hath hkewre tame 
bled, and the matertals have ioiily 
been carried away. But the peonle 
have not been able to remove the 
large fragments fallen from (ne roof, 
which their anceiters woe enabled 
te bring from the  uscry, and to 
raife entire to the jummit of the 
edifice. Such are the vicutitades of 
art, of knuwledge, and of buman 
powers and mecnus, as well as of 
human happinefs and fortunes! 

«“ The ftones that have fallen, lie 
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funk, with their farface lower than 
the bafe of the yet ftanding part of 
the building, and their bottom al- 
molt on a level with the area of the 
great inclofure. ‘The appearance of 
thefe fallen {tones of the fouthern 
wall leads toa conjecture, that this 
extremity of the original edifice had 
its floor or bafe Jower than that of 
the northern part. The entrances 
to this building are three, the prin- 
cipal one to the north, and the others 
to the eaft and wett. ‘lhe infide 
walls (beginning at halt their height 
from their ground) are decorated 
with hieroglyphics tculptured in re- 
liet, but the figure Ss Icem not to 
have been fuihciently engraved in 
alt, or falient, to retitt the ravages of 
time and weather : andin dome places 
they are wholly mouldered and de- 
faced, and efpecially on the ceiling 

«| On different parts of the wall 
appear marks of paint, and the co- 
lour feems to have been oreen. I 
could no where ditcover traces of the 
edifice having in any part been lined 
oriniaid witha finer {tone orinaterial, 
A few paces from the chtef entrance, 
I obierved two round tones, of abont 
three feet diameter, each ind nted, 
as if to receive the bafe of 
Rtatue or other ornament. Phe ge- 
neral material of which the building 
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is contivucted, is a hiine-tlone, con- 
tainino petrita tions of thells and 
fmall marine atuinals; and fuch 


ffone is to be found and dug up in 
the vicinity. 
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and in a mo romantic 
tilul fitwation : it 


and bers 
IS NOt, howey 

its delightful tcene that recommends 
at to ihe native of Siwah, but nn 


opinion that it isa tpecific agains 
certain dileates, 

: I am contcious that the ahve 
defeription of the remains of ans. 
quity near Siwah, is by far too eps. 
fory and incomplete, for any Du 
pofe of juit and accurate inferene. 
and that it muft yet remain a mere 
conjecture, whether thefe ruins a 
thoie of the famous Temple of Jy. 
pller Ammon, It mutt be odvions, 
from many points I have advertel 
to in my defeription, that Thad the 
fite of this renowned temple in view, 
and that it was a principal objet of 
my relearch, Cireumttances | was 
under, and of which the reader 5 
already apprifed, prevented my pur- 
fuing this great fubjeét of jnft an! 
earned curiofity with the nicety «i 
infpection, and care in the confiden- 
tion, which I could have withed t 
employ. 8Snppofing, on reference! 
ancient writers, the compariion of 
the buidtines not to bear me outia 
the idea which I entertain; yet 
many other erounds I thould cor 
tend, that Siwah had been a refidence 
the encicut Ammonites, I dew 


1 
my conelufion from the relatve 
fitustion of the country; from the 


foil, from its fertility; 
formation of its inke 
no other fuch fruits 
found any where nea 
in addition to the certainty, # 
me preat and magor 
bulldine once here ftood, | 
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eth general accounts of that edifice, 


yet, notwithitanding, I mult con- 


tinue to hold an opinion, from the 
general appearance and from the 
hole ruins, that they 


. 


étuation of ¢ 


aay be remains of the Temple of 


Jupiter Ammon. A di lineation and 
decipher ot the hierog]) phic figures, 
which adorn the inne walls of the 
pailding, might be conclufive on 
this queflion. i?) 2 

« J will further add on this fub- 
ieft, that on inquiry alter Edri's 
Nentrich, no one knew it even by 
name; but I was told that at a 
difance of feven days journey from 
Nceh, fix from Faane, and two 
or three from Be/joradec, there ex- 
its a country, fimilar to that of 
Siwah, its inhabitants lefs in num- 
ber, and {peaking the fame language. 
That region I thould take to be the 
Muor Oafis of the ancients, I {peak 
of this place from mere report, and 
could gain no more accurate, or fur- 
ther account ; perhaps it lies among 
the mountains which traverle the 
great Defert near Cmmejogeir, ex- 
tending towards the fouth,. 

“T come now to the tubje¢t of the 
tarious catacombs, to be found in 
the territory of Siwah, and which I 
was enabled more tuily to examine, 
« lying in more fequettered {pots, 
ad where Iwas lets liable to ob- 
iervation, 

“It 1 well underftood my com- 
famion, an inhabitant of Siwah, 
there are four principal places, where 
m@acombs are found. The frit, 
Pelle ele Katie Uk the fecond, Bell- 


} . : 2 
ue “Rumi ; both thele terms cdenate 


e and the fame thine, namely, 
* Place or town of intidels ." the 
Wind is, El-Mota, or place of burial; 
“eionrth, Belled el-Chamis, or Ga- 
mt. My Inquiries were in parti- 
“at directed to hl-.Jota, tituated 
“the dittance of about one mile 
‘rb-ealt from Siwah, It is a 
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rocky hill, with a number of cata- 
combs on the declivity, but the moft 
remarkable are on the fummit,. 
There is a feparate entrance to each, 
and the defcent inwards is gentle 
and gradual. The patiage from the 
aperture leads to a door-way, from 
which the {pace of the room ts en- 
lareed, and on each fide are fmaller 
excavations for containing the inum- 
mies. The ftones rifting from the 
threfhold are cut in a form that 
fhews a door to have been formerly 
hung, and to have clofed the en- 
trance. The catacombs are of dif- 
ferent extent, and each is wrought 
with great labour and neatnels of 
work, and efpecially the uppermoft, 
which contains no traces of any 
mummy. In others are tound va- 
rious remains | Jong, but in vain, 
jearched for an entire head: I found 
fragments, and cefpecially of the 
vecipnt, in abundance, butnone with 
any inveftiture remaining ; and even 
inthe occipufs mott entire I could 
not difcover any ftain or mark of their 
once having been filled with rejn. 
The cloth ttill adhered to fome ribs, 
but fo decayed, that nothing could 
be further diftinguifhed, than that 
the ftuff in which the mummy had 
been wrapt was of the coarfeft 
kind, 

«The ground in all thefe cata- 
combs has been dug and explored 
in fearch of treafure; and {I was 
told, by my guide, that in every 
one of thefe fepulchres gold has 
been, and is yet, fometimes found, 

‘« There is every probability that 
entire mummies might be difcovered 
in the catacombs at a greater di- 
fiance to weiward of Siwah. I was 
credibly informed, that befdes the 
open catacombs on the mountains, 
there are others under ground, and 
the entrance of which is to be found 
at no great depth ; and that Biut el- 
Nazaré, (houtes of Chriftians, fyno- 
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nrmous here to Infidels,) exift on 
both fides of a long fubterraneous 

afiage, forming a communication 

tween two catacomb-mountains. 
The catacombs met with on Gibel- 
el-belled, being the hill on which 
Siwah is built, are fmall, and confift 
of a little antichamber, leading ge- 
nerally to two caverns where the 
mummies were depofited. Of thefe 
the two mott remarkable are two 
large and high caverns on the north 
fide; the one is twenty, the other 
fixteen feet fyuare, and both are 
open to the north. 

“ There are likewife two other 
caverns, of fimilar dimenfions, but 
not fo lofty, to be fcen wefiward of 
Siwah, and leading to Augila; their 
entrance is low and narrow, and the 
two excavations are fo near, that the 


partition, as appears trom a fmall 


pertoration, is only ten inches thick. 

“ Quitting the fubject of anti- 
quities in the territory of Siwah, I 
have only to add, that in the neareft 
plain weft of the town, there are 
other maflive remains of fome build- 
ing, but which bear no token or note 
of remote antiquity, tach as may be 
attributed to the ruins | firft de- 
f{cribed. 

“ Having rema‘ned eight days at 
Siwab; on the 20th of September, 
at three in the afternoon, we bfoke 
uj our encampment, and proceeded 
a three hours march, when we again 

itched our tents at foot of a hill. 

‘he next day we began our journey 
Jate, being delayed till one o'clock, 
in fearch of a tlave who belonged toa 
court-oiticcy of the Sulian ot Fezzan, 
and who had abiconded from the 
caravan. Whilft the man was look- 
ine for, T fet out with a view of in- 
fpettin: fome caticombs which I 
detcried on the Lcighbonring hills, 
but wis fopped at tome diitance by 
a lake of feven or exvht mules in cir- 
cumference, turmed at the bale of 


the mountain by the Confluy 9 
fprings and {mail pools of wy 
which the rains at thi, featon ~ 
{wollen and brought together, Re. 
turning to the camp, I took my 
telefeope to examine the appear. 
ances I wag not enabled clofely 1, 
inipeét, when the firft objedt on the 
mountain which prefented itfelf 
my view was the Negro after whom 
the fearch was making, | gave uo 
notice of my ditcovery, the poor fel. 
low having a good chargtter, ani 
having been driven to the attems’ 
of flight by the extreme feverity of 
his mafter. I am forry to fay thew 
Was little hope of his final elcane, 
the Siwahans having promiled to 
dehver him up. ‘This day we tn 
velled till halt an hour after fun-te. 
The next day we marched at two 
hours before day-break, and halted 
at nine. The fourth day brougty 
us to the fruitful valley of Shacks, 
** The mountains by which ve 
travelled from Siwah to this fpot, a 
branches of thofe which I have me 
tioned as appearing, at all times, to 
the north o', ur way through the De 
fert, and often at but little diftance. 
They rife abruptly, and as preeipees, 
from the level ground, and thewé 
face of mere rock, without the leat 
covering of foil or even of find 
Their appearance, taken togetier 
with that of the / a-jand which or 
versthe Detert, indicate thisvatt tr r 
to have bee flooded, and ata perst 
later than the great deluge. in tee 
fancy plain below thele mountain 
is feon the furface of a vail Ge 
reous rock, containing no jubtlanss 
of petritaction, whereas the ye 
tains near confiti of  rmeltons 
crowded and filled with frag@ 
of marine animals and fells - 
ftrata of all thele rocky huis #9 
wrizot tal. 
he = Wet of Sixah, ] foun 
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fells, fome of the fize of two 
inches over. My interpreter told me, 
hat taking his road at fome di- 
fance from me, he faw a mountain 
éanding fing! and unconnected with 
others. compoted | entirely of thells, 
Many fach vatt ifolated mounds are 
tobe feen throughout the whole ot 
his ditt’, and the bed-joints or 
isterftices of the ftrata of {tone 
always horizontal) being filled up 
wth a reddith, fnable, calcareous 
fybtance, they often refemble pyra- 
mids, and in fo exact and illufive a 
manner, that more than once I was 
deceived into expectation of arrival 
wt fuch building. The architecture 
of the ancient Kgyptians was of the 
rai and gigantic kind ; and builders 
of fuch ambitious temper and fiu- 
pendous fcheme, might readily en- 
tetain the idea of transforming a 
mountain into a pyramid, thaping 
the huge rock, already in form partly 
adapted, and cating it with wrought 
tones on the outfide, as they might 
prefer. Some of the learned have 
given an opinion, that the Pyramids 
od Giza and of Saccara were not 
oginally erections from the bale, 
bet merely hills of earth or ftone, 
haped and covered by the labour of 
mn. The tdea is plaufible, though 
ertamly t» be controverted, by rea- 
kasto be drawn from hiftory, and 
rom other the beft fources of fact 
and argument. 

“ Tnow proceed to the recital of 
event in whicn | was perionally 
md principally concerned. I thall 
fe the recital in detail, as, in its 
Salequenc@, being of the higheft 
mport to the tuture fafery of mytelf, 
ad therewith to the progrets of 
“owery which I have engaged in ; 
m4, as it has afforded me felf-con- 
Bence and new enconragement, 
er favourable to the fuccefs of 
Merprize, fo will it, 1 truit, give 


ss 
“action to thofe whe have em- 
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ployed me, infpiring juft and well- 
founded hopes of my finally accom- 
plithing the great purpofe entrufted 
to my care. 

*« The ftate of quiet and fecurity 
ufually attending our encampments 
was interrupted whillt at Schiacha, 
by the arrival of fome Siwahans, 
who, about eight o'clogk in the evens 
ing, came with nile, that a 
numerous horde of Arabs from the 
vicinity of Iicume were hovering in 
the Detert, ready to fall upon our 
caravan. Thefe meflengers at the 
fame time atlured us, that the 
ple of Siwah had refolved to come 
to our athftance, and to efcort us to 
the next watering place; adding, 
‘that their hitthe army would arrive 
‘in a few hours, determined to rifk 
‘ with us every thing tn oppofing the 
‘attack of the Bedouins, whofe 
‘ force they reprefented as confifting 
‘of from 800 to 1000 men.” Ow 
leader, the Sheik ot the Twaters, 
immediately aflembled the princi- 
pal people of the caravan, when it 
was decided not to defert our poft, 
but to await the enemy. Scarcely 
was our little council broke up, 
when we heard from afar the bray- 
ing of fome hundred affes, giving no- 
tice of the approach of the Siwahans, 
They ufe this animal on their mili- 
tary excurfions, from the advantage 
it attords of more eafily proceeding 
by narrow and ragged paiies among 
the mountains, and evadimg or at- 
tacking any enemy, who trom ig- 
norance of the country, or from the 
nature of its cattle requiring fafer 
roads, is obliged to confine his march 
to broader deGles or vallies. Some 
men were immediately difpatched 
from the caravan, requiring the Si- 
wahans t6 halt at hbalt'a mile diftance 
from our pott. The mght patled in 
difyuietude and alarm: each got his 
arms in readincfs, and prepared for 
a battle on the eniuing day. A little 
is before 
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nrmous here to Infidels,) exift on 
both fides of a long fubterraneous 

aflage, forming a communication 

tween two catacomb-mountains, 
The catacombs met with on Gibel- 
el-belled, being the hill on which 
Siwah is built, are fmall, and confift 
of a little antichamber, leading ge- 
nerally to two caverns where the 
mummies were depofited. Of thefe 
the two mott remarkable are two 
large and high caverns on the north 
fide; the one is twenty, the other 
fixteen feet fyuare, and both are 
open to the north. 

“ There are likewife two other 
caverns, of fimilar dimerfions, but 
not fo lofty, to be {een wefiward of 
Siwahk, and leading to Augila; their 
entrance is low and narrow, and the 
two excavations are fo near, that the 
partition, as appears trom a fmall 
pertoration, is only ten inches thick. 

* Quitting the fubject of anti- 
quities in the territory of Siwah, I 
have only to add, that in the neareft 
plain weft of the town, there are 
other maflive remains of fome build- 
ing, but which bear no token or note 
of remote antiquity, fach as may be 
attributed to the runs | firft de- 
{cribed. 

“ Having rema‘ned eight days at 
Siwab; on the 201h of September, 
at three in the afternoon, we bfoke 
up our encampment, and proceeded 
a three hours march, when we again 

itched ovr tents at foot of a hill. 

he next day we began our journey 
Jate, being delaycd till one o'clock, 
in fearch of a tlave who belonged toa 
court-oiticcr of the Sulian of Fezzan, 
and who had abiconded fiom the 
caravan. Whilft the man was look- 
ine tor, T fet out with a view of in- 
fpattin: fome caticombs which I 
defcried on the neighbouring hills, 
but was fopped at tome diitance by 
a lake of feven or exyht miles in cir- 
cumference, turmed at the bale of 
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the mountain by the Conflug ¢ 


fprings and {mail pools of Water 
which the rains at this feafon hai 
{wollen and brought together, Re. 
turning to the camp, | took my 
es to examine the . 
ances I wag not enabled clos 
inipeét, when the firft objed w 
mountain which prefented itil to 
my view was the Negro after whom 
the fearch was making, I gave m 
notice of my ditcovery, the poor fe. 
low having a good chargéter, and 
having been driven to the attemp: 
of flight by the extreme feverity of 
his mafter. I am forry to fay thee 
Was little hope of his final « 
the Siwahans having promifed t 
deliver him up. This day wetn- 
velled till halt an hour after fun-le. 
The next day we marched at two 
hours before day-break, and halted 
at nine. The fourth day brought 
us to the fruitful valley of Schiacks 
*€ The mountains by which we 
travelled from Siwah to this fpot, ax 
branches of thole which I have me- 
tioned as appearing, at all times, to 
the north of, ur way through the De. 
fert, and often at but little diftance. 
They rife abruptly, and as precipice, 
from the level ground, and thewa 
face of mere rock, without the leat 
covering of fuil or even of find 
Their appearance, taken together 
with that of the /ea-/and which or 
versthe Detert, indicate thisvalt trett 
to have been tlooded, and ata per 


later than the great dcluge. In ime 


fancy plain below thele moun! ait 
is fcon the furface of a vail cike 
reous rock, containing no jublians 
of petritaction, whereas the movi: 
tains near confiti of lime Roney 
crowded and filled with fragment 
of marine animals and thells. 
ftrata of all thee rocky bills sf 
i al. Mul 
a "Wiehe of Sixah, | - 
two banks or heaps o caren” 
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Gels, fome of the fize of two 
inches over, My interpreter told me, 
shat taking his road at fome di- 
fance from me, he faw a mountain 
tsoding fingly and unconnected with 

compoted entirely of hells, 

Many fuch valt ifolated mounds are 
to be feen throughout the whole ot 
his diftriSt, and the bed-joints or 
‘sterftices of the ftrata of {tone 
(always horizontal) being filled up 
wth a reddith, friable, calcareous 
fsbfance, they often refemble pyra- 
mids, and in fo exact and illufive a 
manner, that more than once I was 
deceived into expectation of arrival 
at fach building. The architecture 
of the ancient Egyptians was of the 
nit and gigantic kind ; and builders 
of fuch ambitious temper and ftu- 

s fcheme, might readily en- 
tetain the idea of transforming a 
mountain into a pyramid, thaping 
the huge rock, already in form partly 
aapted, and cating it with wrought 
ones on the outfide, as they might 
prefer. Some of the learned have 
gven an opinion, that the Pyramids 
¢ Giza and of Saccara were not 
mginally erections from the bate, 
bat merely hills of earth or ftone, 
haped and covered by the labour of 
mn. ‘The idea is plaufible, though 
ertamly ty» be controverted, by rea- 
wasto be drawn from hiftory, and 
trom other the beft fources of fact 
and argument. 

“ Tnow proceed to the recital of 
mevent in whicn | was perfonally 
md principally concerned. 1 thall 
Me the recital in detail, as, in its 
alequenc@, being of the higheft 
mport to the tuture fafety of mytelf, 
wd therewith to the progrets of 
loovery which I have engaged in ; 
— a3 it has afforded me feli-con- 
ence and new encouragement, 


wer favourable to the tuccefs of 
a ees to will it, L trait, give 
“Nwaction to thofe who have em- 


Merprize, 
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ployed me, infpiring juft and well- 
founded hopes of my finally accom- 
plithing the great purpofe entrufted 
to my Care, 

*« The ftate of quiet and fecurity 
ufually attending our encampments 
was interrupted whillt at Sckiacha, 
by the arrival of fome Siwahans, 
who, about eight o'clogk in the evens 
ing, came with sec “Het that a 
numerous horde of Arabs from the 
vicinity of Lieume were hovering in 
the Defert, ready to fall upon our 
caravan. Thele meflengers at the 
fame time atlured us, that the 
ple of Siwah had refolved to come 
to our alfiftance, and to efcort us to 
the next watering place; adding, 
‘that their litthe army would arrive 
‘ in a few hours, determined to rifk 
‘ with us every thing in oppofing the 
‘attack of the Bedouins, whofe 
‘ force they reprefented as confifting 
‘of from 800 to 1000 men.” Ow 
leader, the Sheik of the Twaters, 
immediately aflembled the princi- 
pal people of the caravan, when it 
was decided not to defert our poft, 
but to await the enemy. Scarcely 
was our little counctl broke up, 
when we heard from afar the bray- 
ing of fome hundred afles, giving no- 
tice of the approach of the Siwahans, 
They ufe this animal on their mili- 
tary excurfions, from the advantage 
it atturds of more eafily proceeding 
by narrow and rugged paties among 
the mountains, and evadimg or at- 
tacking any enemy, who trom ig- 
norance of the country, or from the 
nature of its cattle requiring fafer 
roads, is obliged to confine his march 
to broader deGles or vallies. Some 
men were immediately difpatched 
from the caravan, requiring the Si- 
wahans t6 halt at half'a mile diftance 
from our pott. The mght paifed in 
difyuietude and alarm : each got his 
arms in readinefs, and prepared for 
a battle on the eniuing day. A little 
14 before 
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before fun-rife, the Siwabans ad- 
vanced on foot, and gave apprehen- 
fen of immediate attack, Some 
Augilans rode forward, to inquire 
the inientions, and were aufwered, 
‘ that the caravan had nothing to 
‘ fear;’ on, reporting this to the 
Sheik, he fent the metlengers back, 
ta fay he thould confider and treat 
thei as enemies, if trey advanced a 
ftep further. On this meilage the 
Siwakaas halted, formed a circle, 
and invited fome 4upians to a con- 
ference. During all this time, | 
remained quiet with my baggage, 
having {cnt my interpreter to collect 
intelligence of what was patiing. See- 
ing him return, and judging trom his 
manner and hatie, that he bad tome- 
thing of importance to commiunicaie, 
IT ran to meet him. He immediately 
accoited me with, ‘Curfed be the 
‘moment, when | determined upon 
‘this journey; we are both of us 
“unavoidably ioitt men; they take 
“us for Chriflians and fpies, and 
‘will atluredly put us to death.’ 
With thefe words he left me, and 
ran to the bageage, where he ex- 
chanved bis fingle gun for my double- 
barrelled one, 
with two brace of piflols, I np- 
braided him with his want of firmueis, 
juld him ‘ a ticady and refolute con- 
« duét could alone prcterve ourfelves 
* and friends, and reminded him that 
‘ bis pretent behaviour was precilely 
‘fuch as to give weight to the fu- 
‘{picions entertained’ J further 
urged, * that on bis own acconnt he 
‘had nothing to fear, having for 
‘twelve vears been a Mabommedan, 
“and perfectly acquainted with the 


* religion and cuitomss that mivielt 


‘alone was in danger, and that I 
‘ hoped to avert it, provided he did 
‘ not intermeddle with ny defence.’ 
‘ Briend, (aniwered he,) you wiil 
‘gever hiar of danger: but this 
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and armed himfleli 


‘ time you wil! pay for j 
* rity.’ ' 

" Peceiving that terror bad wine 
deprived him of the veceflars ten 
per and recollection, I now left hie 
to himichf, and walked Up Unar 
but with a firm and manly ep, te 
this tunvultuous atlembly, n 

| i 4 cntcred the citele, and offered 
the Mahometan falutation, ‘A /julam 
ddickum, but none’ of the Siwahang 
returned it. Some of them im 
mediately exclaimed,—* You are of 
* the new Chriftians from Cairo, and 
. come toe ‘plore our country.’ Had 
I at this time, been as well acquaint. 
ed with Mahometan fanaticiim, and 
the character of the Arabs, as | have 
been fince, I thould have deduced 
my defence trom the very terms of 
the acculation, and fiated that | was 
indeed from Cairo, having fled from 
the Intidels; as it was, I anfwend 
nothing to this general clamour, bet 
fat down and directed my tpeech to 
one of the Chieis, whofe great infle- 
ence I knew, and who had been often 
in my tent whiltt at Sewad, © Tellme, 
* broiler, (taid J,) hati thou ever be- 
‘ fore known 300 armed men takea 
¢ journcy of three days, in purluit of 
“two men, whodwelt inthe ang iat 
‘ ten days, who had eaten and drank 
‘with them as fricnds, and whole 
‘tents were open to them all? Thy: 
felt batt tound us praying and reads 
ine the Koran ; and now thoy tayet 
‘we are Infidels from Cairo; theta, 
‘one of thoie from whom we ly 
Dot thou not know, that ts 4 
great fin to tell one of the faitbtul 
‘that he is a Pagan?’ 5 tpoke ts 
with an earneft and reiolute tone, 
and many of the congregaties 
feerned gained over by uy @ 
ditpoted to be favourabie neice 
the man replied, § that prongs 
‘vinced we were not Intders, a 

‘he had pertuaded no ove arr 
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it, and as far as depended on 
+ gira alone, he was ready to return 
“ag hiwad.’ On this 1 turned to one 
of the vulgar, who was comimuni- 
cating tome of the accufations againt{t 
me to the people of our caravan, 
‘Be thou filent, (faid 1,) would to 
‘God, that 1 were able to {peak 
‘well the Arabic, I would then atk 
‘queitions of thee, and of hundreds 
‘ike thee, who are lefs intiructed 
‘in the Jam than Tam.’, An old 
man on this oblerved, ‘ ‘This man is 
‘younger than the other, and yet 
‘more courageous,’ I immediately 
continued, ‘ My friend is not afraid 
‘ofthee, but thou oughteft to have 
‘hars of my friend: doft thou 
‘know what it is to reproach a man, 
‘who lives with fultans and with 
‘pginces, with being an Infidel ?’ 
Jwasthen afked for what purpofe 
we carried Chriflian papers. I now 
fund that my interpreter had un- 
vainly fhewn a patiport which I had 
obtained from General Bonaparte, 
with a view not to be detained at the 
Frach poils through which J was 
topals to, the caravan. My inter- 
preter at this moment came up, and 
tading me alive, and the atlembly 
ksangry and violent, than when, on 
being tirit quefticned, he had exaf- 
perated them by inconfiderate and 
perplexed aniwers; he recovered 
tmielt, and {tood fufficiently com- 
poled and collected, whilft I ex. 
plained partly in German, partly in 
Arabic, what had patled. Know- 
ag, however, that the paper in 
quettion would be demanded, and 
hot choofing to truft to his prudence 
the manner of producing it; I 
went mylelf for it to the tent, and, 
fuming, brought likewife a Koran 
- me. I immediately tendered 
“e paper to a Chief of the Siwahans, 
who having unfolded it, afked, ¢ if 
aay bdy-itander could read it.’ 


could not h ip fmiling &t the quef- 


{so} 


tion, perilous as was my fituation, 
The fame quettion was then put te 
us, when I anfwered, ‘ that we did 
“not underfiand what it contained, 
«but were told, it would allow us te 
‘ quit Cairo without being moletted.’ 
‘ This is the book, (interrupted my 
‘interpreter,) Which 1 underfland ;" 
and immediately took the Koran 
from my hand. We were ordered, 
by reading in it, to give proof of our 
being truly of the religion, Our 
learning in this refpeét went far 
indeed beyond the fimple ability 
of reading. My companion knew 
the entire Koran by heart, and as 
for me, I could even then write 
Arabic, and well too: which with 
thefe people, was an extraordinary 
proficiency in learning. We had 
fcarcely given a fample of our re- 
fpective talents, when the chiefs of 
our caravan, who to this moment 
had been filent, now took loudly 
our part; and many of the Siwahans 
too, interfered in our favour, Ino 
fhort, the inquiry ended to our com, 
plete advantage, though not with- 
out the murmuring of fome in the 
multitude, who loit the hopes of 
plunder which the occafion might 
have afforded. 

‘Thus the chara&ter of Mufful- 
man which I aflumed was firmly 
ettablithed, and I thall not be fub- 
jected in future to like inquiries, on 
which, perhaps, more decifive proots 
might be required, aud which I 
could not give. ‘The fecurity of my 
future voyage is thus ailured, and fo 
great an advantage more than com- 
pentates for tome lofies attending 
the above incident, but which yet I 
mu(t regret. 

«‘ During the time [ was fir’ in 
conference with the people of-Siwah, 
and thofe of the caravan, ny bapvage 
was left with my interpreter; who 
in the paroxy{ms of his tears, and 
indeed with no light apprcheufiohis 
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pf our bales of goods being fearch- 
ad, took my remains of mummies, 
my fpecimens of mineralogy, my 
gnure detailed remarks, made on 
my way from Cairo to Schiacha, 
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and generally m 

them to a Le fave pe 
Arab inmate, to bury hea? 
bog; this was done, and ] a 
afterwards could retrieve them » 
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Description of the Istanp of Ruoprs. 


{From the Transtation of Sonnini’s Travers in GREECE and 
Turnkey.] 


° HE city of Rhodes is at this 

day the only one in the 
iffand ; at very ancient periods there 
were three others, which no longer 
exifted in the time of Pliny. The 
mott confiderable of thefe three 
cities, the country of Chares, who 
made or at leaft began the famous 
coloffas confecrated to the fun, was 
called Lindus, and contained a mage 
nificent temple, dedicated to Miner- 
va. Some veftiges of it fill remain, 
with the name ot Lrndo, in a hamlet 
fituated nearly in the middle of the 
eaft fide of the ifland, and entirely 
peopled by Greeks: its harbour, by 
ho means fpacious, is much frequent- 
ed by the finall craft of the country, 
which there take in the commodities 
of the iffand, and bring thither mer- 
ehandize from other parts. Accord- 
ingly almoft all the inhabitants of 
Lindo are given to commerce, or to 
the carrying-trade of the neighbour- 
me coafis and iflands; they navi- 
gate with {mall fatt-failing vetiels 
which they themfelves conftruét, and 
to which they give greater folidity 
than to the fhips that come off the 
ftocks of Rhodes for the account of 
the government. A tew Lindians 
alfo employ themfelves in rural la- 
hours; but, of all the quarters of 
the ifland, that which they inhabit 
being the leafi-fit fer tillage, on ac- 


count of its fiony and uneven nature, 
culture principally contitts of planta. 
tions of vines, fig-trees, and other, 

** The fecond city, which bore 
the name of Camyros, was fituated 
on the weft coaft, almof oppotite to 
Lindus; there no longer exift any 
traces of it but the name of Camym 
a Greek village, built om the fame 
fpot. 

** No indication is to be found of 
the moft ancient of thete three cities, 
Jalyilos ; it is known only that it 
was fituated on the porth coat of 
the ifland. 

“ When we review in thought 
this innumerable multitude of cites 
und great edifices, which have cover- 
ed in different places the furface ot 
the earth, and which have been fuc- 
ceffively effaced, we cannot but yield 
to the painful fenfations excited by 
the rage of mankind, Monuments 
which the genius of the arts and the 
patience of induftry ereét with fo 
much folidity and flownets, crumble 
in an inftant under the blows of im- 
petuous barbariim, or by the more 
fudden fhocks of the terrible art of 
war, which delights only in blood 
and ruins. Man throws down what 
man builds up ; in his mind time 
too flow ; he anticipates the ravages 
of ages, for which he feems to ey 
them ; and, in his rage tor gefirec 
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son, he leaves, very far behind him, 
the moft ferocious animals, whote 
malice he jurpaties, by being himfelf 
the deitroyer of his own {pecies. 
The partial confufion which violent 
commotions of the earth fometimes 
gecafion, are not of a very percept- 
ble effect on the map of devattations, 
if we compare them to the valt ex- 
went of rains with which the hand 
of man has frewn the turface of the 
bbe: and if hiftory makes men- 
won of the convulfions ot nature, 
which have anciently thrown down 
edifices in the Iland of \ibodes, war 
and the fury of fupertiitious igno- 
race have, without comparifon, 
theredettroyed and overthrown more 
than time and fubterraneous fhocks, 
« Earthquakes were, neverthelefs, 
nther frequent in this ifland, at the 
time of its formation, if indeed it 
be true that it iflued from the bofom 
of the waters, as was imagined by 
the ancients, who contidered it as a 
prefent from the fea, whence they 
gave it the name of Pelagia, daugh- 
ter of the fea, in order to preferve 
the memory of its origin. But its 
great proximity to the continent, the 
advanced cape which ftretches out 
towards the coatt, and which appears 
to have formed the junction between 
the iland and the main land, lead 
me to prelume, with fome degree of 
probability, that they have been 
united, and that the ifland was tore 
merly ne more than a great promon- 
tory of Atia Minor. Be this as it 
iay,the 'tiand of Rhodes isno longer 
m our days agitated by earthquakes; 
and it would be an abode equally 
fate and agreeable, if two other 
feourges fill more dreadful, the 
Plague and Ottoman defpotitm, did 
ot convert it into a place of fear 
and detolation, 
™“ The Turks who daily live and 
ite victims of the plague, carry the 
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86 A place uf hofpitable ents rtainment for travellers."’ 
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germs of it wherever they land. No 
precaution is taken to prevent ite 
communication, or to ftop its pro- 
grefa. A perion infected with the 
plague penetrates, with as much lis 
berty as the moft healthy man, into 
every part of the empire, and no one 
thinks of avoiding his company. 
From this circumttanee, it is not 
afionifhing that the Ifland of Rhodes, 
like all the other countries of ‘Tur- 
key, is expofed to the mott terrible of 
contagions, which cannot be attri- 
buted to its climate, one of the moft 
wholetome and moft agreeable in the 
world, 

‘ T thall, on this occafion, mention 
a prefervative againtt the plague, 
which fome Italian monks of the 
order of St. Francis, known in the 
Levant by the appellation of Fathers 
of the Holy Land, communicated to 
me at Rhodes, where they had a 
hofpice*, and ferved as chaplains to 
the French vice-conful, for this ma- 
giftrate was the only one there of his 
nation; his phyfician even was a 
Greek of the country. Thefe monks 
affirmed, from their own experience, 
and that of theit brethren ettablithed 
in many other countries of the Eaft, 
that an infallible mean of guardin 
againft the plague, confifts in fwal- 
lowing, every morning, fatting, a 
glafs of one’s own urine, in which 
the juice of a lemon has been ex- 
preiied. This remedy, or to make 


ule of the term confecrated in me-— 


dical language, this fimple and eafy 
prophylactic, the efficacy of which 
the experience of fome men, forced 
by their profeflion to live in the 
midit of contagion, appears to war- 
rant, deferves more confidence than 
the complicated recipes and the loug 
indications of diet, preicribed by 
phyficians, to whom books have 
{erved as obfervations, and a theory 
often doubtful, as experence, 
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« With the exception of the city 
ef Rhodes iticlf, which ts almoft en- 
tirely inhabited by Turks, who would 
render it an abode infupportable to 
any others but themfelves, the po- 

lation of the ifland is compoted 
of Greeks, defcendants of thote ta- 
mous Rhodians, whote valour, ar- 
dent love of liberty, talte for the tci- 
ences and fine arts, fkill in naviga- 
tion, and activity in commerce, have 
deen celebrated in the annals of an- 
tiquity. ‘Khe long tyranny under 
which they have been entlaved, has 
eheeked the trantports of cenerous 


fouls, and extinguithed the toreh of 


eenius, and the fiery ardour of glory 
and riches: the Greeks of Rhuces 
have preferved, as it were, no more 
than the fhadow of the great enerey 
of their anceltors, a few traces of 
which are fcarcely to be found in 
their fondnefs for navigation and 
traihe, whieh mott of them (til tel- 
low with fome fuccets. They are 
fi, ike their foretathers, bold and 
{hiltul navigators, able thip-builders, 
induiftriows traders; and it the beau- 
tifir! countries of Atratic Greece were 
ceftined to chanve their matters, it 
would be at Rhodes, more than in 
anv other quarter, that we thould 
meet with the powerful tuccours ot 
courage, of the fpirit of liberty, and 
of intelligence. 

‘ Placed on the route which vef- 
tes from the north of Greece muit 
hold in erder to repair to Syria and 
Keypt, the Ifland otf Rhodes would, 
in other hands, become the general 
¢mporum of a very contiderable 
commerce: its ports would afford 
places of thelter and refrethment ; 
and ils proximity to the coatts would 
render it miftrefs of part of the trade 
of AGa, as it would participate in 
that of Egypt and of the other neigh- 
bouring countries. A ttuation to 


happy could not have remain d ule- 
lets but uader the government of the 


bears a tower that ferved as a high 
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Turks ; under any other 
become a fertile fource ot 
‘ J . . . . 

* While its pofition 
to a long extent of cp 
merous illands, and the food ay 

. . 3 , 4 v 
of the timber which irs 1ore . ‘ 
vedh . . ! a 
mith for thir buildin <> Decethanty 
make the people of Rhod sad 

. \ AES t fyi 

of Navievators, fey : nine a 
avivators, teveral harbours invite 
thither commerce, and multiply and 

. ° ; on 
laciliiate its means. 


» It woul 
Protne ity, 


' Its Vic in’ ty 


, 


alts and my. 


Capes, whieh 


render the Nyure of the itland vere 
itreguiar, form road-fteads, havens 
and trays, in which vetiels can dete. 


fit and receive thei Pe ar 
themfelves dle hae PP 

$s Wit cellent water and 
provitions ot every jort, and take 
fhielter, fecure from the impety uty 
of the winds and waves, 

* One of the principal of thele 
harbours, next to the port of Rhodes, 
W hich, halt chok ed uh, iS ailing tur 
miitters and repairing labours, is that 
of Lindo; of which | have already 
ipoken. Near the cape of this name, 
and at the entrance ot the gult,isa 
rock which is confiderably devatad 
above the turtace of the fea. Un 
the tame eatt coatt of the itland, and 
to the north ot Lindo, is another oul 
more open, with a bay lets fate, Oe. 
tween Cape Paradi and Cape Tenda; 
and to the fouth, is tound San Nicolo 
Bay, whoie entrance is divided by 
a fhoal ftomewhat extentive, Far 
ther to the (outh, 1s Cape San Gi 
vanni, a low point, off which an itlet 


"ee 
i* 


houfe to navigators. ‘The moit con 
fiderable and the mroft fouthern pro 
montory of the ifland, is that w 
which has been given the name of 


Cape Tranquilo; 1 forms, wit 
. . ee . ag 
Cain oan Gaovanni, a narrow ae 


} . } ” afet’ ; 
deep gult, where tips lie in fatety 


and, with Cape Candura, a large bay 
more open. <A thoal, fituated t ba 
{uthward of the entrance of the 44 
of Cape Tranquitlo, is not wits if 
r in muking the land on {4 
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gaat. The fea appears to have 
gened for ittelf . Oe in the 

of Cape Tranquillo, and 
iy have feparated from it, to the 
eet, two fmall fragments, fteril 
iets, which bear the names of Gor- 
dei and of Strongelo; and to the 
futh, a more confiderable portion, 
sbich forms an ifland called Santa 
Catherina. 

« Tothe wefl there are allo, above 
Cape Candura, fome havens more or 
léslaree, more or lefts tecure, and 
this coalt is, in general, fanidy, 
bathed by deep waters, and, accord- 
mg to the feaman’s phrafe,very lufe, 
that is, free from socks and fhoals, 
and may be approached without the 
nk of running aground, 

“ A fingle river bearing the name 
fCandura which it gives to the cape 
ia whole vicimty it ditcharges ittelt 
into the fea, waters the interior parts 
of the iland ; but numerous Iprings 
a running water allo diffule tecun- 
dityin their meandering courfe. Al- 
though hilly, the foil proves tuitable 
te feveral forts of productions, Fine 
trees, which greedy and improvident 
cupidity has reduced to a fimail num. 
bet, majettically crowned the highett 
mountains; and the refin of the 
greater part of them, fupplied abun- 
daatly the wants of the navy. On 
the floping inills, tig-trees, which 
veld a very larce quantity of good 
fruit, carob-trees, and others both 
wetal and agroeable, grow with fa- 
Gity; the vine allio there holds its 
pace, and the wine which is drawn 
trom it, highly extolled by the an- 
feuts, On account of its delicacy and 
‘Spertume, has preferved fomething 
ot thole good qualities, and may {till 
pats tora very good wine, etpecially 
when itis made with care, [drank 
ome at M***’s) which was not in- 
Kior to the beit wine of Greece. 

n€ va'lies atford rich pafiures, and 
Me plains produce harvetis of every 
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fort; but agriculture would be more 
flourifhing there, and occupy a 
greater extent of ground, if, like 
every other branch of induttry, it 
had not to bear the obttacles and 
vexations of an unjuitand oppreffive 
adminiltration. 

‘¢ The inhabitants of Rhodes 
have a great tatie for gardens. The 
city and the other habitations are 
furrounded by orchards, in which are 
fonnd variety, agreeablenels, cool 
nets, and utility; pot-herbs, as well 
as tlowers, are there cultivated with 
attention, 

“Stags, and ether fpecies of 
game, enliven the forefts and plains: 
in the latter, bartavelles or Greek 
partridges are to be met with in 
great numbers. M***, vice-con- 
ful at Rhodes, kept in a cage a bird 
of this fpecies ; but he was obliged, 


from time to time, to cut the tip of 


its Lill, which grew fo long and 
crooked, as to prevent the bird from 
taking its food. No bird, perhaps, 
bears confinement with greater dif- 
feulty than partridges in general ; 
they need, more than any other, oper 
air and a fomewhat {pacious ground, 
in order that they may not he re- 
ttricted in the rapidity and frequen- 
cy of their excurtions: every con- 
fined {pace is unfuitable to them: 
it they are kept in narrow and co- 
vered places, they are attacked by 
ali forts of indifpofitions ; and, after 
leading for {ome time a languifhing 
exiitence, they toon find death in the 
very attentions which are lavifhed on 
them, and which cannot fupply the 
place of the advautages of a life fre- 
quently agitated but accompanied by 
all the charms of liberty. The Greek 
partridge belonging to the vice-con- 
ful of Khodes would not have been 
fubjeét to the excetiive prolongation 
of its bill, which, without foreign and 
unnatural affilance, would have occa 
fioned it to perifh trom inanition, had 
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its narrow prifon afforded it the means 
proper for wearing down its point by 
repeated iriction. 

‘¢ Some pretty turtles, of a red- 
dith gray plumage, and with a nar- 
row black femi-collar, fimilar to thofe 
which I had feen in Egypt, frequent 
the orchards by which the city of 
Rhodes is furrounded, and add to 
them freth charms. The motion- 
lefs flower, however brilliant it may 
be, attaches and flatters the eye ; 
but it wants life, without which, 
beauty caufes only fleril impretkons, 
agreeable indeed, but without viva- 
city, without movement, like the ob- 
ject that communicates them : every 
thing is enlivened, on the contrary, 
when the verdure of the groves ferves 
as an afylum and abode for charm- 
ing birds, when the flowers are ca- 
reiled and betrayed alternately by 
thoie winged infects, brilliant like 
them, which know how to touch 
them, every moment, without tar- 
nifhing them, and which them/felves 
appear flying flowers. What {weet 
emotions do we not expenence, 
when, in the filence of a fhaded re- 
treal, clothed with verdure and en- 
amelled with flowers, we find ours 
felves in the midit of feveral pairs 
of the iweeteli and moeit tender 
birds, which conftituted a part of the 
train of Venus! Cooings, plaintive 
and languithing expreflions of a 
burning ilame, are heard on all fides; 
the earis net offended, and they in- 
vite to a fort reverie, the prelude of 
fenfibility. On this tree, two of 
thele birds, which nature and love 
have united, indulge in the moti ex- 
preflive marks of tendernets; we 
fee them placed near each other, 
with their necks bent in a contrary 
direction, fcizing each other’s bill, 
with their bills parily open, puthing 

a back and drawing it forward alter- 
nately, and in thete reprefentations 
ef mutual attack and rehiitance, quit 
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each other, rejoin each ot 
pant with love. O 
lofty and more 


her, and 
n that tree, more 


tufted, and in 
of downy and mofly leaves, a 


the fraits of an ardent love; the mo. 


ther covers them, and warms them 
With her body and her WINGS : they 
fleep; but the who hatched them 
has her head raifed, and her look be 
fpeaks her anxiety ; the watches, and 
her reftle(s eyes are directed towardy 
every place around her, One fentj. 
ment alone occuptes her, and abforbg 
all her faculties : this is the repota 
and prefervation of the dear ob 
jects, which the could not defend 
alas! but by her grief. The {eens 
changes at the expiration of a few 
moinents ; the mother has quitted 
the neft, the little ones fpread their 
wings, ftand up on their legs as yet 
unfieady, open their bills with all 
their might, and by weak, but re 
peated cries, they announce the 
joy which they feel: it is the father 
who arrives, loaded wiih the proven- 
der ot the family: he dittributes it 
‘qually ; he then refumes the place 
ot his mate, who does not tiray far 
from a {pot where are fixed all bet 
afiections, and then only to procure 
her food, and bring, in her turn, that 
of her nettlings. 

‘© Thefe living images of tendeté 
ne{s and paternal folicitude yarelefiont 
thore impreflive for delicate minds, 
than thofe which are imbibed from 
the beit books and the moft eloquent 
difcourles: thefe are atfe¢ting e- 
amples which nature difplays to our 
eyes, and which fhe invites us to fol 
low. Happy, indeed, 18 he who, 
fimple in his babits, as im his affee- 
tions, is acquainted with the {weet 
ettufions of love, and the occupations 
more ferious, but not lef tweet, 
which accompany a fertile umon, 
the pains as well as the pleatures of 
which, are equally felt, equally 
fared ! 
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« Quails, which, in their paflage 
tren Europe .to Africa, difperte and 
top 00 feveral iflands, do not reit 
themfelves on that of Rhodes ; and 
shat proves that the line which thofe 
binds traverfe, in order to change the 
dimate, is invariable like the feafon 
{their migration, is, that quails 
twe never been feen to arrive at 
Rhodes, although the ifland is not 

difant from their route. But 
goodcocks pais thither regularly 
eery year, and in confiderable num- 
bes, They arrive in November, 
ad their ftay latts about a month, 
Ihave alfo feen theie latter birds, 
stich neverthelefs feem to prefer 
ald countries, feek at the fame 
driod, but in {mall bodies, a mild 
winter in the humid plains of Lower 


Egvpt. 
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« Fith is very plentiful on the 
coatt of Rhodes, which was called 
the ifland abounding with fifth. The 
fea, which {urrounds it, likewile fur- 
nifhes coral and fine fponges. The 
land there is rich in foffils of every 
fpecies, and there the geologiit 
might form a curious and interefting 
colleétion. 

“* Beauty and mildnefs of climate, 
fecundity of foil, variety and abun- 
dance in the neceflary or agreeable 
articles of life, a fituation valuable 
for ufeful enterprifes and a profper- 
ous trade—nothing is wanting to 
the Ifland of Rhodes, except to be 
delivered from the ‘Turks, who pof- 
feis, in fo eminent a degree, the tatat 
talent of converting the moft happy 
abode into a fpot to be fhunned and 
dreaded,” 





Descatetion of Tures 

{From Aixin’s Transtation of 
LOWER 

‘| E quitted Dindera on the 
20th of January, continu. 
mgour route fouthwards, following 
the direction of the Nile, in a courfe 
pauie to its current. The coun- 
ty now exhibited a new fcenery to 
cnr eyes: we faw palm-trees much 
larger than any which we had 
siwerto met with, gigantic tamas 
ths, villages half a. league long, 
and yet the land, which had re- 
ceived the benefit of the inundation, 
mmained uncultivated. Could it be 
tat the inhabitants chofe to grow 
20 More than was fufficient for their 
ove Conlumption, and thus deprive 
weir tyrants of the protit of their 
‘uperfluity? In the afternoon, as 
ix and myteif were talking about 


— being near that part of 
Mile where they are met with, 


ang the Country adjoining. 


Dewnon's Travers in Upper and 
Ecyprt.] 


and oppofite feveral low fand iflands, 
their favourite refort, we faw fome- 
thing long and brown lying among 
anumber of ducks; it was a cro- 
codile alleep; he appeared about 
fifteen or eightcen feet long. We 
fired on him, and he gently entered 
the water, but fome minutes after 
came out again; a fecond fhot made 
him again plunge in, but he again 
returned to the Yland; his belly ap- 
peared much larger than that of ant- 
mals of the fame fpecies, which [ 
have feen ftufted. , 

‘© We learned that one party of the 
Mamelukes had pailed alony the right 
bank of the river, and that the other 
continued their route to Eineb and 
Syene. Detfaix ordered the cavalry 


to fet out at midnight to endeavour 
to come up with thete latter, 


“ We 
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“© We fet out onthe 27th, at two in 
the morning: at eight we founda 
dead crocodile on the fhore of the 
river; it was ftill frefh; the length 
was cight feet: the upper jaw, which 
is the only one that has any motion, 
feoms to clofe but inditicrently with 
the under, but the throat tupplies the 
deficiency, for it hangs as loote as a 
purte, and its elalticity performs the 
office of a tongue, of which this ani- 
mal} is entirely dettitute; the noftrils 
and ears {hut like the ear-holes of a 
fith, and its imei! clote-let eyes add 
much to the frighttulneds of its gene- 
gal appearance. 

“« A\tnineo'’clock, in making a tharp 
turn round the point of a projecting 
chain of mountains, we difcovered all 
at once the fite of the ancient Thebes 
in its whole extent: this celebrated 
city, the fie of whi h tlomer has 
characterized by the finele exprefiion 
of with @ Awidred gutes, a boatting 
and poctical phrafe, that has been 
repeated with fo much confidence 
for many centuries; this Ubittriops 
city, defcribed in a few pages dictated 
to Herodotus by Pevpiian prietts, 
that have been guce copied by every 
hiltorian, eclobrated by the number 
of its kings, whole witdom has reated 
them to the rank of gi ds, by laws 
which have been revered without 
heme promuleated, by ference in- 
volved in pompous and emgmatical 
icriptions, the tirtt monuments ot 
ancient learning which are till ipared 
by the hand of time; this abandoned 
functuary, furrounded with barba- 
rfua,and again rettored to the dciert 
from) which it had been drawn forth, 
eaveloped in the veil of mytiery, aud 
the obicurily of ages, whereby even 
its ow) colotial monuments are mag- 

ified to the imagination; itll im- 
pretied the mind with tuch gigantic 
poantoms, that the whole army, fud- 
denly and with one accord, ftiood in 
amazement al the fight of its featter- 
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ed ruins, and clapped th 
with delight, as if the end aide 
jet of their glorious toile. ona be 
complete conquelt: of Ecy rune 
accomplifhed and fecured by takin 
potlefiion of the tplendid resnitasd 
this ancient metropolis, I took . 
view of this firit alpe of Thebes 
along with the tpectacle before fee 
the knees of the enthufiaftic foliery 
ferved me as a table, their bodies a 
a fhade, whilft the dazzling rays of 
the barning | fun enlightened this 
magnificent tpectacle, and exhibit 
the eleétric emotion of a whole army 
of foldicrs, whofe delicate fen§biley 
made me feel proud of being their 
companion, and glory in calling my- 
felfa Frenchman. i 

«© The fitwation of this town js 
fine as can well be imagined: and 
the tmmente CR ut of its ruins Cone 
vinces the f{pectator that fame has 
not maegnilicd its fize; tor the de 
aineter of lLieypt not be ing fufficient 
to coutain it, its monuments rett 
upon the two chains of mouptains 
which are contiguous, whilti its tombs 
occupy the vailies towards the wel, 
fur on into the defert, 

‘© Four large hamlets divide 
amongii them the remains ot the an- 
cicnt monuments ot Thebes, whit 
the river, by the finucfity of its 
courfe, feems ftill proud of flowing 
among its ruins, 

«© Soon after noon day we arrived 
at a defert, which was the necropoits 
or city ot the dead: the rock, exca- 
vacated on its inclined plane, prt 
{ents three fides of a fyuare, with re 
eular openings, behind which are 
double and iriple galleries, which 
were ufed as burying places. I et 
tered here on horfeback, with Deiat, 
fappofing that thete gloomy setrees 
could only be the alylum of peass 
and filence ; but fcarcely were We 
immereed in the obfeurity of - 
gallerios, than we were afiailed ym 
& javelins 
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‘egeling and ftones, by enemies whom 
‘ve could not dittinguifh, and this 
eat an end to our obfervations. We 
ince Jearnt that a contiderable num- 
ber of people inhabited thele obicure 
retreats, and that probably, from 
the favage habits contracted there, 
they were almo(t always 1n rebellion 
aeainft authority, and had become 
the terror of the vicinity. ‘Too 
moch in hafte to make a tuller ac- 
quaintance with the inbabitants, we 
matched back with precipitation, 
aad this time I only faw Thebes on 
the gallop. 

“It had been my lot to fiay for 
months at Zaoyeh, at Benetuct, and 
Girgeh, and to pats by without ftop- 
ping at the magnificent objects 
which J had come to vilit. We ar- 
nved prefently after at a temple, 
which I took to be of the highett an- 
tiquity, from its ruinous appearance, 
ig thorough antique hue, its con- 
fradion, which was lefs perfect than 
the rett, the extreme fimplicity of its 
omaments, the irregulariiy of its out- 
line and efpecially the coarfenefs of 
tsfeulpture. I tock a hafty fhetch 
Hit, and galloping after the troops, 
who were confiantly marching on, | 
amved at a fecond edifice much more 
confiderable, aud in a better flate of 
priervation, I found in my way a 
fatueot black granite; I call it gra- 
ite, till it thall be determined what 
wthe nature of that ftone which bas 
been long denominated bafalt, and 
woich is the material of the macs 
wheent Ecyptian lions which are 
tthe footof the A cht of fie ps lead- 
8§ to the Roman capitol. 

“ Atthe entrance of this temple 
 fquare mounds flans an immenfe 
” “ againti the inwer wail are 
“a in two bas-rcliefs, the vic- 

combats Of fome hero. This 

ce of fculpture is in the moft irre- 

Ris fyle of compofition, without 
, Pective, plan, or diftribution 

Me the fir conceptions of the un- 
1302, ee 


improved human mind. J have feen 
at Pompeia rude tketches done by 
Roman foldiers on the ftueco of the 
walls; they entirely refembled in 
fiyle thofe which I am now [peaking 
of, which are like the firft attempts 
of a, child, before he has feen any 
thing whereby to arrange his ideas, 
Here the hero is gigantic, and the 
enemies whom he is overthrowing 
are twenty-five times fmaller than 
himfelf; if this however could be 
meant for a piece of flattery in the 
arts, it was certainly ill-contrived, 
fince the hero could gain no honoug 
by fighting pygmics. 

* At fome paces from this gate 
are the remains of an enormous co- 
loffus; it has been wantotily fhatter- 
ed, for the parts which are left have 
fo well preferved their polifh, and the 
fra@tures their edges, that it is evi4 
dent, if the {pirit of devafiation in 
mankind had trufied to time alone to 
ruin this monument, we fhould fill 
fee it entire and uninjured.  Snffice 
it to fay, to give an idea of its dimen- 
fions, that the breadth of the fhoul- 
ders is twenty-five fect, which would 
give about feventy-five for the entire 
height : the figure is exaét in its 
proportions, the tiyle middling, but 
the execution perfect ; when overfet, 
it fell upon its face, which hides this 
interefting part; the drapery being 
broken, we can no longer judge by 
its attributes whether itis the tigure 
ofa king or a divinity. Is it the 
{tatue of Memnon, or that of Ofy- 
mandyas?—the defcriptions hitherto 
given of this monument thtow more 
confufion than light upon this quef- 
tion. If it is the ftatue of Memnon, 
which appears to me the more 
probable, every traveller for two 
thoufand years muft have miltaken 
the object of their curiofity, as will 
be feen by the iofcription of the 
names on aoother coloffal ftatue, of 
which I flail dire@ly fpeak. 

«© One foot of this Ratue remains, 
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which is broken off and in good pre- 
fervation ; it may be eafily carried 
away, and may give thofe in Europe 
aicale of comparifon of the monu- 
ments of this fpecies, and will ferve 
as a companion to the colofial fect 
which are in the court of the capitol 
at Rome. ‘The fpot where this 
figure ftood might be either a temple 
or a palace, or both at the fame time; 
for if the bas-relief would belong 
more properly to a royal refidence, 
the figures of eight pricfts, which 
are in the front of two porticoes in 
the inner part, would peculiarly indi- 
cate a temple, except indeed they 
were introduced to remind the fove- 
reign that, conformably to the law, 
the priefts ought always to ferve and 
aflift in the exercife of monarchical 
power. 

‘¢ This ruin, which is fituated on 
the flope of the mountain, and has 
never been inhabited in later times, 
is fo well preferved in the parts that 
are {till flanding, that it appears 
more like a new and unfinifhed 
building: feveral columns are feen 
here to their very bafes; their pro- 
portions are grand, but the ftyle, 
though purer than that of tli firft 
mentioned temple, is however not 
comparable to that of Tentyra, either 
for the majetiy of the general defign, 
or for the delicacy ia the execution 
vf particular parts. It would have 
taken fome time and examination to 
have made out the plan of this 
temple, but the cavalry were gallop- 
ing on, and I was obliged to follow 
them clofely, not to be ftopped for 
ever in my refearches. 

“ Our attention was arrefied inthe 
plain by two large tiatues in a filting 

otture, betweea which, according to 
nae ia Strabe, and thoie who 
have copicd ibe relation of thete 
writers, was the famous ttatuc of 
Otymandyas, the largett of all ihete 
Ciymandyas had 


cveoilal figures. 
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prided himfelf fo much on the ers. 
cution of this bold defign, that he 
had caufed an infcription to be en 
graven on the pedeftal of the ftatue, 
in which he defied the power of mag 
to deftroy this monument, as well a5 
that of his tomb, the pompous dee 
{cription of which new appears only 
2 fantaflic dream. The two ftatues 
ftill left ftanding are doubtlefs thofe 
of the mother and the fon of this 
prince, mentioned by Herodotus; 
that of the king himfelf has difap. 
peared ; the hand of time and the 
teeth of envy appear to have united 
zealoufly in its deftru@tion, and na 
thing of it remains but a thapeles 
rock of granite ; fo that it requires 
the perfevering look of the amateur, 
accuftomed to this kind of examina. 
tion, to diftinguith any portions of 
the figure which have efcaped de- 
ftruétion ; and even thofe are fo in- 
figniticant, that they can throw no 
light on its dimenfions, The two ftae 
tues ftill exifling are in the propor. 
tion of from fifty to fixty-five feet in 
height ; they are feated with ther 
two hands on their knees; al! that 
remains of them fhews a feverity ot 
fiyle, and a ftraightnefs of pofition. 
The bas-reliefs, and the {mall bgurs 
clufiered round the feat of the fout)- 
ernmoft of thefe flatues, are nx 
without elegance and delicacy in the 
execution. On the leg of the fatue 
the moft to the north, the names of 
the illuftrious and ancient traveller 
who came to hear the found of th 
ftatue of Memnon are whiten 16 
Greek. We may here fee the gre 
influence which celebrity exercues 
over the minds of men, fince, wee 
the ancient Egyptian yy. 
and the jealouly of the priefts " 
longer forbade ftrangers to wen 
thefe monuments, tte love of 

marvellous retained its epee ~ 
the minds of thofe that came =" 
as vifitors. Thus, ™ ie 
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“» which was enlightened by 
solofophy’ Sabina, the wife of this 
and herfelf a literary wo- 

oP ondefcended, along with the 
‘4 men who accompanied her, 
» acknowledge that the had heard 
gunds which no phyfical caufe could 
lve produced. But the vanity of 
airing one’s Name on fuch an- 
suities might very eafily have pro- 
teed the firft on the lift, and the 
wtural defire of becoming an afloci- 
we in this kind of glory might have 
sided the ret; and this is doubtlefs 
the reafon of the numberlefs infcrip- 
tons of names which we find here, 
vith many dates, and in fo many 


«Thad hardly begun to draw thefe 
ofl figures, when I found that I 
ms left alone with thefe ttupen- 
dos originals, and the ideas which 
tele folitary objects infpired. Be- 
te armed at my unprotected 
iuation, I haitened to rejoin my 
omrades, whofe eager curiofity had 
imady led them to a large temple 
mir the village Medinet-Abu. I 
erred as {| patled by, that the 
ground about the tomb of Olyman- 
tes was cultivated, and that confe- 
ently the inundation reached as 
tr; fo that, although the bed of the 
Nie was raifed, there mutt formerly 
ure been fome dyke to prevent the 
nut from tlooding part of the an- 
‘attown, which, when we crotied 
Swis a valt field of green wheat, 
iomifing an abundant harvett, 

-“ At the right, adjoining the vil- 
a of Medinet-Abu, at the bottom 
the mountain, is a vatt palace, 
witand enlarged at ditferent periods. 
Althat I could make of it in this 
* frft examination on horfeback 
"s, that the lower part of this pa- 
“which abuts againtt the moun- 
wy is the moti ancient in its con- 
“ston, and is covered with hiero- 
Hptes, cut Very deep and without 
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any relief; and that in the fourth 
century the catholic religion cons 
verted it to facred purpotes, and made 
achurch of it, adding two rows of 
pillars in the ttyle of the age, to 
fupport a covered roof. To the 
fouth of this monument there are 
Egyptian apartments, with ladders 
and fquare windows, the only build- 
ing that I had yet feen here which 
was not a temple; and beyond this 
are edifices rebuilt with o!d materials, 
but left unfinifhed. ‘The frit eager- 
nefs of curiofity being fatistied, De- 
faix led us off at full gallop, as if 
there had been Mamelukes on the 
plain, and we went two long leagues 
farther that night, till we got to Her- 
montes, where we flept, and for my 
part I was lodged in a temple. 

“ After difmounting, | profited 
by the fmall remains of day-light-t0 
take a figure of ‘T'yphon or Anubis. 
This was fo often repeated in the 
temple where I took up my abode, 
that I concluded the whole to have 
been dedicated to him. He is re 
prefented ttanding up, with a belly 
like a pig, and breaits fimilar to thofe 
of the Egyptian women of the pre- 
fent day. ‘Two hundred yards to 
the catt of this temple is a large re- 
fervow, lined with fine ftone, with 
four ladders for defcending into it. 

‘© Four hundred yards further, in 
the fame direction, are the ruins of a 
church, built in the fourth or fifth 
century, vut of the ruins of the fineft 
Kgyptian antiquities: the nave was 
decorated with fplendid columns of 
grnite, but the whole is overthrown, 
and nothing is left ftanding but a 
few fragments of the choir, and the 
arches of the outer enclofure: this 
dettruétion is by the hand of map, for 
the church was too well built not 
to have refifted the wear of time to 
the prefent day. 

“ At night I returned to my 
quarters, with my head coufufed by 
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the profufion of chjects which had 
patied before my eyes in {fo fhort a 
fpace of time. I felt as if T had been 
in a dream during the whole of this 
fith day ; and, indeed, 1 could have 
found dclicious and abundant food 
for curiotity for a whole month, in 
teeing what I had been obliged to 
pafs .over in twelve hours, without 
too having it in my Power to devote 
any part of the fucceeding day to re- 
flection. ' 

«« Inthe morning of the 28th, I 
faw a tamari(k of an enormous fize, 
planted on the bank of the Nile: it 
had bern loolened at the roots by 
progrethive inundations, and at lait 
overthrown ; the greater number of 
its roots had ranged themfelves up- 
right, and produced leaves ; the old 
branches on which the tree had tallen 
were fixed in the earth, and ferved 
as a tootttoo!, to that the enormous 
trunk, which remained fufpended ho- 
rizontally, by a contfufion in the fy- 
{tem of circulation, vegetated in every 
direétion, and gave 1 inch a gro- 
tefque appearance, that the ‘Lurks 
had not taikd to make a miracle of 
this vegetable montier, which I 
fhould have drawn if | had not at 
that time been much behind my di- 
vifion, and it would have required a 
cood deal ot accuracy to have given 
a faithful idea of this phenomenon, 

« Atourhalt we tound another con- 
traction, of the Nile. ‘he Eabian 
chain, turning fu rds the 
eat, forces the [Nile againit the 
Arabian chain. ‘Lhe river, contraét- 
ed between thele two obita les, 


@ sxeere 
st) a 


hus 
overcome the one which oftercd the 
leatt refittance, and the current. has, 
in its various {wells, undermined and 
worn through a bed of gravel which 


eo. , s ‘ . 
oppoted its courte, below the level of 


the bale of the |. ybian bank; the up- 
per part, thus dey rived of lupport, 
has tor itlelf off by its weight from 
the adjoining portion of the hill, and 
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the rent has formed two projedn 
points of rock. ‘This rock, which 
called Gibelia, orthe Two Mount; 
ferves as a boundary to one of . 
fubdivifions of Upper Egypt; ani 
under the late government became a 
barrier for the rebel beys, who Were 
banifhed into Upper Said, a harrier 
which the exiles could not pats with. 
oat becoming out of the protettinn 
of the law. Some vears back, (). 
man- Bey, after being fent to Caller, 
accompamed with men who wer 
becretly charged to murder him, in. 
ftead of embarking bim for Mecca, 
to which place he was fentenced » 
be exiled, prevented the plans of bis 
allaflins, pofletled himtelf of the 
veflel, which was richly laden, efcaped 
into Upper Egypt, and ailembled a 
party ot Mamelukes in bis favour, 
who obliged Murad to come to terms, 
and to cede to him the fovereigniy 
of all the country between Giddia 
and Syene. 

‘« After this contradtion of th 
channel of the Nile, the valley a- 
pands, without, however, our o> 
ferving any improvement in the agt 
culture, We faw large plains, wom 
by the current of the waters, whi 
were in \ain waiting for the feed 
which (hoy would have retumed t 
the cultivator with a vait increal. 

“ On the agth, we arrived eat 
in the morning at Eineh, the us 
town of any importance in Egyp. 
Niurad had been obliged to evacuate 
it a few bours betore the atnva® 
our cavalry, and to burn here a ner 
ber of his tents and ali bis heat 
baggage, which would encumt - 
flagken his march, W e there “ 
had reafon to fuppole that he #4 
dete::mined to quit Egypt | 
bury himfelf in Nubia, be pul 
of wear ing us out, and diviaing 2 
forces : / for as the country affords 09 
refources tor the fupply dr tog « 
body of men nrarching Or a. 
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might hope to be able here to rally 
is forces, and to advance through 
the defert to attack our detachments. 

«Bioeh is the ancient Latopolis. 
Some remains are {till vitible of its 

ot quay on the bank of the 
Nile, which has been ofien repaired, 
bat, notwithftanding all that has 
hen done for i, full remains ina 

miferable condition. This town 
so contains the portico of a temple, 
sbich appears to me to be the molt 

2 monument of ancient archi- 
witure. It is fituated near the ba- 
ur in the great fquare, and would 
gike an incomparable ornament to 
this fpot, if the inhabitants had any 
ea of its merit ; but inftead of this 
they have deformed it by the molt 
milerable ruined hovels, and have 
devoted it to the vileft purpotes. 
The portico is very well prelerved, 
an potlefles a great richnets of teulp- 
wre: it is compoted of eighteen co- 
lymns with broad capitals ; thele co- 
mas are noble and elegant, though 
they now appear in the mott difad- 
rastageous light ; the rubbifh fhou!d 
tecleared to tind if any part of the 
lla remains: I took the beft plan 
ad elevation that I could of this 
monument. 

“The hieroglypbics in relief, with 
which it is covered within and with- 
at, are executed with great care ; 
dey contain, among other tubjects, 
i wxdiac, and large figures of men 
mid crocodiles’ heads : the capitals, 
hough all different, have a very fine 


ett; and as an additional proof 


mat the Eyptians borrowed nothing 
mm other people, we may remark, 
Sat they have taken all the orna- 
Rents of which thefe capitals are 
cmpoted trom the productions of 
er own country, fuch as the lo- 
%, the palm-tree, the vine, the 
mH, &c. Ac. | did not quit this 
*mple tl it was abtolute ly necetlary 

purlue our route ; we left half our 
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infantry and our artillery at Efneh, 
in order to march with lefs incum- 
brance through a country, the re- 
fources of which were diminithing 
every league, and toon dwindled to 
little or nothing. We flept three 
leagues and a half fhort of Efneh. 

“On the SOth, after marching 
three hours, we found, at the di- 
{tance of three quarters of a league 
from the river, on the edge of the 
detert, a {mall pyramid, filty or 
fixty feet in the bafe, built with un- 
hewn fiones, but too fmall to have 
been able to preterve their place, and 
thus the facing has becn fhattered 
from top to bottom. 

“ At half after two, a little be- 
tore our arrival at Ettu, we found 
the ruins of Hieraconpolis, which 
confitt of the remains of a gate be- 
longing to an edifice of confiderable 


magnitude ; to judge by the fize of 


the flones, the extent of ground oc- 
cupied by the fragments, and the 
diameter of the defaced capitals, 
which are feen fcattered on every 
fide. ‘The ftone of which this tem. 
ple is built is of fo friable a quality, 
that the form of the edifice is en- 
turely lott, and none of the plan can 
be made out. Some yards further 
the ruins of another building can 
with difficulty be dittinguithed, owing 
to the great decay ; the other res 
mains of the town are only a few 
heaps of highly burnt bricks and 
lome blocks of granite, 

“ We faw, on the other fide of the 
river, two hundred Mamelukes come 
down along with their attendants and 
equipage; we learnt fince, that it 
was kaitey-Bey, who, being wounded 
at Samanhut, had not choien to pats 
the cataracts with the other Leys, 
We were .tiruck with admiration at 
the tine and advantageous tile of 
Apollinopolis Magna; it command- 
ed the river and the whole valley of 
Egypt; and its magnificent temple 
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towered over the reft like a large 
citadel, which keeps the acjacent 
country in awe. ‘This comparifon 
is, indeed, fo naturally fuggetted by 
the fituation of this edifice, that it 
is only known to the natives by the 
name of the Fortre/s. 1 forefaw 
with regret that we fhould only 
enter the town late, and quit it 
early in the morning. I puthed on 
to gain a little time to examine it 
before the daylight entirely left us. 
During this vifit, ] had only time to 
ride round this edifice, the extent, 
majefty, magnificence, and high 
prefervation of which, furpafled all 
that IT had yet feen in Eeypt, or 
elfewhere ; it made an imprethon on 
me as valt as its own gigantic di- 
menfions. ‘This building is a long 
fuite of pyramidal gates, of courts 
decorated with galleries, of porti- 
cocs, aud of covered naves, con- 
ftructed, not with common fiones, 
but entire rocks, Night was come 
on before I had time to vifit the 
whole of this furprizing monument, 
and I again regretted the neceility 
which I lay under to pafs over with 
fo much rapidity what merited fuch 
high admiration ‘The excellent pre- 
fervation of this ancient edifice forms 
a wonderful contraft with the grey 
suins of modern habitations built 
within its vat enclofure; a part of 
the population of this village 1s con- 
tained in huts built in the courts, and 
around the fragments of the temple; 
which, like fwallows nefis in our 
houics, defile them without conceal- 
ing or injuring their general appear- 
ance. Befides, this fingular medley, 
that at firli fight hurts the eye, pro- 
duces a picturefque contralt, which 
at once gives a {cale of comparifon, 
both for men and for the lapfe of 

ime; and, after all, we have no 
right to think it abfurd for ignorant 
people to fheiter their feeble huts 
againft {plendid objects, which have 
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never once attrated 
whilft in France we futter the ac 
‘ ai aiaad © am. 
phitheatre of Nifmes to remain en 
cumbered with hovels and as ¢ 
rubbith. ite 
‘* Below Etfu, the Cultivated coup. 
try grows very narrow ; fo that there 
is only a quarter of a league j 
breadth between the defert adn 
river, At noon we halted 
banks of the Nile: the te 
: cavalry had 
gone before us, but, at the moment 
when we were fetting out, we leamt 
that we had a defert of feven Je: uty 
to crofs; the day was too far ad. 
vanced to allow us to undertake 
long a march, and we therefore ftom». 
ped the reit of the evening in ade 
folated village, where fortunately we 
found wood. 
“On the 31ft, we continued our 
march at three in the moming. 
Aiter patling for an hour through a 
cultivated country, we entered the 
defert by a mountain compofed of 
decayed flate, free-tione, white and 
rofe-eoloured quartz, and brown 
flint, with fevers! white carnelians, 
After marching five hours in the de- 
fert, our foldiers had their fhoes tom, 
and were obliged to put what linen 
they could about their feet, and were 


their Curiofity, 


No water could be found but in the 
Nile, which was a league out of ovr 
way, for the banks were as anda 
the defert ; but the urgency of thirt 
prevailed, and we arrived at the fi. 
ver, exhaufted with fatigue; bet 
the camp equipage, the Graft ami 
mals of which had had no food the 
night before, were fo weakened by 
hunger, that but a few of them were 
able to follow, What was the ge- 
neral diftrefs when it was announced 
that there was nothing to cat! We 
looked at each other in mute com 
fternation: but, after a while, 4 
camel with a light load of batter 


‘ t hole 
came up, and fone others, we 
provilieg 
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eorifon facks had been already 
opted ; but by fhaking out every 
jt of meal from the bags, and 

mnmaging every corner, we found 

wh to make a diltribution of a 
sedful of flour to each : directly we 
et firing from a neighbouring tree, 
aaie our flour into fritters, employ- 
nent drove away our gloomy ideas, 
ad French gaiety foon prevailed, 
ind reftored our ufual courage. We 
ét out again britkly after our re- 
fethment ; but our poor hotles, who 
iad not regaled upon fritters, fell 
down from under us through inani- 
tion: we could do nothing but lead 
ind fupport them with our hands, 
« de we mult have abandoned 
them; in fhort, we were compclled 
to march, and our neceility alone 
made it practicable, and many are 
ie refources contained in this fingle 
word, necetlity. 

“ Half an hour after we had pafl- 
ed the firlt deiert, we came to the 
mins of Silflis, which confift of 
token fragments, bricks, and the 
rmains of a temple, the highett 
wills of which are now not more 
than three feet above the foil. One 
an jult difeover that the nave of the 
mple, which is covered with hiero- 
fyphics, was furrounded with a gal- 
ty, to which, in a later period, a 
portico without hieroglyphics has 
ten added. We returned a third 
ume into the defert ; a hyena fol- 
wed the column for a confiderable 
ume, 

“The rocks here become granite, 
with flints of every colour and ipe- 
“es, whofe hardnels would render 
em fulceptible of a high polith : 
lalio found there carnelian, jalper, 
nd ferpentine : the fand is formed 
# tmall tragments of all the primi- 
We and conttituent parts of the 


manite. We arrived at an elevated 
Mage of the mountain, where we 
“covered a valt extent of country 
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through which the Nile flows ina 
winding courfe: this river, after 
running along the Mokstam, re- 
turns to the north-we(t, and again 
changes its courle to north. At this 
angle the ruins of a pharos may be 
perceived, which perhaps ferved as 
a light-houfe for this winding 
channel; atthe otherangle the heights 
of Ombos may be feen, with the 
fine monuments on its fummit; at 
the elbow of the river one of its 
branches forms an inundated ifland, 
which, from this circumttance alone, 
is worth more than twenty fquare 
leagues of the neighbouring country, 
and its fituation protects it from the 
incurfions of the Mamclukes, as it 
did now from our vilit. The inha- 
bitants of the fhore retired to it on 
our approach, abandoning to us the 
large village of Binban, which {fkirts 
the defert, and is equally gloomy in 
appearance. Here we arrived, after 
marching eleven hours. ‘The drove 
of oxen which followed us had gone 
altray, and we had to wait for it, 
with the conttant fear of its being 
carried off. The village offered us 
nothing but a few walls, which we 
raniacked to the very foundation, I[ 
here was witnels to a fcene which 
prefented a ftriking contratt of fa- 
vage brutality and the kindett fenfie 
bility. 

“ Whilft I was looking at our 
people, whofe neceflities were as in- 
genious in bringing to light as the 
care of the natives had been to cone 
ceal, a foldier comes wut of a cave, 
dragging atter him a fhe-goat, which 
he had forced out; he is tollowed 
by an old man, carrying two young 
infants, who fets them down on the 
ground, falls on his knees, and, 
without fpeaking a word, points, 
with tears in his eyes, to the young 
children, who mutt perith it the goat 
is taken away from them. But 
want, which is both deaf and blind 
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to others diftrefs, does not ftay his 
murderous land for any entreaty, 
and the goatis killed. At the fame 
moment, another foldier comes up, 
holding in his arms another child, 
whofe mother, doubtiefs, had been 
obliged to defert it in her flight from 
us ; and this brave fellow, notwith- 
ftanding the weight of his mutket, 
his cartridges, his knapfack, and 
the fatigue of four days of forced 
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marches, had picked up this fit 
forfaken creature, had carried jt on 
fully tor two leagues in his arms 
and, not knowing What to do with 
tin this deferted village, feving a 
inhabitant left bebind. with ne 
children, he gently lays down his 
little charge betide them, and de 
parts, with the delightful expreflion 
ut one who has jult performed a be. 
nevolent action,” 
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{From Anprrson’s JouRNAL of the Exrenition to Eoyrr,] 


«© WN order to obtain a correét idea 

of Malta, its furfuce mut be 
confidered as a plane inclining from 
the S S. W. to the N.N. E. in 
fuch a manner that the calcareous 
ftrata, of which it 1s alimoft entirely 
compofed, running nearly parallel 
to each other, afcend towards the 8S: 
and S.E.. where they form preeipices of 
near two hundred fathom in height, 
and projecting over the fea. On 
the oppotite fide of the ilind theie 
firata intentibly decline, ull they 
become level with the water. 
The dire¢tion of the and 
their exact with 
each other on the oppofite fides of 
the vallies, evidently prove that fuch 
was the form of the tland at the 


lines, 


CO! refi mndet ice 


time when the fetthne of the fea 
ceated to accumulate the fubliances 
that 


that compote it: but fince 
period it appears to have undergone 
preat changes; the regularity of this 
work has been altered, a great part 
of the furtace has been deftroyed, 
and thefe parallel and formal itrata 
have been fodefaced and wathed awav 
by repeated torrents, that*it is dith- 
rult, amiditt the appearance of dif- 
order which the hils, guiphs, and 
vailies, at this time prefent, to nud 


the fyftem which unites them, ap 
muft indicate the caufe of their form. 
auion. 

“The part of the ifland which 
is the leatt uneven potleiles the 
greater breadth, is the leatt defaced, 
and is, at the fame time, elevated 
ground, is at the eatt of the city of 
La Valetta. 

‘* "Thete advantages have drawn 
towards it a greater number of in- 
habitants, and confequently have 
becn the means of increating its 
cultivation; but here, as well a 
throughout the ifland, the rock s 
n.:iurally bare, where the inhabitants 
have not provided a bed of earth to 
facilitate vegetation, 

‘© ‘The gulpbs and principal val. 
lies have an uniform direction from 
the S.S, W. to the N.E. Thete 
openings have been made in the 
rocks by currents of water that have 
defcended from the higher groune. 
‘The vallies extend to the fea in that 
part where the cvaft is level with &, 
and form thole fine harbours wha 
render this ifland of uch importance 
to commerce and navigation. seme 
finaller valjies have alfy been esc 
vated in an op polite diredtion to te 
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wie them: fuch are thofe whofe 

ings form the different ports 
wemunicating with that of the 
ty, which, by a gentle curve, ex- 
wads to the valley of the marth, of 
ghich it is a continuation, 

« This valley, which is, at the 
me time, the largeft and mott fer- 
eof the ifland, was anciently oc- 
eoied by the fea, which reached to 
Cxial Fornaro, even at no very re- 
note period ; but the foil and frag- 
ments of rocks wathed down from 
the higher ground,“ the labour of 
man, and above all the fetthng of 
the fubftances brought in from the 
fawith a North Eaft wind, have, by 
degrees, filled it up. 

“Inthe courfe of time the bot- 
tom of the harbour will undergo the 
fame change, which might be hatien- 
el by means of dykes and bafons, 
wherein the fea, always calm, 
would lodge the fubtiances that are 
a prefent fufpended by its agitation. 
This has happened, without any de- 
ign to produce it, in the tmall valle 
alled the Little Marfh, and which, 
ma thort time, will be entirely filled 
w. By this, however, is to be un- 
erttood the bottom of the bay, 
which forms the harbour, and de- 
ceales gradually in depth, till it is 
it in the valley juft mentioned ; 
or the harbour, properly fpeaking, 
onfifis of two coves, furrounded 
with quays, clofe to which the water 
stutiiciently deep for fhips of war, 
und Care will no doubt be taken to 
ep it in that beneficial fate. 

7 The vallies that run from eaft 
welt are the larcveft and deepett : 
‘very large one patles below the 
Cafals Motta, Nafciar, and Ghargul : 
: wedged, on the right, by a chain 
ven rocks, which traverfe the 
~ oe the land, and divide it 
a parts, Vhis natural divi- 

» Which has been made fubfer- 


Matto the detence of the ifland, 


by fortifying the rocks with in- 
trenchments, has been, in fome 
meature, reipected by the induttry 
of the inhabitants; or on all this 
fide of the weltern part there is not 
a fingle village, and a very fmall 
portion of cultivation, 

« The harbour or bay of Melleha 
penetrates in fuch a manner into 
the interior, that it almoft divides 
the ifland, which, in this part, be- 
comes very narrow. This circum- 
ftance has induced the very probable 
conjecture, that the ttraits which in- 
fulate Comino are nothing more 
than a continuation of two vallies, 
the upper part of which has dilap. 
peared : fuch would be the two ports 
which flank La Valetta if the part 
of the ijland which lies above La 
Pieta and Cafal Nuovo thould, by 
any means, be detiroyed,. 

“ The land of Gozo is much 
higher than that of Malta, and the 
coafis are defended by perpendicular 
rocks of a frightful appearance ; the 
lofticftt of which are towards the 
fouth and weft. Thofe which guard 
the parts of Malta oppolite to Gozo 
and Comino correfpond with the 
rocks of thofe iflands. Some vallies 
which are in the fame dire¢tion with 
thofe of Malta do not form ports 
to this ifland, on account of the bigh 
land that furrounds them. Its fur- 
face is lefs uneven than that of 
Malta, and = conlequently — better 
adapted for cultivation : it appears, 
indeed, that the upper bed was 
originally, in a great degree, ho- 
rizontal; but in both iflands the 
rock is of the fame nature. In each 
of them there are bills, either intu- 
lated or conneéted with others, 
whofe fummaits are remarkably tiat 
and level; and it is very perceptible 


that thefe fummits formed @ part of 


the original furtace, as they are 
covered with fiones much harder, 
more heavy, and of acloter grain, 
thaa 
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than the refit. The under-beds are 
ot different confiftencics, and more 
or lefs fubject to decay, according 
to their expoture tothe air, Some 
of thefe beds are compoled of a fer- 
ruginous fand, feebly cemented with 
a chalky glutinous fubltance. On 
the oppofite fides of the tteep rocks 
of Malia, and in the hollow fpaces 
which feparate the hills in Gozo, 
there are fome little hillocks, of 
a greyith clay, which does not 
appear to be natural to the places 
where it is found, and mutt have 
accumulated after the excavation ot 
the vallics. The rains, to which 
thefe hillocks otfer but a weak re- 
fittance, have moulded and formed 
them into the figures they pollels. 

# Hience it becomes a curious 
quettion ref{pecling the origin ot the 
clay found in Maha and Gozo, how 
it can have furmounted the preci- 
pices of the laft itland, if it did not 
previoully forma part of tome ele- 
vated ground, from whence it mutt 
have defeended. Conjeciure may 
alfo be awakened relpecting the red 
clay, a fort of virgin earth, which 
fills the perpendicular clefts of the 
rocks, The waters which have hol- 
lowed out the valles mutt have 
flowed in great abundance, having 
had the terce to make fuch an im- 
preiiion on the rock, which, though 
mot of the hardeit nature, mutt ne- 
verthclefs have ctlered a contiderable 
refifiaace. ‘Vhe ifhind, in its pre- 
fent extent, can never have produced 
fuch torrents, when the heavieit rains 
mn winter form nothing more than 
imall momentary rivulets in the bot- 
toms of the vallies: nor can the 
tharp rocky precipices have been na- 
turally formed by a mats accumulated 
from the tucccilive depotits of the 
fea. There is every reafon to be- 
heve that the ifland of Malta mutt 
have been part of a mountain, and 
that the re ky precipices which 
bounce it to the fouth, eaft, and 
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well, could not have been fo 
but by the finking and de ftruttiog 
of all the fubttances Which were a 
tached to them, as the water ~ 
neath is of a profound depth, 
er. All round the coafts ot the three 
iflands are evident marks of violence: 
and the rocks, at fome dittance Gon 
the coalt, are the fragments of the 
part which has been detipoyed, ln 
one word, the form of thee iflands, 
all the local circumttances, and g 
number of particular phenomena, 
prove that a great extent of land 
mutt have exilted towards the fouth 
and weit ; and that the deftrugiog 
Of the part removed has been tie 
fected by a convulfion contrary to 
the common order of things, J 
appears that this defirudive power 
mutt have proceeded from the welt, 
and that it has acted mott forcibly 
againit the part attached to Gozo, 

‘ Amongit thofe means which 
philofophy has difcovered in nature, 
capable of producing fuch effets, 
the moft probable to which thele 
circumiiances can be attributed, s 
an immente mafs ot water put in 
motion by a counterpoile of earth 
The firft lands that pretented theme 
felves were borne away by the thoek 
which a&ted on Gozo, forming 
pretent circular figure, and fcooping 
out the fieep precipices at the feet ot 
the rocks which offered the greateit 
refitance, like thofe of Cape &. 
Demetrio. It carried away and ée- 
firoyed all that portion ot the mous 
tain uniung the three itlands, depo» 
fiting them by the immerfion of the 
vegetable carth, of which nothing 
remains but fome {mall portions @ 
the cavities and clifts of the Tek, 
where it was fheltered from the tury 
of the floods. 

“6 Gozo, by its pofition, covertd 
and defended Malta, and preferr 
the coa(t towards the north trom ,; 
dvattation experienced by that . 
the fouth, Italy and Sicily ily 
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fiplay the terrible effets of fimilar 
ions of nature. 

Oe That Malta has been diminifh- 
ain its extent, long fince it has 
offelled a confiderable degree ot 
population, is evident from the 
ints of wheels at the utmott ex- 
wemities of the clifts. It indeed 
chen happens that large portions of 
se rock frequently give way, from 
de fretting of the fea, or the Spon- 
uneous deftruction of the beds of 
fone below. 

« The fiones taken from Malta 
wiGozo have all, more or lels, a 
dipofition to be dettroyed by the 
gr, They experience a fort of faline 
AMorefcence which reduces them to 
powder, This effect is hattened by 
yarticular fituations and ace:dents. 
The ftones expoied to the fouth are 
puch fooner brought to a ftate of 
deay than thole of any other af- 
pet; but the fea water has a {till 
greater effect on them; a fingle 
wahing is fufficient to caufe a dif- 
wiition to rottennefs, which is foon 
alowed by decay, infecting, as it 
wre, the neighbouring ftones, and 
which would extend to an whole 
mck,orto a building in which the 
materials were uted. 

“Tn the fteep parts of Malta and 
Geo there are many very {pacious 
frottoes and caves; fume of them 
won a level with the fea, in which 
te echo of the roaring water, when 
2 a ftate of violent agitation, pro- 
duces a very fingular and awful ef- 
fet: others have their places of en- 
‘ance at different heights, and are 
Gnlequently difficult of access; 
‘ule others cannot be entered but 
% cords fufpended from the top. 
One of the moft confiderable which 
M2 be vifited is towards a point 
war the Bay of Marla Sirocca, 
Phole length and extent has obtained 
‘the name of the great cave, pene- 
“ing more than two hundred paces 
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under the land. Thefe crottoes are 
all of them, decorated with chry- 
ftallifations, produced by water fil- 
trating through the rock. 

* Tt is to the finking-in of one of 
thofe caverns that the fingular and 
curious excavation called Makluba, 
which fignifies overthrown, near 
Catal Zorick, mutt be attributed. 
It is acircular or rather an oval ca- 
vity, upwards of an hundred feet in 
depth, and in the form of a broken 
cone. Its fituation is upwards of an 
hundred feet from the fouthern coaft, 
and at a fmall diliance from the 
clifts. The area below is ninety-five 
paces in the longelt diameter, and 
eighty in the fhorteft; the opening 
above is about twenty paces, The 
fides are compoted of ftrata, which 
have the ufual direction from fouth 
to north; and fuch ts their regu- 
larity, that the whole wears the ap- 
pearance of a regular excavation. 
‘The lower beds are corroded in the 
fame manner as the rocks which are 
expoted to (he agitation of the water, 
their furfaces being unequal and full 
of holes, but have, notwithttanding, 
a kind of polith, and are harder than 
the rett of the fione. The upper 
beds, on the contrary, are corroded 
in the fame manner as all the other 
rocks of Malta, expofed to the air 
alone, and very different from thofe 
below. ‘The vegetable earth in the 
cavern is fo deep, that though it has 
been dug to a confiderable depth, a 
bottom has not yet been found, 

‘‘ It is therefore very natural to 
conjecture that the prefent appear- 
ance has been oceafioned by the fall- 
ing-in of a great cavern communi- 
cating with the fea; nor is it pro- 
bable that the period of this accident 
is remote, as there is every reafon to 
believe that habitations had been 
built upon the place that has given 
way, from a cillern or well fitty feet 
deep, which is {till vifible in a fleep 
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art of the cave, where the ftairs 
ae been made which form the de- 
{cent into it. It was probably of a 
much greater depth, but has been 
probably filled up with the carth of 
fome adjvining flopes. The opening 
of this excavation 1s in an hollow, 
or what may be confidered as a finall 
valley. 

‘s There are alfo found in different 
parts of Malia, and particuarly at 
Benhifa, near Marfa Sirocca, frag 
ments and detached pieces of burned 
fione full of {mial! holes. When 
rubbed, it emits a very flvong and 
difagreeable fmell, and, if ditlolved 
in boiling acids, throws up a thin 
oily fcum of a black colour, by 
which this umpleatant odour is pro- 
duced. 

* The dialeét fpoken in Malta 
and Gozo is rather a Patots than a 
real language. The tollowing ver- 
fic n of the Pater Notter Is a {peci- 
men of the manner in which it ts at 
prefent written: and here it may be 
reniarked, that the atfinity between 
this language and that {poxen on the 
coalt of Barbary ts fo great, that the 
natives of each are reciprocally in- 
tell: gible to each other. 

‘Miffirna li inti fis emeuit, jit- 
‘kadden ifmech, ‘Tigi falinatech 
‘icun li trid int chif fis fema heg da 
‘ffard, Hhobzna ta cholium at- 
‘tina il-lum u ahfrilna dnubietna 
chit ahhna nahhfou lil min khat 
« g 
‘ izzda abhtifna middeai. Amen.’ 

«“ The language fpoken by the firft 
inhabitants ct Malta has been un- 
avoidably loft in the frequent revoe 
lutions which the ifland has expe- 
rienced Ly its continual change of 
matteis The Greeks, when they 
drove out the Pha@nicians, at the 


fame time Ce?royed their lancuage ; 
and if the Corthas 
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name vi Carthage, certainly did no 
jutter the Pheenician jdin, 
continued Ngee: | = ne 
* ; MRT Whither they 
came with a defign to « 
The Goths and Vandals, who fa. 
lowed, In Sivung a new language ty 
the ifland, fo entively d, faced the 
eld, that the Grecks’ of the oa 
empire, who fuccceded to thei 
power, were regarded at Malta 
abiolute ftrangers. 

‘* At length the Arabs appeared 
among them, and the Maltefe, ‘as 
uiual, adopted the idiom of the coo. 
quecrors, with the refervation of a 
tew Greek expreffions, Enflaved, ia 
the courie of time, by new mafers, 
thetr language received additional vw 
riations, ‘The pronunciation of the 
Arabic became altered by this mis- 
ture 5 and the inhabitants not having 
at this time either commerce « 
other | 


Mouer it, 


Irie lives to emulation ia 
feience, loft, with the ule of writ 
ing, the k nowledge allo of the 
Arabic alphabet, which, it is mot 
probable, they had adopted, 

“To write, therefore, the prefest 
language, they have recourle to fe 
reign characters; and cvery new 
book of orthography, by multiplying 
the letters, or by other methods, Che 
deavours tg inttruét the reader 19 
the true pronunciation, This inco® 
venience, however, is the lefs felt 
in confequence of the language being 
confined to the ifland, and the d- 
fiance from one town to the other 
being fo {mall as to render all written 
correfpondence altogether unnece! 
fary. It is, neverthelefs, a deirase 
ebject that this uncertainty thould 
be done away by aa invariable wie 
of the fame alphabet. 

«“ The Maltete have a great num 
ber of 2dages and proverbial -_— 
fions, which they anciently introeuc- 
ed in their converfation ; bul 
knowled_e of Italian poetry, Hm 
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bas entirely obliterated ihe national 
ye. At prefent the Maltete com- 
ions are but bad imitations of 
the Italian, without originality ot 
or peculiarity ot expreifion. 
are, in fact, nothing more 
than the attempts of certain impro- 
siatori, who, on fettivals, receive 
qatributions for their talent of 
epeating extemporancous veries, 
ghich are heard, admired for the 
moment, and forgotten. 

«The hifiory of Malta, which 
mit naturally involve all thoie 
events that finally ended in the fin- 

lar inflitution whereby it was go- 
verned, till it was traitoroufly fur- 
rendered to the French, would ittelf 
enploy a volume, and does not come 
within the defign of this work. Its 
ancient government was then over- 
tuned, and, when the Englith took 
joileflion of the ifland, it continued 
remain in a ftate of futpenfion. 

“To this kind of interregnum the 
means of oblerving the manners or 
cuftloms of the people were very 
much curtailed. Jt ought, however, 
to be noticed, and with fome degree 
of exujtation on our part, that, on 
the departure of the French, whom 
the Maltele execrated and abhorred, 
and whom, from their fpirit of pil- 
lage, oppreihon, and tyranny, they 
had ample reafon to execrate and ab- 
hor, they found themiclves fo happy 
under the jutl and benevolent gO 
verament of Great Britain, and were 
treated with fuch a contratted mild- 
hels an] generofity by a Britith gar- 
ion, that they foon recovered from 
the paintul fubmiffion and defpair 
which they had fo jong fuffered, and 
murned to thofe habits and occupa- 
tons of domeftic life, which can 
dione be happily enjoyed or followed 
ina ttate of real fi curity and protec- 
tion, Nor did thete withes, as will 
eteailer appear, ever look toachange 


of their condition under the beniga 
fway of the Britith government. 

‘They found, indeed, a new ftate 
of things, immediately on the eva- 
cuation of their country by the 
French. ‘Their new conquerors 
came not to rob, to plunder, or de- 
firey ; to add iniolence to oppretlion, 
or lacrilege to injuitice ; but to fave, 
to conlole, and to piotect; to heal 
the wounds which they had received ; 
to indulge them im their native ha- 
bits ; to allow their ancient cuttoms ; 
to give full fcope to the exercife of 
their religion, in all its ceremonies 
and {uperiiitions ; and even to renew 
thofe acts of folemn rejoicing, which 
had been allowed to dignify the de- 
votions under the government of the 
Order. The difcharge of artiliery 
was again ordered to accompany, as 
at that period, the folemnization of 
their principal fetiivals, 

“'To relate the proceedings of 
their religious folemnities ; the pro- 
ceflions by day and the illuminations 
by night, with the (plendid fire-works 
that enlivened the pious joy of their 
facred anniverfaries ; to defcribe their 
fattings and acts of penitence, and 
repre(ent the groups of devotees, 
who, at certain feaions, were feen 
dragying their voluntary chains, and 
inilicting voluntary punifiments, in 
order to obtain remiffion of their 
fins; would be littl: more than an 
hiftory of thofe fuperftitions which 
popery, in its prefent enlightened 
liate, has ceafed to encourage. 

“ During the time that I had the 
honour of ferving in the garrifon of 
Malta, thofe obje@s which were 
more particularly calculated to at- 
tract the notice of a ttranger had 
been greatly diminifhed from the 
previous circumitances in which it 
had been involved. Its curious and 
fingular government was no more ; 
its Grand Muster and its Knights had 

cither 
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either fled, or were fcattered abroad ; 
in fhort, its peculiar manners and 
ancient cuftoms were, in a great 
meaiure, patled away and diflolved ; 
and we lived at Malta as in any other 
diitant fortrefs. 

“© § fhall not, however, refrain 
from relating {ome particulars of the 
manners and habits of the Maltefe 
people, as they prefented themfelves 
to my obfervation. 

«¢ Of the domeftic life and private 
manners of the higher orders of the 
Maltefe I fhall not pretend to give 
a particular defcription, as our com- 
munications withthem were confined 
to public aflemblies. We were con- 
tinually invited to balls during the 
winter, when dancing, with a pro- 
fufion of confectionary and Sicilian 
wines, compoled the entertainment. 
To their dinners or fuppers we were 
never invited, which did not, how- 
ever, appear to proceed from an in- 
hofpitable difpofition, but arofe more 
probably from the narrow ftate of 
their finances, as an income equal to 
four hundred pounds fierling was the 
largeft in the illand, except that of 
the bifhop. 

«* The Maltese are a very indus- 
trious people, being educated to !a- 
hour and active employment from 
their cradles ; nor are they ever seen 
in a state of inactivity, but when 
they are engaged in the duties of 
their religion, which, however, must 
appear to the more enlightened pro- 
tessors of Christianity to occupy 
too large a portion of their time. 

«© The staple manufacture of 
Matta is the cotton which it pro- 
duces, It is both white and of a 


dingy yellow ; but principally of the 
latter colour. Of this material they 
weave a narrow cloth of about half 
an ell wide, which has no variety but 
of plain and striped. 

‘€ The number of people which are 
e:nployed in this fabric is very consi- 
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derable, as almost every house 
tains a loom, and every leone, 
continual occupation, The rin 
as well as the men, are ba 
. : ’ em 
m its several branches, from the 
teasing the cotton to the 
tion of the piec _ ; 
deed, be iaiabtar ead ne obs 
Uy seen alternately 
soe! se, aoe 

g. ‘Y spin both with the 
spindle and the wheel, and the f 
male manufacturers are generally 
heard to cheer their toil with air 
of a pleasing and sprightly melody. 

rt The rearing of poultry forms 
no inconsiderable branch of trade 
among the middling and lower 
classes of the people. The quantity 
of fowls and eggs which this do. 
mestic Commerce produces is inere- 
dible. At almost every door a large 
wicker basket contains a cackling 
family, which is only for a short 
time of the day permitted to range 
in liberty : as they are accustomed 
to this state of confinement from the 
time that they are hatched, they feel 
an attachment to it, and a kindof 
chirping noise from their owners 
calls them back with eager haste to 
their wicker habitations. This us- 
ful traftic does not interfere with, 
and adds its profits to, those of other 
occupations. 

‘© The wood-cutters form a pe- 
culiar description of hardy and use- 
fullabourers. The only fuel in ths 
island is wood, which is brought 
from Sicily and Naples : and as it 8 
of a very hard contexture, it be- 
comes an act of necessity to split S 
cut it into small pieces for fing. 
These men, who are more numerous 


armed 


than may be imagined, are armec 
with an axe anda saw, with achissel 
and a wedge ; and thus equipped, 
they pass through the streets, m. ing 
known their want of eEMpio} ment wo 
the inhabitants by a certain kind ot 


i ; ~~ )T ‘ \ if 
cry peculiar to their occupation. ‘ 
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. long and laborious exertion 
¥ their art which gains them a 


gam equal to eight pence of our 


x; * fishery also employs a con- 
pderable number of this industrious 
people. The Maltese are very ex- 
both with the net and the line, 
sitappears from the plenty as well 
» vanety of fish with which the 
purkets abound. , 

« There is another occupation 
yhich gives bread to a great number 
d the Maltese, and is that of sell- 
og goat's miJk and butter, In the 
geming and evening the milkmen 
due their goats through the streets, 
si stop to milk them at the houses 
d their respective customers. Ot 
this useful animal there are great 
sambers in every part ot Malta, and, 
ike the poultry already mentioned, 
«seegas living attendants at the 
wors of the houses. 

“ The Scripture image of the ox 
tut treadeth out the corn is realized 
athisisland. It is a practice which 
potably derives its origin from the 
ands, who formed a principal part 
wits former inhabitants, and an 
aemixture of whose language is 
kuperceptible in the vulgar toncue 
dMalta, The cars of grain being 
trewed on a flat piece of yround, 

tle are then introduced, yoked 
tether, who are led to and fro 
uu the grain iS separated from the 
bask 

“ There is, perhaps, no country 

the world where its inhabitants 
‘we such an upright carriage of 
“er gure as those of Malta. This 
meetul circumstance proceeds from 
“ peculiar manner in which they 
smc the shape of their infant child- 
a: No sooner is a child born 
a placed between two pieces 
bien, which reach from the feet 

me heck, and are attached to the 
“y of the infant with rollers of 
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fila} 


linen, but in such a manner as not 
to produce pain or impede the circu- 
Jation. In this manner the Maltese 
children are universally treated, till 
they are able towalk ; and thus they 
acquire that erect gait which never 
forsakes them. 

‘*“{ hat there is no other provision 
tor the poor than the benevolence of 
individuals, appears from the great 
number of beggars which infest the 
streets. This indeed has been a 
complaint which travellers have fre- 
quently made in the great towns of 
Roman Catholic countries. Among 
these mendicants, the proportion of 
those in a state of blindness is very 
great; a circumstance which must 
proceed from the sandy surtace of 
the island, and the continual and 
glaring reflection of an ardent sun on 
such a white mass of rock, 

“ Jn La Valetta there are a great 
many two-wheeled carriages for hire, 
which are numbered as in London, 
‘They are ofa very clumsy construc- 
tion, of a square shape, and large 
enough to contain six persons. With 
this unwieldy machine, and so load- 
ed, one horse ora nvale will goat the 
raie of four or five miles an hour. 
The latter, however, are more ge- 
nerally used, as they are remarkably 
large and strong in this island. For 
about twopence a person may be 
taken from one end of the city to the 
other ; while for a little tour in the 
country, or the use for a whole day, 
a dollar is considered as very ample 
satisfaction. The driver uses neither 
whip nor spur, but keeps a sharp nail 
in his hand, with which he pricks 
the side of the animal in order to 
quicken his motions. He runs — 
by his side, with the reins inone hanc 
and a swinging kind ot movement of 
the other. ‘These drivers are seldom 
seen either with shoes or stockings 
but on an holiday. Their general 
dress isa pau of loose Wowsers, a 
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coarse shirt, a waistcoat, round 
which they tie a long, red, worsted 
sash, and a woollen cap. On their 
festivals some little addition is made 
to their dress, in the way of decora- 
tion, according as their finances will 
allow them. 

“There is a peculiarity in the 
laws of Malta, by which no debt ts 
recoverable which is pot formed by 
special contract in writing ; and un- 
less the written obligation is pro- 
duced, no process will issue against 
the debtor. My own experience, in 
the character of treasurer to the re- 
gimental mess, gave me this insight 
into the jurisprudence of the island ; 
when, from the want of this form- 
ality, the cook was justified in re- 
fusing the payment of seventy or 
eighty dollars which I had advanced 
him. 

“« There is but one cemetery in 
La Valetta, which is chietly allotted 
for the poor people, foreigners and 
heretics. It is situated in the blo- 


riana part of the city 
ne, ; “ 
line, and surrounded by a wa 
about sixteen feet in heigl 
= P . 7 Ss ’ 
is furnished within with eral re 
> Cha! Tomy 
of stone shelves, containin 
kulls of those w or De. 
skulls of those who have bern but 
there during several centuries. Thee 
© ‘ © P : p = ney 
are arranged with a curious reg; 
rity, and might be considered as de. 
corating the inclosure of a grand 
anatomical theatre. - 
“* "Though all ranks of people are 
“a or. ; ¢ hs 
devotees, and minutely attentive ys 
the multiplied superstitions of dy 
church, yet chastity does net appest 
to maintain its due rank among the 
virtues of their religion. It certainly 
is not to be found in this island: 
while prostitution, from the familix 
and open manner in which it is er. 
ried on, both by married as wells 
single women, and with the know. 


, close to thw 


ll 4 
Which 


ledge of their husbands af mlx 
tions, is not, unless attended with 
some peculiar degree of ehormity, 


considered as a crime.” 
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CLASSICAL ann POLITE CRITICISM. 





Qn the Navar Power of the Grerks and Romans, compared with 
that in the earlier Periods of Enctisu History. 


(From Cuarwock’s Marine ARCHITECTURE, ] 


«PF TISTOR!IANS have remark- 

ed, and with the strictest pro- 
piety, that the system of naval war 
ud received no improvement sub- 
sequent to the time of the Pelopon- 
sianand Punic contests, so that, as 
anatural consequence, the science 
ot Marine Architecture was to be 
considered as stationary. Some au- 
thers, suffering their ideas of ex- 
tllence to be absorbed in the ac- 
cunts of those immense vessels, of 
which the almost incredible his- 
tories of the early ages have trans- 
mitted an unintelligible description, 
have supposed it very rapidly on the 
cline; and as an incontrovertible 
proof of the justice of their opinion, 
have observed, that the method of 
constructing vessels, fitted even 
with three or four tiers of oars ouly, 
ming above each other, was as much 
mknown to the artificer of the 
stem empire as it is to the mo- 
émship-wright. his is certainly 
uking the subject in the most modest 
pant of view, triremes and quadri- 
remes being undoubtedly as muchin- 
tmorto the accounts given of some 
ot the vessels constructed by the an- 
“ats, as a modern sloop of war is toa 
=u rate, The gallies composing the 
Yonstantinopolitan fleet, in the ninth 
iad two succeeding centuries, were 
tiled Dromoues: they were fitted 

1803, 2 


with two tiers of oars only, each 
tier containing twenty-five benches, 
on which were seated fifty rowers, 
making in the aggregate one hun- 
dred men, who worked the oars on 
both sides of the vessel ; so that the 


number of oars was equal to that of 


the persons employed to manage 
them, which could not have been 
the case, had the tiers been multi- 
plied so as to render the oars others 
wise than extremely short and light. 
To the persons already mentioned, 
who were to be considered in the 
lowest class of mariners, was to be 
added the captain, or commander, 
who in the hour of engagement 
took his station on the poop, as well 
for the purpose of viewing the oc- 
currences which might take place 
during the encounter, as for that of 
directing the efforts of his people to 
any particular exertion, and also that 
of encouraging them by his voice 
and gesture. ‘wo steersmen were 
stationed at the helm, and two of- 
ficers at or near the bow: to one 
of the latter the care of the anchor 
wasentrusted,and tothe other the ma- 
nagement of the tube of Greek fire, 
which supplied, and perhaps with 
more dread effect, the place of mo- 
dern ordnance. The remainder of 
the crew periormed, in conformity 
with the custom of Ue early ages, 
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the compound office of mariners and 
soldiers, being alternately or jointly 
employed in directing the course 
of the vessel, annoying their foes, 
or defending themselves from the 
aitack, 

«Independent of that tremendous 
mode of annoyance just mentioned 
under the name of the Greek fire, 
the arms of offence were long pikes, 
nothing varying from the modern 
implement bearing the same name, 
together with bows and = arrows, 


‘The latter supplied the place of 


musquetry : the archers being sta- 
tioned on the upper deck, while the 
pike, was equally engaged in the an- 
noyance of the foc, through the 
row ports of the lower tier. Al- 
thoueh the bulk of the fleet is une- 
quivocally said to have been com- 
posed of vessels of the above de- 
scription, yet it is not contended 
but that there were a tew 
more enlarged dimensions, whose 
crews consisted of three hundred 


=e ° 
gallic sof 


persons, seventy of whom were sol- 
diers, and the remainder mariners, 
"Phese vessels were probably in- 
tended (a practice which has never 
since been discontinued), for the ad- 
miral gallies, their numbers being 
sf inconsiderable as to cause them 


wher as on e@CX- 


wo be este med Til ] 


crescence trom the science, than as 


an example of its established rules. 
Necessity appeared indeed to have 
prescribed to the imarine ar hitects 
of that time the limits to which 
they were permitted to extend their 
art, inreward to. th 
Not only the art cf mavie 
gation, considered as a science, but 


\ essels, 


that more common branch ot it, the 
method of managing a vessel in case 
of storms or contrary winds, was 
little understood, the gallies ahem- 
belves being calculated only for a 
tranquil sea. Fence it was, that 


We wavigation round the Peloponne- 
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, lime nsions ot 


sian Cape was far more dreaded bp 
the ancients than that round a: 
southernmost point of South Ame” 
. . shilit. 
rica, and the dreadful seas which 
washed its shores, was by Eur ean 
two centuries sinee, To avoid phe 
fearful horrors, it is said to hove 
been customary to draw the impe- 
rial fleet across the Isthmus of ap. 
cient Corinth, a point of informs. 
tion that might either stagger mo- 
dern belief, or sink the opink ne f 
an ancient fleet to amere assemblage 
of boats, did not a similar practice 
Which took place in America, under 
the conduct of a British officer 
about twenty-five years since, iy 
concile to human underst nding 
that the undertaking, though dith. 
cult, is practicable, and with vessels 
considered even at the present chy 
of no contemptible size. Still, how. 
ever, it must be obvious, that the 
natural liniis of hunian exertion im- 
pertously require, that in such cases 
the dimensions of vessels should be 
governed by the extent of those h- 
mits; yet when it is found that a 
vessc] of more than one hundred 
tons burthen, named the Royal Con- 
vert, in consequence cf its having 
been captured so 
Wa transported over land through 
an American district, where it: was 


impossible to execute such cul 


me time before, 


trivances as might have been ren 
dered subservient to the facilitation 
of the undertaking in a county 
more populoys, and where the m- 
tural impediments afforded less op- 
po ition, some credit may be given 
to the account, 
of conveying a feet of ancient gue 
lies across an Isthmus, where every 
contrivance human ingenuity, am 
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1. the name of tactics, appear at this thouch the noantical maneuvres 


ame to have been rev ived 3 tor the 
change, if any, trom thai very te- 
mote era When the fleets of Ath ‘11S 
to sea In the patriotic but almost 
desperate attempt ot withstanding 
the power of thie Persians ‘was very 
‘pmateriat. ‘Lhe disposition for 
naval encounter was that of a cres- 
cent, with the horns inward; the 
yan, or first division, which micht 
more properly be atiled the cehire, 
exeavouring to assail and destroy 
igadversaries by the impression of 
the beaks; and in this cireums 
sance did the Greeks, and other 
sibjects to the eastern empire, ma- 
eritlly differ in their management 
axl opinion from their Venetian 
allies. In the centre of the deck 
was erected a machine or engine, 
fr the purpose of throwing large 
stones and darts of an extraordinary 
size, in annoyance of theenemy: a 
qontrivatice somewhat similar, in its 
situation and eilects, though with 
less dangerous and more contracted 
powers, to that of the mortars in a 
mdern bomb ketch. <A strong 
fame of tuber was erected in the 
midship of the galley, bearing al- 
mest strict analogy to the priucip! 


d the mortar bed, which served not 


iy to support the weight of the 
mgines just mentioned, but also, 


wcerlain oecasions, a crane, which 
hsing, as was the custom in the 
Punic wars, and the iniancy of Ro- 
mN consequence as a moritinte 
wer, a number of artaed men, 
maveyed thein instantly on board 
te gailey uf the enemy, whenever 
twasdeemed e cpedient and pru- 
‘nt lo attempt its onquest by board- 
alie code of signals by W hich 
b Modern umes the intention of 
& smiral is as explicitly made 
wn throu hh a whole fleet ds 
Gough he gave his orders in person, 


WB then Bead 
* Wen SAUCINely Ingorrect ; and 


i 


were very simple and few in num- 
ber, yet the method ot. directing 
them was confused, and extremely 
inadequate to the purpose. Sull, 
however, the principle was the 
same with that used by the moderns 3 
a self evident proof, “that the want 
of practice, on theypart of the an- 
cients, was the sole cause of the 
Impertection alluded to. The co- 
Jour and varied position of the flags 
hoisted on board the adiniral or 
commanding galley indicated the 
course the fleet Was to steer, or, in 
action, the measures which it was to 
pursue, during the dav; while the 
ditterent disposition, or nomber of 
lights, on board the same vessel in 
the night, became equally expres 
sive of the commander's intention, 
Sull, however, the practice was 
contined to the general aud com- 
mon manceuvres of bringing to, 
chacing, attacking, retreating, dis 
persing. or rallying ; and whenever 
finer movements were necessary, 
the skill of the officer became use- 
less, owing to the want of power in 
the indication of his intention. 
°° jNor Wel heancients d itnte 
of a prectice bearine some analog 
to rt. modern mode OF CONV: ed 
intelliv ence rapidly over lind to ony 
distance, provided proper measures 
had bec Npreviousiy taken for ths pur 
pose. Beacous or fi -houses being 
erected in propor pos tions, the estae 
blished signals were repeated from 
mountiin to mountain, through a 
chain of stations, which are said to 
have commanded an extent of more 
than tive hundred miles; so that 
even the mhabitants of Constan- 
tinople were capable ot being in- 
formed, within the short space 
of a tew hours, of any motions 
that might be attempted by their 
Saracen enemies in ‘Tarsus. His- 
torians have proposed, as a spe- 
Il 2 cunea 
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cimen of the naval power which the 
Grecian or eastern empire possessed, 
a curious account, given with mi- 
pute precision, of the armament 
prepared for the reduction of Crete. 
It consisted of one bundred and 
twelve gallies, with seventy-five 
vessels of interior note; but though 
the amount of numbers which com- 
posed the maritime force of ancient 
nations might be deemed a very 
insufhcient proof of the actual 
strength and power which they pos- 
sessed, that of their crews, when it 
can be obtained, may be considered 
as much more interesting, and in 
great Measure as correct testimony 
of the tact. The equipment of the 
armament in question had extended 
through the se i- ports of Asia, Ma- 
cedonia, Greece, and the islands in 
the 1: it conveved, with- 
out inconvenience, torty-nine thou- 
sand one hun ‘red and twenty-seven 
soldiers or sailors, a motley mix- 
ture of Greeks, Russians, Mlar- 


retuvees fromm Various 


ir ah » ‘a : 


diates, and 

*\ty el aews’ 3 ead +} ven tart 
countries. Independent of the crews, 
such an immense quantity of .stores 


. ee : , 
eitial } OVisSIOnNS Was | L«erhi vooara, 


that, in the language of the historian, 
ihc fancy is at wile ' | Ds the ale 
most endless recapitulation ot arms 

nd engines, of clothes and of linen, 
ot bread for the men and forage for 


ae oat (nim on ‘ : Is 
tic jit Ts OD, VW lid Sia . » and ulenusi S 


better suited to 


O1 an extensive 


qi every desc i Iption 
the establishment 
and flourishine 
conquest of a pets; 
island. 

“The sum required for the pay- 
ment of the troops and mariners, 
proves either that the value of money 
was considerably interior to what it 


colony. than to the 


and insignificant 


was little more than a ceniury since, 
or that the pay of a seaman, as well 
as soldier, had, by some very strange 
revolution, dwindled, a century or 
two Jater, almost into nothing. It 
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amounted, according to the tale. 
lation of those who are best inform 
ed, to no less a sum than one hen. 
dred and thirty-two thousand pounds 
sterling per month, and near] 

ee Soto yi 
times exceeded what the mainte. 
nance of such an armament, sent 
forth from Britain in the reign of 
Edward the Third, would baye 
amounted to. 

The fact just stated is in itself 
so striking as to render it unneces. 
sary to adduce any farther argument 
to shew that a naval war, under the 
various circumstances which then 
affected the Grecian cmpire, was 
an undertaking not to be entered 
upon slightly, or without consider. 
ation ; and it serves also to pont 
out the reason why the empire hee 
caine averse to the maintenance of a 
naval force, cxcept in cases where 
necessity actually and peremptorily 
demanded it. ‘To turn the eye at 
once to a distant quarter of Europe, 
Fngland, after being divided into 9 
many states, as was the case during 
the Heptarchy, having become unit- 
ed, and subject to the dominion of 
one personage only, might reasonably 
I We ban ext ected to have risen © 

neriur in consequence to those 
entinies who, when in its disunited 
i pooved ine apable ot etfect- 

by fo: e of arms an) greater de- 
gree of inyury than that which was 
mercly of a temporary and partal 
poture, as to have — intimidated, 
even by the terror of its power, 2) 
repetition of assault, or even insult. 
‘he event, however, proved "7 
therw: its northern foes, 2 


r which teu 
them, became 
the constant and uninterrupted ~ 
to Britain; so that the reign tes 
} ° . »| if SOL 
peaceable and simple Ethel: coer 
to Egbert, was perpetually = 7 
a mere ava 

by those bold invacer. *" 
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xtions were frequent, but they ore 
yo variously described, that the 
cannot be discovered \ re- 
markable iistance of this uneer- 
winty occurs in the different ac- 
counts of a victory gained by !'thel- 
gan, the king's brother, near Sand- 
wich, in Kent, in which he took 
sine of the enemy’s ships. Of the 
writers who have mentioned it, one 
asserts, that the Danish fleet con- 
sisted of fifty sail, to which number 
another adds three hundred. To 
complete the wonders of this tale, a 
third very gravely declares, that 
the vanquished invaders immediately 
siled up the ‘Thames, and sacked 
Canterbury and London. 
Naval intelligence is in vain 
garched for through the successive 


reigns of the three elder sons of 


Ethelwolf. The number of the 
Danes, Wn spite of continual car- 
nage, had increased so formidably, 
that the Saxons quilted, fora time, 
the system of oifensive war, that 
they might fortify their towns and 
dwellings; and the history of those 


rigns exhibits only a succession of 


paltry skirmishes and thievish de- 
predations. Well might Milton, 
ltigued with registering such trifles, 
eiclaim, ‘ ‘hese bickerings to re- 
‘cord, what more worth is it than 
‘to chronicle the wars of kites or 
‘crows, flocking and fighting in 
‘the air, Such, however, must 


be, occasionally , the painful task of 


the historian. 

“ Altred, the fourth son to Ethel- 
wolf, at length ascended the throne 
the years71. ‘Transactions more 
Mportant,and therefore handed down 
with somewhat more clearness, now 
Present themselves. Among those 


eicellent measures, in praise of 


which historians have exhausted the 
tual terms of Commendation, this 
Plaice's naval regulations, perhaps, 
#and foremost. ‘Convinced, by the 
@a experience of a tedious and 
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bloody warfare, that the expulsion 
ot the Danes could never be effected 
by military operations, he at length 
turned his attention almost entirely 
to his navy, through the aid of which 
he would, doubtless, have accom- 
plished that great object, had his 
reign been somewhat prolonged, 
His ships, twice the size of the 
largest ever seen before his time, 
built on new principles, and in a 
new form, were executed after mo- 
dels contrived by himself, and aston- 
ished the enemy as much by theit 
appearance as their strength, Con- 
scious of a superiority which defied 
retaliation, his first instruction to 
the commanders of these vessels ts 
said to have been that they should 
give no quarter ; and thus his mode, 
us wellas his means, of sea-fight, 
may be considered as of his own in- 
vention, Leaving these relations to 
the consideration of such as are 
fonder of conjecture than of fact, 
there are other matters which rest 
on better evidence, and will come 
within the compass of a reasonable 
belief. Alfred’s improvements in 
Naval Architecture stand so high in 
that class as to defy a doubt on the 
subject, but very few particulars 
can be added to the slight account 
already given of the construction 
of these ships. Mr. Selden, who 
searched all authorities, and whose 


sagacity was equal to his industry, , 


cowd only discover, that they were 
gallies, generally with forty oars, 
and sometimes even sixty, on each 
side ; twice as long, deeper, nimbler, 
and less waving or rolling, than the 
vessels of the Danes. It is worthy 
of observation, that the latter part 
of this account is in a Saxon chro- 
nicle, preserved in the Cotton li- 
brary, and written before the death 
of Alfred. 

« The naval engagements, how- 
ever, of this prince have been de- 
scribed with sore precision. It was 
13 in 
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in the fifth year of his reign that 
he first fitted out a fleet, con po-ed 
only of vessels built in the old 
fashion, with which he attacked and 
routed seven of the Danish rovers, 
and took one of them. Some months 
afterwards, the navy of the Danes, 
which was then stretclive along the 
western coast, Was ene yuntered by 
a storm so terrible, that one hun- 
dred and twenty of their ships were 
wrecked, and the remainder fell an 
easy prey to the 4 of Alfred, at 
that tyne employed in preventing 
the enemy from throwing provisions 
ito the town of Exeter, of which 
they had a short time before pos 
sessed — ihis vood suc- 
CCSS produce “tl < ten pe rary peace 4 
the trea he rous otra tion ot ve Lie h 
by the Danes was rollowed by a sad 
reverse of fortune to Alfred,. who 
for a lone time was continually un- 
successful in’ a war, which was 
coutined entirely tothe ticld Some 
years later, however, he again be 
caine possessed of a fleet, and was 
Vietoious In several partial accions, 
moone of “luch he capu rat twa 
vessels, with two of the Denish 


princes on by hut the niost um- 


portant of these engagements took 
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account of the Navit Power of Encorayvp in the Reren of 
Fpwarp If}. and of the first Sea-rigur in which an Exorisa 


Monakcu had ever been present. 


{from the same. ] 


« LIOON ofter the *ommence- 

S ment of the fourteenth cen- 
tury a most mterestnge occurrence 
tok place, than which nothing can 
ore stronyly prove the unqualined 
axknowledgment of the right claim- 
ed by Fdward, and many of his 
oval predecess rs, to the soy ereignty 
of the British seas. War having 
never ceased torage between Uhilip, 
gumamed the Fair, andthe Mlemings, 
the former felt himself under the 
pecessity of fittiyg out a formidable 
naval force, the conmmand ot which 
was given to a noble Genoese, named 
Reyner Grimbaldi. ‘That nobleman, 
ming his Commission as a pretext, 
thought proper to seize, after the 
mainer of a pirate, on a variety ot 
vessels belonging to ditlerent coun- 
tries, merely because they chanced 
to be bound to ditterent ports in 
Manders. ‘This conduct having ex- 

} 


cited a very considerable clamour, 


the kings of Eneland and ot France 


~_ . . } } ’ . 
u ic | Specnyve \ Appear (| to. Lhe 
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omplaints being heard, the two 
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ww forth the right which the kings 


morial, hel’ in the soverciguty of 
the adjacent: seas, and the power 


th 
sv 


at was vested in them of making 


ch ordinanves as they should think 


necessary for maintainine and en- 


su 


ring the peaceable navigation 
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gr 


eat Selden, £ is the lhbel of so 
many nations manitesthy acknowe- 
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nion of Eneland over the sea, and 
thereupon demanding protection 
for themselves; and whereas (pro- 
ceeds the same writer) no mention 
is made of this thine in the his- 
tories either ot the Kir hie h, En to 
lish, or others, iis no ‘wonder, 


since the proce edings of courts of 


yudicature ave seldom set doWn in 


histones.’ 
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France. These orders were obeyed 
with so much alacrity, that in a 
very short time no less than one 
hundred and twenty vessels were 
brought into the English ports. 
After the deposition of this ill-fated 
monarch, Edward, his son, who 
succeeded to him, and who lived to 
threaten almost the annihilation of 
France as an independent kingdom, 
continued for three or four years, 
on account of his youth, entirely 
under the dominion of his mother ; 
but the instant he became emanci- 
pated from the trammels of his pre- 
ceptress, he began, in imitation of 
his grandfather, to pay the utmost 
attention to the marine of his king- 
dom, intending thereby, as is re- 
marked by historians, to secure to 
himself the posseSsion, as well as 
title, of lord of the seas. In 1328, 
in maintenance of the claim made 
by him to the crown of France, Ed- 
ward became first involved in war. 
His adversary was beforehand with 
him in preparations, having, under 
the pretext of sending an expedition 
to the Holy Land, equipped a con- 
siderable torce. Its course was di- 
rected to the coast of England: the 
town of Southampton was attacked ; 
and though the immediate repulse 
of the invaders, with infinite loss, 
proves the spirit with which they 
were assailed when landed, yet the 


ease with which the descent itself 


was effected sufficiently proves the 
very low state into which the British 
marine had then fallen. ‘Towards 
the middle of July in the same year, 
Edward having collected a fleet con- 
sisting of five hundred vessels on 
the coast of Suffolk, pre weeded thi- 
ther attended by a numerous army, 
and, embarking at Dunwich for 
Flanders, proceeded to Antwerp, 
where he was received with the ut- 
most cordiality, and, by the advice 
ef his allies, assumed the arms as 


a 
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well as title of king of France. The 
monarch, however, Who retained 
possession, not intimidated by the 
empty assumption just noticed 
J ed, en. 
tered into a league with the Scots 
and made various very successty] my 
tacks on different parts of the Coast 
Hastings was demolished, Plymouth 
burnt, and Bristol ruined; adyan. 
tages the French were enabled to 
gain, In consequence of the ab. 
sence of the royal Edward with his 
fleet. Even under this disadvantage, 
however, England was neither dj. 
spirited, nor constantly pursued b 
misfortune. Asa pre iof of the first, 
five English ships being met at sea 
by thirteen belonging to France, a 
very unequal contest took place, in 
which the former defended them. 
selves with the utmost gallantry, 
and though two of them were ca 
tured, the remainder bravely etfect- 
ed their escape. As an instance of 
the latter, the seamen ot the Cinque 
Ports, taking advantage of a thick 
fog, put to sea with an immense 
number of small vessels, in which 
they ran over to Boulogne, which 
they not only destroved, together 
With its dock and arsenal, but also 
burnt four large ships, nineteen gal- 
lies, and twenty smaller vessels, 
which then lay in the harbour. 

© The victory gained by the royal 
Edward, who commanded his own 
fleet in person, over the same ene- 
my, has, and with great correct 
ness, proved a matter of the highest 
exultation to all English historians 
who have considered the honour ot 
their country as inseparably blended 
with its victories The preceding 
events which led to it may very pre 
perly be introduced. As to the en- 
counter itself, it is scarcely neces 
sary to say much: a relation of 1, 
nearly sufficient, having been al- 
ready unavoidably given 10 the a 
tory of I’rance. Edward hade ye FS 
? 
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sheet, consisting of about forty ves- 
ds, with which he intended to pass 
ger to Flanders, but when on the 
nt of setting sail, he received in- 
rel from the archbishop of 
Quiterbury, that Philip, his success~ 
fy] competitor for the crown of 
France, having acquired information 
of his intention, had assembled a tar 
rior force in the port of Sluys 

» intercept him. ‘The king was 
highly irritated at the news, to 
yhich, though brought to Ifim from 
gher quarters, he for along ume re- 
fused to give any credit ; exclaiming 
angrily, that it was a concerted mea- 
grein order to stop his voyage, but 
tut he was determined to proceed, 
wen though he should be desert- 
ed by all his subjects, and that those 
who entertained any fear were at li- 
berty to stay behind. His principal 
oficers, however, asserting, and 
wichtruth, that, should they proceed, 
itwould be to nevitable destruction, 
notwithstanding they at the fame 
time declared their firm resolution 
ty accompany their reign, the 
king's obstinacy became at length 
gaken. Orders were immediately 
sued to the different ports, and to 
london in particular, that the uaval 
force they were bound to St nd on 
reewing the royal mandate should 
repair, without delay, to the coast 
Suffolk. These comman ts were 
oeyed with so much proimptitude, 
tut, within the space of ten days, the 
king found himself at the head of a 
fet capable of contending with that 
a his adversaries ; while his army 
Vis at that time so ec nsiderably re- 
Morced, that he was under the ne- 
essity of desiring many among those 
¥ho had joined him last to return 
beck to their own homes Cotem- 
prary Wruers, who assert they de- 
aed their account from a relation 
Maished four days only after the 
tide, under the authority of the 


king himself, say, the English pers 
ceiving, on their approach to the 
town of Sluys, that the French tes- 
sels were linked together withchains, 
and that, in the state they then lay, it 
would be impossible to break their 
line, the former teigned to retreat, 
and stood back to sea for a short di- 
stance. The French, deceived by this 
mancuvre, and proudly considering 
their antagonists as retiring before 
them in dismay, put to sea in loose 
order, as in the expectation of a cere 
tain victory. !dward perceiving the 
success of his stratagem, and having 
the advantage of the weather-gage, 
which appears to have been seized, 
for the first time, in this encounter, 
as a Most consequential preliminary 
point immediately tacked, and as- 
sailed the enemy with such invin- 
cible fury, that they were quickly 
broken, and completely discomfited, 
Upwards of thirty thousand men are 
said to have Jost their lives on the 
part of the French, among which 
were no inconsiderable number that, 
fearing to tall by the swords of their 
toes, preferred rather to leap imo the 
sea, and perish — From all sides, say 
those who have described the cone 
flict, flew the death-dealing wea- 
pons trom the long bows of the 
Kuglish, the cross bows of the ene- 
my, added to the javelins darted by 
the hands of the furious warriors, 
On their approaching still closer, the 
men at arms bezan the cruel combat 
hand to hand; and, in order to carry 
their dire intention into more dread- 
ful ettect, grappling irons were 
thrown from ship to ship: the car- 
nage then became horrible, for death 
raged on every side, At this time 
the Great Christopher, which had 
formerly belonged to the English, 
was retaken, the greater part of the 
crew who detended her being killed 
or wounded, ‘The English, imme- 
diately on re-obtaining ee 
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this vessel, filled it with archers, 
and sent it, with others, to attack 
the Genoese squadron, which con- 
sisted entirely of large ships, and 
served on this occasion in the pay ot 
France. ‘The slightest circumstances 
attending so memorable and remote 
apn encounter become extremely in- 
teresting, and the account of the 
manner in which the Enelish line 
was arranged is singularly curious : 
The largest, and consequently the 
sioutest, vessels, were stationed in 
front ; thate on each wing, or flank, 
were filled with archers, with the 
exception of every third vessel, 
which was’ manned with a crew 
more numerous than the rest, and 
with many ot that class of soldiers 
stiled men at arms, for the purpose 
wt working a variety of large and 
weighty engines, which were fixed 
on board them, employed in throw- 
Ing immense javelins and stones, for 
the annoyance ot the enemy, the use 
of gunpowder not being general at 
that time. A second line was torm- 
edas a Corps ce reserve. “The en- 
gavement is sail to have conti- 
rued, without miermission, trem 
eight oclock in the morning tll 
seven at nieht. ‘thirty French 
ships, which bad lain by during the 
encounter, attempted, tewards the 
close ot the action, to effect their 


* 


escape ; but being unmediately at- 


] 


tacked by a division of the Enelish 


fleet, under the orders of the eal Lot 


Huntingdon, were all of them either 
taken or destroy ed, ‘Lhe super 
dexterity and skill of the Englist in 
naval tactics appear to have pur- 
chased this victory, the French be- 
ing at that time very lite versed in 
such contests. But the deteat was 


not etlected VW ithe ue COll: idera! 5 
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ita 


’ 1 
loss to the conquerors theniwselves : 
alarge ship, toeether with a ewalley 
fitted out trom 
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. yy? rit 
BiLuahi, SW Ge sStiitin i 
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4VOUCV OL atoiics, the Wocie ¢ 


arichrer *; 
7 perishing with them. The 
loss on the part of the Fnelis, 
to have amounted to fon 


triump!, kept the sea for thre 
and tien, having repaired to the % 
tended place of debark ttion, landed 


, and hasten d to \ i his 


‘* Tt is moreover remarked, 2 
curious circumstance 
this encounter, that gallies and be. 
ed vessels were totally laid aside for 
the first time, since thou 
or ships, a3 vessels ot 

consruction trom. es 
called, had hex ) 
for many years, vi t in 
ing action whiel 


Atha OF on ) 7 
ahimetadiat, Wit aa 


they had been interm 
lottien ves els, built aces ri iy { 
newly introduced system, On bee 
the latter, the archers and sth 
supplying the place of th 
Miusquetty amen, or i 
stationed near the 


observed, filled with the variou 
eines then in use, contrived tort! 
purpose ot throwing lat 
atones, which were not long 
wards supplanted by the 
tion of caun 
was divided, according 
of some authors, ito 
others insist, four divis! 
which consisted entirely of ships 
Joneine to the sen es’ TI Be c 
Inmament, but parti ularly 
ston last 1 ntioned, Was 
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gach bore them: the event of 
st not depending so much on 


conte 
dhe excellence of the vessels them- 
gives, or the skiltul management 
4 ’ 


g them, as on the hardy prowess of 
he combatants, who, closing with 
h over, fought desperately hond 


eh: 

» band. as had been the custom 
eany centarics @arher, When Rome 
was infhe zenith of jts power, 


« father Daniel, in the account 
even by him of this ever-meimor- 
sbi encot nter, observes, that not- 
withstan Wig the Voss Is « OLN ng 
the arma ents ou both sides were 
hut much loftier, and varied ma- 
trially from galties, yet the use of 
cars Was not entirely abandoned, 
That of sails Wials howeve r preier- 
rd, except in cases of necessity, 
mcbas the failure of the wind, ora 
wish to elect a change of situation, 
when, owing to particular circum- 
stances, sails could not be so readily 
made use of tor that purpose, 
Frace indeed had not entirely given 
up the use of gallies in the Adantic, 
jer in a battle tought off Guerusey 
not long after the defeat just men- 
toned, three gallies composed a part 
ofthe fleet. Edward having, soon 
ater this time, determined to carry 
bsarms into the centre of France 
self, collected a fleet for the trans- 
prtot his army, and the protection 
a the vessels specially appointed to 
tat species of service, which are 
id to have amounted to no less 
Hanone thousand sail, ‘The battle 
o Cressy, with its consequent Vic- 
tury, and the surrender of Calais, 
ater having been blocked up fora 
tusiderable time by a fleet consist- 
Hg ot more than seven hundred ves- 
*S, put a temporary stop to the 
“Sa enterprises of France, and, as 


7 


} 
"eo 


t ' } 
“igiand also, Who thus became de- 
Pved of the oniy antagonist likely 
® contend with her, 
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‘€ The relation of a fleet so mighty 
in respect to numbers, employed an 
a service apparently of such little 
COTISeg ence as the blockade ot a 
town, would, as may perhaps be the 
case in other instanees where the 
circumstances are not so indisput- 
ably estavlished, excite wonder, if 
not disbelter, did not the particulars 
given in the Pretaee serve to point 
out the vust Cis} roportion between 
the vessels then termed ships ot war 
and these which are at present con- 
sidered entitled to that appellation. 
Although the armament alluded to 
is generally considered more conse 
guential in respect to force, though 
not to numbers (if historical reports 
are to be depended on), than ever 
quitted the shores ot Mngiond, yet 
there are no traces whatever of those 
immense vessels which her sove- 
reiens, and even Edward himself, 
is said to have been master of. ‘The 
crew -of the Great Chitstopher, by 
fair comparison with other vessele 
which are more circumstantially de- 


’ 
? 
i 


scribed, could not have consisted of 


less than three hundred men, and 
this vessel was not the only first rate 
(it the term be allowable), which 
was then in the Englishnavy. Fron 
the roll of the fleet employed against 
Calais it appears, that the vessels in 
the actual empto, of the sovereign 


were inferior in force to many ot 


those which were supplied by sub- 
jects: although the difference, to 
contess the truth, was not very ma- 
terial, the crews of the former 
amounting to about seventeen per- 
sons on the average to each vessel, 
while, taking the whole tieet in the 
aggregate, they somewhat exceeded 
twenty. It may be asked, how it 
was possible for vessel so diminu- 
tive, as they might at the first mo- 
ment oj con ideration be deemed, 
to contend with such enormous float- 
ing fabrics as were indisputably em- 


ployed 


a ee 





ployed in the service of France. 
The difficulty, however, hough per- 
haps consequential, is not insur- 
mountable, on a httle cool reflee- 
tion. ‘Lhe amount of the crews stat- 
ed to have belonged to the armament 
employed against Calais, comprised 
the mariners only: in the account 


of the vessel taken by the earl of 


Huntingdon, on beard of which four 
hundred persons are said to have 
been found slain at the time of its 
surrender, the soldiers are certainly 
pumbered as well as the seamen. 

is a fact too well known to 
eontroversy, that even in the present 
day, when the turniture and rigging 
of ships is much more complex than 
it could be in the time ot Ldward 
the Vhird, when the rigging of the 
Farcest vessel of war scarcely exceed- 
ed the number of ropes now used on 
board an ordinary hoy, that thirty 


seamen, with the additional aid of 


etber men on board, will prove suf- 
ficient to navigate a vesse! capable 
of transporting, perh Ips, to the most 
Femote quarter of the world, five 
hundred persons. “The apparent dif- 
fealty will now materially shrink in 
ris consequence; and those whehave 
Been unable 
eontemptibility trom a vessel de- 
las fitted for war merely be- 
enause it was twenty 
tr rsons onl , will aise over, il they 
have candour and patience enough 
to pav a little atient: 
points, that their opinions, tar as 
they related to dimensions, have per- 
haps been too hastily tormed. 

** In respect to the shape and 
mode of construction practised at 
this time, there is litle other evi- 
dence than the rather vague testi- 
mony ot coins, sculpture, or uncouth 
painting, all so ill descriptive, at 
feast in many points, of the object 
they were intended to represent, 
that they might be considered ra- 
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ND, &e, 


t 
admit of 


to detach the idea ot 


“ “a ee ae cTocidaing 
hai 5 a C are, neverthe. 
S83 seme pornts, and those fer 
trom immaterial, which, from the 
concurrent testimony of al) three 
appear too well established to admit 
of rej ction, Although it is evident 
the whimsical representation of what 
is called a ship, impressed on the 
Noble of the victorious Edward 
(and in all probability intended by 
him to transmit to the latest poste 
rity the remembrance of his spe 
cess), can never be considered as 
correct, yet it is evident from thence, 
that the vessels denominated ships 
were in point of shape infinitely 
shorter than the gallies, that their 
stems and pr WS Were considerably 
more elevated above the surface of 
the water than the midship or centre 
of the vessel, which, from the pe- 
cular shape of the bow and atter 
part, caused it to bear no very con- 
temptible resemblance to an half 
moon; the masts were, generilly 
speaking, single, and seldom, if ever, 
exceeded two in number ; the sails 
were all square, and the yards, low- 
ering down on the deck like those 
ofa modern lugger, when the vessel 
vas broucht to an anchor, rerglered 
the nieging extremely simple ; fur 
the art of sailing by the wind, that 
is to say, otherwise than before tt, 
r nearly so, was an improvement 
of an atter-time. ‘The frame, which 
formed the strength of the hull, 
was in principle similar to that now 


{ 


constructed, except that those which 
are called the filling timbers were 
omitied; to this the outside planks 
were fastened with iron nails, 2cus- 
tom prevalent in many countries 
some years since, and not totally 
abolished even at the present mt 
inent. They were not set edge to 
edge, and the interstice filled with 
oakum, as is now most rer 
practised, but lapped over each — 
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ith 4 sufficient caulking between 
to keep out the water; a prac- 
tice frequently made use of even at 
nt moment in the construc- 

tun of cutters, luggers, and vessels 
gfthat description or class intended 
for light service. The more mecha- 
nical art of joining the different com- 
t parts of a ship together, was 
borrowed at this time, in all cl ilised 
cwntries, from the practice of the 
Yediterranean powers; so that the 
aly existing variation consisted in 
the exterior, and even that was so 
trivially distinguishable in ves sels of 
the same class or rate, that the 
most critically discerning eye would 
yarcely have been competent to the 
wkof appropriating, in a squadron 
cilected from ditferent parts of Eu- 
wpe, each ship to its native coun- 


—————— OO a wei ee eee - — -_—- 


try. The Genoese, indeed, and 
the Venctians, whose example was 
in some degree followed by the 
Flemings and Spaniards, rendered 
their ships materially ditterent from 
those of other countries: but the 
variation was occasioned solely by 
their superior dimensions and bur- 
then, for on examining the best au- 
thorities which the ravages of Lime 
have permitted to survive to the pre- 
sent moment, it will be found, that 
sculptors, as well as painters, could 
either not discover any variation in 
the character (to use a quaint scien- 
tific term) of vessels belonging te 
different nations, or that they did 
not think it suiiciently consequen- 
tial to require being marked iu they 
works.” 


ee oe 


The Neva and its Tcr. 


{From SECRET Menmorrs of the Courr of Pererspure ] 


“TWO interesting epochs at 

Petersburg are those of the 
fmt and of the thaw. The com- 
munication is then interrupted for 
afew days between the different 
slands formed by the superb Neva, 
ad which compose the young and 
magnificent city of Peter 4. It is to 
be remarked, that it is not the water 
a the river which freezes: not- 
withstanding the cold of the North, 
he rapidity of the stream pievents 
ktom freezing. The fiakes o1 ice, 
dready fi rmed, come down from 
te lake Ladoga, whence they are 
detached by the winds; they float 
the river, till, being repelled by 
we waves of the sea, or obstructing 
tech other at its mouth, they stop, 
mange themselves like inlaid work, 


ad cover the Neva with a floor of 


, which frequently requires only 


a few hours to be solidly cemented 


These flakes of toe, of diferent sizes, 
arrive several feet thick, and pre- 
sently are seen eid: oy them 
heavy sledye s and Joacded « arts, A 
Paristan lady would hudder at the 


idea of crossing, in a coach-and-six, 
a river so large and so deep, on 
blocks of brittle ice: bat at Peters 
burg there are none but a few timor- 
ous women that are trichtened at it. 
Qn the arrival of this ice, all the 
bridges of beats are thrown back, 
and, betore they are re-established, 
several weeks eiapse without any 
other communication than the road 
made across. the river. On return- 
ing from a supper, a ball, or a play 
during the night, ina coach, warmly 
wrapped up mt a good lisse, you 
furget that you a ran abyss 
tor nearly a quarter of 2 league : 
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when the ice ts covered with snow, 
and the roads are beaten, you cannot 
even perceive that you are on the 
water, did not a sonorous echo ap- 
prise you of it, and were you not 
astonished at passing between tiers 
of ships, which seem placed on the 
snow, and form, on the Neva, streets 
that give it the appearance of 2 town 
of a singular architecture. ‘These 
ships, Which winter in the ice, are 
for the most part inhabited, and serve 
sometimes as a retrent 
and robbers, who then intest these 
If they attack 
passengers when alone, or bewilder- 
ed in the snow, they strip them, 
and throw theta into the holes made 
through the ice by the fishermen, 
by washerwomen, or water-carniers, 
and particularly by the workmen who 
cut the ive. ‘The Neva then be- 
comes a sortol quarry, whence every 
Cubes 
of ice ot (our or five feet, resembling 


to tharieves 


racts Of desert ce, 


one lavs tu his summer stock. 


misses Of pure crystal, are arranged 
and squared by the hatchet on the 
snow ; these are conveyed into ice- 
cellars, with which every house is 
provided, and are reserved for the 
hot weather. Without speaking of 
the superb palace of ice which was 
constructed on the Neva by the 
empress Anne, and of which there 
are several descriptions, T shall ob- 
serve, as a fact more usetal, that an 
Italian architect, reflecting on the 
intensity which ice acquires in the 
North, had an idea of constructing 
with it the foundations of a build- 
ine. Several observations — have 
proved that the thaw does not oper- 
ate at more than six feet under 
eround » the ice-houses do pot even 
require to have that depth in Russia ; 
consequently cubes of ice would 
form a solid construction at that 
depth ; which would be the more 
adyantagcous at Petersburg, as the 
city is built on a myushy soil and en 


The Neva and its Icr, 


piles. The architect Cduld sot 
spire the proprietor of a house wih 
sufficient confidence to determine 
bim to build it On a foundation of 
ice. But this proprietor consented 
make the trial for the front gate and 
the wall of the court, which is vache 
feet high, This gateway and the 

¢ nd th 
Wall have existed, without am dan- 
age, for these twenty years ; and if 
is certain, that they have a more 
sulid foundation than the building 


a 


itself, one of the handsomest of the 
Liteina, 

“The time when the Neva isfroren 
is the most brilliant for Petersburg, 
and winter there is the gay seasop. 
Communications are — established 
every where; all the roads are good: 
provisions, game, and poultry, artive 
in sledges from the extremities of 
the empire; and, in the market, 
which, to this city, is what the Quer 
de la Vallee is to Paris, are seen piles 
and pyramids, of a considerable 
height, of hares, wood-hens, white 
partridges, heath-cocks, geese, and 
turkies: whole pigs are likewse 
piled up: all this provision ts frozen, 
all preserved tresh. Sometimes an 
unlucky thaw comes onin the middle 
of winter: a 
that period, a calamity in the North, 
it particularly occasions great losses 
to the tradesmen, and the police 
sometimes obliges them to throw 
away a considerable quantity of their 
provisions. a 

‘In the spring, the flakes of ice 
of the Neva become loosened all at 
mce. Ina moment are seen boats 
sailing where the sledges were glid- 
ing. The cannon ot the fortes 
’ breaking up of the 


mild season 18, at 


announces the 
frost, and the commandant, 0 4 
fine boat, brings to the cipress 
by her court, & 


who, surrounded ‘ 
ony of 


waiting for him in the bale 
her palace, a bottle of water, taken tp 


~ Pr . i “Te wh 
from the middle of the river, ¥  « 








with 
Mine 
n a 


then seen to re-appear in all its 
OTe days on which this change 
tikes place are generally wet, cold, 
aod windy, the most unwholesome 
othe year. ‘here issues from the 
Neva, so Jong confined, a pernici- 
wus chill : but the people hasten to 
de water-side, delighted to sve 
onin that beautiful river renew its 
olling waves. The eye dwells with 
seasure on that vast sheet of azure, 
grounded by magnificent palaces, 
oi bordered by quays of granite of 

yondertul construction, ‘The 
sews from the terrace of the Thuil- 
yries can alone give an idea of this 
aperd picture. The Neva has not 
‘e handsome bridges of the Seine, 
wt it is four times as wide, and 
fms, between the citadel and the 
sinter palace, whére it branches otf 
arms, a bason of upwards of a 

rterot aleague in extent. It has 
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not the terrace of the Thuilleries, 
nor the Louvre, nor the Elysian 
fields, and still less the enchanting 
prospect of Lucienne, and the heights 
of Sivres. The imperial summer- 
garden cannot enter into competi- 
tion with them: but the superb 
irop-railing and the columns whieh 
inclose it, have, neither in Paris, 
nor any where else, their equal, 
dhis iron-railing is a work so mag- 
nificent, thatsome Englishmen came 
On purpose to admire it, and re- 
turned in their yacht without desir- 
ing to land, atter having beheld it. 
‘Lhis curious homage is certainly not 
the most flattering that can be paid 
to Petersburg. 

‘The Neva generally freezes 
about the middle of November, and 
remains covered with ice till towards 
the end ot April; so that it is near 
BiX mouths slut up,” 











Cunrositics of Synaceusr. 


(From Wittyaus’s Voyace up the Mepirerranean.} 


, HILE the ships were 
taking in water and live 


gxck [took the opportinit of view- 

m the curiosities of Syracuse and 
Sewirons. But before Ib “iN 

account of what ] saw on shore, 
‘ust SAV a few words of the B 'y 
yyreuse, in which the British 
het was anchored. 

“The form of this excellent har- 
suris dearly circular; the entrance, 
#\ belore observed, is yery harrow, 
‘without a tolerably tair wind it 
wid be dangerous, if not wun- 

able, for a large ship to beat in 

Tot. But w hen once entered, it 
** spacious that it would contain 
"A case an immense fleet; and, 


by being completely land-locked, 
ships may rest in perfect security 
during the heaviest gale, from what 
ever quarter it might blow. 

“Two small rivers disembogue 
themselves into this bay: that to 
which the boats of the Swiltsure 
proceeded on our arrival was so 
choaked with mud and weeds at the 
entrance, that it was with considers 
able diticulty any oF the boats could 
approach the shore ; many of the 
lirger kind yrounded at some di- 
stance, and, t2 my mishap, that in 
vhich ] was: Wwe were in conse- 
ouence oblived to wade to land with 
the weter and mud up to our middles. 
The people now discevered another 


and 
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and worse difficulty in their way: 
the fields on each side of the mouth 
of this river (I understand in ancient 
days it was called Anapus) produced 
a great abundance of hemp, which 
is steeped in the river as soon as cut, 
and there left to soak ; this oper- 
ation renders the water pernicious 
to the health, as well as horribly un- 
pleasant to the smell and taste. The 
mode adopted to obviate this diffi- 
culty, was rolling the empty casks 
through the fields to where the 
waters were uncontaminated ; this 
was found to be beyond a bridge 
about a quarter of a mile up the 
river, and here they were soon filled 
and floated down to the boats. An- 
other, and more convenient, water- 
ing place, was soon discovered ; it 
was situated near the town, and 
supplied by means of water courses 
from an aqueduct some distance up 
the country. Here, by the able 
management and exertions of captain 
"lroubridge, the needful supplies 
were soon obtained, While he saw 
that the parties employed in filing 
the water-casks did their duty, he 
also negociated with the people of 
the country for bullocks, sheep, 
and other stock, which were soon 
brought down in great profusion, and 
an ample store of fresh provisions 
supplied to all the ships of the fleet 
at a reasonable price. 

** In the atternoon, the landing 
place at the gate of the city was a 
scene of much gaiety and show ; 
the boats from the fleet pulling in 
towards the shore, the crowds that 
lined the strand, the long range of 
carriages in which the principal 
nobility of the place came to view 
the British feet, the gaudy liveries 
of their servants, with the variety of 
dresses which every where presented 
themselves in the appearance of the 
seve ral orders of the people, formed 
so pleasing an assemblage, that J 


CurrosiTizes of Syracuse. 


was induced to make a dray 
the spot. Na 


** The town which now 


; CXists, j 
built on what was formerly called 
the island of Ortygia At the time 


when Syracuse was re: kon 


: np? . ed one of 
first cities of the world, it was ¢ 
the citadel or castle of TDinnee 
c as ) ' . 

€ of Dionysius, 


but then contained many buildings 
of eminence. Now it exhibits 
melancholy contrast to its former 
grandeur, the streets being in gene. 
ral meanly built, and so narrow thot 
two Carriages cannot pass each other 
with satety ; and the eve is offended 
at every turn, with the most deplor. 
able objects of poverty, filth, and 
misery Among the most eminent 
buildings that adorned this 

of the ancient city, was the Tene 
of Diana, of which I saw no pr. 
mains; but of which, according to 
De-Non, a small vestige is to be 
found in an obscure house in a by: 
street called Resalibra. 

‘“* ‘The temple of Minerva owes 
its preservation to Agio, the tenth 
bishop of Syracuse, who converted 
it into a cathedral, and so preserved 
it from that destruction which many 
of the other temples of antiquity 
have experienced. Although the 
Corinthian front which now adoms 
the entrance does not coincide with 
the massive Doric pillars of the at 
cient building, yet the whole edifice 
has a noble appearance. The mas 
jestic marble colunins su porting the 
roof are fluted from top to bottom, 
and gradually increase in sie to 
wards the base. Originally they 
were open, and discov ered a second 
row of columns of the same orders 
but the space between them bas 


Ne 
been built up to form the walls of 


the cathedral. <i) 

«© On entering the building out 

ears were faluted with the harmony 

of church-music ; the one pe 
Saal alee euellll 

» organ filling the vau 

of the org g oa 
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pith its tones, and aided by the 

voices of the choir, formed an af- 

émblage of folemn founds that, at 

the moment, raifed our minds in 
ure towards that Being whole 
fes were then chaunting. 

« No man, I believe, feels the 
imprefhons ot devotion more firongly 
than the feaman juli Janded from the 

ils of his dangerous occupation ; 
bis mind naturally raifes itfelf in 

teful acknowledgment towards 
that Power by whofe protecting arm 
ie has been preferved. 

« When the fervice was ended, 
bme of the clergy, ina friendly man- 
mt, ollered to fhew us the curiofi- 
tes contained in their cathedral. 

“In an apartment behind the 
bigh altar we found a good painting 
a the Crucifixion, by Urbino: in 
is room alfo is kept an agate cup 
d great antiquity, and very beauti- 
fil workmanthip, fuppofed to be co- 
eal with the temple itfelf; but 
bme of the monks, with more zeal 
tun knowledge, had inlaid parts of 
awith legends of their faints. They 
poduced alto for our inf{pection two 
tulive gold rings that were many 
ars fince dug up among the ruins 
# the ancient city. 

“The fable of the river god Al- 
pus and the nymph Arethufa, is 
wl known to all claffical {cholars. 
tery man of talte mutt remember, 
wih particular delight, the tale as it 
& told by Ovid, Tne whole would 
®teo long to copy here, but I can- 
wt forbear extracting a few of the 
eacluding lines, in which the nymph 
a fuch exquifite livelinefs de- 
imdes her own fudden converfion to 
ikeam, 


‘ 

Oeupat obfeffos fudor mihi frigidus artus ; 
“e®gue cadunt toto de corpure guttz. 
We pedem movi, manet lacus, eque ca- 


be catit: & citius, quam nunc tibi tata 
Peruri 
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In laticts mutor, Sed enim cognoicit amatas 
Amnis aquas, pofitogue viri, quod fumpferat, 


ore, 

Vertitur in proprias, ut fe mihi mifceat, ur- 
das. 

Delia rupit humum: cecilgue ego merla 
cavernis 


Advehor Ortygiom.’ 


Ovio Mer. lb. v. ver. 632. 


** Led by curiotity to {ce the place 
thus celebrated, we paid a vifit tw 
what bears the name of the Fountain 
of Arethufa; but, alas! found no- 
thing to juitify the eulogiums paid 
to it by various writers of antiquity : 
repeated earthquakes, after changing 
its fituation, have detiroyed its former 
beauty ; the fea has at times found 
its way through the riven rocks: the 
facred fith are_no longer inhabitants 
of its pellucid waters, It now ex- 
hibits only the appearance of a dirty 
pool itfuing from a hollow rock ; the 
waters at fome periods dry up; at 
others, are tainted by fulphureous 
effluvia. It is now uled by the 
wafherwomen of the city, who, at 
this time, were employed in their oc- 
cupation. Standing up to their waitis 
in the water, they were beating the 
linen with flat boards upon the broken 
rocks which had tambled into the 
pool, Neither the delicacy of the 
ladies, the beauty of the founta‘n, 
nor the elegance of the employment 
carried on there, recalled to our 
ininds thole pleafing images we had 
formed of it, and we quitted the 
place with difgult 

« We next proceeded towards the 
land-gates, which are placed in the 
ftrongett part of the fortifications. 
Atier paihog through two handfome 
yateways, and over teveral broad and 
deep fofles filled with water, we caine 
to a large area that led us to the laft 
gate, which is built in the outward 
walls of the fort.fication. Crofhng 
the drawbridge, we entered on the 
{cite of that part of ancient Syracufe 
called Achradina, of which not a 
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veftige remains. Proceeding through 
feveral highly cultivated gardens, 
well ftored with vegetables, delight- 
fully thaded by tall poplars, and 
watered by clear ftreams from the 
neighbouring hills, we arrived at the 
celebrated Latomix, or caverns in 
which Dionyfius is faid to have con- 
fined his prifoners, and to have en- 
joyed their groans, by means of a 
chamber that communicated with 
one of them. How far this ftory is 
to-be relied on | fhall not pretend-to 
fay, but mutt refer the reader to thofe 
hifiorians who have made it their 
ftudy, and whofe leifure and oppor- 
tunity have enabled them to invefti- 
gate the matter. My bufinefs is to 
give the bett defermption [can of the 
place as it now is. ‘Vhe cavern 
known by the name of Dionyfius’s 
Ear, is tuppofed to have been the 
fcene of that cruelty; and its fhape 
certainly gives colour to the fiory, be- 
ing formed to convey found to a 
particular place. It is hewn out of 
the folid rock, into the form of a 
Gothic arch, eighteen feet wide by 
fifty-eight high, and curved from the 
entrance to the throughout 
the upper part runs a groove which 
commiunicates with a {mall chamber 
over the entrance, which mutt origin- 
ally have been walled up to prevent 
the found efcaping. In this cham- 
ber the tyrant, according to tradition, 
ufed to place himielt to hear the dif- 
courte of his prifoners who were 
chained to the walls of the cavern: 
and to give a colour to this idea, 
rings are difcovered formed in the 
rock, to which poilibly the hands and 
feet of the prifoners were fattened 
with thongs. On the night, halt- 


init 
1th o 


way the jleagth of the cavern, is a 
large fquare chamber, allo hewn out 
but for what purpofe it 
except to enlarge the 
for prif ners, we could 
yet, aS it mutt in fome 


ct the rc k ; 
Wis formed 
place allotte: 
"el Buel. ; 
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meafure have deftroyed the conver. 
ance of found, the original re 
for which this cavern was Samah + 
may have been a work ef later date 
The further end of the caver termi. 
nates abruptly, like the gable end of 
a houfe ; but near the top are fen 
feveral holes in the wall, as ifa cham. 
ber had been there, and UP to it, ir 
regular gradations, {maller holes, ap. 
parently for iron cramps to fuppcrt 
tteps. a 

‘¢ The drynefs of this curions CL. 
vern, the effect of the echoe and the 
folemn appearance of the place, mut 
render it a delighttul retreat durigs 
the fummer months, when the hex 
of the climate is infufferable + but} 
does not appear that the Svracufens 
have tafie enough toen y (o roman: 
tic a fpot. Near this ‘cavern is an- 
otherot adiflerent form, being {quar, 
flat at the upper part, and fabdivid. 
ed into feveral tpacious chambers by 
rude pillars formed of the rock, ovt 
of which the cavern was excavated; 
a work that mult have coft inhoze 
labour, and employed armies to a 
complith. In the fpacious area be- 
fore the entrance of the cavers 
an hich white intulated rock ; onthe 
top are the ruins of a building, per- 
haps a guard-houfe ; and near ae 
feen the remains of an ancient aque 
duct. The rocks furrounding the 
area are fo {mooth, and {o artfully 
project toward the fummit, that to 
climb them would be impotlitle. 
Near the top appear the remains = 
an earthen-ware channel to couver 
water from the aqueduct*to the ca 
There is alfo another 


verns below. 
the 


cavern in the fame direétion with 
lati-mentioned, but blackened with 
the imoke of furnaces uled toe 
tract the falt of nitre: it is ofa fine 
lar form, but of lefs dimentions. ‘ 

‘© Near thefe caverns we © 
covered the remains of a bath, oy 
oblong form; the water within & 
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Aly clear, and of an icy cold- 
pels: — the top are fulpended 
ure mailes of petrified fialactites, 
which daily increale by water drip- 
‘ag from above. The approach to 
this place is hid among plants that 
have for ages been fuffered to grow 
‘wild luxuriance, and in fettoons 
of various kinds overhang the en- 
tance, forming a molt romantic 


retreat. 
« We next vifited the remains of 


aRoman theatre hewn chiefly out of 


therock ; which, of courfe, has fuf- 
fred little from the injuries of time, 
but all that was built on this found- 
aion is deftroyed. ‘The fituation 
is perfectly beautiful; the {pectators 
having a full view of the Bay, with 
the illand of Ortygia, and the 
fich plains through which the Ana- 
pus winds, it even now prefents a 
mot picturefque appearance, ,The 
vhite fteps are nearly hid by buthes 
wd flowery fhrnbs of various kinds, 
tad the waters, efcaping from a re- 
fervoir above, come tumbling down 
the rocks in broken torrents. 

“ Being fomewhat tired with our 
wilk, we poftponed making further 
elearches till the next day ; when we 
gun, at an early hour, landed at the 
tual place. Before we proceeded 
explore the venerable remains of 
pit ages, we determined to infpeét 
te more modern edifices that adorn 
ie prefent city. ‘The firft place 
Matwe proceeded to was an open 
i, or piazza, in which are the 
eucipal buildings of the city. On 
the right is the bifhop’s palace ad- 
maing the cathedral, which I have 
before obferved was built on the 
fins of the temple of Minerva. 

view fhews the elevation of the 
Bodern fagade erected on the {cite of 
te old portico, Hittory intorms us, 
on the fummit of the ancient 
Mico was fufpended a fhining 
Bckler which could le (een at a vat 
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dittance. No fooner did the Svra- 
culan mariner lofe fight of this talif- 
man, than he threw offerings of 
honey, flowers, and athes, into the 
fea, to render Neptune and Minerva 
propitious to his voyage, and enfure 
his fafe return. The modern front 
is perfectly incongruous with the reft 
of the building ; it is of the Corin- 
thian order, and highly ornamented 
with Coloffal ftatues. The afcent to 
it, by a noble flight of fteps, on 
each fide-of'which is a ftatue of the 
two principal apottles, St. Peter and 
St. Paul)‘ has’ fine effect, 

‘6 Beyond the cathedral is a hand- 
fome fquare building appropriated 
to the adminittration of juftice, op- 
pofite to which is the palace of the 
Baron de Botci, a nobleman of large 
property and confequence in this 
place. 

“ We next paid our refpedts to 
fome convents near the piazza. The 
firit was dedicated to St. Lucia; 
where, over the high altar in the 
chapel, is a good painting, by Cara- 
vagi, of the martyrdom of the pa- 
tronets. St. Lucia is reprefented as 
drawn by oxen to the place of exe- 
cution; but, by a miracle, the is 
rendered immoveable notwithftand- 
ing the utmott exertion of the ani- 
mals, who appear to {train every 
nerve in vain. However the miracle 
feems to have no objest, as a Sara- 
cen foldier comes behind her and cuts 
off her head. 

‘* ‘Theconvent of Monte Virginis 
is appropriated to temales of noble 
family only. As Englithmen, we 
could not but lament that fo many 
lovely women fhould, by fuperftition, 
be thus fecluded from the world, 
which otherwife they might have 
contributed by their prefepce to 
adorn, as by their foctal virtues to 
have added to the general tiock of 
domeftic happinefs. ’ 

“ We now once more emerged 
J 2 into 
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into the country, and proceeded to a 
farm-houfe, where the mode ot raif- 
ing water attra¢ted our attention. 
A number of earthern pots, connect- 
ed by bands of rufhes, revolved 
round a wheel (in the manner of a 
jack-chain) which was put in motion 
by anox. As the pots fall into the 
well below they fill and come up to 
the turn of the wheel, where they 
empty themifelves into a trough, con- 
nected with a large refervoir; from 
whence the neighbayrjag., gardens 
are refrefhed with comfignt itreams 
during the heats of the. summer, and 
by this contrivance. arg, bleed with 
a perpetual fertility. 

“ From hence we vifited the 
church of St. John, efteemed the 
oldeft chriftian church in Sicily, 
The pillars are of the heaviett Go- 
thic, and the walls covered with 
miferable daubings. Put our prin- 
cipal objects of refearch were the ca- 
tacombs, or burying places, of the 
ancient Syracufans. We were con- 
ducted by an old Capuchin friar in- 
to thefe celebrated tombs, and were 
obliged at the entrance to creep in 
on our hands and knees, but we 
Joon found it futticiently lofty. The 
ftreets and alleys into which thele 


vaulis are cut crofs each other in 
every direction, and had eur guide 
extinguifhed his torch, we muft have 
remained in this difmal abode till re- 
lieved by the hand of death, as it 
would be very dilicult for a ftranger 
to find his way out, even with a 
hight ; without it, im po ible. At 
certain diftances we came to la 
round chambers, whoie dome-like 
roof admitted a imail portion of light 
and air from an aperture in the up- 
per part. ‘The walls of thele rooms 
were covered with a tort of fiucco, 
and round them were placed in uni- 
form directions a number of ttone 
cotiins hike thote we taw on each tide 
ef the alleys. Thele were excavated 
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ye the folid tock, and of variogy 
. imenfions ; fome appearing farce. 
y large enough for a new-born ine 
fant. We were informed that fhele. 
tons had been found in fome of them 
with a piece of money in their jaws; 
perhaps to pay the ferryman of the 
Styx for their paffage to the regions 
of Pluto. 

“* The horrid idea of heine by 
any accident, left to ftarve in thi 
labyrinth ot death, made us glad to 
quit it, filled with aftonithment at 
its vaft capacity. For though we 
walked through a great many ftreets 
and alleys, on cach fide of which ar 
arched tombs excavated from the 
rock, yet we allo patled by the ent 
of many other patlages which we did 
not penctrate, and could form p 
idea of the extent of, nor of the 
number of bodies the whole might be 
capable of containing, 

‘* We next proceeded toa mon- 
aftery of Capuchins, fituated on an 
eminence near the fea. It is a neat 
and airy building, placed on a barren 
rock, without an appearance of any 
vegetation near it. But no fooner 
had we paid our refpeéts to the rever 
end fathers, than we were condué- 
ed by them into fubterraneous gar 
dens, where verdure and vegetation 
lourithed in the higheft degree. The 
fcene appeared like enchantment; 
nor could we at firlt devife the cate 
of it, till, on examination, we di 
covered that we were im the fim 
fort of excavations as thote tine 
Latomiz we had before vifited. By 
labour and cultivation, the ground 
rendered rich and productive, oe 
come a luxuriant orchard of orang’, 
trees. But Mr. 
stion of this plact 
I can hore 


lemon, aba olive 

Swinburne’s delery 
being far better than any 4 cen 
to give, | fhall take the yy he 
uling it. ] deicended by a “J 
into theie extraordinary oe 
‘ where i) view was cont ‘ihe 
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cides by fhagsy walls of great height, 
seither purpotely hewn into thape, or 
‘mdelv figured by the corrofive fea 
‘gir, Huge mafles have been broken 
‘ofand rolled on the platform, where 
‘they contribute to the compofition 
‘ofa moft wild, yet folemn, picture, 
‘The area is covered with a thick 
‘ oveof trees, loaded with rich fcent- 
‘ed bloffoms and beautiful fruit 5 [ 
‘was delighted with their variety of 
‘hinds, vigour of growth, and bril- 
‘iapey of foliage ; the flim branches 
‘of the pale olive were interwoven 
‘with the bufhy heads of orange, le- 
‘mon, bergamot, and cedar trees ; 
‘while the tender colour of the full- 
‘blown almond formed a fine contratft 
‘with the fiery buds of the pomegra- 
‘nate, juft buriting into blow. The 
‘eardeners have fkilfullyincreated the 
‘variety of their fruits by grafting and 
‘budding, and have procured a great 
‘diverfity in their tafte and colour. 
‘There are feveral fepulchres in thefe 
‘quarries, and fome projections of 
‘the ftone have been fcooped into 
‘rings, by which | conjecture, . that 
‘after the place ceafed to be ufed as a 
‘quarry, it was converted into a pri- 
*fon." 

“ The undercroft or cemetery of 
this monaltery contains as curious a 
fene as any we had yet witnefled. 
We entered it by a flight of fteps 
through a trap-door in the nave 
of the chapel, and found it as 
light as the place we had juft left, 
having windows in the vaulted roof. 
Butour attention was immediately 
talled off from other matters to an 
dlemblage of venerable perfonages, 
aranged along the wall, in niches 
formed for the purpofe : they were 
ill drefled in the habit of St. Francis, 
and, at firft fight, had the appear- 
ance of life: but, on clofe examina- 
‘ou, their fhin appeared dry, fhrivel - 
ed,and as hard as wood ; fome of 
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them had been dead for near two 
centuries ; many of them were decor- 
ated with long tlowing beards, others 
with none; whether fallen off by 
time, or the fafhion of the age they 
lived in, I cannot fay: the monks of 
the prefent day being diflinguifhed 
by a profufion of that ornament. 
Befides the bodies of the monks, we 
law thofe of the nobility and gentry 


who could atford the expence of this ° 


moce of fepulture; for the worthy 
monks do not permit the intrufion 
of unhallowed laity into their fo- 
ciety without receiving, befides the 
entrance fee, a handfome yearly com- 
penfation for it, which is paid in 
various ways. Some contribute an- 
nually a wax candle of many pounds 
weight ; and fhould any omitlion of 
the payment occur, the unfortunate 
anceftor of the defaulter is turned 
out of his place to make room for 
another. ‘Thefe ftrangers are gener- 
ally habited in their beft fuits, and 
are laid in boxes with lids faftened by 
locks, which were opened for our in- 
{fpection: fome of them had bag- 
wigs, ruffles, and laced coats, and 
prefented a very frightful fatire on 
human vanity. No ladies are ad- 
mitted of this filent party. ‘The or- 
naments of this fulemn repofitory are 
entirely appropriate : round the cor- 
nices, and over the altar, which has 
acrucifix on it, are {culls and crofs 
bones, and over the entrance to the 
chapel this motto, ‘ Commune mor, 
mors nulli pareit honori.’ 
« On our return to Syracufe, we 
pafled over the rough foundations of 
art of the ancient city, fome of 
which we could perceive extend fome 
yards into the fea. I: was at this 
place Archimedes had his refidence, 
from whence he annoyed the Ro- 
man fleet by the ingenuity of his in- 
ventions.” 
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Descrirrion of Atnwick -Castuie. 


[From Wakner’s Tour through the Norriern Counties.) 


- ERY different from this fcene 

of abftra€tion, where all is 
calculated to infpire humility and 
excite devotion, was the proud edi- 
fice of Alnwick-Cattle, to which we 
haftened on quitting Warkworth ; 
an immenfe building, crowning a 
lofty mound, the outward walls in- 
cluding an extent of five acres. The 
hoftile purpofes for which it was ori- 
ginally erected are pointed out by the 
fingular ornaments that furmount its 
turrets ; figures in ftone, as large as 
life, reprefenting combatants in every 
fituation of military defence, fome in 
the act of heaving down ftones on the 
allailants, others of difcharging ar- 
rows, wielding battle-axes, and caft- 
ing javelins. Early in the Saxon 
times (if not whilft the Romans con- 
tinued in that kingdom) Alnwick- 
Cattle appears to have been built, 
though not upon its prefent extenfive 
fcale ; nor was its importance fuf- 
ficient to entitle it to hifiorical re- 
cord till the Norman zra, when, in 
the reign of Rufus, Malcolm III. 
loft his life in attempting to poflefs 
himfelf of it. Already had the gar- 
rifon confumed all their provifions ; 
and, difpirited with hunger and 
hopelets of fuccour, were on the point 
-of beating a furrender, when a gal- 


lant foldier, named Hamond, deter- * 


mined to make an effort for the fal- 
vation of his comrades. Armed cap- 
a-pié, and bearing the keys of the 
caftle on the point of his fpear, he 
rode towards the Scottifh camp, as if 
to prefent them to the king. Mai- 
colm, delighted with the unex- 


pected event, ran haftily out of his 
tent unarmed to receive them ; when 





Hamond, fuddenly drawing his dag. 
ger, plunged it into the monarchs 
heart, and, clapping fpurs to his horfe, 
rufhed into the river, fwam the ford 
and efcaped into the cattle, The 
death of Edward, the eldett fon of 
the deceafed king (who, in the bit. 
ternefs of anguith, expofed himfelfin. 
cautioutly to the weapons of the gare 
rifon, in order to revenge the mur. 
der of his father), completed their 
triumph, and infured their fatety ; 
for the Scotch army, in de(pair 
at their twofold lofs, quitted the 
fiege, and marched directly home, 
But the laurels of Caledonia were 
doomed to experience another rude 
blow before the towers of Alnwick- 
Caftle ; where, in the twelfth cen 
tury, her king William III. fur. 
named the Lion, was taken prifoner 
while laying fiege to it; and con- 
demned to deplore his ill fuceefs in 
a prifon of Normandy, whither bg 
was fent to Kipg Henry II. 

«© Situated fo near thofe fcenes of 
perpetual animofity and bloodthed, 
the bordering counties, Alowick- 
Caftle partook largely of the confu- 
fion which charatterized that diftné, 
until the advancement of James |. 
to the Englith throne created a fort 
of union between the two countries, 
which leflened the frequency, and 
weakened the violence, of the com 
tentions on the borders. Its annals 
record a variety of military adven- 
tures, of which it was the theatre; 
but none more remarkable thao the 
removal of a whole garrifon, confit. 
ing of three hu ndred Lancaltrans, to 
the extreme difapp jintment and va 
prife of the army of Yorkitts, ~ 
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gre favefting the fortrefs, with the 
tainty of its falling into their 
-” Margaret, unconquerable 
by difafter, after the lots of the battle 
¢Towton, lofing al! regard for her 
om perfonal fafety in her anxious 
are for her adherents, engaged 
George Douglas Earl ot Angus in the 
defperate attempt of removing the 
qrrifon from Alnwick, in the face 
uf the enemy's forces. Advancing 
vitha large body of Scotch horfe, 
bedrew up in order of battle before 
the Englifh, who immediately made 
wmangements for the confi. W bilft 
they were entirely engaged in thete 
preparations, Douglas drew up a fe- 
kt body of his ftoutett troopers to a 
tack gate, out of which the garrifon 
ifued; and each foldier, mounting 
iehind a horfeman, rode off tecurely 
fom the caftle, concealed from the 
ight of the Englith by the interven- 
ingarray. Douglas having effected 
bis purpofe drew off his forces in 
god order, leaving the atlailants at 
iberty to take potletlion of the de- 
urted fortrefs, 

“ In its prefent {plendid ftate, fit- 
td up at the immenfe expence of 
100,000], Alnwick-Catile can af- 
rd but a faint idea of its appear- 
me in the feudal ages ; when it 
was dark and inconvenient, with 
tery thing contrived for fecurity, 
i nothing done for the fake of ele- 
foe, Under its prefent highly 
‘proved form, however, it mutt be 
culefied, that every thing has been 
made as congruous to ancient cofiume 
*poffible ; and all within and with- 
wthe manfion point out the judg- 
res as well as tafte of Mefirs. 
Alums and Paine, who were em- 


| 
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Poyed to regenerate this magnifi- 
emt place. The dwelling apart- 
ments form a cattellated fabric, raifed 
‘a an artiticial mound in the cen- 
er of the inclofed area. Thefe con- 
Mot the fiate hed: hambers, magni- 
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ficently fitted up; the grand /cir- 
cafe, fingutar but beautiful in plan, 
expanding like a lady's tan, and or- 
namenrted with a chain of eicutche- 
ons running round the cornices, dif- 
playing one hundred and twenty 
quarterings and intermarniages of the 
Percy family ; the juloon, an apart- 
ment forty-two feet long, thirty- 
leven feet wide, and twenty high ; 
the drawing-room, a large oval, 
forty-feven feet by thirty-five, and 
twenty-two high; the dinng-oom, 
fifty-tour feet by twenty, finthed in 
a ttyle of Gothic, fuperlatively beau- 
tiful; the “brary, fixty-four feet 
long and twenty-three feet wide, in 
the fame happy and appropriate 
manner; and the chapel, an apart- 
ment in which expence has reached 
its utmott limits, It is fifty feet 
long, twenty-one wide, and twenty- 
two high, and prefents fuch a dazzling 
picture of Gothic decoration as is not, 
perhaps, to be equalled in the king- 
dom. The great window of York 
Minfter has been chofen as the model 


of the eaftern one, the ceiling of 


King’s College chapel for the pattern 
of the coving, and the pafnting and 
gilding of the mouldings and ftucco 
are taken from thofe of the great 
church at Milan. We regretted that 
fome of the ornaments were not as 
appropriate as elegant, and did not 
fuipect ourlelves of Puritanifm, when 
we found our minds revolt at a 
fumptuous marble farcuphagus, de- 
dicated to the memory of the late 
Duchefs, and inicribed with her 
thoufand titles, ferving the purpote 
of an altar; and faw the walls ot 
the apartment covered with armorial 
bearings, and genealogical tables of 
the illuftrious family in whole pol- 
fetlion the manfion has been fo long, 
and at prefent is. It is not indeed 
the only inftance in which we find re- 
ligion and heraldry aflociated ; but 
certainly the trequency of its occur- 
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rence can never make the humili/y 
of the creature and the pride of the 
noble congruous with each other. 

“ The park of Alnwick, though for 

the moft part naked of large timber, 
and borrowing almott all its fhade 
from the plantations of the latt 
Duke, offers occafionally fome very 
fine views, as well as a pleafant ride 
round its boundary, which extends 
thirteen miles through a traét of 
country wifely applied to agricultural 
purpotes, inftead of being wafted in 
a deer-range. Not that it wants its 
ornaments ; a pleafing one of ancient 
days, Hulne- Abbey, founded in 1240 
for Carmelite friars, by Ralph Fris- 
burn, is feen in the bottom, watered 
by the little river Aln, that flows 
through the park ; and a grand mo- 
dern Gothic tower, called Briefley’s 
tower, of a circular form, one hun- 
dred feet high, crowns the fummit 
of a hill, and affords a view of won- 
derful extent, including many augutt 
objects in a clear day—Edinburgh 
Cafile to the northward ; ‘Tyneworth- 
Cafile, in, an oppofite direétion ; 
Bamborough and Warkworth Cafiles 
to the eaitward ; and the long line of 
the Grampian and Cheviot hills, and 
their circumjacent wafies ; the fcene 
of that great hunting of old, whole 
vlondy termination has been record- 
ed in the well-known popular bailad 
of ** Chevy-Chace ;”’ a tract former- 
ly famous for game and timber, but 
now equally bare of wood, and de- 
fpoiled of ftags and roes. 

‘€ On our return to Alnwick from 
the park, we pafled a little tree-ftone 
monument, with an inteription apon 
it that commemorates the fpot and 


the nature of William the king of 


Scotland's difafter and fhame: 

‘ William the Lion, King of Scot” 
land, befeging Alnwick-Caftle, 
was here taken prifoner 1174.’ 


Another monument of former war- 
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fare occurs near the town, On the 
road to Beltord—a beautiful end 
with the following infcription which 
points out the occafion of its eredtion: 


‘ Malcolm ILI. King of Scotland 
befieging Alnwick-Caftle, was fair 
here Nov. 13, anno 1093. Kin 
Malcolm’s Crofs, decayed by time 
was reftored by his defcendant 
Eliza Duchels of Northumberland, 


=e > 
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- Alnwick itfelf has little beauty, 
heing ftraggiing and ifvegular, A 
few veitiges of its former walls are 
vilible, and the late Duke's magnifi. 
cence 1s manifefted in fome modern 
public editices in the Gothic fiyle. 
The cuitoms of this borough were 
formerly many and curious; ong 
only remains now, but fufficiently 
fingular in its nature to be mention- 
ed. The candidate for the few a- 
ifting rights attaching to a free- 
man ‘n this difufed borough has to 
pafs through a purgatory little lets 
alarming than the initiatory rites to 
the greater myfteries of Llewjs ; clad 
in a white garment, he is led to 4 
little ftream which runs acrofs a road 
on the town moor, anciently called 
the Forett of Adon, whote waters 
are deepened for the purpote bya 
dam thrown acrofs them, and bet- 
tom rendered as unequal and rugged 
as potlible, by holes bemg dug, ard 
fiones caft therein. All thele #- 
commodating arrange ments are mace 
by a man who lives near the ftream. 
and exaéts five fhillings from each 0! 
the freemen for his trouble. Through 
this water, without the aid of fick 
or ftaff, the candidate 1s yng 
way; and provided he effect i. 
without breaking his legs, he 1s then 
condemned to an eque/trian adven- 
ture equally perilous; to oe 
the manor, atter changing hisciot * 


; ‘ deft 1t- 
accompanied by two of the oldet 
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habitants of t! ve borough as h of die 
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ydiftance of ten miles, over aroad If he do all this, and live, he becomes 
with precipices, deformed a freeman of Alnwick,” 


with bog, and obftruéted with briar. 








The Reration of ANtiMATED Boptes to INANIMATE NATURE. 


| From Pavey’s NATuRAL TikoLocGy.] 


« E have already considered 

relation, and under dif- 
frent views ; but it was the relation 
of parts to parts, of the parts of an 
snimal to other parts of the same 
animal, or of another individual of 
the same species. 

But the bodies of animals hold, 
in their constitution and properties, 
a close and important relation to 
natures altogether external to their 
own; to inanimate substances, and 
to the specific qualities of these, 
e.g. they hold a strict relation to the 
eLemENTS by which they are sur- 
rountled, 

“TIT. Can it be doubted, whether 
the wings of birds bear a relation to 
air, and the pus of fish to water ? 
They are instruments of motion, 
severally suited to the properties of 
the medium in which the motion is 
to be performed : which properties 
are diflerent. Was not this dif- 
ference contemplated, when the in- 
struments were differently consti- 
tuted ? 

‘Tl. The structure of the animal 
tar depends for its use not simply 
upon being surrounded by a fluid, 
but upon the specitic nature of that 
fluid. Fr ery fluid would not serve ; 
its particles must repel one another ; 
itmust form an elastic medium : for 
it is by the successive pulses of such 
a medium, that the undulations ex- 
cited by the sounding body are 
carried to the organ; that a com- 
munication is formed between the 


object and the sense; which must 
be done, before the internal ma- 
chinery of the ear, subtile as it is, 
can act at all. 

‘I. The organs of voice, and 
respiration, are, no less than the 
ear, indebted, for the success of 
their operation, to the peculiar qua- 
lities of the fluid in which the ani- 
mal is immersed. ‘They, therefore, 
as well as the ear, are constituted 
upon the supposition of such a fluid, 
i.e. Of a fluid with such particular 
properties, being always present. 
Change the properties of the fluid, 
and the organ cannot act: change 
the organ, and the properties of the 
fluid would be lost. The structure 
therefore of our organs, and the 
properties of our atmosphere, are 
made tor one another. Nor does 
it alter the relation, whether you 
allege the organ to be made for the 
element (which seems the most 
natural way of considering it), or 
the element as prepared for the 
organ, 

“‘ TV. But there is another fluid 
with which we have to do; with 
properties of its own; with laws of 
acting, and of being acted upon, 
totally different from those of air 
and water :—amd that is “/g//. ‘To 
this new, this singular, element ; to 
qualities perfeetly peculiar, perfectly 
distinct and remote from the qualities 
of any other substance with which 
we are acquainted, an organ is 
adapted, an instrument is correctly 
adjusted, 
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adjusted, not less pecuhar amongst 
the parts of the body, not less sin- 
gular in its form, and, in the sub- 
stance of which it is composed, not 
less remote from the materials, the 
mode}, and the analogy, of any other 
part of the animal frame, than the 
element to which it relates is specific 
amidst the substances with which 
weconverse. Ifthis dees not prove 
appropriation, I desire to know 
what would prove it. 

“Yet the element of light and 
the organ of vision, however related 
m their office and use, have no con- 
neetion whatever in their original. 
The action of rays of light upon 
the surfaces of animals has no ten- 
deney to breed eyes in their heads. 
The sun might shine for ever upon 
living bodies without the smallest 
approach towards producing the 
sense of sight. On the other hand 
atso, the animal eye does not gener- 
ate or emit light. 

“©V. Throughout the universe 
there is a wonderful proportioning of 
ene thing to another. The fize of 
animals, of the human animal espe- 
cially, when considered with respect 
to other animals, or to the plants 
which grow around him, is such, as 
aregard to his conveniency would 
have pointed out. <A giant or a 
pigmy could not have milked goats, 
reaped corn, or mowed grass; we 
may add, could not have rode a 
horse, trained a vine, shorn a sheep, 
with the same bodily ease as we do, 
fatall. A pigmy would have been 
fost amongst rushes, or carried off by 
birds of prey. 

‘© It may be mentioned likewise, 
that, the model and fhe materials ot 
the human body being what they 
are, a much greater bulk would 
have broken down by its own 
weight. The persons of men who 
much exceed the ordinary stature 
betray this tendency. 
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Pek / 2 Again; and whieh includes 
a vast variety of particulars . 
those of the creates 
how close is the switwhlenee of the 
earth and sea to their several inh 
» nga and of these inhabitants * 
the aces oO iC} 
daace oe ea Be 

" ‘Take the earth as it is; and 
moe 2s 

AD tants with the 
properties and condition of the goi) 
Which they tread. Take the inha- 
bitants as they are ; and consider the 
substances which the earth yields 
fur their use. ‘They can scratch ite 
surface, and its surface supplies all 
which they want. This is the length 
ot their faculties; and such is the 
constitution of the globe, and their 
own, that this is sufficient for all 
their occasions. 

“When we pass from the earth 
to the sea, from land to water, we 
pass through a great change ; but an 
adequate change accompanies us of 
animal forms and functions, of 
animal capacities and wants, so that 
correspondency remains. The earth 
in its nature is very different from 
the sea, and the sea from the earth; 
but one accords with its inhabitants, 
as exactly as the other. 

‘WII. The last relation of this 
kind which [ shall mention ts that 
of slcep to night, And it appears to 
me to be a relation which was ex- 
pressly intended. ‘Two points are 
manitest: first, that the avimal 
frame requires sleep ; secondly, that 
night brings with it a silence, and & 
cessation of activity, which allows 
of sleep being taken without inter 
ruption, and without loss. Animal 
existence is made up of action and 
slumber: ature has provided 4 
season for each. An animal, which 
stood not in need of rest, would 
always live in daylight. Ananimé, 
which, though made for action, and 
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ting iQ action, must have iis 
getogth repaired by sleep, meets by 
is constitution the returns of day 
wi night. In the human species, 
for instance, were the bustle, the 
\ybour, the motion of life, upheld 
by the constant presence of light, 
seep could not be enjoyed without 
being disturbed by noise, and with- 
at expense of thai tine which the 
eagerness of private interest would 
pot contentedly resign. It is happy 
therefore for this part of the creation, 
| mean that it is cenformable to the 
fame and wants of their constitu- 
tion, that nature, by the very dispo- 
sition of her elements, has com- 
maded, as it were, and imposed 
upon them, at moderate intervals, 
ageneral intermission of their toils, 
their occupations, and pursuits. 

“But tt is not for man, either 
wlely or principally, that night is 
made. Inferior, but less perverted, 
matures, taste its solace, and expect 
is return, with greater exactness 
and advantage than he does. T have 
often observed, and never observed 
butto admire, the satisfaction, no 
ss than the regularity, with which 
the greatest part of the irrational 
world yield to this soft necessity, 
this grateful vicissitude ; how com- 
fortably the birds of the air, for 
cumple, addyess themselves to the 
pose of the evening ; with what 
dertness they resume the activity 
ot the day. 

“Nor does it disturb our argu- 
ment to confess, that certain species 
animals are in motion during the 
hight, and at rest in the day. With 
respect even to them it is still true, 
that there is a change of condition 
i the animal, and an external 
dange corresponding with it. There 
is still the relation, though inverted. 
‘he fact is, that the repose of other 
duals sets these at liberty, and in- 
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vites them to their food or their 
sport. 

‘« Tf the relation of sleep to night, 
and, in some instances, its converse, 
be real, we cannot reflect without 
amazement upon the extent to 
which it carries us. Day and night 
are things close to us; the change 
applies immediately to our sensa- 
tions: of all the phanomena of 
nature, it is the most obvious and 
the most familiar to our experience : 
but, in its cause, it belongs to the 
great motions which are passing in 
the heavens. Whilst the earth glides 
round her axle, she ministers to 
the alternate necessi'ies of the ani- 
mals dwelling upon her surface, at 
the same time that she obeys the 
influence of those attractions which 
regulate the order of many thousand 
worlds. ‘Lhe relation therefore of 
sleep to night, is the relation of the 
inhabitants of the earth to the rota- 
tion of their globe; probably it is 
more: it is a relation to the system, 
of which that globe is a part , and, 
still further, to the congregation of 
systems, of which theirs is only one. 
It this account be true, it connects 
the meanest individual with the 
universe itself; a chicken roosting 
upon its perch, with the spheres re- 
volving in the firmament. 

‘Will. But if any one object to 
our representation, that the suc- 
cession of day and night, or the 
rotation of the earth upon which it 
depends, is net resolvible into central 
attraction, we will refer him to that 
which certainly is,—to the change 


of the seasons. Now the counstitu-’ 


tion of animals susceptible of torpor 
bears a relition to winter, similar to 
that which sleep bears to night. 
Against not only the Id, bat the 
want of food, which the approach 
of winter induces, the preserver of 
the world has provided, in many 
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animals by migration, in many others 
by torpor. As one example out of 
zx thousand, the bat, if it did not 
sleep through the winter, must have 
starved, as the moths and flying 
insects, upon which it feeds, disap- 
pear. But the transition from 
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summer to Winter carrie 
very midst of physical 
that is to say, it 
those laws which govern the solar 
system at least, and probably all the 
heavenly bodies.” 


® us inte 
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“ ONTRIVANCE, if establish- 

"ed, appears to me to prove 
every thing which we wish to prove. 
Amongst other things it proves the 
personality of the Deity, as distin- 
guished from what ts sometimes 
ealled mature, sometimes called a 
principle: which terms, in the 
mouths of those who use them phi- 
tosophically, seem to be intended, 
to admit and to express an efficacy, 
but to exclude and to deny a per- 
sonal agent. Now that which can 
eontrive, which can design, must 
be a person. ‘These eapacities con- 
stitute personality, tor they imply 
consciousness and thought. They 
require that which can perceive an 
end or purpose; as well as the 
power of providing means, and of 
directing them to theirend. They 
requirea centre in which perceptions 
wnite, and trom which volitions 
flow; which is mind. ‘The acts of 
a mind prove the existence of a 
mind: and in whatever a mind re- 
sides is a person. ‘The seat of in- 
tellect is a person. We have no 
authority to limit the properties of 
mind to any particular corporeal 
form, or to any particular circuim- 
scription ot space. These properties 
subsist, in created nature, under a 
great variety of sensible forms. 


Also every animated being has its 





sensorixin, that is, a certain portion 
of space, within which perception 
and volition are exerted. This 
sphere may be enlarged to an inde- 
finite extent; may comprehend the 
universe ; and, being so imagined, 
may serve to furnish us with as good 
a notion as we are capable of fonv- 
ing of the immensity of the divine 
nature, i. e. of a Being, infinite, as 
well in essence as in power; yet 
nevertheless a person. 

***« No man hath seen God at any 
time.’ And this, I believe, makes 
the great difficulty. Now it is a 
difficulty which chiefly arises from 
our not duly estimating the state of 
our faculties. The Deity, it is true, 
is the object of none of our senses: 
but reflect what limited capacities 
animtal senses are. Many animals 
seem to have but one sense, or pet- 
haps two at the most, touch and 
taste. Ought such an animal to 
conclude against the existence 
odours, sounds, and colours! To 
another species is given the sense of 
smelling. This is an adyanee 1p the 
knowledge of the pow ers and pr 
perties of nature: but, if this favored 
animal should infer from is st 
periority over the class last eget 
that it perce ed every thing whic 
was perceptible in nature, i 8 
known to us, though perhaps bot 
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d upon a false and pre- 
sumptuous estimate of its faculties. 
Mo another is added the sense of 
hearing ; which lets in a class ot 
sensations entirely unconceived by 
the animal before spoken of; not 
only distinct, but remote from any 
which it had ever experienced, and 

tly superior to them. Yet this 
ist animal has no more ground for 
believing that its senses compre- 
hend all things, and all properties of 
things, which exist, than mfeht have 
been claimed by the tribes of ani- 
mals beneath it: for we know, that 
it is still possible to possess another 
sense, that of sight, which shall dis- 
dose to the percipient a new world. 
This fifth sense makes the animal 
what the human animal is: but to 
infer that possibility stops here ; that 
either this fifth sense is the last 
sense, or that the tive comprehend 
ali existence, is just as unwarrantable 
gconclusion, as that which might 
bave been made by any of the dif- 
ferentspecies which possessed fewer, 
oreven by that, if such there be, 
which possessed only one. The 
conclusion of the one sense animal, 
and the conclusion of the five sense 
nimal, stand upon the same au- 
thority. ‘Ihere may be more and 
other senses than those which we 
have. There may be senses suited 
tothe perception of the powers, pro- 
perties, and substance of spirits. 
These may belong to higher orders 
of rational agents ; for there is not 
the smallest reason for supposing 
that we are the highest, or that the 
scale of creation stops with us. 

“ The great energies of nature ate 
known to us cnly by their ettects. 
The substamees which produce them 
ae as much concealed from our 
senses as the divine essence itself. 
Gratitetion, though constantly pre- 
sent, though constantly exerting its 


anpected by the animal itself, that 
it 
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influence, though every where 
around us, near us, and within wus ; 
though diffused throughout all space, 
and penetrating the texture of all 
bodies with which we are ace 
quainted, depends, if upon a fluid, 
upon a fluid, which, though both 
powerful and universal in its operas 
tion, Is no object of sense to us 3 if 
upon any other kind of substance 
or action, upon a substance and 
action from which we receive’ noe 
distinguishable impressions, Is it 
then to be wondered at, that it 
should, in some measure, be the 
same with the divine nature ? | 
** Of this however we are certain, 
that, whatever the Deity be, neither 
the wniverse, nor any part of it 
which we see, can be he. The 
universe itself is merely a collective 
name: its parts are all which are 
real; or which are (/ings. Now 
inert matter is out of the question; 
and organized substances include 
marks of contrivance. But what- 
ever includes marks of contrivance, 
whatever, imits constitution, testifies 
design, necessarily carries us to 
something beyond itself, to some 
other being, to a designer prior to, 
and out of, itself. No animal, tor 
instance, can have contrived its own 
limbs and senses; can have been 
the author to itself of the design 
with which they were construe ted. 
That supposition involves all the 
absurdity of self-creation, i. e. of 
acting without existing. Nothing 
can be God which is ordered by a 
wisdom anda will, which itself is 
void of ; which is indebted for any 
of its properties to contrivance ab 
extra. The not having that in his 
nature which requires the exertion 
of another prior being (which pro- 
pertv is sometimes called self-suth- 
ciency, and sometimes self-compre- 
hension), appertains to the Deity, 
as his essential distinctien, and re- 
1noves 
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moves his nature from that of all 
things which we see. Which con- 
sideration contains the answer to a 
guestion that has sometimes been 
asked, namely, Why, since some- 
thing or other must have existed 
from eternity, may not the present 
tiniverse be that something? The 
contrivance, perceived in it, proves 
that to be impossible. Nothing 
contrived can, in a strict and proper 
sense, be eternal, forasmuch as the 
contriver must have existed before 
the contrivance. 

‘¢ Wherever we see marks of con- 
trivance, we are led for its cause to 
an intelligent author. And _ this 
transition of the understanding is 
founded upon uniform experience. 
We see intelligence constantly con- 
triving, that is, we see intelligence 
constantly producing effects, marked 
and distinguished by certain pro- 
perties ; not certain particular pro- 
perties, but by a kind and class of 
properties, such as relation to an 
end, relation of parts to one another, 
and to a common purposg. We 
see, wherever we are witnesses to 
the actual formation of — things, 
nothing except intelligence pro- 
ducing effects so marked and distin- 
guished. Furnished with tis ex- 
perience, we view the productions 
ot nature. We observe than also 
marked and distinguished in the 
same manner. We wish to account 
for their origin. Our experience 
suggests a cause perfectly adequate 
to this account. Noexperience, no 
single instance or example, can be 
otiered in favour of any other. In 
this cause therefore we ought to 
rest: in this cause the common 
sense of mankind has in fact rested, 
because it agrees with that, which, 
in all cases, is the foundation of 
knowledge, the undeviating course 
of their experience. The reasoning 
48 tie same as that by which we 
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conclude any antient ap 
have been the effects o 
inundations, namely, 
resemble the etieets w 
water produce before ¢ 
because we have neve 
eftects to result from any other 
operation. And this resemblance 
may subsist in so many circum. 
stances as not to leave us under the 
smallest doubt in forming our opi. 
nion. Men are not deceived by this 
reasoniilg ; for whenever it happens, 
as it sometimes does happen, that 
the truth comes to be known by 
direct information, it turns out to 
be what was expected. In like 
manner, and upon the same founda- 
tion (which in truth is that of ex. 
perience), we conclude that the 
works of nature proceed from intel. 
ligence and design, because, in the 
properties of relation to a purpose, 
subserviency to an use, they re 
semble what intelligence and design 
are constantly producing, and what 
nothing except intelligence and de- 
sign ever produce at all. Of every 
argument which wouk! raise a 
question as to the safety of this rea- 
soning, it may be observed, that if 
such argument be iistered to, it 
leads to the inference, not only that 
the present order of nature is in 
sufficient to prove the existence of 
an intelligent Creator, but that no 
imaginable order would be sufficient 
to prove it; that no contrivance, 
were it ever so me lianical, ever 30 
precise, ever sv clear, ever $0 pet- 
fectly like those which we ourselves 
employ, would support this conclu 
sion. A doctrine. to which, I eot- 
ceive, no sound mind can assent. 

« The force however of the rea- 
soning is soimetiiues sunk by We 
taking up with mere names. P 
have already noticed, and " om 
here notice again, the misapplication 
of the term ‘law,’ and the mists 
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eoncerning the idea which that term 
(les in phyfics, whenever fuch 
idea is made to take the place ot 
er, and {till more of an intel- 
ent power, and, as fuch, to be 
gned for the caule of any thing, 
or of any property of any things, 
that exifts. This is what we are 
fecretly apt to do when we fpeak of 
nized bodies (plants, for inftance, 

or animals), owing their produétion, 
their form, their growth, their qua- 
lities, their beauty, their ute, to any 
jaw or laws of nature: and when 
we are contented to fit down with 
that aniwer to our enquiries con- 
cerning them. I fay once more, ' 
that it is a perverfion of language 
to afign any law, as the efficient, 
operative, caufe of any thing. A 
fiw prefuppofes an agent, for it is 
only the mode according to which 
an agent proceeds; it implies a 
power, for it is the order according 
towhich that power atts Without 
this agent, without this power, 
which are both dilftin@ from itfelt, 
the ‘law’ does nothing ; is nothing. 
“« What has been faid concerning 
‘law, holds true of mechani lin, 
Mechanifm is not irfelf power, 
Mechaniim, without power, can do 
nothing. Let a watch be con- 
tnved and conftructed ever fo inge- 
nioutly ; be its parts ever fo many, 
ever {9 complicated, ever fo finely 
Wrought or artificially put together, 
M cannot gu without a weight of 
ipring, i. e, without a force inde- 
pendent of, and ulterior to, its me- 
chaniim. The {pring acting at the 
centre will produce ditferent motions 
and different refults, according tu 
the variety of the intermediate me- 
sianiim. One and the felf-fame 
pring, acting in one and the fame 
manner, viz. by fimply expanding 
Klelf, may be the caufe of a 
hundred ditlerent and all ufeful 
Movements, if a hundred ditfer- 
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ent and well-devifed fets of wheels 
be placed between it and the final 
effect, e. g. may point out the hour 
of the day, the day of the month, 
the age of the moon, the pofition 
of the planets, the cycle of the years, 
aud many other ferviceable notices 
and thefe movements may fultil 
their purpofes with more or lef per- 
fection, according as the mechanifm 
is better ar worle contrived, or bet- 
ter or worfe executed, or in a better 
or worle ftate of repair: but in all 
cafes, it is neceflary that the Jpring 
at at the centre. The courie ot 
our reafoning upon fuch a tubject 
would be this, By infpecting u 
watch, even when fianding  ftil!, 
we gel a proof of contrivance, ana 
of acontriving mind, having been 
employed aboutit. In the form and 
obvious relation of its parts we {ce 
enough to convince us of this. Jt 
we pull the works in pieces, for the 
purpote ot a clofer examination, we 
are {till more fully convinced, But, 
when we jee the watch vuing, we tee 
proot of another point, viz. that there 
is a power fomewhere, aud fomchow 
or other, apphed to it; a power im 
a‘tion; that there is more in the 
febject than the mere wheels of the 
machine; that there as a fecyroet 
iprng or a gravitating plume: 
im aword, that there ts force ane 
energy, as well as mechanifm. 

‘“ Sothen, the watch in motion 
eftablithes to the obferver two cone 
clufions : ones that thought, Con 
trivance, and defign, have bees 
employed in the forming, propor- 
tioning, and arranging of its parts ; 
and] that, whoever or wherever he be, 
or were, {uch a contriver there | 
or was: the other; that force or 
power, dittinét from mechanifm, i, 
at this prelent time, aéting upon it. 
It l faw a hand-miull cven at reft, | 
fliould fee contrivance; but, if I 
faw it grinding, I fhould be atlured 
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that a hand was at the windlafs, 
though in another room, It is the 
fame in nature. In the works of 
nature we trace mechanifm; and 
this alone proves contrivance: but 
living, active, moving productive 
nature, proves alfo the exertion of 
a power at the centre ;. for, where- 
ever the power refides may be de- 
nominated the centre. 

‘* The intervention and diipofi- 
tion of what are called * fcond 
caujes’ fall under the fame obierv- 
ation. This difpofition 1s or is not 
mechanifm, according as we can or 
cannot trace it by our fenfes, and 
means of examination. ‘That is all 
the difference there is; and it isa 
difference which refpe¢ts our facul- 
tics, not the things themfelves. Now 
where the order of fecond caules is 
mechanical, what is here faid of 
mechanifm firictly applies to it. 
But it would be always mechanifm 
(natural chemiftry, for inftance, 
would be mechaniim), if our fenfes 
were acute enough to defcry it. 
Neither mechaniimj therefore, in 
the works of nature, nor the inter- 
vention of what are called fecond 
eaufes (for J think that they are 
the fame thing,) excufes the ne- 
ceflity of an agent diltinét from 
both. 

‘Tf, in tracing thefe caufes, it be 
faid, that we find certain general 
properties of matter, which have 
nothing in them that beipeaks in- 
telligence, ] antwer, that, {til the 
managing of thefe properties, the 
pointing and direéting them to the 
ules which we fee made of thew, 
demands intelligence in the higheft 
degree, For example, fuppofe ani- 
mil fecretions to be elective attrae- 
tions, and that fuch and fuch attrac- 
tions univertally belong to fuch and 
fuch fubftances; in all which there 
ts no intellect concerned; full the 
sheice and collocation of thefe fub- 


poe ~ axing upon 4 
ances, and difpoting the 
places, mutt be ~ act iam 
What mitchief would { 
there a fingle tranf{} 
fecretory organs ; a 
in arranging the glar 
pote them ? 

“« There may be many fecond 
caufes, and many courfes of {econ 
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caufes, one behind another, betweeg’ 


what we obferve of nature and the 
Deity ; but there muft be intelli. 
gence fomewhere; there mutt be 
more in nature than what we fee; 
and, amongit the things unfcen, there 
muit be an intelligent, detigning, 
author. ‘The philofopher beholds 
with afionifhment the production of 
things around him.  Unconfcious 
particles of matter take their fia 
tions, and feverally range them. 
felves in an order, fo as to become 
collectively plants or animals, i.e 
organized bodies, with parts bearing 
firict and evident relation to one an 
other, and to the utility of the whole: 
and it fhould feem that thefe par. 
ticles could not move in any other 
way than as they do; for they teftily 
not the fmalleti fign of choice, or 
liberty, or diicretion, There may 
be particular intelligent _ beings, 
guiding thefe motions in cach 
cafe: or they may be the refult of 
trains of mechanical difpofitions, 
fixed befureband by an intel 
ligent appointment, and kept in 
aétion by a power at the centre, 
But, in either cafe, there muft be 
intelligence. 

« The minds of moft men ar 
fond of what they call a principlt, 
and of the appearance of fimplicity, 
in accounting for phenomena. Yet 
this principle, this fimplicity, fe 
fides merely in the name; wh 
name, after all, comprites, perbaps 
under it a diverfified, multifanous, 
or progrethiye operation, difing® 
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gle into parts. The power in or- 

‘sed bodies of producing bodies 

themielves, is one of thefe prin- 
oles. Give a philofopher this, 
snd he can get on. But he does 
pot reflect what this principle (if 
fh he choofe to call it), what this 
mode of product) mi, re quires ; how 
much it preluppofes ; what an ap- 
antus of inftruments. fome of 
stich are firidtly mechanical, is 
yeeflary to its fucceis; what a 
iain it includes of operations and 
canges, one fuccecding another, 
one related to another, one minifter- 
ing to another ; all advancing, by 
imermediate, and, frequently, by 
tafible fleps, to their ultimate re- 
fit, Yet, becaufe the whole of this 
omplicated action is wrapped up in 
afingle term, generation, we are to 
ft it down as an elementary prin- 
ple; and to fuppote, that, when 
whave refolved the things which 
wefee into this principle, we have 
futhciently accounted for their origin, 
without the necetlity of a dctigning, 
melligent, Creator. ‘The truth is, 
jmeration is not a principle but a 
proces. We might as well call the 
ating of metals a principle: we 
might, 1o far as appears to me, as 
well call {pinning and weavine prin- 
Oples: and then, referring the t X- 
tue of cloths, the fabric of muflins 
wd calicoes, the patterns of diapers 
ad damatks, to thele as principles, 
petend to difpenfe. with intention, 
Sought, and contrivance, on the 
pit of the artitt; or to difpente, 
indeed, with the necefiity of any 
tit at all, either in the manufac- 
my of the article, or in the fabrica- 
ton ot the machinery by which the 
manufaftory was carried on. 

p And, after all, how, or in what 
a that animals pro- 
wibofeia, “" { A butterfiy, with a 
wen inflead of a mouth, with 

~ “ings and fix legs, produces a 
eon Pillar, with jaws and 
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teeth, and fourteen feet. A frog 
produces a tadpole, A black beetle, 
with gauze wings and a cruity ce. 
vering, produces a white, fmeooth, 
foft, worm; an ephemeron fiy, a 
cod-bait mageot, Thnefe, by a pro- 
erefs through diferent ftages of life, 
and action, and enjoyment, (and, in 
each flate, prov.ded with imple- 
ments and organs appropriated to 
the temporary nature which they 
bear.) arrive at Jaft at the form and 
fafhion of the parent animal. But 
all this is procels,/ not principle ; 
and proves, moreover, Uiat the pro- 
perty of animated bodies of pro- 
ducing their like belongs to them, 
not as a primordial property, not by 
any blind necethty in the nature of 
things, but as the eflect of a@cono- 
my, wifdom, and defign; becaute 
the property ittelf aflumes diverti- 
ties, and fubmits to ds viations, dic- 
tated by intelligible utilities, and 
ferving diftinct purpofes ot animal 
bappinets. 

** The opinion which would ecn- 
fider ‘ generation’ as a principle in 
nature, and which would aflign this 
principle as the canfe, or endeavour 
to fatisty our minds with fuch a 
caule, of the « xiftence of ors anized 
bodies, is confuted, in my judgiaent, 


not only by every mark of con- 
trivance difcoverable in thofe bodies, 
for which it gives us no contriver, 
offers no account, whatever; but alfo 
by the further contideration, that 
things generated potlefs a clear rela- 
tion to things wof generated. Irit 
were merely one part of a gencrated 
body bearing arelatton toanother part 
of the fame body, as the mouth of an 
animal! to the throat, the throat tothe 
fiomnach, the ftomach totheintcttines, 
thr fe to the ree rpiting ot the blood, 
and, by means of the blood, to the 
nourifiment afthe whole frame: or 
ifit were only one generated bedy 
bearing 2 relation t another gener- 
ated body, asthe fexes of the fame 
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fpecies to each other, animals of 
prey to their prey, herbivorous and 
ranivorous animals to the plants or 
eeds upon which they feed, it might 
be contended, that the whole of this 
correfpondency was attributable to 
generation, the common origin from 
which thefe fubftances proceeded. 
But what fhall we fay to agreements 
which exift between things generated 
and things not generated ? Can it be 
doubted, was it ever doubted, but 
that the Jungs of animals bear a re- 
lation to the avr, as a permanently 
elaftic fluid? ‘They act in-it and by 
it: they cannot act without it. Now, 
if generation produced the animal, 
it did not produce the air; yet their 
properties correlpond. The eye is 
made for ight, and light for the eye, 
‘The eye would be of no ufe without 
light, and light perhaps of little 
without eyes: yet one is produced 
by generation; the other not. The 
eur depends upon wrdulations of air, 
Here are two fets of motions; frit, 
of the pulfes of the air; fecondly, 
of the drum, bones, and nerves of 
the ear; fets of motions bearing an 
evident reference to each other: yet 
fhe one, and the apparatus for the 


one, produced by the intervention of 


generation ; the other altogether in- 
dependent ot it. 

“« If t be faid, that the air, the 
light, the clements, the world ittelf, 
is generated ; I aniwer, that I do not 
comprehend the propofition. If the 
term mean any thing fimilar to 
what it means when applicd to 
plants or animals, the propofition 
is certainly without proof; and, J 
think, draws as near to abiurdity 
as any propofition can do, which 
does not include a contradiction in 
its terms. 1 am ata lols to con- 
ceive, how the formation of the 
world can be compared to the ce- 
Neration of an animal. If the term 
generation fignify fomething quite 
@i4crcnt from what it fignifics vpon 
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ordinary occafions, it may, by the 
lame latitude, fignify any thing, la 
which cafe a word or phrafe taken 
from the language of Otaheite 
would convey as much theory =, 
cerning the origin of the universe 
as it does to talk of its being gener. 
ated. 
“We know a caufe (intelligence) 
adequate to the appearances which 
we wiih to account for: we have 
this caufe continually producing 
fimilar appearances: yet, rejecting 
this caufe, the futliciency of which 
we know, and the ation of whic 
is conftantly before our eyes, we are 
invited to refort to fuppofitions, de. 
ftitute of a fingle faét for their fup- 

port, and contirmed by no anal 
with which we are acquainted. Wer 
it neceffary to enquire into the mo. 
fives of men’s opinions, | mean their 
motives feparate from their argu 
ments, I fhould almott fufpea, that, 
becaufe the proof of a Deity drawa 
from the conttitution of nature is 
not only popular but vulgar (which 
may ariie from the cogency of the 
proof, and be indeed its highett r- 
commendation), and becaule it isa 
{pecies almoft of puerilty to take up 
with it, for thefe reaions, minds, 
which are habitually in feareh al 
invention and originality, feel ate- 
fiftle's inclination to firike off imo 
other folutions and other expolitions, 
The truth is, that manv minds are 
ot fo indifpofed to any thing which 
can be oficred to them as they are 
to the fladne/s of being content = 
common realons ; and, what 18 mot 
to be lamented, minds conicious 0 
fuperiority are the molt liable to this 

‘epugnancy- 

ee The ¢ fuppofitions’ oe, Se 
luded to al agree im one charat - 
They all endeavour to diipente wih 
the neceffity in nature of a — 
perfonal, intelligence ; thats pet, 
with the exertion of an inteneis, 
the firucture 
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iad formation of the organized con- 
tutions which the world contalas, 
Tey would refolve all produétions 
‘ato wacon/Cious energies, ot a like 
tind, in that refpect, with attrac- 
tion, magnetifm, electricity, &e. 3 
vithout any thing further, 

“Inthis the old fyttems of atheifm 
wi the new agree. And [ much 
dudt, whether the new fchemes 
wre advanced any thing upon the 
ui, or done more than changed the 
wms of the nomenclature. For 
atance, I could never tee the dif- 
fence between the antiquated fy- 
kmof atoms, and Button’s organic 
niecules. This philofopher, hav- 
og made a planet by knocking off 
inm the fun a piece of melted glais, 
aconfequence of the ftroke of a 
wmet; and having fet it in motion, 
wthefame ttroke, both round its 
maxis and thefun; finds his next 
thaulty to be, how to bring plants 
wanimals upon it. In order to 
ave this difficulty, we are to fu 
me the univerfe replenifhed with 
wicles, endowed with life, but 
rhout organization or fenfes of 
S%rown; and endowed alfo with 
‘tendency to marfhal themfelves 
*) organized forms. The con- 
Sue ot thefe particles, by virtue 
a this tendency, but without intel- 
peace, will, or direétion, (for [ do 
find that any of thete qualities 
Rulcnbed to them,) has produced 
= aving forms which we now fee. 
“Very few of the conjectures, 
 philofophers hazard upon 
t lubjects, have more of pre- 
“inthem, than the challeng- 
SYou to thew the direét impoth- 
'y of the hypothefis. In the pre- 
~ ftample, there feemed to bea 
Weobjection to the whole fcheme 
P the very face of it; which was, 
tthe cafe were as here repre- 
» te combinations ought to 
Pepetually taking place; yew 


a 
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plants and animals, or organized 
bodies which were neither, ought to 
he ttarting up before our eyes every 
day. For this, however, our philo- 
fopher has an anfwer. Whilft fo 
many forms of plants and animals 
are already in exitience. and, confe- 
quently, fo many ‘ internal molds,’ 
as he calls them, are prepared and 
at hand, the organic particles run 
into thele molds, and are employed 
it fupplying an accetlion ot fub- 
{tance to them, as well for their 
growth as for their propagation, 
By which ‘means things keep their 
ancient courfe. But, fays the fame 
philofopher, fhould any general lofs 
or defiruction of the prefent con- 
ftitution of organized bodies take 
place, the particles, for want of 
* molds’ into which they might 
enter, would run into different com- 
binations, and replenith the wafte 
with new fpecies of organized fub- 
ftances. 

“Is there any hiftory to coun- 
tenance this notion? Is it known, 
that any deftru¢tion has been fo re- 
paired ? any defert thus re-peopled ? 

“« So far as I remember, the only 
natural appearance mentioned by 
our author, by way of fact whercon 
to build his hypothefis, the only 
fupport on which it refls, is the 
formation of worms in the inte. 
{tines of animals, which is here 
afcribed to the coalition of fuper- 
abundant organic particles, floating 
about in the firlt paflages; and 
which have combined thembelves 
into thefe fimple animal forms, for 
want of internal molds, or of vacan- 
cies in thofe molds, mito which they 
might be received, The ring re- 
ferred to is rather a {peci sof tacts, 
than a fingle fact; us fume other 
cafes may, with egual reafon, be 
included under it. But ty make it 
a tact at all, or, in any fort, appli- 
cable to the queftion, we mult begin 
k2 with 
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with afferting an equivocal genera- 
tion contrary to analogy, and 
without necetlity : contrary to an 
analogy, which accompanies us to 
the very limits of our nowledge or 
enquiries; for wherever, either in 
plants or animals, we are able to 
examine the tubject, we find pro- 
creation from) a parcnt form: with- 
out neceflity, for T apprehend that 
it is sgrge dithcult to fuggeft me- 
thods, by which the eggs, or fpawn, 
or yet invifible rudiments, of thefe 
vermin, may have obtained a patlage 
into the cavities in which they are 
found, Add to this, that their cor- 


fancy to ther Jpecies, which, I be- 


lieve, is as regular in thefe as in 
the other vermis, decides the quetf- 
tion againft our philolopber, if, in 
truth, any queftion remained upon 
the fui ject. 

“ Laftly; thefe wondcr-working 
mbtruments, thete © mtcrnal molds,’ 
after all? what, when 
eX trninied, bit a name without fig- 


what are they 


nifcation ; unintellicible, if not felt- 
contradictory ; at the belt, diilering 
nothine from the ‘eflentinl forms’ 
of the Greck philofophy ? One thort 
fentence of Botlons work exhibits 
his {cheme as tullows. When this 

‘ nutritious and prolific matter, which 


* is oe aed throughout ail nature, 
pafles sthr uch the ineer? and mold of 
an avimal or vegetable, and finds a 

‘proper matrix or receptacle, it 

‘ vives rife to an animal or vegetable 


s 
‘of the fame tpecies.’ 
readet annex a meaning to the ex- 
prethon ‘internal mould,’ mi this ten 
tenre ? O ebt it then to be fad, 
that, though we have litde notion of 
an iniernal mold, we have = no 
much more of a defigning min 
‘The very contrary of this dilertion is 
the truth, When we ftpeak of at 


, 


ey CS anv 


aruiticoer or an 


Wiat is comprehe Mile to our un- 


architect, we talk of 


ref rftanding, and familiar to Our eg 
perience, W ¢ ufe : ae vs 

than what refer us for eh rn 
ing to our confcioufnefs and of 
ation; What exprets the 


fa 
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iTV. 


> ¢ . Conant 
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Hames, 
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us to nothi: 
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} Sheeead 
GO no hore. 
“ Another fyflem which hy 


lately been brought forward. a 
with much Ire nuity, is th y 
appetencies, The principle 
fhort ace unt, of the tk ‘ Ty’, ts this 
Picces of loft, duile mat er, beit 


endued with ye Ree or spre. 
tencies for pa ‘actions, would 
by continual aba VOUS, Carried on 
through a long feries of generation: 
work themicives gradually into {uit 
able forms; and, at 28 


though perhaps te 


. ; . ; s Sams 

moft imperecptible improver 
: wes : . . } .. of 
an organréation fitted to the a 


which their re{pective pronentities 
led ihens to excit, A picce ot a 

mat | Ma 
Was enduer 


tter, for example, that 
i with oh re ype © 
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On the Pe 


vation of this theory into this place, 
1 om ul nwilling to give to it the 
in athenlic icheme, tor two 
caule, fo far as I 
original 


quine of : 
peaions 5 fir it, le 
gm able t canoe ind it, the 
nropentities and the numberlels va- 
cetics of them (10 ditierent, ino this 
relpect, from the law 3 Ol Tie hamical 
iow ahd iitt pie) 


attributed to 


eature, which dre 
are, in the plan itlett, 
the ordination and 
on intelligent and deugning Creator: 
hkewite, that 
all along 
faculty 

olher 
thenilelves, 

the fame 
cule; at lealt is not attempted to 
teaccounted tor by any other. In 
Ipect, however, the 


becante, 
which is 
pot d, tt 
producing 
hyes “ol ranized hike 
referred 


t 
fecond!y , 
gree pottulaturn, 
alumed ana preiuj 


2 . 
aliving bodies of 


lems to de 


one important 1 
theory befure us Colncides with 
tyitems, viz. in that, in th 
aion ot plants and animals » inthe 
frufture and ule of their parts, it 
exs aWay final caufes. 
plant or 


athe- 


forme 


animal, cr 
the parts, 
for the action 


he parts ot a 
the parucular f tructure of 
having been tmtend d 
@ihe ule to which we fee them ap- 
pied, accordingy to. this 
crown Out 
trom that, ule. 


theo y they 
ot that 
’ % 

he 
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MCIVES 


have then 
ation, forauny 
i , 


theory li 
BAIA We Init upon, the nece ity, 


refore lili nies with 


r al . ° ° 
meach wart.cular cafe, of an intel- 


igent, deugning mind, for the con. 


MVINg anu determining of the forms 
which organjzed bodies bear. Give 


our philotopher thee appetencics ; 
fe him a portion of living irritable 


Utter (a-nerve, or the cl PP ing ot® 


4 nerve ) to work Upon s pve allo 
Whis incipient or progretiive tornis 
“f power, im every itage of their 


tiny thx if | ke ; 
could 


“tetayon, of Wop 
ind. 4 } . 
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contiderae 
objed \9 n 


“ The fcheme under 
tron to the fame 
with other conjectuces of a fimilar 


is open 


tendency, viz. a total detect of evi- 
dence. No chanves, like thofe which 
¢ theory rejuiues, have ever been 
obierved. All the changes in Ovid's 
Metamorphotes might have been ef- 
fected by thele aj pate neies, i the 
theory truce; vel not an ex- 
ample, nor the 
ample, is olfered of a tingle change 
bemy known to have 
Nor is the order o} generation obe- 
dient to the principle upon which 
this theory is built, The mamma 
of the 1 vanifhed by inue 
fitation; nee curtorwn, per multe fr- 
cula, 
putuan. lt ise ily t 
been fard, tbat = 
is too flow to 
has been carr ; on through tra¢éts ot 
immeaiarable time; and that the 
pretent order of things is the refult 
of a gradation, of which no human 
record can trace the tteps. [tis eaty 
to fay this; and yet it is ftill true, 
that the hypothetis remains detiitute 
of evidence, 
© Phe anulooes which have been 
alleecd are of the followiny kind. 
‘The bine aid to be 
no other than the citect cf carrying 
which the 
ved from the 
world, 
loading 
' > 
fii a 


were 
pre Lencd of dn eX« 


taken place, 


-* 
haute Dave not 


/ ; 

Judrorum j pniQind Goel pra- 
O lay, And it has 

alteralive progels 


perceived * that it 


‘ 


rot acanel 1 


burthens; a forvice in 
fpecies has been ¢ Lap 
molt anqjent tunics of tne 
‘Lhe tirtt race, by the dariy 

of the bac&, would probably 
{mall grumous tumeur to be formed 
in the tlefh of that part. ‘The next 
progeny would bring this tumour 
into the world with them, 
to which they were def! ned world 
mcreale at, ‘Jue cante which fit 
Deyn Cons 


through 


‘Lhe life 


ceneratcd the tuberen 
tinued, wt would go on, 
every luce ion, lo aug ine niaits tive 
till it attained tne form and the bulls 
under which ithowap ears. “Dbis may 

pa’ lerye 
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ferve for one inftance; another,and that 
alfo of the paffive fort, is taken from 
certain fpecies of birds. Birds of the 
crane kind, as the crane itfelf, the 
heron, bittern, ftork, have, in gene- 
ral, their thighs bare of feathers, 
This privation is accounted for from 
the habit of wading in water, and 
from the efteét of that element to 
check the growth of feathers upon 
thefe parts : in confequence of which, 
the health and vegetation of the 
feathers declined through each gener- 
ation of the animal: the tender 
down, expofed to cold and wetnefs, 
became weak, and thin, and rare, 
till the deterioration ended in the re- 
fult which we fee, of abfolute naked- 
nefs. IL will mention a third in- 
ftance, becaufe it is drawn from an 
aftive habit, as the two latt were 
from paffive habits; and that is 
the porch of the pelican. The de- 
fcription which naturalifis give of 
this organ is as follows: ‘* From 
the lower edges of the under chap 
hangs a bag, reaching from the whole 
length of the bill to the neck, which 
is faid to be capable of containing 
fifteen quarts of water. ‘This bag 
the bird has a power of wrinkling 
up into the hollow of the under chap. 
When the bag is empty it is not 
feen: but when the bird has fifhed 
with fuccefs, it is incredible to what 
an extent it 1s often dilaied. The 
firft thing the pelican does in fithing, 
isto fill the ‘bag; and then it re- 
turns to digeft its burthen at letfure, 
The bird prevs upon the large fithes, 
and hides them by dozens in its 
pouch, When the bill is opened to 
its wide extent, a perfon may run 
his head into the bird’s mouth; and 
conceal it in this monttrous pouch, 
thus adapted for very fingular pure 
potes.” Now this extraordinary 


conformation is nothing more, fay 
our philofophers, than the refult of 
habit ; not of the habit or effort of 
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a fingle pelican, or of 4 fingle race 
of pelicans, but of a habit perpetu. 
ated through a long feries of renen. 
tions. The pelican foon fan the 
conveniency of referving in its mouth 
whe Nn its appetite was glutted, the 
re mainder of its prey, which is hth 
The fullnefs produced by this 9. 
tempt of courfe tlretched the fkin 
which lies between the under chaps. 
as being the mofi yielding part of the 
mouth. Every difiention increaled 
the cavity. The original bird, and 
many generations which fucceeded 
him, might find difficulty enough ia 
making the pouch anfwer this pure 
pofe: but future pelicans, entering 
upon life with a pouch derived from 
their progenitors, of confiderable ca 
pacity, would more readily accelerate 
its advance to pertection, by frequent. 
ly pretling down the fac with the 
weight of fith which it might now 
be made to contain. 

“© Thefe, or of this kind, are the 
analogies relied upon. Now in the 
firft place, the inftances themfelves 
are unauthenticated by tefiimony, 
and, in theory, to fay the leat 
of them, open to great objection 
Who ever read of camels without 
bunches, or with bunches lefs than 
thofe with which they are at pretest 
ufually formed ? A bunch, not vo 
like the camel's, is found betweer 
the fhoulders of the buffalo; of th 
origin of which it Is imputlible to 
give the account which ts here giver 
In the fecond example; Why thou 
the application of water, which P 
pears to promote and thicken hs 
crowth of feathers upon the ar 
and breatis of geefe and (wars aut 
other water-fowls, have diveltee © 
this covering the thighs ol creat: 
The third infiance, which appea® © 
me as plaufible as any that pt 
produced, has this ageintt rf ie 
is a fingularity apes eerie 
ipecics ; whereas, einige mec! 
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mencement in the caufe and man- 
ner which have been ailigned, the 
ike conformation might be eX 
pected to take place in other birds, 
which fed upon fifth. How comes it 
to pals, that the pelican alone was 
the inventrefs, and her detcendants 
the only inheritors, of this curious 
refouree ? 

« But itis the lefs necetlary to 
controvert the inftances themfelves, 
git isa ftraining of analogy beyond 
il limits of reafon and credibility, 
to allert that birds, and beafts, and 
fth, with all their variety and com- 
plexity of organization, have been 
brought into their forms, and diliin- 
guithed into their feveral kinds and 
natures, by the fame procefs (even if 
that procefs could be demonftrated, 
or had ever been actually noticed), as 
might feem to ferve for the gradual 
generation of a camel's bunch, ora 
yelican’s pouch, 

“ The folution, when applied to 
the works of nature generally, is con- 
tradicted by many of the phanome- 
na, and totally inadequate to others. 
The ligaments or ftrictures, by which 
the tendons are tied down a& the 
angles of the joints, could, by no pof- 
hoility, be tormed by the motion or 
eercile of the tendons themf{elves ; 
‘any appetency exciting thcle parts 
mo action; or by any tendency 
‘ling therefrom, ‘The tendency is 
au the other way; the conatus in 
Snitant oppofition tothem. Length 
time does not help the cafe at all, 
buthe reverie. “Lhe volves alto, in 
he blood-veilels, could never be 
formed in the manner which our 
Neontt propotes. The blood, in its 
hight and natural courte, has no ten- 
“Ocy to form them. When ob- 


“rutted or retluent, it has the con- 
"ary. Thele parts could not grow 
“tot their ufe, though they had 
‘nity to grow in, 

‘ The / wes of animals appcar tome 


e 
. 
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altogether incapable of receiving the 
explanation of their origin which this 
theory atlords, Including under the 
word ‘tenfe’ the organ and the 
perception, we have no account of 
either. How will our philofopher 
get at vijiun, or make an eye? How 
fhould the blind animal atlect fight, 
of which blind animals, we know, 
have neither conception nor defire ? 
Attc€ting it, by what operation of its 
will, by what endeavour to fee, conld 
it fo determine the fluids of its body 
as to inchoate the formation of an 
eye? or, fuppofe the eye formed, 
would the perception follow? The 
fame of the other fenfes. And this 
objection holds its force, afcribe what 
you will to the hand ot time, to the 
power of habit, to changes too flow 
to be obferved by man, or brought 
within any comparidon which he is 
able to make of patt things with the 
prefent: concede what you pleafe to 
thefe arbitrary and unattetted tuppo- 
fitions, how will they help you? 
Here is no ince; tion. No laws, no 
courfe, no powers of nature, which 
prevail at prefent, nor any analogous 
to thele, could give commencement 
toanew ienfe, And it is in vain to 
enquire, how that might proceed, 
which could never begin. 

‘« | think the fentes to be the 
moti inconfiftent with the hypothetis 
before us of any part of the animal 
frame. But other parts are fut 
ficiently fo. ‘The folution does not 
apply to the parts of animals which 
have Jittle in them of motion. § If 
we could fuppote joints and mufcles 
to be yradualiy formed by action and 
exercifle, what action or exercile 
could fourm a fkull, or fill ot with 
brains? No ettort of the animal 
could determine the clothing of its 
{kin. What conatus could give 
rickles to the porcupine or hedge- 
hog, or to the theep ils heece : 

‘© Jn the Jatt place ; What do 

KA thele 
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thefe appetencies mean when applied 
to plants? 1 am not able to givea 
fienification to the term, which can 
be transferred from animals to plants; 
or whichis common to both, Yet 
a no lefs fuccetsful organization is 
found in plants than what obtains in 
animals. A folution is wanted for 
one, as well as the other. 


“* Upon the whole; after all the 


fchemes and 

7 say and Hruggles of a reluSans 
philotophy, the neceffary refort ig to 
a Deity. The marks of delgn are 
too itrong to be got over, Defign 


mug have had a defigner, That de. 
figner mutt have been a perfon 
That perfon is God,” ; 
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Oy the Existence and Properties of Merroric Stones. 


(From the PuirosopHicaL-Taansactions of the Rovat Soctety.] 


i" HE coneordance pf a va- 

riety of facts seems to ren- 
der it most indisputable, that certain 
sony and metajline substances have, 
at different periods, fallen on the 
garth; whence their origin, or whence 
they came, iS yet, in my judg- 
ment, involved in complete ob- 
scurity. 3 

« The accounts of these peculiar 
gudstances, in the early annals even 
of the Royal Society, bave unfor- 
tunately been blended with relations 
which we now consider as fabulous ; 
and the more ancient histories of 
stones fallen from heaven, from Ju- 
piter, or from the clouds, have evi- 
dewtly confounded such substances 
with what have been termed Cerau- 
nia, Detia, Ombria, Broniia, &e. 
fames altogether unappropriate to 
substances fallen on our globe. In- 
deed some mislead, and others are 
MEXPTEssive, 

* The term Ceraunia, by a mis- 
nomer deduced from its supposed 
origin, seems, as well as Beetilia, to 
have been anciently used to denote 
many species of stones, which were 
Polished and shaped into various 
forms, though mostly wedge-like or 
nangular, sometimes as instruments, 
sometimes as oracles, and sometimes 
a deities. The import of the names, 
Ombria, Brontia, &c. seems subject 
tothe same uncertainty. 

“In very early ages it was believ- 
ed, that signes did in reality fall, as it 
Was said, trom heaven, or from the 


gods ; these, either from ignorance, 
or perhaps from superstitious views, 
were contounded with other stones, 
which, by their compact aggrega- 
tion, were better calculated to be 
shaped into different instruments, 
and to which it was convenient to 
attach a species of mysterious vener- 
ation. In modern days, because ex- 
plosion and report have generally 
accompanied the descent af such 
substances, the name of thunder- 
bolt, or thunderstone, has ignorantly 
attached itself to them: and, because 
a varicty of substances accidentally 
present, near buildings and trees 
struck with lightning, have, with the 
same ignorance, been collected as 
thunderbolts, the thunderbolt and the 
tallen metalline substance have beca 
ranked in the same class of absurdity. 
Certainly, since the phenomena of 
lightning and elecirivity have been 
so well identiticd, the idea of a thun- 
derbolt is rkliculous. But the ex- 
istence of peculiar substances falb-n 
on the earth, I cannot hesitate to as- 
sert ; and, on the concordance of 
remote and authenticated facts, I 
shall rest the assertion. 

“Mr. King, the learned nuthor of 
Remarks concernuyg Stoves sav to 
have fallen from the Clouds, wm these 
Days, and in anceent Tomes, has ad- 
duced quotations of ihe greatest an- 
tiquity, descriptive of the descent of 
fallen stones; and, could it be 
thought necessary to add antique tes- 
timonies to those instanced by so 

profound 











profound an antiquarian, the quota- 
tions of Mons. Falconet, in his pa- 
pers upon Beetilia, inserted in the 
Histoire des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres; the quotations in Zahn’s 
Specula Physico-mathematica Histo- 
riana ; the Fisica Sotterranea of Gia- 
cinto Gemma; the works of Pliny, 
and others ; might be referred to. 

«© Dr. Chladni, in his Observations 
on the Mass of Iron found in Siberia, 
and on other Masses of the like Kind, 
as well as in his Observations on Fire- 
balls and hard Bodies fallen from the 
Atmosphere, has collected almost 
every modern instance of phenomena 
of this nature.. 

«« Mr. Southey relates an account, 
juridically authenticated, of a stone 
weighing 10lbs. which was heard 
to fall in Portugal, Feb. 19, 1706, 
and was taken, still warm, from the 
ground. 

«* The first of these peculiar sub- 
stances with which chemistry has 
interfered, was the stone presented 
by the Abbé Bachelay to the Royal 
French Academy. It was found on 
the 13th of September, 176s, yet 


hot, by persons who saw it tall, It- 


is described as follows : 

** * La substance de cette pierre 
‘ estd'un gris cendré pale; Jorsqu’on 
* en regarde le grain & la loupe, on 
‘ appergoit que cette pierre est par- 
‘ semée dune infinit: de petits points 
* brillans métalliques, d'un jaune 
* pile; sa surface extcrieure, celle 
* qui, suivant M. l’Abbe Bachelay, 
f n’étoit point engag¢ée dans la terre, 
* étoit couverte d'une petite couche 
trés-mince d'une miuticre noire, 
* boursoutfle dans des endroits, et 
* qui ‘paroissoit avoir ¢t° fondue. 
* Cette pierre. frappce dans Jint- 
‘ rieur avec l'acier, ne donnoit au- 
* cune ‘tincelle ; si on frappoit, au 
contraire, sur la petite couche ex- 
t.rieure, gui paroissoit avoir cté 
atiaquce par le feu, on parvenoit a 
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en tirer quelques-unes,’ The s 
cific gravity of this stone va 
3535 to 1000. 
*€ The academicians analyzed the 
stone, and found it to contain 
? 


> WAS as 


Sulphur - ‘ gr 
I ron - o 36° 
Vitrifiable earth « 55! 
{ 

100. 


“ Of their mode of analysis, | 
shall have occasion to speak’ here. 
after. ‘They were induced to cop. 
clude, that the stone presented to the 
Academy by the Abbé Bachelay did 
not owe its origin to thunder; that 
it did not fall from heaven ; thatit was 
not formed by mineral substances, 
fused by lightning ; and that it was 
nothing but a species of pyrites, 
without peculiarity, except as tothe 
hepatic smell disengaged from it by 
marine acid. ‘ Que cette pierre, 
*. qui peut-ctre étoit couverte d'une 
* petite couche de terre ou de gazon, 
* aura été frappe par la foudre, et 
qu'elle aura été ainsi mise en évi- 
‘ dence: Ja chaleur aura été assez 
* grande pour fondre la superficie de 
* Ja partie trappCe, mais elle nau 
‘ pas éte assez long-tems continue 
‘ pour pouvoir pénctrer dans lint 
‘ rieur; c'est ce qui fait que la 
‘ pierre n'a point ct¢ decompose, 
‘La quantite de maticres miétal- 
‘ liques qu'elle contenoit, en Op- 
‘ posant moins de resistance qu un 
‘ autre corps au courant de matere 
* Clectrique, aura peut-ctre pu con- 
‘ tribuer meme a d-terminer la di- 
‘ rection de la foudre.’ 

“ The Memoir is however con- 
cluded, by observing it to be suth- 
ciently singular, that M. Morand le 
Fils had presented a fragment of a 
stone from the environs of Coutanees, 
also said to have fallen from heaven, 
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which only differed from that of tis 


Abbé Bachelay, because it oe - 
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exhale the hepatic smell with spirit 
of salt, Yet the academicians did 
pot think any conclusion could be 
drawn from this resemblance, un- 
jes that the lightning had: fallen 
by preference on pyritical matter. — 
“« Mons. Barthold, Professor a 
!Ecole centrale du Haut-Rhin, gave 
[believe the next, and last, analytical 
account of what he also denominates 
Pierre de Tonnerre. He describes it 
thus: ‘ La masse de pierre connue 
‘ sous Je nom de Pierre de Tonnerre 
‘dEnsisheim, pesant environ deux 
‘guintaux, a la forme extérieure 
‘ arrondie, presque ovale, raboteuse, 
‘ d'un aspect terne et terreux. 

‘ Le fond de la pierre est d'une 
‘ couleur grise bleuatre, parsemée de 
 cristaux de pyrites, isol-s, d'une cri- 
‘ stalisation confuse, en quelques en- 
‘ droits (cailleuses, ramassés, tormant 
* des nceucds et des petites veines, qui 
‘ Je parcourent en tout sens : la cou- 
‘ leur des pyrites est dorée ; le poli 
‘Jeur donne un éclat d’acier, et, ex- 
‘postes a l'atmosphere, elles ter- 
‘nissentet brunissent. On distingue 
‘de plus, 4 ]’oeil nud, de la mine de 
‘fer grise, écailleuse, non sulfu- 
‘reuse, attirable « lT'aimant, dis- 
‘ soluble dans les acides, peu oxide, 
‘ ou s'approchant beaucoup de I’ctat 
‘ metallique. 

‘ Lacassure est irréguli.re, gre- 
‘ nue, d'un grain un peu serre : dans 
‘l'int*rieur on voit de tres petites 
‘fentes. Elle ne fait pas feu au 
‘ briquet : sa contexture est si liche 
‘quelle se laisse entamer au cou- 
‘ teau. En la pilant,elle se r-duit as- 
* sez facilement en une poudregrise 
blenitre, dine odeur terreuse. 
Quelquefois il se trouve des pe- 
tits cristaux de mine de fer, qui 
résistent plus aux coups du pilon.’ 
“ The specific gravity of the piece 
in Professor Barthold’s possession 
Was 3233, distilled water being taken 
a 1009, 


‘ 
‘ 
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** The analysis of Mons. Bar- 
thold, of which [ shall also have oc- 
casion to speak hereatter, gave in 
the 100, 


Sulphur - - 2 
Iron - - 20 
Magnesia - ° i4 
Alumina - - 17 
Lime - - 2 
Silica - ~ 42 

97. 


“ From the external characters, 
and from his analysis, the Professor 
considers the stone of Ensisheim to 
be argillo-ferruginous ; and is of 
opinion that ignorance and supersti- 
tion have attributed to ita miracul- 
ous existence, at variance with the 
first notions of natural philosophy. 

** The account next in succession 
is already printed in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society; but can- 
not be omitted, as it immediately 
relates to one of the substances [ 
have examined. I[ allude to the 
letter received by Sir William Ha- 
milton, from the Earl of Bristol, 
dated from Sienna, July 12th, 1794. 
‘ In the midst of a most violent 
‘ thunder-storm, about a dozen 
stones, of various weights and di- 
* mensions, fell at the feet of dif- 
‘ ferent persons, men, women, and 
children. The stones are of a 
quality not found in any part of 
the Siennese territory; they fell 
‘ about eighteen hours after the 
* enormous irruption of Mount Vesu- 
‘ vius; which circumstance leaves 
‘ a choice of difficulties in the solu- 
‘ tion of this extraordinary pheno~ 
‘menon. Either these stones have 
‘ been generated in this igneous 
‘ mass of clouds, which produced 
‘ such unuecual thunder; or, which 
‘is equally incredible, they were 
‘ thrown from Vesuvius at a di- 
stance of at least 250 miles ; judge 
‘ then of its parabola, ‘The philoso- 
* phers 
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‘ phers here incline to the first so- 
* Jution. I wish much, Sir, to know 
‘ your sentiments. My first objec- 
« tion was to the fact itself; but of 
‘this there are so many eye-wit- 
‘ nesses, itseems impossible to with- 
« stand their evidence.” (Phil. Trans, 
for 3795, p. 103.) Sir William Ha- 
milton, it also received a 
iece of one of the largest stones, 
which weighed upwards of five 
pounds; and had seen another, which 
weighed about one. He likewise 
observed, that the outside of every 
stone which had been found, and 
had been ascertained to have fallen 
trom the clouds near Sienna, was 
evidently treshly vitrified, and was 
black, having every sign of having 
passed through zn extreme heat ; 
the inside was of a light gray co- 
lour, mixed with black spots and 
some shiaing particles, which the 
learned there had decided to be 
yrites. 

“ Tn 17:6, a stone weighing 
50 lbs. was exhibited in London, 
with several attestations of persons 
who, on the 13th of December, 
17¢5, saw it fall, near Woid Cot- 
tace, in Yorkshire, at. about three 
o'ciock in the afternoon, — It had pe- 
netrated through twelve inches of 
soil and six inches of solid chalk 
rock; and, m burying itself, had 
thrown up an immense quantity of 
earth toa great distance: as it fell, 
a number of explosions were heard, 
about as loud as pistols In the 
adjacent villages, the sounds heard 
were taken for guns at sea; but, at 
two adjoining villages, were so dis- 
tinct of something singular passing 
through the air, towards the habita- 
tion of Mr. ‘Topham, that five or six 
people came up, to see if any thing 
extraordinary had happened to his 
I When the stone 


secniis, 


house or grounds. ° 


Was extracted, it was warn. smok- 
ed, and sinclt yory strong], 


ot sul- 
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‘phur. 





Its course, as fir a . 

collected from differen oe 
Was trom the south-west, Whe den 
was mild and hazy, a sort of y dates 
very frequent in the Wold hill 
when there are no Winds or sty men 
but there was not an: aes 


‘COUNTS 
— 


: . y thunder Or 
lightning the whole day. No such 
Tice wate oma 

dere Was no cruption in the earth 
and, from its form, it could not 
come from any building ; and’, as 
tue day Was not tempestuons, it dit 
not seem probable that it could have 
been forced from any rocks. the 
nearest of which are those of Haw 
borough Head, at a distance of 
twelve miles. The nearest yol. 
cano I believe to be Heela, in Ie. 
land. 

‘* The exhibition of this stone, 
as a sort of show, did not tend to 
accredit the account of its descent, 
delivered in a hand-bill at the place 
of exhibition; much less could it 
contribute to remove the objections 
made to the fall of the stones pre- 
sented to the Royal French Aca- 
demy. But the Right Hon. Pr- 
sident of the Royal Society, ever 
alive to the interest and promotion 
of science, observing the stone so 
exhibited to resemble a stone sent to 
him as one of those fallen at Sienna, 
could not be misled by prejudice : 
he obtained a piece of this extraor- 
dinary mass, and collected many te- 
ferences to descriptions of similar 
phenomena, At length, in 17%, 
an account of stones fallen in the 
Kast Indies was sent to the presi- 
dent by John Lloyd Williams, Esq. 
which, by its unquestionable autheit- 
ticity, and by the striking resem 
blance it bears to other accounts ot 
fallen stones, must remove all pre- 
judice. Mr. Williams has since 
drawn up the following more deiail- 
ed narrative of facts. 


« Accoust 
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t Account of the Explosion of a Me- 
teor, near Benares, in the Kast 
Indies ; and of the falling of sume 
Stones at fhe same Time, about 
fourteen Miles trom that City, 
“By John Li wd Williams, £59. 


F.R.S. 


A circumstance of so extraor- 
dinary a nature as the fall of 
stones from the heavens could not 
fil to excite the wonder, and at- 
trict the attention, of every inqui- 
sitive mind, 

*‘ Among a superstitious people, 
any pretern: atural appearance is view- 
ed with silent awe and reverence ; 


attributing the causes to the will of 


the Supreme Being, they do not 
presume to judge the means by 
which they were produced, nor the 
purposes for which they were or- 
dered ; and we are naturally led to 
suspect the influence of prejudice 
and superstition, in their descrip- 
tions of such phenomena; my in- 
quiries were therefore chiefly di- 
rected to the Europeans, who were 
but thinly dispersed about that part 
of the country. 

‘ The information I obtained 
was, that on the 19th of December, 
1798, about eight o'clock in the 
evening, a very luminous meteor 
was observed in the heavens, by the 
inhabitants of Benares and the parts 
adjacent, in the form of a large ball 
of fire ; th: it it Was ac companied by 
aloud’ noike, resembling thunder ; 
and that a number of stones were 


said to have fallen from it, near 


Krakhut, a village on the north side 
ot the river Goomty , about fourteen 
miles froin the city of Benares. 

‘ The meteor appeared in the 
western part of the hemisphere, and 
was but a short time visible: it was 
observed by several Europeans, as 
Well as natives, in different parts of 
the Country. 
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‘ Inthe neighbourhood of Juan- 
poor, about twelve miles from the 
spot where the stones are said to 
have fallen, it was very distinetly 

obse rved byseveral European gentle- 
men and ladies; who described ite 
a large ball of fire, a ‘companied ietchs 
a Joudrumbling nobee, not unlike an 
-disechareed platoon oft serna, “pagne“y 

It was also seen, and the nvise heare, 
by various persons at Benares, Mr. 
Davis observed the lieht come into 
the romn where he was, through a 
class window, so strongly as to pro- 
je et - idowsy fron the bars between 
the panes, on a dark-coloured car- 
pet, very distinetly ; and it appeared 
to him as luminous as the brightest 
moonlight. 

‘Wy hen an account of the fall 
of the stones reached Benares, Mr. 
Leavis, the judge and magistrate of 
the district, sent an intelligent per- 
son to make inquiry on the spot. 
When the person arrived at the vil. 
lage near which the stones were said 
to have fallen, the natives, in an- 
swer to his inquiries, told him, that 
they had cither broken to pieces, or 
given away to the ‘Lesre ‘dar (native 
colleetor ) and oll rs, all that they 
had picked up; but that he might 
easily find some in the adjacent 
helds, where the y wo Ud be rea lilv 
discovered (the crops being then not 
above two or three inches above the 
ground), by observing where the 
earth ; ippeared recently turbed up. 
Following these dtrectiot 1s, he found 
four, which he brought to Mr 
Davis: most of these the force of 
the tall had buried, according toa 
measure he produced, about six 
inches deep, in fields which seemed 
to have been recently watered; and 
it appeares 1, from the mens ch ‘scrip- 
tion, that they must have lain at the 
distance of about a hundred yards 
trom each other, 

‘What be farther learnt from 
the 
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the inhabitants of the village, con- 
cerning the phenomenon, was, that 
about eight o'clock in the evening, 
when retired to their habitations, 
they observed a very bright light, 
proceeding as from the sky, accom- 
panied with a loud clap of thunder, 
which was immediately followed by 
the noise of heavy bodies falling in 
the vicinity. Uncertain whether 
some of their deities might not have 
been concerned in this occurrence, 
they did not venture out to inquire 
into it until the next morning ; when 
the first circumstance which at- 
tracted their attention was, the ap- 
arance of the earth being turned 
up in different parts of their fields, 
as before mentioned, where, on ex- 
amining, they found the stones. 

‘ The assistant to the collector of 
the district, Mr. Erskine, a very in- 
telligent young gentleman, on see- 
ing one of the stones, brought to 
him by the native superintendant of 
the collections, was also induced to 
send a person to that part of the 
country, to make inquiry ; who re- 
turned with several of the stones, 
and brought an account similar to 
that given by the person sent by 
Mr. Davis, together with a confirm- 
ation of it from the Cauzy (who 
had been directed to make the.en- 
guiry), under his hand and seal. 

* Mr. Maclane, a gentleman who 
resided very near the village of 
Krakhut, gave me part of a stone 
that had been brought to him the 
morning after the appearance of the 
phenomenon, by the watchman who 
was on duty at his house; this, he 
said, had fallen through the top of 
his hut, which was close by, and 
buried itself several inches in the 
floor, which was of consolidated 
earth. The stone must, by his ac- 
count, previous to its having been 
broken, have weighed upwards of 


two pounds. 


‘ At the time the meteor a 
ed, the sky was perfectly SeTehe - 
not the smallest vestige of a cloud 
had been seen since the 11th of the 
month, nor Were any observed for 
many days after. 

ty Of these stones, I have seen 
eight, nearly perfect, besides partsof 
several others, which had been broken 
by the possessors, to distribute amo 
their friends. The fotm of the more 
pertect ones, appeared to be that of 
an irregular cube, rounded off at the 
edges; but the angles were to be 
observed on most of them. They 
were of various sizes, from about 
three to upwards of four inches 
in their largest diameter : one of 
them, measuring four inches anda 
quarter, weighed two pounds twelve 
ounces. In appearance, they were 
exactly similar: externally, they 
were covered: with a hard black coat 
or incrustation, which in some parts 
had the appearance of varnish, or 
bitumen; -and on most of them 
were fractures, which, from their 
being covered with a matter similar 
to that of the coat, seemed to have 
been made in the fall, by the stones 
striking against each other, and to 
have passed through some medium, 
probably an intense heat, previous 
to their reaching the earth, Inter- 
nally, they consisted of a number 
of small spherical bodies, of a slate 
colour, embedded in a whitish gritty 
substance, interspersed with bright 
shining spicula:, of a metallic or py- 
ritical nature. ‘Lhe spherical bodies 
were much harder than the rest of 
the stone: the white gritty pam 
readily crumbled, on being rubbed 
with a hard body; and, on being 
broken, a quantity of it attached it- 
self to the magnet, but more paris 
cularly the outside coat or pt 
which appeared almost wholly ate 
tractable by it. 


‘ As twoof the more pecans 
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ghich J had obtained, as well as parts 
of some others, have been examin- 
ed by several gentlemen well versed 
iamineralogy and chemistry, I shall 
pt attempt any further description 
oftheir constituent parts ; nor shall 
loffer any conjecture respecting the 
fmation of such singular produc- 
tions, or even record those which I 
iave heard of others, but leave the 
world to draw their own inferences 
from the facts above related. I shall 
aly observe, that it is well known 
tere are no volcanos on the conti- 
pent of India; aad, as far as T can 
arn, no stones have been met with 
in the earth, in that part of the 
world, which bear the smallest re- 


emblance to those above described.’ 


“ Respecting the kinds of iron 
cilled native, they all contain nickel. 
The mass in South America is hol- 
low, has concavities, and appears to 
have been in a soft or welding state, 
because it has received various im- 
pressions. 

“ The Siberian iron has globular 
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concavities, in part filled with a 
transparent substance, which, the 
proportional quantity of oxide of iron 
excepted, has nearly the composition 
of the globules in the stone from 
Benares. 

‘* The iron from Bohemia ad- 
heres to earthy matter studded with 
globular bodies. 

“« The Senegal iron had been 
completely mutilated before it came 
under my examination. 

‘* From these facts, I shall draw 
no conclusion, but submit the fol- 
lowing queries. 

** Ist. Have not all fallen stones, 
and what are called native irons, the 
same origin ? 

“ 2dly. Are all, or any, the pro- 
duce or the bodies of meteors ? 

“* And, lastly, Might not the 
stone from Yorkshire have formed a 
meteor in regions too elevated to be 
discovered ? 

“* Specimens of the Benares and 
Yorkshire stones have been deposit- 
ed, by the President, in the British 
Museum.” 





Account. of the Potsoxous Honey of Nortn AMERICA, 


[from Transactions of the AMERICAN PuiLosorimicat 
SOCIETY. ] 


“TN the year 1785, I had an op- 
portunity of observing some 
of the disagreeable effects of our 
vild honey upon several persons who 
hid eaten of it, in the western parts 
of Pennsylvania, near the river Ohio. 
from these effects I was persuaded, 
tat a substance which is generally 
considered as entirely innocent, is 
apable of doing much injury to the 
constitution. Iwas, therefore, in- 
ed to pay some attention to the 
mdject. “The result of my inquiries 
Inow communicate to the Philoso- 
Paical Society. 


“ It isnot necessary to make any 
remarks on the fabric of honey. It 
may be sufficient to observe, that 
the honey will always partake, in a 
greater ora lesser degree, of the.simell, 
the taste, and general properties, of 
the flowers from which it is obtains 
ed. This obvious fact should have 
solicited more of the attention of 
those whose employment it is to raise 
large numbers of bees, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the valuable pro- 
duct of these little insects, But, in 
this country at least, hardly any ate 
tention has been paid to the subject, 
Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, the following loose hints, 
by pointing out some of the sources 
from which an ill-flavoured or per- 
nicious honey is obtained, may be of 
some service to the new or remote 
settlers of our country. 

«J must observe, that in these 
hints ] do not mean to include 
among the disagreeable couscquences 
of the eating of honey the occa- 
sional effect of its purging: for al- 
though, as I shall presently ob- 
serve, a purging is one of the com- 
mon effects of the poisoncus honey, 
yet the most innocent honey will 
often induce the same state of the 
body, when it is eaten in large 
quantities, or when it meets with an 
irritable state of the bowels. 

‘€ The honey which I call cele- 
terious or poisonous honcy produces, 
as far as I have learned, the follow- 
ing symptoms, or effects: viz. in 
the beginning, a dimness of sight 
or vertigo, succeeded bya delirium, 
which is sometimes mild and plea- 
sant,and sometimes ferocious; ebri- 
ety, pain in the stomach and in- 
festines, convulsions, profuse per- 
spiration, foaming at the mouth, vo- 
miting, and purging; and, in a few 
instances, death. In sore persons, 
a vomiting is the first etfect of the 
poison. When this is the case, it 
is probable, that the persons sutter 
much less from the honey than 
when no vomiting is induced. Some- 
times, the honey has been observed 
to produce a temporary palsy of the 
limbs; an effect which J have re- 
marked, iv animals that have eaten 
ot one of those very vegetables from 
whose flowers the bees obtain a per- 
nicious honey. 

‘© Death is very seldom the con- 
sequence of the eating of this kind 
of honey. ‘The violent impression 
which it makes upon the stomach 
and intestines often induces an earl 
vomiting or purging, which are bith 
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favourable to the speedy recovery af 
the sufferer. ‘The fever w 
excites Is frequently relieve 
short time by the profuse 
tion, and perhaps by the foaming at 
the mouth. I mey add, that asthe 
human constitut to an 
aston hing degree, the effects of the 
narcotic and other poisonous yeve. 
tables that are best known to ne - 
we need not wonder, that it also re- 
sists the elfects of the deleterious 
honey, which is procured from such 
vegetables. 

ac It deserves to be mentioned, 
that the honey which is formed by 
two difierent hives of bees in the 
same tree, or ata little distance from 
each other, Often possesses the most 
Opposite properties. Nay, the honey 
from the same individual comb is 
sometimes not less different in taste, 
in colour, and in its effects, Thus 
one stratum or portion of it may be 
eaten without the least inconye- 
nience, whilst that which is imme- 
diately adjacent to it shall occasion 
the several. effects which I have just 
enumerated, , 

“< Thave taken some pains to learn 
what are the signs by which the de- 
leterious honey may, at first view, 
be distinguished from_ innocent ho- 
ney. I am informed that there is no 
dithculty in the matter. 

« The poisonous honey is said, 
by some, to be of a crimson colour: 
by others, it is said to be of ared- 
dish-brown colour, and of a thicker 
consistence than common wnocet 
honey. ' o 

« “These are the signs by which | 
am told the most experienced hunt- 
ers, in the southern parts of North 
America, are enabled to distinguish 
pernicious from innocent honey. | 

“On a subject such as this, 1 feel 
every disposition to pay 4 good deal 
of deference to the experience of a 
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hay obtain mudh useful 
wah from hunters, however 
gandering their life, however rude 
their manners. It is in the power 
efour hunters to enrich natural his- 

with many important facts, 
But we ought not, 1 presume, to 
confide implicitly in every thing they 
el! us. 

« | have good reasons for doubt- 
whether the sigus which I have 
mentioned will enable us, in every 
instance, to determine whether ho- 

ney be poisonous or innocent. 

« The honey of the bee un- 
doubted!y sometimes partakes of the 
cour of the flowers from which it 
sgathered. ‘The bees gather honey 
fom mary flowers of a crimson 
colour, and from m any flowers 
whose colour is a ‘reddish brown. 
In these cases, it is probable that 
te honey will sometimes borrow, 
nsome degree, the colour of the 
fowers, Yet there are many 
crimson-co| “ace and reddish-brown 
wloured tlowers that are peri fectly 
mocent. ‘ihe honey obtained from 
tem will, | presume, be innocent 


ao. Mr. Bruce says he was sur- 


pieed to «, at Dixan,in Abyssinia, 
the honey red like blood; and 


nothing,’ he remarks, ¢ can have an 
‘pearance more discusting than 
‘this, when mixed with melted 
‘butter.’ Nothing is said, by - 
nthor, that can lead us to si up] 0S 
that the Dixan ho hey was pr Ssonous, 
Hom the manner in which it is 
mentioned, it is pret ty evident that 
“Ws Hot pvisonous, Linnzus in- 
ems us thatin Sweden the boney, 
ithe autumn, is prineipally gather- 
Sffom the 4 wers of the erica, or 
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honey. The great naturslist says no- 
thing concerning the properties of 
the heath-honey However, we 
may presume, when we recollect 
the minute accuracy of Linneus, 
that this honey did not possess any 
dangerous properties, otherwise he 
would have noticed the circum- 
stance. Whilst I resided in Edin. 
burgh, I had the honey from the 
Highlands frequently brought to my 
table. I often remarked that this 
honey had a dirty-brownish colour, 
and I was told that it was chiefly 
procured from the difierent species 
of erica, perhaps principally from 
the ‘** blooming hather,” which 
abounds in the Highlands. -I never 
heard the per ple in Edinburgh, 
although they céusume Maree quan- 
tities of this honey, complain that 
if — any” noxious property. 
If it were actively poisonous, or in 
juric us, the qui tity would he ve been 
long since observed. I well re- 
member, however, that, for two 
years that I used it, it almost always 
rendered me drowsy. Sometimes, 


indeed, it com} osed me to sleep as 
} } 


efttectually as a moderate dose of 


laudanum would have done A 
foreiener, who bad not been ace 
cu stomed to eat anodyne he Wey, was 
better capable of remarking the 
tect which I have mentioned than 
the natives; who had been in the 
habit of using it from their infancy. 
I do not find that this singular pro- 
perty of the Scots honey has been 
nonce by any writer. I have, 
therefore, related it, though it rather 
opp Ses any obje ‘ction to the sign I 
employed by our hunters to distin- 
gus sh poison wis from innocenthoney. 
But he who is studious of truth, 
should relate useful facts, as they 
are, without regarding what is’ their 
connection with a favourite system 
or opinion. 
“The learned Joseph Acoats 
L speaks 
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speaks of a grey-coloured honey- 
comb which he saw, in the province 
of Charcas, in South-America. The 
honey of this comb, he says, is 
‘ sharp and black.’ He says 
nothing farther of its properties. 

‘* An ingenious friend of mine, 
io whom the public are indebied 
for a variety of valuable information 
concerning the natural productions 
of various parts of North-America, 
informs me, that, in the Carolinas, 
and Floridas, the poisonous honey 
is often so similar, in colour, taste, 
and odour, to the common or in- 
nocent honev, that the former can- 
not be distinguished frorn the latter. 
It ja Owin 
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concerning the means to be pursued 
in the treatment of persons labourine 
under the effects o ‘ 
honey. 
and some of the Whites, use cold 
bathing with advantage. It is pro- 
bable that this practice has been 
useful. As the effects produced by 
this honey are so similar to those 
produced by several narcotic veges 
tables that are well known to Us 
such as opium, henbane, thor. 
apple, &c. it is probable that the 
same means of treatment will be 
found useful in both cases. 
those means it is not necessary to 
make particular mention in this 


place 


f the poisonous 


** It would be curious to ascertain. 
whether the bees are ever injured 
or destroyed by the quafiing of the 
nectar of the Howers from-which 
they prepare the poisonous honey, 
It is probable that they are; and, 
perhaps, some of the diseases of 
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‘eountries they do not thrive; but the 
<truth of which I am yet to learn.’ 

“ In South-Carolina, in Georgia, 
and in the two Floridas, but more ef- 

ially in Eaft- Florida, the inftances 
of injuries from the eating of witd- 
honey are more numerous than in 
any other parts otf North-America, 
that are known to us 

« There is a tract of country in- 
duded between the rivers St. {l!a and 
S. Mary’s, in Eatt-tlorida, that is 
remarkable for abounding in vatt 
numbers of bees. Thefe. intects, 
which were originally introduced 
into Florida by the Spaniards, 
have encreafed into innumerable 
fwarms, from the facility with which 
they procure their food, in per- 
baps the richett flowered country 
of North-America. In this tract 
ofcountry, the alarming eflects of 
the wild honey are often experienced, 
by the fettlers, by wandering hunters, 
and by favages, 

" It is highly probable, that this 
poifonous honey is procured from a 
confiderable number of the flowers 
of the countries which I have men- 
tioned, A complete litt of thefe 
flowers would be acceptable: but 
fuch a lift it will be dillicuit to pro- 
cureat prefent. Perhaps, my hints 
may induce fome intelligent native 
othe country to favour us with his 
obfervations on the fubjeét. Mean 
while, [am happy to have it in my 
power to mention fome of the vege- 
lables from whofe flowers the bees 
extract a deleterious honey, not only 
wthe-country between the St. Illa 
and St. Mary's but alfo in {ome other 
parts of North-America. 

“ Thefe vegetables are the kalmia 
mguftifolia and latifolia of Linnieus, 
the kalmia hirfuta of Walter, the 
aMdromeda mariana, and fume other 

ies of this genus, 

4 Every American has heard of 
the poifonous properties of the kal- 
Mia anguitifulia and latifolia. ‘Ihe 
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former of thefe plants is known, in 
the United States, by the names of 
dwart-laurel, ivy, lambkiq, &c. It 
has long been known, that its leaves, 
when eaten by fheep, prove fatal to 
them, The following fact will thow 
that the flowers likewife are endued 
with a poifonous property. 

** About twenty years fince, a 
party of young men, folicited by the 
protpect of gain, moved, with a few 
hives of bees, from Pennfylvania, in- 
to the Jerfeys. ‘They were induced 
to believe that the favannas of this 
latter country were very favourable 
to the encreafe of their bees, and, 
confequently, to the making of 
honey. They, accordingly, placed 
their hives in the midit of thele fa- 
vannas, which were finely painted 
with the flowers of the kalmia an- 
guitifolia. ‘The bees encreafed pro- 
digioutly, and it was evident that the 
principal part of the honey which 
they made was obtained from the 
flowers of the plant which I have 
jutt mentioned. I cannot learn that 
there was any thing uncommon in 
the appearance of the honey : but all 
the adventurers, who eat of it, be- 
came intoxicated, to a great degree, 
From this experiment, they were fen- 
fible that it would not be prudent to 
fell their honey ; but, unwilling to 
lofe all their labour, they made the 
honey into the drink well known by 
the name of metheglin, tuppofing 
that the intoxicating quality which 
had refided in the honey would be 
lott m the metheglin. In this re- 
fpect, however, they were miltaken. 
The drink alfo intoxicated them, af- 
ter which they removed their hives, 

« In North-Carolina, this {pecies 
of kalmia and the andromeda maria- 
na are fuppofed to be the principal 
vegetables from which che bees ree 
pare the poifonous hopey that i$ 
common in that part of the United 
States, 

«6 The kalmia latifolia, knownin 
L232 the 
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«* Thave been mtormed that in 


the fouthern parts ef ou 
there is a pant called hemloe 
the Howers of which the b 
a honey that ts poiton Us. Phe 
flowers are { vid to be ve llow, incl the 


is prepare 


root a deadly potton l do not 
know what plant this ts Moi 
probably, tt is tome umbetliferous 
plant; perhaps a cteuta, an angelica 
of atcandrx. 

© Some {pectes of aranen at 
lealt tome fungous ves tables, tha 
grow inthe fouthern tates, are cx- 
tremely poifonous. As accidents 
from the ule of deleterious hone, 
have happened in the fame countries 
inwhich thete portonous fun " wrOw 
Khas been fuppoled, and atlorted, 
that the poilonous honey is prepared 
from a dew whieh e¢ Heets a8 
fungi. §=Porhaps this fuppotition is 
not entrre!\ devoid of foundation. 
-" I {hall mow mention a tew ve. 
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fee that front another fhecies a pol- 
fonous hon y has been proeured in 
the neighbourhood of the Exuine Mea. 
The ftootttalks of the leave , and allo 
the fee is, of our me 


mum, aré covered with the fame 
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ode rn pom maXxte 


the leat toortiatks and the feeds of 
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browa powder as | obterved covered 


indromeda,* and the 
kalmia, ‘“Lhis powder om the rho- 
dodendron, as well as in the andro- 
med and kaloie, excites {neering 3 
and ite cunoua to obterve that a 
tn Zipe is rpeention 1 boy Diofcorides 


among the fymptoms produced 
i v {? e i) Wey 4) t bY ve) i Ponti- 
ca, Dhat honey, as will be prefently 
’ a 
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dena } frouny 


Ll. The azalea nudiflora. This 
tine throb is well known in Penntyl- 
Vania, and other pats of the United 
States, bv the name of wrod honeys 
tuckle, OW its properties | know 
nothing certain, It has, however, 
too much of the family tace, and is 
too trequently found in) company 
wiih the rhadodendron maximum 
aud the kalma, vot to make me 
lulpicious Unac it partakes alto of the 
ors le “deleterious veges 
tubles. Moreover, a fpecies of this 
gets, the azalea pontica ot Linnawus, 
is furpated to he the woolethron 
ot 2] nt who mentions it as the 
mlant tiom which the poilonous 
h mney ab it | ra } } iontica is pre- 
pared. The tube of the tlower of 
our azalea is pestorated by the large 
bee, called humble-bee. 

“ ILL. Datura tiramonium. This 
plant is known by avartety of names, 
fuch as Jfameitown weed, LM) miin, 
ttink-wood, French-chetnut, Itsactive 
and pDoionoUSs properties are now 
pretty generally. known. Children 
have often been injured by eating 
the teeds. fhe tube of the tlower 
contains a contiderable quantity of 
honey, This boney is bitter, and 
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has much of the poifonous {mell. 
Bees quaff it. But admitting that 
itis of a poifonous nature, it does 
not follow that our cultivated bees (if 
I may be allowed to ufe this expref- 
fion) will collect fo much of this 
honey as to prove injurious to thofe 
who eat of it. But, in particular 
places, where this plant has been per- 
mitted to increafe to a great degree, 
Jarge quantities of honey may be 
collected from it: and I cannot help 
fufpedcting that the ufe of this honey 
may prove injurious. 

‘© Some of the ancient writers of 
Greece and Rome have related in- 
fiances ot the deleterious properties 
of the honey of certain countries, 
The botanmiit Diotcorides, {peaking 
of the rhododendron ponticum, a 
{pecies ot the fame genus to which 
our mountain laurel belongs, has 
the following words: £ Abcut Hera- 
‘clea Pontica, at certain featons of 
“the year, the honey occafions mad- 
‘nets in thofe who eat it; and this is 
* undoubtedly owing to the quality of 
‘the flowers from which the honey is 
‘diftilled. This honey occations an 
‘ abundant {weating, but the patients 
“are ealed by giving them ruc, falt 
‘meats, and metheglin, inproportion 
“as they vomit. ‘This honey,’ con- 
tinues the Greek botaniti, * is very 
* acid, and caufes {neezing. It takes 
“away rednefs from the tace, when 
‘ pounded with coftus. Mixed with 
‘jalt or aloes, it difperies the black 
* {pots which remain after bruiles. 
‘If dogs or {wine {wallow the excre- 
‘ments of perfons who have eaten of 
‘this honey, they fall into the fame 
‘ accidents,’ 


** Pliny has alfo taken notice of. 


this poifonous honey. ¢ In fome 
‘years,’ fays the Roman naturalift, 
‘the honey is very dangerous about 
* Heraclea Pontica. It is not known 


“to authors fromwhat flowers the bees 
‘extract this honey. 


Here is what 








Account ofthe Porsonovs Honey 


‘ we have lez 
‘ thote rbwagiprndia 7” matter. Ie 
t opinclethch. ee 22 ® Plant called 
egolethron, whole flowers, ing on 
Ipring, acquire a very dangerous 
quality, when they fade. The honey 
which the bees make of them ismore 
‘ liquid than ufual, more heavy, and 
redder, Its fimell canules fneezing, 
Thote who have eaten of it fweat ex. 
ceffively, le upon the giound, and 
call for nothing but cool drinks? 
He then makes the very remarks 
which | have quoted from Diofcor. 
des, whofe words, indeed, as Mr, 
Tournetort obferves, he feems to 
have merely tranflated. The fol. 
lowing remark, however, Appears to 
belong to Pliny. = § Upon the fame 
‘coalt of the Pontus, there is found 
‘ another tort of honey , Which is called 
‘manomenon, becaule thote who eat 
‘of it are rendered mad. It is jup 
‘ poled, the bees colleét it from the 
‘flowers of the rhododendros, which 
‘is common among the foretts, The 
‘people ot thote parts, although they 
. pay the Rouwans a part of their 
‘tribute in wax, are very cautious 
‘how they offer them their honey.’ 
‘ "The Greeks and the Romans 
have often detcribed the various plants 
that were known to them, in fuch 
dark and obfcure terms, that the 
botanifts of modern times are ffe- 
quently at a lots to determine, not 
mercly the {pecies, but allo the genus 
the ancient writers have mentioned. 
With refpeét, however, to the plants 
which I have juft mentioned, the dit- 
ficulty does not feem to be great, 
Mr. ‘lournefort has, | think, thowa, 
ina very fatisfatory manner, tbat 
the woolethron of Pliny is the cha- 
mz rhododendros pontica maxima, 
Metpilt folio, tlore luteo, of his [nfii- 
tutiones, a plant fince defcribed by 
Linnaeus, and by other botanilts, by 
the name of azalea penuca. Mr. 
Tournefort has likewile thown, that 


the other plant called by Pliny rho- 
dodenaros, 
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dodendros, is his chamerh ad dendros 

‘ca maxima, folio laurocer Ally 
fore cozruleo purpure icente, T} his 
is the rhod dendrona poi iticum of 
Linnzus. It is contiderably allied io 
the azalea pontica. 

« Xenophon has recorded the re- 
markable effects of fome poilonous 
honey, in his celebrated work, called 
Memorabilia. 

«When thearmy of theten thoutand 
had arrived near Trebifond, on the 
att of the Euxine or Black Sea, an 
axecident betel the troops, which was 
acaule of great coniternation, £ As 
‘there was a great many bee-hives,’ 
fays the illuttrious general and hil- 
torian, ‘* the fuldiers did not {pare 
‘thehoney. ‘They were taken with 
‘a vomiting and purging, attended 
‘with a delirium, fo that the leatt af- 
‘fected lee med like men drunk, aud 
‘others like mad men, or people on 
‘the point of death. he earth was 
‘firewed with bodies, as after a battle; 
‘not a perfon, however, died, and the 
‘diforder ceafed the next day, about 
‘the fame hour thatit began. On the 
‘thd and fourth days the foldiers 
‘rofe, but in the condition people are 
‘nafter taking a {irong potion.’ 

“The fame fact is recorded by 
Diodorus Siculus. 

“ Mr. ‘Tournefort thinks there is 
every probability that this DD onous 
noney was fucked trom the tlowers 
of fome ipecies of chamarhododen- 
cros, or rhododendron. He obferves 
that all the coun ry about Trebifond 
8 full of the Baer of this plant, 
and he remarks that Father Lambert, 
Theatin mill onary, agrees that the 
boney whicl h the bees extract trom a 
ettain fhrub, in Colchis or Mingrelia, 
F dangerous, and cautes vomiting, 
Lambert calls this fhrub oleandro 
gallo, or the yellow rote-laurel, 
Which Mr. ‘Tournefort fays is, withe 
out difpute, his « hamzrhododendros 
peitica maxima, Mefpili folio, flore 
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luteo; the azalea pontica already 
mentioned, 


Lhere are tevera! paflages in the 
-* " Sb ' . 
Woman poets, Which piainly ihow, 
! | } : ’ 
tuat thev-were no iia ] to th 
poilonous properties of ccriain kinds 
of honey. it is not necetiars tu 

. . } 4 ,) ’ , " 
mention all thcle patlaces. But the 
tollowing are worthy of notice. 


6 \ irgil caulions US BOL to fuller 


a yew-tree to grow about bee “hive 
* Neu props fectis tavum fine, — 
Georaic. Lib. iV. |. 47. 
In the Oth Eclogue, the fame 
philolophic poet {peaks ot the yews 
of Corfica as being parucularly ine 
jurions to bees, 
Sic tua Cyrnaeas fugiant examina 
faxos.’ 1. 30. 

“ The honey of Corfica was, as 
Dr. Martin ftrongly expretles it, 
. infam yus for its evil qual les,” 

* The raifing ot bees, for the pur- 

poles ( f pro uring their honey and 
their wax, may, at .ome future period, 
become an object of great import- 
ance to the United States, Surely 
then, it would be a matter of conte- 
gucnce to attend to the cultivation 
or prefervation of thole vegetables 
which furnifh an innocent and a 
well-flavourcd honey, and a good 
wax. Buteven in a more limited 
view of the fubject, fome knowledge 
of theie vegetables feems to be indd- 
pentibly neceilary, And in the new 
jettlement, whither the fcettler has 
carried his bees, where Improv ments 
are fiill very imperlect, it cannot be 
deemed a trivial tatk to have pol inted 
out fume of thole vegetables from 
which an injurious honey is obe 
tained, 

«« "The ancients, who, in fome re- 
ipetts at leaft, were equal to the 
mo lerns, appear to have paid much 
attention to this {i ubj eft. V irgil and 


‘ 


Columella have both told us what 
plants ought to grow about apiaries, 
It is wunnecetiary to repeat, in this 


oo place, 
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168] On the Cunrivation of Peacu-Trers, 
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Lonong 


«! 
ils ¢ our ad 
the 


gics of the Mantuan poet are in the orits form. In particuler, } 


place, what the two Roman writers of his bees every fetid or na 
have faid on the fubjeét, The Geor- vegetable, however comely 5. 


i t him 


hands of every man of tafte; andthe be careful to remove 
work of Columetla jhou'd be read, tables which are 1 

wherever agricuiture engages the In 
attention of gentlemen ‘n 


NO} Vere. ma 


wey tm tpread the fo 
arjorami amd thyme,’ 


n and thyme,’ and othe ba 


’ 
Wale’ / 
pal © Ot Loew, I 
} 


« The proper inanagement of bees plants, * the love of bees’ and bj " 
may be confidered as atcience. It labours will be rewarded rie 
oo {i (3) eer h; bees a shane. Ben 1 hie alt , ~ iro 
Is not ufficiesat tnat ces MTEL tien, mrniih Nis tahje \ ith an bh ney to 

r ° e ‘ ° ‘  — oS | ts 
make honey and wax. Their honey not inferior to that of Moun: Her the 
ay be myu4rt us OF potonous, and mecitus, or of Athe nS 5 nor t » thar of hy 


their wax may be nearly ulelets, To Sicily, to which Virgil has {& band. fro 
aiff? and to direct the labours of fomely alluded in the feventi Ee. bl 
thete little infects, the knowlede@ logue: 


~ 


ana the hand Or man are reqaured, © Nerane Ge area, fhumea miki dy coor ja! 

*v? ? _ oy > 72 } . Y > ? ws , . 
Let, t} nn, t me interel cli = be a Hubla > th 
Jeait attentive to his own benefits © Candidior cyents, hederd cor ve: 
and pleafures. Let him caretully alba,’ 21 
remove from about the habitations L. 37, 38." tro 


eo >= —nrr — - Neen ee ee amas See 


On the Cuttivation of Peaen-Trares, witha View to prevent thei ve 
PREMATURE Decay. we 
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, HF death of young peack-trees among them as before, but with great 
; 13 | rINciy ally owingtoplanting, care to avoid woundi voor tea 4 


traniplanting, and pruning, the same them. Suffer all the ipo! uts of 


Ci 








flock, which occahons it to be open tciops to grow, even it they | 
and tender, with a rough bark, in) amount to halt a dozen or more,! 
confequence of which iniects lodge become bearing trecs almoft inttanta- 


and bieed init, and birds feareh atier neoufly on account of the 
them, whereby wounds are made, of the root. Allow no animals 
the gum exudes, and in a few years hogs to enter your orchard 

the tree is utelefs, To prevent this, of their wounding the fl 
tranfp!ant your trees as young as pof-  fubftance drains away through Us 
fible, itin the kernei it will be bett, leatt wound, which is etlent 

as there will then be no check of health of the tres and the g 
their growth. Plant them fixteen teet qualuy of the fruit. 

apart. Plow and harrow between ‘It the old flock ts cut as 
them, for two years, without regard = third year after trantpiants 
to wo nd ng them, but avoid tearing more {hoots will con 

them up by ae roots. Inthemonth than the old fiump can | 

of March oi April,in the third year nourifh: the remainder wil @ 
alter traniplaniag, cut em all otf fore they bear fruit, ana | 
by the ground, plow and harraw away, takmyg care uct 


. 








nd. 


Ee. 


“? 
tae 


her ftoc's. The fprouts, when load- 
ed with fruit, will bend and rett on 
the ground in every direction tor 
many years, ft them being rooted 
wif they had been planted, their 
focks remaining tongh and their 
bork fmooth for twenty years and 
gowards. [f any of the fprouts 
fom the old ftump fhould happen 
o fplit off and die, cut them away ; 
they will be tu nahi d fron the eround 
by others, fo that vou may have trees 
fom the iame for luO years as I 
halieve. 1 have now trees trom one 
tothirty-fix years old, all from the 
fame ftump ' Young trees formed in 
this manner will bear‘ uit the fecond 
year, but this iruit wal net ripen fo 
arly as the truit an the older trees 
from the fame ftump. Three years 
alter the trees are cui off, the thoots 
will be tufficiently large and buthy 
to fhade the ground fo as to prevent 
the growth of grafs that might in- 
jure the trees, therefore plowing will 
veulelefs, and may be :njurious by 
wounding them. It is alfo unnecef- 
lary to manure peach-trees, as the 
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fruit of manured trees is always 
fmaller and inferior to that of trees 
which are not manured. By manure 
ing you make the peach-trees larger 
and apparently more flourithing, but 
their fruit will be ot a bad kind, 
looking as green as the leaves, even 
when ripe, and later than that of 
trees which have not been manured, 
Peach-trees never require a rich foil, 
the poorer the foil the better the 
trait: au middling foil produces the 
moit bountital erop. The higheft 
ground is the beft for peach-trees, 
and the north tide of hills is moft 
detirable, as it retards vegetation 
and prevents the defiructive effects 


ait: 


ot late frofts, which occur in the 


month of Aprilin Pennfylvania, Con- 
vineed by long experience of the 
truth of thefe oblervations, the author 
wifhes they may be publithed for 
public benetit, and has been inform- 
ed tnat Colonel Luther Martin and 
another gentleman, in the lower part 
of Maryland, have adopted a fimilar 
plan with great advantage.” 


Comparative Resuurs of the Dirrerenr AGENTs employed in 


PURIFYING INDEGTED AIR, and 


PREVENTING ConTAGION, with 


the Mas N&R in which they thould be employed. 


[From Hatx’s TranxstaTtion of 


Guyton Morveau’s Treatife on 


this Subject. | 


m Wi or cold water, em- 

ployed in ablution, may 
Cry olf the contagious matters, and 
iperfe them, fo as fenfibly to d.- 
ninith their f@@.or, in the fame man- 
her as it we alens any folution by 
Giuttag it; bat what it leaves, as 
well as what it carries away, is not 
decompofed, and has only changed 
ts vehicle. Waser, in which putrid 
g8 has been agitated, contra¢ts and 
preierves the putrid odour, without 
We air which was impregnated with 


it indicating any fign of amelioration. 
Dr. Crawtord, in the well-devited 
train of experiments which he made 
on cancerous virus, and on the fetid 
gas of putrefcent meat, has proved 
that water which was impregnated 
with it, and which retained part vf 
it in a ditlolved ftate, iti!l preferved 
the fame odour, and pretentea the 
{ame chemical phenomena, till he 
had produced a decom potition of 
this gas, by the concentrated mitre 
acid, os the oxygenated muriatic 

acid, 
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acid, a decompofition which was 
announced by the precipitation of a 
white gelatinous fubftance; whence 
he concluded, that it is precifely the 
foluble part ot thefe effluvia that is 
mott deleterious. In thort, even /eys 
have not prevented linen clothes from 
fometimes communicating the mpection, 
Lime is only ufeiul in decom- 
pofing animal iubitances before pu- 
trefaction has begun, or in abiorbing 
the carbonic acid ; lime agar | 
flaked, and profutely {cattered, will, 
for a time, fufpend cadaverous efflu- 
Via ; air, charged with putrid miat- 
mata, was not freed from them by 
palling through lime-water. My 
experiments agree in this refpect 
with thofe of Mr. Cruickthank, who 
has ftated that the fotor of the 
matter of ulcers was a little changed, 
but not ceftroyed, by lime-water. 
= Rejnous jubjtances, even thoie 
which give out a volatile acid on 
diftillation, in whatever manner they 
are employed, only matk for a mo- 
ment the contagious odour, without 
purifying the air, and without de- 
ttroying the contagious corpuicles. 
‘© Fires occation currents of air, 
which may carry off and dilpeste 
putrid vapours when collected and 
confined in a circumf{cribed — 
but beyond this they are rather hu: 
ful than falutary y: they can only 
decompote the putrid efluvia w ithin 
the tphere of their activity, when 
carried to the degree of 
bufiion. 


actual Ccom- 
The celebrated Mead re- 
garded this as of v ry ambiguous 
elhcacy during the time of the 
plague. 

** No advantage can be expected 
from throwing diiferent fubtiances 
on fre coals, 
male 


Kither pure or aro- 
vinegar thus employed, 1s 
rather burnt than evaporated. Nilre 
ittelt gives out only unrefpirable 
gates, after having ferved by its 


Oxygen to augment the intentity of 
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the fire. Simi] 
: 1 S * 1m} (s re fult from 
the empioryment « 7) 
i ent of gy powder, the 
Y exerts a 
tik Ty On ine air. 
Sulphur opel 
enily, its 


r effec s 


explofion 1 which merely 
mec han ala 


perates very differ. 
combutuon being never 
complete, and }! ducing only the 
whether 
lighted’ or thrown on live coals, it 
emits a fulphureous acid vapor, 
which acts pow vertully on the miaf. 
mata within its tphere ; its o operation, 
howe ver, 18 en’ ted to a ‘mall di- 
{lance, end it 1s altogether inadmif- 
fibie in places which are inhabited; 
but it may be employed with ad- 
Vantao 


ir ft {tare ot oxydation : 


re, in order to dettroy infection 
in goods and merchandize that are 
Not eaf) ily injured, and to puruy the 
air in confined , fuch as the 
imall courts of hofpitals, during the 
night, For this } urpole we forma 
kind of lamp, by putting powdered 
fulphur on an earthen plate, with 
avery {mall match i the middle, 
on lighting which it is necetlary im- 
mediates to retire. 

“ Common vincear, or the acetous 
acid, may be ranked among {t the bett 
purifiers tor fubitances that admit of 
being unmerted in it, or which may 
be wel] wathed with it ’ but) it is nut 
futticiently volatile, either when cold 
id of heat, to be 
in the 


or even with thea 
employed with advantage 
fumigation of contined apartments, 

‘Lhe pyroehg ne yus acid has an 


; mut 
action ver 


analogous to vin var, 
{til] more feeble : neither can we 
hope to derive greater advantages 
from that which is ditengaged by 
the actual combuition of certail 
ligneous fubliances. 
fuiceptible ot being 
a much greater {pace when the mre 
is managed in fuch a manner as to 


li iffuted th rougo 


P rroduce more {moke than f me 5" but 
in this cafe it is rendered much lets 
attive from the fuliginous particles 
which acconipany it ; and the heat 


ceaiing, 


It 1s indeed 
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it very foon fubfides without 

igving the air fi afibly ameliorated, 
# Frequent fumigations with ace- 
fc acid, or radical vinegar, cannot 
be carried on In ext ufive apart- 
gents without incurring a very con- 
derable expence ; but although it 
jus not afcend much farther during 
ffillation than common vinegar, 1s 
s4ion on infected fub{tances is more 
rapid and intenfe. The ftrong and 

trating odour which it emits at 
ii temperatures, Not only lerves im= 
mediately to chanze the condition of 
the furrounding air, but attords at 
thefame time a powerful fiimulus to 
the organs of refpiration, by which 
means the vital powers are fuppoi ted 
ma degree of energy Cay able of 
rfifting the impretlion of contagion, 
Thus in every cafe where it cannot 
aton the original fource ot infection, 
win Jazarettoes, the wards of hoipt- 
ts, and in prifons, it will be found 
a ufeful and cheap prefervative, 
and ought not to be neglected by 
thofe who are trequently obliged to 
apofe themfelves to noxious emanae 
tons ; at leali it would be extremely 
imprudent to put the trouble of car- 
ying a {mall phial of this acid in 
empariion with the chance of fecu- 
niy it attords. 

“Jt is well known that the m- 
wral acids are in: general anti-/eptic, 
that they check both animal and ve- 
fetable fermentation, and are capa- 
ble of decom} 
but their mode of aétion is fo very 
diferent, that we are obliged to ex- 
dude fome of them as ufeleis, or 
ven dangerous, and to regulate the 
Choice Oi others according tu circunie 
ances, 


OliNng CONTAGIONS VITUS; 


“ The Julphuric acid cannot, on 
«count of its fixity, ferve to 
purity the air: it changes very 
Rpidly the bodies with which tt 
comes into immediate contact; Dr. 
Crawford has obferved that even 
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when it is concentrated, it does not 
fo readily dettr ay the odour of animal 
hepatic gas, as the oxygenated muti- 
atic and nitric acids ; and according 
to Mr. Cruickthauk, it increafes 
rather than diminithes the foetor of 
malignant ulcers. The JSulphurcous 
acid in a liquid fiate produces very 
little effect; and it has already been 
mentioned what is its action in a 
{tate of vapour, as arifing during the 
actual combuition of fulphur. The 
nitrous acid acts only on the refpira- 
ble portion of the atmotphere, and 
the vapours exhaled from it are 
highly {uffocating. 

“ The nitric acid, difengaged ace 
cording to the proceis of Dr. Smith, 
moft certainly dettrovys putrid miaf- 
mata; but it cannot be diffuled to 
a great diftance, is readily condenfed, 
and only atts as an oxygenant bry 
giving out nitrous gas; a frequent 
repetition of the procets is likewife 
necetlary to infure its fuccefs, even 
in a imall apartment; in a word, 
much caution ts requifite not only in 
the choice of the materials, but alfo 
in the periormanceot theprocelsitielf, 
] mention not here the confumption 
of mitre, which mult be pertetly 
pure, and conlequently of a very hig 
price ; fince this were to fuppote fuck 
a confideration might be put in com- 
petiiion with the prefervation of 
human life. 

“ The muriatic acid pretents the 
greateft advantages m this refp & 
from its prodigious CX] anfivility, as 
it is of etlential confequence to bring 
it into immediate contaét with the 
fubftances upon which we with to 
produce a change. Since the expe- 
riments | made with it in 1773, it 
has been found every where to pros 
duce the moit happy etfects by men 
capable cf appreciating Is value, at 
leait in the opinion of the molt 
learned focieties. It will be feen in 
the fequel, that the manner of “_ 

i 


~ 
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it is equally fimple and cheap ; and 
that this proceis bas the fill farther 
advantage of being pertormed with 
Jefs rifk of fire thar? that of Dr, 
Smith, fince no greater heat is ne- 
ectiary than what its pro duced from 
the mixture of the ingredients. 
« Ly adding during the operation 
a {mall quantity of the oxyd of 
manganete, the oxygenated muriatic 
acid gas is procured, which may be 
regarded as the moft certain pre- 
fervative from contagion, and which 
is {till farther r arene by the 
eaie with which it may be applied in 
all cafes. 
Among the 
fiances 


poration, and which are 


number of fub- 
rapid ev de 
cap able of 


fuiceptil ie ot.a 


( 
producing all the falutary effects of 


the molt poweriul fuper-oxygenants, 
may be 

yiat of tin ( figu ry fwmans Livavie ys 
which was firli p roputer < M. Vi 

a’ Azyr, in 17 80, as a pre fervative 
from: the danger attendant on ex- 
humations ; what renders the faga- 
city of this phyfician more con- 
{picuous is, that be had foreieen at 


a" ~ wecamna oa mee 
ranace j the Re lg mue- 


the time not only the true nature of 


this fuming falt, but alfo the aGtion 
of oxygenants on puted miaimata. 
After having recommended, above - 
the acid tumigations as employed by 
me, he adds, we might employ with 
the fame intention the fuming liquor 

Tibavius. This faline fubttance, 
to which the authors of the chemical 
nomenclature, adhering firi¢tly to 
their plan of proceeding on facts 
alone, could only give in 1787 the 
name of fuming muriat of tin, is 
now well known. Citizen Adet, in 


a Memoir read to the Academy of 


Sciences in 1° 88, has demonttrated 
that it is a combination of tin with 
the oxygenated muriatic acid, mn the 
hrehelt degree of concentration ; and 
the experiments of Pelletier bave 
furmithed new proofs of this tact 
Such is the property of this 


liquid falt, that it is not poffible 
open a flatk in which il is con rR 
with ut ali the at tendants i, 
very foon aliteted | the irritating 
vapours which are - ntancouth Kf 
fufed in the air, ay 
eflects are immediately rena, 
dent tré in the cougning 
produce, , 
“© I fhall not here detail the mote 
of its preparation, which is well 
known to every perfon acquainted 


with pharmacy, as it may be ea ti 


procured by thole who intend toer 
’ > ° ° 

Poy amtasa it Uriner, Without the 
trouble of preparing it th mfelves, 
_— , a¥ ‘ » 
which woui be ie the ule} . 
. . . . : hd 
ince it is futncient tor ther purpote 
to alioW a moimcntlary Gileng cement 
O; its vapours, in orcer to experience 
4), ee : , i . 5; : : ad . ‘eae 
La! La wimuia ny init ret n. whult, 
at the fame time, they aé@t on the 
pn Os. a saa ‘ Fa ie 
comagious Mualmata aifiuled in the 


Sidi 

‘© It ought here to be mentioned 
that this liquid fhiould be kept in 
flafks clofe fely fiopt . end that at fre 
quenily caules the tt bP } les to adhere 
fo much that it is necetlary to break 
the necks of the Th is ine 
convenience will doubtlefs induce us 
to prefer thofe prelervatives which 
are more eafily applied, ; nd likewile 
produce lets violent fenfations but 
it fhould not be forgotten that thele 
qualities indicate a greater degree ot 
energy; that there are cafes, asin 
pe tiilential contagion, 
cannot be carricd to too high a de- 
gree, and in which we fhou!d be 
julily reproachabie tor a timid cir- 
cum{peétion in our attempts to dil 
cover remedies againtt evils for 
which none have yet been found. 


Wis 
bottles. 


in which kt 


‘ 


Description of the Anti-contazwws 
and Prefervatice Ly 00tyes. 


« The procefles for prt! the 
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infalubrity of air coargea with ; 
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to 


pafmala, and fecuring us from their 
affion, are founde a on thote prin- 
cries which have been alre ady de- 
pled ; but conc eiving that thefe 
Jes, as well as the quantity of 
the materials, thould be varied ac- 
onding to local circumftances, and 
ne obje we propote to acc omplith, 
4yet remains for me to treat ot this 
practical part of the fubjedt. Let 
gs fop for a moment to confider the 
mot dimple pro ‘els, tum igation with 
te muriatic acid, 

« When it is intended to purify 
deairin the chambers of infir miaries, 
tewards of ho!pitals, in clofe places 
der exhumations, where animal 
matters have been allowed to putrify, 
e where tome individuals have died 
depidemic or contagious maladies, 
wd which are not , we 
place a chatng-difh in the centre, 
won it an iron pot half niled with 
fheeous fand orafhes. On this bath 
mut then be placed a Jarge elats 


reflel, containing murat ot toda 


om ee, 
inhabited 


(common jal); and when this beoins 
i ’ ’ ’ e ° j ° 
to he breath he Bas Huric 2 id (vil of 
. . + as @ : 
wrwl of commerce) Thoald be poured 
an ty. V6 ‘ .¢ ' 
om thellalt; atter which the doors and 
a a 4 : = , 
Widows mult be ke pt asclofely fhut 
b a8 poll ble for feven or eteht hours, 
. ’ } , “+ , 
. To qdetcrmine the { maniuly ot 
* 4 — . . . .-» ‘ 
maenais: necetlary for the intended 
WY mote 1, + hy = + , ? 
r a ata th i } (>) 9 4 ‘ rhil ’ 
tlarge lott d or apartment cons 
taining twenty’ beds : it would re- 
quire “of common falt thirty deca- 


fammes (about nine ounces fix 
fachms), fulnhurie acid twenty. 
lour de ‘aor mares (about feven 

ees feven drachms), We fup- 
xe h re the falt not pt riect ly dry, 
and the concentration of the acid to 
1.7; that is , weighing 17 grammes 


} ] 
Ma bottle o yual in capacity to a de- 
“gramme OT Ww at le 


a hele { ju: intities m! if? be auge 
Mented or d mini thed, in p eee 
% the {pace in which the are in- 
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tended to ae. Experiments have 
demonttrated that three kilo vrammes 


‘of falt are fulficiert completely to 


purity, and by a fingle fumigation, 
the air in a church, the capaciry of 
which is about 15,000 cubic metres, 

20:3 eubic toilets. A chamber of 
the fize of between twe nty-tive and 
thirty fquare metres will require no 
more than ten decagrammes of falt 
and cicht of acid. 

*€ Such is the method in which 
fumigations may be pra¢tifed, when 
no particular confideration renders it 
necetlary to reftrain cither their due 
ration or intenfity, and when it is 
intended they fhould at once produce 
a complete purification. ‘They mutt, 
however, be conducted in a very dif- 
ferent manner, in x ¢ which are 
ink ibited, where it 1S often Nec (larv 
to carry them near to the beds of 
the fick, and where they mutt be re- 
neated, at certain intervals, im pros 
portion to the'more or leis rapid re- 
production of the contagious cmiae- 

« In very extenfive wards, infiead 
paratus, feveral imall 
ones fhould be employed at ditfcrent 
y mts each containing only tour or 


, upon which 


of a larve ap 


7uU 2 » ‘ rr > t { 4 
v4 ‘ ’ A aiid achat 


may be poured tw “hi ls of its 
wet ht oT ful: Heri ic * fine . if 
v would be altogether ul lel to etfeé 


the en@re decon 1p yfition of the falt, 
the vapours which are firtt dif- 
engaged being fufficient for our 


afe the method em- 
pl ved by Citizen Chauther, in a 
large military hofpital which “we 
have already mentioned, 18 very 
advantageous. He caufes the ap- 
paratus, « taining the falt, to be 
carried round the apartment, upon 
which the acti lis pour “d by leeres 3, 
fo that the extrication of the vapours 
may be made to take place at any 
point, and.in any quantity, thats 
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judged neceflary, without the fmalleft 
inconvenience to the fick. With 
this view, we muft be provided with 
a timall portable chating-difh contain. 
ing live coals, whercon mufi be 
placed a pipkin of earthen or ftone 
ware, or what is ufually termed a 
Heflian crucible; into this veilel we 
put a quantity of common falt, in 
proportion to the fpace to be acted 
en, and after 1t becomes fomewhat 
heated, a few drops of the acid are 
poured in, and repeated occationally 
whenever the vapours ceale to be 
railed. 

“© The only part of the procefs 
which, though not difficult, requires 
fome attention, ts lett the acid, the 
neceilary quantity of which mutt 
each time be regulated by weight, 
fhould be brought into contact with 
animal or vegetable jubitances, or 
even metals ; but this may be tuper- 
feded by the employment of a flafk 
of fuch a fize as to contain the quan- 
tity of acid requifite for every oper- 
ation, and into which it muti be 
poured by means of a elafs funnel. 

* ‘There are circumttances where- 
in the employment of a chafing-difh 
might give jutt caute of apprehention; 
for example in fhips on board of 
which fumigation ought to be fire- 
quently practifed for purifying the 
air between decks, even in the ab- 
fence of all appearance of epidemic 
fever, On account of the great num- 
ber of individuals crowded together. 
But we hetitate not to proferibe the 
ufe of burning materials altogether, 
which can occation the tmalleit rik 
of accident, though only by the grotl- 
eft negligence, fince their place can 
be fo much better tupplied by filling 
iron pipkins with fand previoutly 
heated, and afterwards placing on 
them the veflels containing the falt, 
as practiled by Mr. Menzies on board 
the Union Hofpitai ohip ; a proce is 
which has been geverally acknow- 
ledged to be unattended with the teal 
danger. 


MEANS Of PURIFYING INFECTED Arr, 


“¢ In order, howev 
the flightett évapor 
nitric acid, the heat 
to a certain degree ; 
riaticy on the contrary, js {pontane. 
oufly difengaged In the form of 2 
wery diffufible gas. Fumi 
then be‘carried on withoy 
heat, and rendered ¢ 
cious, with no other inconvenieney 
but that of confuming a little more 
falt than is abfolutely effential, and 
perhaps, a imal! additional quantity 
of the acid in order more fuddenly to 
produce an abundance of vapours, 
the action of which in this Wary is 
more falutary than when they are 
extricated in a gradual manner, 

“« [tis not only as a fecurity againt 
danger from fire that 1 here infft on 
the practicability of cold fum att MS. 
For although ii is to be hoped that 
thefe prefervative means will in the 
end be adopted under the fuperin- 
tendance of adminitiration, in ho- 
{pitals, fhips, and indeed wherever a 
number of tick are crowded together; 
that they will not only be carried oa 
with regularity, but every thing pro- 
vided neceflary for this purpofe; ne- 
verthelets it will ttl] frequently hap- 
pen, that even individuals in the mot 
affluent circumfiances will neglect 
thefe means, or periuade themieives 
they are unnecetlary, if they be 
always obliged to have recourle to 4 
protethonal man, or provide a com- 
plicated apparatus. It 1s theretore 
necetlary to remove thefe obtiacles. 
‘Lhe following recaipt will render 
every individual capable of pertorm- 
ing the procets of fumigation; ter 
which no other apparatus Is necel- 
fary except a bottle of tulphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol of commerce), a Large 
plats goblet, and fome common falt. 
The goblet being placed on the 


Cr, to promote 
mutt he carried 
Whillt the my. 


gation may 
t the aid of 
qually efficas 


cround, or on a table in the miaaie 
of the room, a large {poontul of the 
falt mutt be put into it, and a as! 
small d&queur glafs full of the ace 


thould be added at three or four dit- 
,ierent 
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times, with an interval be- 
each time: at every effufion 
of the acid there will be difengaged 
snddiffufed throughout theapartment 
a quantity of vapour, which will 
come into contact with the fetid or 
malignant miafmata, without produc- 
ing any inconvenience to the perions 
nt. 

« When a chamber is to be puri- 
fed, in which a patient has died of 
a difeafe fuppofed to be contagious, 
or in which bodies in a {tate of com- 
plete putrefaction have been futicred 
tw remain for fome time, it will be 
necetiary to double, or even triple, the 
quantity of the fumigating materials, 
xcording to the fize of the apart- 
ment, to pour in the acid at once, 
and, having retired, not to re-enter 
the room for fome hours. 

« ] have nothing to add to what 
has been already obferved retpecting 
the acctic acid 2s an habitual pre- 
fevative again{t infection. The 
mode of preparing a portable flatk 
of the ext mporaneous oxy-muriatic 
acid is fully pointed out. 1 fliall 
therefore only obterve, that when we 
cannot eafily procure either the nitro- 
muriatic acid, or the nitric and mu- 
matic acid feparately, the fame 
efects will be produced by putting 
into the flaik along with the oxyd of 
manganefe, double its weight of 
common falt, and then pouring upon 
them the nitric acid, or even aqua 


fortis of commerce, without being 


at the trouble of rectifying it. 

“ After having mentioned the 
*ygenated muriatic acid gas as the 
mott powerful and efficacious anti- 
contagious agent, I ought alfo to 
give tome directions relpecting the 
mode of employing it. This ope- 


fation ditfers only trom that with 
the- ordinary imuriatic acid already 
Mentioned, by the addition of a {mall 
quantity of black oxyd of manga- 
Rele, The proportions employed by 
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Mr. Cruickthank were two parts of 
falt, one of manganefe, one anda 
half of water, and two of lulphuric 
acid : it will be fufficient to catt our 
eye over the tables of the cCompon- 
tion of falts and metallic oxyds, w be 
convinced that thete quantities can- 
not fully combine, and that there 
mutt be a confidera 
materials. 


ble watte of the 
) The following propor- 
tions | have found to approach as 
near as pothible to the point of fatu- 
ration, without any excels, except 
what is necetlary to obtam a com- 
plete and progreffive, though nota 
rapid, decompotition, 


Deca?rammes. Oz. cr. eT. 


Common falt..... 10 about 3 2 1 

Black oxyd of manganeie 2 ——— oO 7 
Water 2. ee ee Ge 2 33 
Sulphuric ackd . . . 2 « © comme J 7 63 


«“ We muft firft reduce to pow- 
der the oxyd of manganele, which 
is fold by the druggifts under the 
name of manganeie fimply, and 
which is much employed in the ma- 
nufa@ture of glafs. It is a hard 
fiony fubftance of a deep black co- 
lour, ‘That which is imtermixed 
with fhining crytials is molt. valued 
although any advantages it may po! 
leis on that account are far more 
than counterbalanced by its greater 
price: itis futhcient that it be free 
from extrancous tubltances. 
kept ready powdered in 


Some- 
times it | 
ihe fips. 

« After triturating together the 
fait and manganele, they mult be 
put into a glals or {tone-ware vetlel, 
and the water added to them, and 
afterwards the fulphurie acid all at 
once, when the procefs 1s carried on 
in uninhabited chambers; but at 
two or three different times in wards 
filled with the fick. 

« The above quantities are futh- 
cient for the purification of a ward 
containing ten beds; and may be 

avgm nted 
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augmented of diminifhed according 
to the fize of the a apartment, but 


always in the fame proportions. 


is he fides neceflary to attend to what 
has been already faid refpeéting the 
the apparatus at dif- 
ferent points, the method of carry- 
ing them about the wards and pour- 
ing in the acid flowly at diferent 
times, and " manner of regulating 
acid without tri uble 


diftribution of 


the quantity 
or fear of accident. 


“Tt will not be difficult to difiin- 
mith thote cafes in which the quanti- 


ties of the materials ouch! rati: 

be augmented than diminithed : 
when we propofe to defiroy, hy 
fingle operation, : 
which is not expoted to receive 


infection ina yD! 


anew ; thofe cafes where the tami- 


gations mult be ere 
tion, and from time to time v 
{mall quantities of the materia 


| 


thofe in aword where the contac: 


is evident, the fortor always tnerea 


ing, and os miatmata conftar 
reproduced in abandance, fo as 
require daily | fumigation, and e 
fometimcs that it be repe 
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On the Action of Swimnixo, 


Ing and eveni ng. But in this Tes 
fred there can be no certain Tule 
pointed out, we mufi men 
regulated by circumftane 

" When the effects of th fe fis 
migationswire better known, J 4 @ 
Hatter myfelf they will be ful, 
even by the § k themfeives - that 
they williatorm | medical attends 
ants of the necetlity for their ¢ 
tinuance or renewal, in the lame 
manner as 1s mentioned by Mr, 


a ilto geth er 


One 


Tiimiga. 
tions with the nitry acid, on buard 
the Umon hofpital-thir , and | 
of the ve tlels bx " Is ine to the iY 
fian fquadron. , 

“It is here unneceffary to ree 


' 
_ by eae , . 
mari, how timpte and eafy 


M.uzies with re fpect to the 


me 


cution thefe procetles are even to 
Individuals leatt accullomed toe 
Operations, how vonel lly they a 

applicable in all « whatever, re- 
quiting neither an extraordinary ap 
paracus, nor fire, not even the heat 
of a fand-bath; a confideration of 
the sreatedt importance when they 
are « imployed on fhipboard,” 


of SwiMMING. 


x’s LECTURES on CoMPaARATIVE 


ANATOMY. ] 


¢ 
“6 FAPING com nenly takes 
_4 place on a fixed furtace, 
which potletles the power of retift- 
ance in conlequence of its magne 
Though — this 


tude and tirmaefs, 
furface yield to a certain deerce, 


confequence of being either foft or 
elattic, leaping can till be pertorm= 
ed; but the retrograde motion of the 
furface produccs a diminution in the 
compared wi en 


velocity of the ke ap, 
that which is made from firm grow. 


and the velocity is always greater in 
proportion as the refittance is per 
fect. To continue the exampe 
which we before adopted, of a 
{pring of two branches tending to 
fparate from each other, it & 
evident that if one extremity did 
not experience a greater refiliance 
than the other, the middle of the 
ipring would not change its ae 
but in p roportion as there is a Gils 


ference in the refiliance; a motion 
mutt 


fluids | 
tain fu 
dying 
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On the Action 


mat be produced in the direction 
te to the refilting body. 

« Swimming and flying are leaps 
ghich take place in fluids, and are 

uced by the refiftance thele 
duids make to the impulfe of cer- 
win farfaces, which fwimming or 
dying animals move with great 
rapidity. cs a 

« This velocity is neceflarily great 
n proportion to the rarity of the 
mdium. The mufcles which pro- 
duce it require, therefore, a force 
wlily fuperior to that which is ne- 
wilary for a fimple leap npon a folid 
lurface : but there is {till another re- 
quifite for motions which take place 
nfluids: The body, being entirely 
jurrounded by thefe mediums, would 
tad an equal refiitance on all fides, 
and the velocity acquired by firiking 
the fluid pofieriorly would foon be 
overcome by the quantity that muft 
we difplaced anteriorly, if the animal 
ad not the power of confiderably 
diminifhing its furface immediately 
iter it has firuck the fluid, 

“Swimming and flying belong 

different clailes of animals. ‘There 
wefome, however, which unite both 
thele Species of motions; but the 
we is pertormed in the moit perfect 
manner by tihes, and the other by 
buds. We fhail, in the firft place, 
confider the means which thele two 
calles employ, and compare them 
dterwards with thofe employed by 
the pecies of other clatles. 
_“ Asall birds do not fly, fo all 
thhesdo not fwim., Thote which 
wim beft have the body fomewhat 
tlongated, and moderately com- 
Pretled, 

“ An animal may either fwim in 
Mhorizontal plane, or in a direc- 
won more or lefts inclined. We thall, 
M the fut place, confider this mo- 
‘on as it takes place in a horizontal 
plane, A tith, when in equilibrium 
wth the water (a fiate in which it 
1302 
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can place itfelf by means which we 
fhall hereafter explain), and withing 
to advanee, bends its tail in twe 
different direétions, fimilar to the 
figure of the letter 5, by the means 
of thofe firong and complicated 
lateral mutcles which we have al- 
ready defcribed. The animal then 
extends the dorfal, the anal, and 
the caudal fins, as much as pols 
fible, in order to augment the 
furface of the tail. This member 
is next extended with great velocity, 
and, according to the principle we 
have efiablithed above, the refitt- 
ance of the tluid, that is to fay, the 
difference of the velocity it admits, 
with that which the effort of the fith 
tends to imprefs upon it, anfwers, 
as it were, inflead of a folid furtace, 
The body of the fith is therefore im- 
pelled forward by the remainder ct 
that velocity, 

‘* ‘The water before the fith gives 
lefs refiftance to its progretlive mo- 
tion; lft, becaufe the velocity by 
which it advances is much lets 
than that which it employs to ex- 
tend the tail ; 2d, becaufe when the 
tail returns to a right line, the fith 
prefents to the fluid only the thick- 
nefs of its body, which is fat from 
being confiderable. 

“ It is neceflary that the fith 
fhould bend its tail again, to give a 
jecoud ftroke to the water, This 
motion, however, is dire¢tly contrary 
to that by which the tail is extended, 
and produces, in ihe fluid, a refifi- 
ance in the oppofite direction, which 
would be equally powerful, and 
would completely counteraét the 
animal’s progreflive motion, if the 
furfaces of the body remained the 
fame: but the dorfal and anal fins 
are then laid down upon the body ; 
the caudal fin becomes folded and 
narrow; befides, the curvature of 
the tail takes place very flowly, 
while its extenfion is fudden and 

M violent. 
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After having returned to 


violent. 
the night line, the tai ii ig incurvated 


x ficond time; it then bends pre- 
cifely in the oppofite direction, and 
the impulfe which refults from it 
having an equal obliquity, but op- 
polite, to that which refulted from 
the firlt ftroke, the courte of the 
body is rendered ftraight. 

« It is by firiking the water with 
more force on one fide than on the 
other, that the fifth is enabled to 
move to the right or the left, and 
to turn horizontally. 

« With reipeét to the power of 
rifing or finking in the water, it ap- 
pears in the greater number of fifhes 
to depend on the air-bag or {wim- 
mineg-bladder. We thall detcribe the 
form, the connection, and the firuc- 
ture, of this important organ, when 
we treat of fecretions. At prefent 
we can only contider its ule in pro- 
ereflive motion. It is fuflicient to 
obferve, that it is a bladder of greater 
or lefs magnitude, fituated within 
the abdomen, clofe to the fpine 
fometimes fimple, fometimes double; 
but in the latter cafe the two parts 
communicate by ai fmall canal. 
There is frequently a duct which 
leads from this bladder into the avfo- 
phaeus or the ftomach; but it ap- 
pears that the air contained in the 
bag cannot pals through this duct 
without the confent of the animal. 
This airis produced, as | think I 

ill be able to prove in the Lecture 
already referred to, by the means of 
certain organs, which feparate it 
trom the b! ood, and in a he althy fith 
it keeps the bag always ditte nded. 

« When the air- -hag i is burit, the 
tith is no longer able to rife in the 
water, but remains always on_ its 
back. It follows, therefore, that 
this bag communicates to the back 
the degree of levity proper to pre- 
ferve it uppermoft, and that im the 
fiate of its greateft extention, it 
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renders the whole body fuffic: 
light to enable it to a 
water, There ate even fom e ithe 
which are capable of being 
lated by the he at, that wh en they 
remain for fome time on the furface 
ot the wa ter, acted upon by an 
ardent fun, they cannot faficiently 

comprefs this bag to enable them tg 
defcend again, But in an ord: nary 
fiate the fith « can comprefs the ba 
preci ely to that cd sree which ig 
nece liary to pre ferve an equil ibrium 
with the water when it withes to re. 
main in an_ horizontal plane, It 
com prefles the bag {till more when 
it withes to dele end. 

“This compretiion is accomplithed 
by the lateral mutcles of the body, 
which tend to contract the blad ler 
by elongating it. In this manner, 
thouch its furtace remains equal, its 
capacity is diminifhed, fince it is 
farther removed trom a {pherical 
‘orm. 

‘« Fithes that have no air-bags 
pottess lefs facility in changing their 
ele vation in the water. The grealer 
part remain at the bottom, unlels 
the difpofition of their body enable 
them to ftrike the water from above 
downwards, with great force. This 
the rays ES with their large pes étoral 
fins, which are ve ry property cailed 
wings, fince the means thete fithes 
emp loy in elevating themtelves are 
precifely the fame as thole employe d 
by birds in flying. 

‘<< The ple uronede s firike the water 
from above downwards, with the 
fides of their bodies, becaufe they de 
not fwim like other fith, with the 
back upward and the belly down- 
ward, but in a very oblique poti- 
tion, which they are comp led to 
na iy in confequence of tir eyes 
being both fituated on the fame fide 
of the head. 

“« As the rays and the } 
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On the Action 


on the right and left, they are obliged 
to make a fucceilion of Jeaps, in 
si that the whole of their motions 

have a horizontal direction, 
They trike the tail downward with 
great force, which elevates them a 
jttle, and this motion, com — 
with the power of gravity ‘Ings 
them back atter deforibing a curve 
tethe horizontal line. “Dhey depart 
fom this line by a new leap, as we 
fall explain hereafter when we 
treat of the flight of birds 

“The Cetacea employ the fame 
mans, Their bodies, it may be 
dferved, are perfectly organiled 
for fwimmin y as thole of tithes. 
They ditter, however, in this refpect, 
that in the Cetacea the principal ef- 
forts of the tail are made in a ver- 
tial direction, ‘The ute of the air- 
bag is in them fupj lied by the lung 
which are compreticd and dilated by 
the action of the intercottal mufcles 
nd the diaphragm. 

“The pectoral and ventral fins 
donot appear to be of much ule in 
the progreflion of fifhes, but they 

to preferve themlelves 
wequilibrio, or a flate of rett, and 
they extend them whenever - 
find it necetfary to corre ét the va 
They « notes 
them likewife in the flight turnings 
of their progreflive motion, and to 


a) 


employ them 


ltions of the body. 


Prevent themlelves from falling on 
me fide when {wimming. ‘Thole, 
bh . _ 2 ' ' 


wever, which have them very large, 
i more etiicacious vic 
; ul OUF obfervation 5 on 
his fubject are not yet futficiently 
accurate, 

“There are feveral claties of ani- 


Mais which twim in the manner of 


rw)! . . . , 
aides, that is to tay, OY mmnectin 
tbe hody : fuch are ferpents, and the 
ave of infects thai have | 


bodies aiit d 


no fins, as th of tae 
Wler beetlks, ihe hyd ophilus, Line 


a = 
meus, the water 
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OK ‘ ‘ , 
day flies, the aquatic tipale, and 


gnats, 


But the NaH Te ws 


ud lp ide 
‘ hu \e iit / i} Grvus 
guadru) and i, * adi s iwim 
by the hy t their teet, which are 
to them what oars are to A ooatl, 

** The carina ttate of rotl forms 
two angles with tne fide of the boa 


- « 
‘ oad , 
one anteriog, and the ther polt ror, 
i 
which may either correfpond or be 
ee ry*} } be } 
unequal, The boatman moves the 


oar 10 as to render the anterior anele 
more obtule, and the potierior more 
acute. Ifthe water did not retift, 
the boat would not ebar 
but its retifilance oppotlig the oar, 


| . > " 
the angie in queltion widens by the 


progre uve MOEN OF ft boat. This 
Iimpulle once given, the boatman 
draws back his var, or turns its cdve 
hat it may mn t inate rrupet th NiO< 
tion, and then recommences the 
fame operation to give the boata 
tecond impulte, 

‘* "The body of aquatic birds is 
naturally lighter than the water, on 
accoubt’ of t ( \ | : 
oily and impers to mot e, and 
on account ot reat ty ol 
air contained in cclls of their 
1! i b | al ‘ a ? - 

i 
ciel n of it, and 
have no }toem) their feet, 
except in 1 yr f rd. ‘Li 

I 
fect are fituated farther back than 
thok of ) { is, ! } { i 
effort is more direct; and there is 
no neceflity for their giving any fup- 
port tou ant rior part of che body, 
‘ hich g {uu | ly uli by tne 
water. ‘J thivhS and legs are 
fhort, that the refiliance of the water 
on the m may be as Int as 
1 ible, ‘J tar! is compret l 
for cutt water, and the (oes 


united by a membrane, in order to 
jorm an oarof greater breadth, and 
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capable of aéting upon a greater 
furface of the water. But when the 
bird infleéts its foot in order to give 


a new firoke to the water, it clofes ’ 


the toes upon each other to diminith 
the refifiance. 

«© When thefe birds with to dive, 
they are obliged to comprefs with 
much force their breaft in order to 
expel the air it contains, to elongate 
the neck in order that the body may 
acquire an inclination forward, and 
to firike with their feet upward, in 
order that they may be forced 
downward. 

« Some aquatic birds, particu- 
larly the fvan, {pread their wings to 
the wind in fwimming, and ufe 
them as fails. 

«© The quadrupeds which are the 
moft pertect fwimmers are furnifh- 
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ed with membranes between the 
toes, as the otter, the beaver, &e ; 
but the others may alfo fwim with 
more or lefs facility, by ufing their 
four feet. The pofterior ferve to 
pufh them forward, and the ap. 
terior to: fuftain the fore-part of the 
body, which is heaviett. Of all the 
mammalia, man has moft occafionto 
make ufe of his hands in fwimming, 
on account of the weight of his 
head. He is even almoft the only 
animal of this clafs which canna 
fwim naturally. 

«< Yhe fca/s and the morfs, which 
have the greateft refemblance to the 
Cetacea, and fifhes in the form of 
their body, are the beft fwimmers of 
all the mammalia, and they are 
properly called amphibious.” 
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Account of the Roman Castrem at RicnsporouGn, in Kent. 


[From Kinc’s Munimenta Aytiava.] 


« EFORE we proceed any fur- 
ther in the investigation. of 
those steps by which the Britons 
became civilized, and were led to 
adopt a change both in their mode of 
life and in their mode of building ; 
—and before we enter into any in- 
quiry with regard to Saxon architec- 
ture ;—our attention must unavoid- 
ably be drawn to the consideration 
ot the Works of the Romans in this 
island, of which both Britons and 
Saxons became, in some degree, 
imitators. , 
““ And here—the first which 
claims our attention is, a most cele- 
brated one indeed; which, as it con- 
tinues still in a better state of pre- 
servation than most others, so was 


also the very earliest in order of 


time, as to the period of its con- 
struction, 

“ Every antiquary will easily 
perceive, that the military structure 
referred to is Richborough, in Kent. 

“ Not only its remaining walls, 
but its original foundations, have 
been examined, and accurately 
traced, by the indefatigable pains 
of the truly ingenious, inquisitive, 
and respectable, occupier of the land, 
Mr. Boys, of Sandwich. 

* From him [ received, many 
years ago, the favour of exact plans 
of the whole : and from them, even 
still more than from the observa- 


tions which I made myself upen 
the spot, am enabled to refer decid- 
edly to these remains, as illustrat- 
ing in the most complete manner 
the nature, and the whole general 
construction, of original Roman tort- 
resses in this island. 

*« ‘There is every reason to be- 
lieve, from the concurrent testi- 
mony of medals, and of coins dug 
up, and of fragments of history, that 
this magnificent Castrum was first 
formed in thettime of the emperor 
Claudius, near the spot where the 
Romans most usually landed ;— 
where Julius Cesar is with good 
reason believed to have arrived after 
he sailed trom the heights near 
Dover ;—and where St. Paul is sup- 
posed to have landed, when he af- 
forded to this country, in the earliest 
age of Christianity, the first light of 
the Gospel ; causing those who were 
last in point of civilization to be 
numbered among the first in the ad- 
vantages of divine instruction. 

« Here, in the time of Claudius, 
Vespasian was in command ;—who 
was, indeed, the very first Roman 
gencral that truly subdued Bri- 
tain, after hav ng tought thirty-two 
battles and taken more than twenty 
towns, and after having subdued 
the isle of Wight. And here Agri- 
cola first arrived, in thetume of Do- 
muitian. 
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The situation was such, as to 
have commanded formerly, in the 
completest manner, one of the 
mouths of the once great wstuary 
—leculver having been a similar 
fortress, in those days, at the other 
entrance. And the tract between 
(where now is only the litile rivulet, 
the Sarr, or Stour, with its border- 
ing meadows) having been the great 
harbour, where floated the Roman 
navy; riding in safety, between the 
Briuish shore and ‘the then real 
island, stil] called the Isle of 1 hanel, 

‘* "The importance of this port 
easily accounts for its having been, 
from the very first beginning of the 
Roman invasion, so much attend- 
ed to. 

‘* Its walls, we have reason to 
believe, Were begun about the year 
AS. The present structure, how 
ever, aS well as the remains at 
Reculver, appears to have been in 
part built, or at least to have been 
added tound complete d, by the e eCme- 
pero! peverus, about the year 205 

* it stands on the extreme point 
of an hill, or sort of pro montory, 
close to a steep precipice eastw ard : 
al the toot « ft which was the have n, 
—but where now runs the river 
Stour, or Sarr;—and there is the 


bank a ; Ls 8 ’ a 
as blind PCAN ii tw Titi Ne Li aft LH 
oo - _ . . 
spot on which tins fortress is situat- 
’ ° 1) 2 v i 
ea W is ais) OFIV i) anv. in nSeilr, il 


hittle distinet islan % whilst the Isle 


} 1 ‘ — 2 
of ‘Lhanect was such ona much larger 


scale :— {for a narrow slip of marsh 
‘ar adjoining, between this spot 
° . s 


i 
} ’ . + - 
and Gersom, ts, even to this very 


et ce SONS 


‘ } . +1 ) . , ? 
a AK 4 . ti » 4 ids i! l- 
, > } ’ 
< (b@ss, Still \ raced 
i 
si} ? . +e . 1 ‘ ‘ —— et, 
eibi cae PranCipal parts Oa one ot ine 


ve ry greatest and Most perfect of the 
SNZEIORLTY Roman Ci IMPs. 

Lhe — division for the 
ge neral and chief officers, and the 


** 


+ 5 ee ‘ 
iower division tor the lesions. And 
*/al 


in the fi ormer, the Preto riu oe 


r 
- M, With 
T } } . a) 

tS parade (sometimes called the 

praca); containing the Ayeyra| 
i uc 
or place » tor Sac ritices, and fe r ¢ 
} VUlie 


sulting the entrails 


of Victims: ay 
the sacellum IS; and 


ce » Or small temple, for 
depositing the chief ensigns, ; nd 
especially the « agles; which , " 
well know 
superstitious worsh ip by the Ro. 
mans; and which are therefore go 
justly described, in the Holy “crip 
tures, by the appellation of be “ine 
the Abomination / Desi lation, x 
circumstance, that, on this oceasi n, 
deserves the more partic ularly to he 
remembered ; because it js highly 
probable, that some of the same 
kind of Roman ezgles were once 
placed in this identical buil iiding at 
Richborough, by Vespasian, that 
were afterwards eave’ by him 
against Jerusalem, together with 
the rest of those very sfandards that 


i 


are. alluded to in the tremendous 
prophec yy concerning the destruc. 
tion of the Holy City. 

‘In the walls of this Castrum 
also we have the Sed s of the four 
great cates, 

** ‘The Decuman gate, or largest 
gate of all, which took its very 
name from being wide enough to 
permit ten men at Jeast to march 
through it abre ast 
Ways conveyed suc h an idea of mag- 
nificent dimensions, that the very 
word decumanus was classical Vy used 
by the Romans to signify any thing 
that was beth huee and fair;— 
beautiful, and of vast size. 

‘The Postern gate, or first prin- 
cipal gate (so ca ed because it was 
near the quarters ri the princips al 


—and which al- 


otlicers), aad whi he 1S Narrow, 
and constructed of suc h a particular 


forn mas to be most eas! ‘ly detended. 
the Pretonan Qi ate, or, as it 


was a this instance, the waters rua 
Le 


were se obi cts of 
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# Anda fourth, on the side nearly 
op jte to the postern ; which was 
de second principal gate. 

“ Adjoining to the same walls 
do, on the outside, have been 
eed foundations of towers clearly 
Roman ; but which yet (as plain! ly 
appears from some part of their con- 
gruction) must have been added, 
ster the walls of the castrum were 
built, A circumstance that shews 
the more strongly the very high an- 
tiguity © f the original structure. 

« But it is very remark: ible 1 in all 
these towers, that the @cuciua, the 
courses, or rows ot brick, ranged 
differently in their construction 
fom what they did in that of the 
original wal] of the Castrum; atid 
tht they, therefore, were mani- 
testly built after the erecting of the 
oigival wall; though they were as 
man ce sin, ads ap- 
very alternate 
in short, to 


manifestly of Ro 
pears from: these 
guses. ‘They seem, 
hve been added about the 
the emperor Severus, as an addition 
to the walls built in that of the em- 
peror Claudius, 

“ ‘These towers were not only 
additions, but were so 
utiously added, without diminish- 
the strenoth of the original in- 
Cosure, that in cafe any one of them 
had at any tme been taken by be- 
sit rers, or even de troyed, the Ca- 
tum itselt would still bave re- 
mained as entire as betore, and 
Without breach. 

' Let us now turn our attention 
tothe area inclosed. 

“ If we suppose a line to be 

drawn str: tohttorward fr om the gate, 
and to be carried on quite through 
le the whole 


Mecamp, it will divi 
space, verv nearly 
Which the 
per and | 
immed. And at the one extremity 
line was one pring ipal Gale, 


in tae manner WwW 
two partit! ns of the up- 


wer camp were ori@ipally 





time of 
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and at the other end was the other 


principal gate. 

« Ou the right hand of this line 
was the lower camp; where the 
tents, and huts of the common 
soldiers, were disposed in sireets, 
‘the Roman horse (the Equites), 
being placed in thy mids t; next 
to them, on each » dhe troops 
galled Triarii, and eae sae 
beyond them, on each side, the 
Hastati ; and the mercenaries, or fo- 
reign troops. 

And on the left hand of this 
line was the upper camp ; in which 
were the tents of the principal of- 
ficers; she pavilion of the general ; 
the Pretorium, with the Augurale, 
and place for sacrifices; and the 
tents of the young Patricians and 
noble volunteers, who were called 
Imperatoris Contubernales. 

“ In this upper camp we. still 
had a most periect 
nary remam. Forin the very spot 
where we may be assured the Pree 
torium must have stood has been 
discovered, at the depth of a few 
feet beneath the present soil and 
rubbish, a selid regular platform, 
144 feet O inches in length, and 
104 feet in breadth; being a most 
compact mass of masonry, Composed 


i] extraordi- 


of tint tones and strony coarse 
mortar, with a coat of the same 
mortar spread over the whole six 
inches this E, tw luce the surtace 
mM every part to a periect level, 
figs reat plath ri is feet thick 


in cle pth, and as hard and « tire, 4a 


every part, asasolid rock, str. boys 
was at the exp nce and trouble ot 
minine eleven feet underneath i, 
and tound it every where tmpene- 
trable by an crument whatever. 
And as to th Lippy ry surtace, the 
coat of moi was found to extend 
revularly quite to the edge all 


around; and to have had no breaks, 


or indication of any building erected 
i] dk upon 
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upon it, except that which appears | 


in the form of a cross in the midst. 
There cannot remain a doubt, there- 
fore, but that this was in wuth the 
great parade, or Augurale, belong- 
ing to the P’retorium ;— where was 
the Sacellum for the eagles, and en- 
signs ;—and where the sacrifices 
were offered. . 

«*« And indeed, on removing the 
earth around, to clear the surface, 
there were found boars’ tusks, cin- 
ders, and wood coals, and other 
indications of remains of sacrifices ; 
besides pieces of brass, iron, and 
lead ; and pieces of broken vessels : 
and flat pieces of alabaster, with 
numeral letters on them. 

«* The elevated part, in the form 
of a cross, in the midst of this 
platform, has puzzled many anti- 
quaries exceedingly ;— but is surely, 
nevertheless, still very intelligible. 
It is a second compact mass of ma- 
sonry, placed upon the former ; and 
made to rise almost 5 feet above the 
first great platform ; and. its dimen- 
sions plainly denote its original de- 
signation.—It is 46 feet 5 inches in 
length, and 22 feet in breadth, in 
that which forms the most conspi- 
cuous and most considerable part ; 
—whilst the rest (or the transverse 
of the cross), consists of two ala, or 
wines; each $2 feet 6 inches in 
length, and 7 feet © inches in 
breadth :— so that the dimensions of 
these foundations could not, with 
any sort of propriety, have been 
those of transverse or crossing wails 
in any larger building, (and espe- 
cially as there are not the least 
iraces of any adjoining walls, or of 
any continuation of walls, on the 
great platform ail around;) neither 
do they accord with any pesstble 
imaginary Kea of a Cathohe cross, 
here erected in latter ages (although 
this mass has gone by the namie of 
ot. Austin’s Lross, in the Gays ol 
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superstition).—But the whole 4 
pearance pertectly agrees with th 
idea of a Sacellum hay ing been bul 
here, for the reception of the Ro. 
man eagles and military standards 
close to the Preetorium, 
midst of the Augurale 
devoted to sacred supe 
monies. 

‘€ This idea is strongly confirmed 
by further observations. For, whilst 


ndards, 
and in the 
» OF platfornn 
retitious cere. 


the body and interior substance of 


this cross is Composed of the same 
materials with the great platform 
on which it stands, the outside, all 
round, is found to be covered nicely 
with squared stones in the severs! 
facings—denoting these to have 
been the outsides of upright walls. 

” Now, supposing the upright 
walls of the building erected upon 
this elevated foundation to have 
been 1 foot and an half in thick- 
ness, Which was quite suflicient for 
the purpose ; there would then be 
formed a sort of room, or sacellum, 
43 teet 8 inches in length, and 19 
feet in breadth, composing the body 
of the building, and fit for the re- 
ception of the principal eagles of the 
several legions to be placed at the 
upper end ;—whilst the two wings 
would be each 31 feet in length, 
and 4 feet and an half ip width;— 
of proportions unfit indeed for any 
other purpose, but admirably well 
adapted to receive, as mere cells, 
the numerous military standards of 
the subordinate divisions, to be 
placed leaning against the walls; 
irom whence they might at any 
time be speedily taken out, i wee 
gular successive order, on the is- 
suing of the command from the 
Preetorium. 

« That a Christian chapel ws 
afterwards here constructed, and 
that even by the direction ot Av- 
vustin himself, as soon as be had 
iutiuence sufficient in this county 











lt 


nt 


to undertake such an attempt, is very 

able : because, in the early agés, 
it was the uniform practice ot the 
frst Christians, in many countres, 
to convert places that had been de- 
dicated to Pagan superstition into 

es of assembly for Christian 
worship:—of which fact we find 
many instances in the Lives of the 
Fathers. — And hence, theretore, the 
building here erected, which had 
first been the Sacellum of the Ro- 
man Pretorium, might easily, in 
after ages, be better known by the 
name ,of St. Austin’s Cross,—it 
having, by him, been converted into 
a Christian chapel; but of its ori- 
ginal designation there can be little 
doubt. 

“ One further observation re- 
mains to be made. 

“ As there was all this extraor- 
dinary care taken to form the found- 
ations of this building, and of the 
platform on which it stands, inso- 
much that they now defy the deva- 
stations of time, and even the edge 
of the tool,--so the very ground 
plot of the whole Castram had 
originally been smoothed, and pre- 
pared to a considerable depth, to 
keep the whole firm and com- 
pact over the natural soil, which 
ishere composed of sand mixed with 
clay, 

“In digging under all these 
foundations, to make these various 
discoveries, was found, at the bot- 
fom of all (and therefore plainly 
ina place where it must have been 
lost, and buried before the works 
were first begun,) a little bronze 
hgure of a Roman soldier, playing 
upon a pair of bag-pipes. 

“Ttseems to have teen part of the 
Ephippia, or horse trappings, of some 
Roman knight; and to have been 
Gesigned to be suspended before 
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the breast of the horse, hung on 
by leathern thongs passing through 
the two cavities behind the pipe ; 
and secured, xt bottom, by another 
thong passing through a similar ca- 
vity in the brass work beneath the 
feet, which part is now broken off. 

“The whole equipment of the 
figure is most curious :—the precise 
form of the bag and pipes, and 
the manner of holding and manag- 
ing them; the helmet; the purse, 
or antient scrip, on one side; and 
the short Roman sword, or dagger, 
on the other; and the coat and 
belt.—And the whole is a proof, 
that the bag-pipe was originally no 
Scotch, but a Roman, instrument; 
—a fact that is also strongly corro- 
borated by the bass relievo at Rome, 
mentioned by Dr. Burney ; where 
a Grecian sculptor has given, in like 
manner, the representation of this 
instrument. 

*« It is not unlikely that the 
Scotch borrowed the modern bag- 
pipe from the old Roman double 
pipe 7 as they did the plaid, and the 
mode of wearing it, trom the Ro- 
inan toga, 

“* However this may be, the dis- 
covery of such a bronze, in such a 
place, is a fact that ought not to be 
left unnoticed on this occasion,— 
With the mention of this circum- 
stance, therefore, we will finish the 
description of this ancient and inter- 
esting fortress ; only just observing, 
at the same time, that a similar little 


bronze was found on the outside of 


the walls, and that other bronze 
figures have also been found here, 
particularly a figure of Mcreury ;— 
and that a vast quantity of Roman 
coins, of such kinds as might be ex- 
pected in a cainp, that as, of small 
ones, of little value, have also been 
frequently dug up.’ 
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Antirices of the Psytur, or Sexrent-e£atens of Ecypy 


{From AiktN's Tranflation of Deno 


HE ferpent, though not 
winged, is ftill the object of 
fom forcery in Egypt. | was with 
the commander in chief one day, 
when the Ptylli were introduced, and 
we put many queftions to them re- 
fative to the myttery of their fect, 
and the fuppofed command over ler- 
pents which they appear to poilef: 
They anfwered our qneftions wit h 
more atlurance than intelligence, <a 
we put them to the proof : ‘Car 
‘you tell us,’ faid the gener “4 
‘whether there are any ferpe nts in 
‘the palace, and if there are, can 
‘you oblige them to come forth 
‘from their retreats ?? They an- 
fwered both queftions in the alirm- 
ative 3 and we put them tothe prow: 
on which they tearched all the rooms, 
and prefently after they dc lared thst 
there was afnake im the houwle: t! 
then renewed Uieir fearch to ditcover 
where he was hid, made tome con- 
vulfions in patiing before a jar placed 
in a corner of one of the rooms, and 
declared that the animal was there ; 
where indeed we actual!y found one. 
This was a true Comus’s trick ; we 
locked at each other, and ackinow- 
Jedged that they were very adroit. 
Being always curious to ob- 
ferye the means by which men com- 
mand the opinions of others, I re- 
ereited that l was not at Rofctta 
at the 
Ibrahim, in which the convulfions 
of the Piyll form the moft entertain- 
ing part, to the populace, of this 
religions To make up 
for my lols, |] addretled mytelt to the 
chief of the fect ; 
the ofel or tavern of the Franks: 
J flattered him; and he promtied to 
ike mea tym ctator of the exalta- 


Ceremony. 


: who Wa 





proceffion of the fi alt ot 


. keepe r of 


n’s Tray ELS. } 


tion of one of e P fy! 1, a8 foon 
he fhould have 


blown into his spa 
as he expretled it. From my curl 
ofity he thought ] bade fair to he 4 
protely te, and he —_ | to initiate 
me, which I accepted ; ut when { 
learned that in the ceremony of ini. 
tiation the grand-matier ipits in the 


mouth of the neop shyte, this cir 


wr 
ie 


found 


fiance cooled my ardour, and | 
that J could not prevail on rytelf ta 
go through this trial ¢ lo [ gave my 
money to the high-priett, and he 
} romiuied to let me iee one ot the ne 
ipired. 

‘* ‘They had bro ug wi nh them 
Rs a 
the iT Ti i pents , W hict il “they y et loole 
trom a large leather fack in whieh 


? . ee } + ¢ 

they were kept, and made them erect 
i ir DOCGIES iJ 4 hi (3. by 4 WY itatir ng 
at, ' , - 

them. Jremar) it i ea theliae 


ir anger, 
or a Lig mast! ley Ws cre returned into 
the fack their paftion ceated, and 
they no longe r endeavoured to bite, 
It was allo curious to ol ferve, that, 
when angry, the neck for fx inches 
below the head was dilated to the 

-e of one’s band. I foon faw that 
ever T could manage the ferpents 
erie ctly well witheut fear of thei 
AUS ; ‘for having well remarked, 
that the Piylli, while they were 
threatening the animal wath one 
hand, feized it on the back of the 
head with the other, I did the fame 
with one of the ferpents with equal 
fuccels though se to the indig 


which i tegn pre: iy caufed the 
+/ 
] 


nation of the performers themielves. 
a\iler this, hey pr ceeded to ine 
grand my iter) ‘> one of the pet 
lormers bu k ait nake . whic! } he had 
d by breaniig ne 


» Wad 


pre Vion tly difabl 


bin ad y away th 


} hh . late 
~ ee till the Wid o! tore paras 


ess 


under jaw, and b Vy rubi 


~ 
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Instructions for TRADING with the Cuinesre, 


gus deftroyed ; he then grafped it 
with the appearance of pation, and 
spproached the chief, who with 
qeat gravity gave him the spirit, that 
stoiay, after uttering fome mytie- 
sous words, blew into his mouth ; 
wd, at the infiant, the other was 
ized with a facred convulfion, his 
wms and legs dittorted, his eyes 
geming to ftart from his head, and 
be began to tear the animal with his 
mth; whilit the two attendants, 
pearing to commiferate his fuffer- 
ings, reitrained his itruggles with 
dificulty, and fnatched from his 
tand the ferpent, which he was un- 
willing to let go. As foon as the 
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{nake was removed, he remained as 
if ttupid ; but the chief approached 
him, muttered fome werds to him, 
retook from him the fpirit by afpir- 
ation, and he returned to his natural 
fiate. Now, however, he that had 
feized the tnake beginning to be tors 
mented with fame ardour te 
contummate the myltery, came up 
to the chief to demand the {pirit ; 
and as he was fironger and more 
active than the firfl, his cries and 
convulfions were {till more violent 
and ridiculous. JI had now feen 
enough of the initiation, and thus 


ended this grols juggling. 


} 
the 


Instructions for TRADpING with the CHINESE. 


[From Ecmore’s Britisu Maniner’s Directory.] 


*“"TNHE proper feafon to leave the 

Malabar coatt for Canton is 
fom the 1it of April to the middle 
“May, by which means you will 
lave fufficient time to top in the 
‘waits of Malacca to purchate tin, 
pepper, beetle (areka) nut, rattans, 
na {wallow (<al! mar 


y the Portuguete, and trepong by 


ed beach de 


ue Malays), and birds’ nes ; all of 


wach, if well laid in, will nett a 
bandfome profit at Canton. 
“ The articles of trade trom Bom- 
“av, and the Malabar coaft, are 
chiefly coiton, pepper, fandal wood, 
futchick, fhark-fins, olibanum, ele- 
’ teeth, rhinoceros’ horns, 
earls, cornelian ftones, and beads. 
“When you make the land, and 
“¢ near the Ladroon, a Chinefe pilot 
mil come on board to carry you into 
“acva-roads. and bring the thip to 
“anchor. The pilot will then go 
® fore to report to the head manda- 
fae, at Macoa, of what nation you 
4 Should there be any women on 


he 


plants 


board, application muft be made to 
the bifhop and fynod of Macoa for 
leave to put them on fhore, as they 
will not be permitted to .go to 
Whampoa in the thip. 

‘ foo as the mandarine at 
tisfied in all his inquiries, 
he orders ot] a river pilot, Who never 
comes on board until you have laid 
94 hours in the roads, and brings a 
chop (a licence) to pals the bocca 
‘ligris (the the Canton 
river), and carries the fhip to W hame 
poa. 

«¢ The captains and fuper-cargoes 
are allowed, as a great favour, lo 
wear a flag in their boats, which 
patles them without flopping to be 
examined at the ditlerent hoppo 
houles: but all other boats mutt itop 
to be fearched, and have their chop 
Some commanders who 


As 


Macoa is la 


mouth of 


examined. 
have lent their tlags 
by fuch abufe of 
been deprived of it tor th - 
‘© Canton ts about lo of 10 miles 
fiom 


to others have, 


° ’ 
the iNUUIVeCUCes 
‘ 


rr 
Calon 
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from Whampoa; and in that di- 
ftance are five hoppo, or chop houfes, 
which to cx] and ftop at is very 
troublefome, particularly if in hafte 
to town; for this reafon the indulg- 
ence of the flag ought particularly 
go be attended to. 

‘© The day after your arrival at 
Canton, the Cohong, or directors of 
the Chinefe Hong merchants, will 
wait upon you. ‘Tothefe merchants 
you give a manifeft of your cargo : 
when one of them, who hecomes te- 
curity for tour performance of the 
¢uftoms of ihe port, carries the mant- 
feft to the head Tontitf (generally 
called John Tuck), to regulate the 
emperor’s duties, which, however, 
the importer knows nothing of ; as 
the cultoms and duties are paid by 
the purchafers, He atterwards fum- 
mons a meeting of the Houg mer- 
chants; the manifett is laid betore 
them, and they fix a price upon your 
goods 3 with which you nvutt be con- 
tented, as no other merchants but the 
Cohong are allowed to purchafe. 

« There are two hoppo (or cuflom- 
houfe boats) Seibeaih to cach fhip, 
one on each fide ; and when you are 
delivering your cargo they attend, 
and weigh it all before it is put into 
the boats which convey it to Canton ; 
where it Is again weighed, to {ce if 
the weight agrees with that taken on 
board, which is teldom or never the 
cate, on account of the embezzle- 
ment, which invariably happens, by 
the boatmen, between the fhip ard 
Canton; for the Chinefe exceed 
greaily the watermen upon the 
‘hames in tilching and chicanery. 

«© If you eome to market early, 
and expeét other fhips to arrive toon 
atier with the fame kind of articles 
your cargo is compoted of, T would 
advifeé you to take the Hong mer- 
chants’ firlt offer, provided ii is near- 
ly the price you expected, as pre- 





Instructions for TRADING with the Curnesy. 


bably, by your refufal, they will leave 
you, and perhaps not return of to 
you for eight or ten days, well know. 
ing that you cannot dilpofe of your 
cargo to any others; and that from 
Canton you have no market Jef to 
choole or go to. 

<< After you have agreed about 
the prices, money, and time of pay- 
ment, which will be fettled at feven 
mace two candareen’ per head, or 
Mexican dollar, you mutt infit upon 
the payment being made in one 
month from the delivery ; for if you 
are a late fhip, fome of your own 
payments may become due before 
you are in cafh, or have aflfets in 
hand te retire them. 

‘¢ Having etlected the fale of 
your cargo, the Hong merchant 
furnifhes you with a chop to deliver 
your cargo, and fends boats down to 
Whampoa to receive it, in fuch 
numbers as you pleafe to order, 
though they feldom exceed thre 
boats (or chops) per day, being as 
many as they can weil attend to 
during bufinefs hours, which is gener- 
ally from ten in the forenoos ull two 
in the afternoon. 

‘© T would recommend to have 
two or three of the thip’s company 
in each boat, to prevent plundering ; 
for although the bosts are clole 
‘covered and locked up, yet thele 
Chinete watermen are fo very dex 
terous at the trade of embezzlement, 
that, in delpight of your greatelt 
care, they will {teal a great deal, per 
ticularly tin, I have experienced 
this article chanyed in the boats, and 
{mall {labs fubitituted in lieu of large 
ones. I futfered feverely once a 
Caleutta by the fame kind of det 
terity of my owner's Sirears, whe 
changed the large for tmail flabs of 
tin: T was obliged to pay for the at 
ficiency. alihough mv chief mate 
made affidavit that 
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veighed, and delivered to the Sircar 
with the owner’s weights and {cales 
the fame it was purchafed by. 

“ You have no occafion to hire 
garehoufes at Canton for the receipt 
of your cargo, as it is weighed and 
arried off immediately upon landing. 
Here the emperor’s as well as the 
Hong merchants’ clerks or writers 
attend, check the weights, and take 
the account of the delivery. ‘They 
we very fair in the weighing of your 
cargo, being done by Englifh weights, 
and weights of fifty pounds (initead 
of fifty-fixes, or half-hundreds) ; and 
afterwards reduced to cattys, by mul- 
tiplying by three, and dividing by 
four; and then reduced to piculs, by 
dividing the product by one hundred. 

“ When there are fhips which 
have not been meafured at Wham- 
poa, the head mandarine fends word 
to the Hong merchants, appointing 
aday to go down the river for the 
purpole of meafuring the fhips ; 
which is put off until there are fix 
or more {hips waiting (for the man- 
darine will not go down in the early 
part of the feafon to meafure a lets 
number than fix). ‘Lhe Hong mer- 
chant informs you, through your 
lnguift, the day the Tontiff means to 
go down, when it is expected all work 
hall be fufpended, and the com- 
mander of the thip, fupercago, and 
otheers, wil! attend, dretled ; and the 
Hong inerchant, by the Comprodore, 
fends tea, iweetmeats, Nc. for his 
{the Tontitt’s) entertainment on 
board. ‘I'he boat in which the 
Tontuf is carried ig diftinguifhed 
from his attendants by a yellow flag, 
which is the Imperial colours; and 
4% foon as he comes in fight of the 
hips at Whampoa, a boat with an 
oficer is fent off from each fhip 
Which isto be meafured to attend 
bim. Some years ago the hips 
ied to falute him, but that ceremony 
8 diipented with fince an accident 


happened“in the Lady Hughes in 
1785, by one of the wads from her 
guns killing a Chinefe; for which the 
gunner of that thip (according to 
their laws) was ftrangled, 

“ As the fhips invariably ftrip 
their rigging, to examine (or over- 
haul) at China, care {hould be taken, 
before the Tontitf comes on board to 
meafure, to have the aficr-wedges of 
the forematt knocked out, the ftay 
taken off, and the maft wedged from 
the foretide clofe again{t the after- 
part of the partners; the mizen-ftay 
or tackles fhould be kept on, all the 
foremalt wedges knocked out, and 
the maft boufed and wedged clote 
forward to the forefide of the part- 
ners.—The reafon of this is, that 
they meafure from the centre of the 
foremait to the centre of the mizen- 
matt, for the length: and clofe abaft 
the mainmatt, from outfide to out- 
fide, taking the extreme for the 
breadth. 

«“ They multiply the length by 
the breadth, and divide by ten, which, 
they fay, gives the fhip’s meature- 
ment; and charge according to her 
rate, whether firtt, fecond, or third 
rate, deducting twenty per cent, 
which the emperor allows: but feven 
pet cent, is again added to make it 
touch, that is, equal to fine pure 
filver : from which Calculation there 
is no appeal; nor is your fhip pro- 
perly reported and entered until after 
this ceremony is gone through, 

« The rates of fhips are generally 
allowed after this meafurement, viz. 
Seventy-four covids, of fourteen and 
a half inches long, and twenty-three 
covids broad, are called fir{t rates. 

« Second rates are under feventys 
four covids long and twenty-three 
broad, to feventy-one covids long and 
twenty-one covids broad: and all 
under feventy-one covids long and 
twenty-one covids broad are account. 
ed third rates. 

«“ The 
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« The duty on firft rates are feven 
tale, feven mace, feven candareen, 
and feven cafh, per covid. 

«“ The new teas and China-ware 

feldom arrive at Canton before the 
beginning of November: this is al- 
moft an unerring rule to guide you 
in the purchafe of your teas; for be 
alfured all that are offered before this 
time are the remains of the old {tock 
from the former feafon. 
_ Jn purchafing your goods for a 
returning cargo, you are at liberty 
to buy where and of whom you 
pleafe, though the beft teas are al- 
ways to be had from the Hong mer- 
chants: and in making your bargains 
never omit fettling the exchange at 
which you pay your dollars; for 
though you receive them from the 
Hong merchants at feven mace two 
candercen, you pay them away at 
feven mace five candereen, for teas, 
filk, mufk, tutenague, fugarcandy, 
and foft fugar, lacquered ware, &c. 
&e. &c.; by which you fave four 
and one-fixth per cent. 


% The emperor's prefent, from 
fhips of all defcriptions, whether 
large or fmall, as fixed in 17 ‘4, and 
now become a certain claim of 
miade, " r 
culfom, is one thoufand nine 
dred and fifty tales, exclufive 
meaturement duties. 

*€ The general Exports for the India 
Market—are 
tutenague, china-ware, hartall (a 
yellow paint, inferior to eumbooe ) 
tea, filks and fatins of all forts, vel 
vets, ribbons, artificial flowers, hams 
paper, thread, copper (white and 
yellow), china root, ttox kings, fugar- 
candy, alum, camphor, quick(ilver, 
dammar, fugar, red-lead, vermullion, 
lacquered ware, furniture, toys, 
&e, &c. 
‘“€ The general imports I have al- 
ready nmientioned ;—in addition to 
which -may be added, cardemums, 
fago, teapoy (or mother of pearl), 
fhells, turtle-fhells, glafs of all de- 
fcriptions, broad-cloth, kerfeys, hats, 
fcarlet-cloth and cuttings, furs of all 
kinds, {pices of all kinds, and bullion,” 


hun- 
of the 





DescnirTioNn of Mocuno Corrre. 


[From the fame.] 


” OCHO, the firficity we meet 

with in the Red Sea where 
Furopeans fhips call at for the pur- 
pofe of trade, is tolerably large, and 
exceedingly populous : the principal 
part of the inhabitants are Mahome- 
dans; but there are a great many 
Jews, which live in the fuburbs, fome 
few Armenians and Perfees, all of 
whom are obliged to comply with 
the cuftoms of the Mahomedans ; 
and they find fuch compliances con- 
venient and profitable, as they reap 
green advantage from the lucrative 
trade they carry on from hence to 


moft (indeed I may fay all) parts of 
India. 

«“ The ftreets are tolerably large, 
the houfes are built of brick or 
fione, confifting of two ftories, with 
terraced roofs; the fhops are pat 
ticularly adapted to (and built for) 
trade, and are well filled with all forts 
of commodities, both of Europe and 
India. ae 

«© The harbour of Mocho is form- 
ed by two points (or flips) of land, 
(on each of which is a fortification), 
about three miles from each other. 


«« The mott confiderable trade ae 
save 
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have is coffee, which is cultivated at 
Beetlefackie, and allowed to be the 
§nett in the world ; large quantities 
of this wiles berry are taken 
into Turkey by the caravans which 
come from thence to Mecca, and 
in return, as well as this, take back 
a] the {pices and manufactures of 
the whole eaftern world ; many of 
which tind their way into Europe by 
this circuitous rout; and hence this 
grateful berry, with us, gets the name 
of Turkey coffee. 

“ Having faid thus much of the 
berry, it may not be confidered ir- 
relevant to this work to add here 
fome account of the coffee plant, 
and the manner that the Arabs cul- 
tivate it; particularly {0, as it is in 
univerfal ufe at home, and general 
cultivation in our Wett-India plant- 
~~ 

‘ 'The coffee plant grows to the 
Might of about eight or nine feet 
(not much unlike our white-thorn 
bufh), the twigs grow in pairs, op- 
pofite to each other; the leaves grow 
m the fame manner (oppefite to each 
other in pairs alfo), and about two 
wches afunder, each pair from the 
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other; both above and below, the 
leaves are about four inches lon 

and in the middle (being the widett 
part) ate about two inches broad ; 
from whence they decreafe to the 
extremities, and end in a point; 
they are not unlike the bay-leaf, but 


neither fo fiiff, crifp, or thick. 
“ The plant, as 1 obferved before, 


is much like our white-thorn, with 
a grey f{mooth bark; the wood 
white, and very little pith.—The 


fruit hangs on the twigs, fometimes 
one, two, or more, together, 

** Thefe plants are watered by ar- 
tificial channels, and after three or 
four years bearing the natives plant 
new ones, as the ok 1 begin to decline 
about this period. 

“* The berry is dried in the fun, 
after being carefully gathered from 
the fhrub,. and the hutk is afterward 
taken off by handmills, 

‘© Inthe hot feafon the natives 
ufe thefe hutks intlead of the coffee 
berry, and efieem the liquor impreg- 
nated with them more cooling and 
more refrefhing than that prepared 
from the berry.” 


ee — 





Vinpictive Spirtr of the Narives of New Sourm WaL.Les, 


[From Conurns’s 


month (Dee. 1797) that excited 
much interestin the town of Sydney, 
and great commotion among the na- 
tives. Two of these people , both of 
them well known in the settlement 
(Cole-be, the friend of Ben-nil-long, 
andone of the Ye-ra-ni-b: ‘s) meeti ng 
in the tow nb, while their bosoms were 
yet swelling on occasion of some 
mer difference, attacked each 


Account of 


Quarter, Vol. II. j 


¢@ 
; A CIRCUMSTANCE occurred 
about the beginning of this 


the Evoriisu Cotony in that 


other. Cole-be had always been 
remarked for his actiyity, but Ye- 
ra-ni-be had more youth than his 
adversary, and was reckoned a per- 
fect match for him. On closing on 
each other with their clubs, unttl 
which time Cole-be had not gained 
any advantage over Ye-ia-ni-be, the 
handle of Ye-ra-1i-be’s shield drew 
out, and it consequently fell from 
his grasp: while stooping to take it 


up, the other struck hun on the 
: hear 
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head with a club, which staggered 
him, and followed his blow while 
he was in that defenceless situation. 

“ Cole-be knew that this would 
ensure him the appellation of jecrun, 
or coward, and that the friends of 
Ye-ra-ni-be would as certainly take 
up his cause. As the consequences 
might be very serious if he should 
die of the blow, he thought it pru- 
dent to abscond for a while, and 
Ye-ra-ni-be was taken care of by 
some of his white friends. This 
happened on the 10th, and on the 
oth he died. In this interval he 
was constantly attended by soine of 
his male and female associates, par- 
ticularly by his two friends, Collins 
(for Gnung-a Gnung-a still went by 
the late judge-advocate’s name) and 
Mo-roo-bra. On one of the nights 
when a most disinal song of lamenta- 
tion had been sung over him, in 
which the women were the principal 
performers, his male frignds, after 
listening for some time with great 
apparent attention, suddenly started 
up, and, seizing their weapons, 
went off in a most savage rage, de- 
termined on revenge. Knowing 
pretty well where to meet with 
Cole-be, they beat him very se- 
verely, but would not kill him, re- 
serving that gratification of their re- 
venge until the fate of their com- 
panion should be decided. On the 
following night, Collins and Mo- 
roo-bra attacked a relation of Cole- 
be’s, Boo-ra-wan-ye, whom they 
beat about the head with such 
cruelty that his recovery was doubt- 
tol. As their vengeance extends to 
all the family and relations of a 
culprit, what a misfertine it must 
be to be connected with a man of a 
¢holeric disposition ! 

© Ye-ra-ni-be was buried the day 
after his decease by the side of the 
public road, below the military 
barracks. He was placed by his 
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friends upon a large piece of bar 
and laid into a grave, which wo, 
formed by them after wher 
Our Manner 
(only not so deep), they seeming in 
this instance to be desirous of fone 
tating our custom. — Ben-nil-lone 
assisted at the ceremony, placing the 
head of the corpse, by which he 
stuck a beautiful War-ra-taw, and 
covering the body with the blanket 
on which he died. Being supplied 
with sume spades, the earth was 
thrown in by the by-standers 
during which, and indeed through. 
out the whole of the ceremony, the 
women howled and cried exces. 
sively ; but this was the eitvct of the 
violent gusts of passion into which 
the men every moment threw them- 
selves. At this time many spears 
were thrown, and some blows were 
inilicted with clubs ; but no serious 
mischief ensued. On the death of 
Cole-be, all seemed determined ; 
for the man whose life he bad inso 
cowardly a manner taken away was 
much beloved by his countrymen. 
‘With this design, a number of 
natives assembled a few days atter- 
wards betore the barracks, breathing 


‘revenge ; at which time a young 


man, a relation to the object of 
their vengeance, received so many 
wounds, that he was.nearly killed; 
and a lad, who was also related to 
him (Nan-bar-ray, the same who 
formerly lived with Mr. White, the 
principal surgeon) was to have 
been sacrificed ; but he was saved 
for the present by the appearance 
of a soldier, who had been sent 
the place with him for his pro- 
tection ; and it was thought that 
when the present tamult against his 
uncle (for Cole-be was the brother 
of this boy’s father) had subsided, 
nothing more would be thought of 
him. 

« Cole-be, finding that he must 


bd . > 2 ‘ 1 
either submit to the trial ~— 
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such occasions, or live in the con- 
tinual apprehension of being taken 
of by a midnight murder and a 
single hand, determined to come 
forward, an) sutier the business to 
be decided one Way of the other. 
Having signified his resolution, a 
day was appoil ied, and he repaired 
armed ‘o the place of rendezvous. 
The rage and violence shewn by 
the friends of the deceased were in- 
descr:beble ; and Cole-be would 
certainiy have expiated his offence 
with his life but for the  inter- 
ference of several of the military, 
before whose barrack the atkair took 
place. Although active, and ex- 
tremely au fiat in the use of the 
shield, he was overpowered, and, 
falling beneath their spears, would 
certainly have been killed on the 
Spot, but several soldiers rushed in, 
and prevented their putting him to 
death where he lay ; he himself, 
from the many severe wounds which 
he had received, being wholly in- 
capable of making any resistance. 
His friends, the soldiers, lifted him 
from the ground, and between them 
bore him into the barracks. 

“ Ben-nil-long, the  p»rticular 
friend and companion of Cole-be, 
Was present at this meeting ; but, 
twas supposed, without intending 
to take any part in it either way. 
The atrocity of his friend’s conduct 
had been such that he could not 
openly espouse his quarrel ; perhaps 
he had “no stomach to the fight ; 
and certainly, if he could avoid it 
he would not, by appearing agains 
him, add to the nunber of his 
enemies. He wasarmed, however, 
and unencumbered with clothing of 
any kind, and remained a silent 
Spectator of the tumultuous scene, 
ati] the moment when the soldiers 
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rushed in to save the life of Cole-be. 
His conduct here became inex- 
plicable. On a sudden, he chose 
to be in a rage at something or 
other, and threw a spear among the 
soldiers, which dreadiully took effect 
on one of them, entering at his 
back and coming out at the belly, 
close to the navel. For this he 
would instantly have been killed on 
the spot, had not Mr. Smith, the 
provost-marshal, interfered and 
brought him away, boiling with the 
most savage rage; for he had re- 
ceived a blow on the head with the 
butt-end of a musquet. 

‘‘ It became necessary to confine 
him during the night, as well to 
prevent the mischiet with which he 
threatened the whete people, as to 
save him from the anger of the 
military, and on the following 
morning he quited the town. 

“This man, instead of making 
himself useful, or shewing the least 
gratitude for the attentions which 
he received from every one, had 
become a most insolent and trouble- 
some savage. As it Was impossible 
sometimes to avoid censuring him 
for his conduct, he had been known 
to walk about armed, and heard to 
declare it was for the express pur- 
pose of spearing the governor when- 
ever he saw him. This last outrage 
of his had rendered him more 
hateful than any of his countrymen ; 
and, as the natives who had so con- 
stantly resided and received so many 
comforts in the settlement were 
now afraid to appear in the town, 
believing that, like themselves, we 
should punish all tor the misconduct 
of one, it might rather be expected 
that Ben-nil4ong conld not be tar 
from meeting that punishment which 
he certainly provoked and merited.” 
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InTeRNat Pouice of the Corony of New Sourn Wares, 


[From the Same. ] 


wo N the Sth (of March, 1798), 
the court of civil judicature 
was held at Parramatta. Several 
writs were issued, and prosecutions 
for debt entered; and onthe 7th the 
court adjourned until the 19th. On 
that day it met, and continued 
sitting until the 24th, when all the 
business before them was concluded. 
This consisted chiefly of litigation 
about debts contracted between the 
retail dealers and the settlers. Asa 
roof to what a height this business 
had reached, it need only be men- 
tioned, that an*appeal was made to 
the governor in’one prosecution for 
a debt of &G6s/. 1s. 10d.3; which 
appeal was however withdrawn, the 
defendant consenting to pay the 
debt. 

“« The governor, having received 
from the settlers in each district, 
through the medium of the two 
gentlemen whom he sent amongst 
them for that purpose (the Rev. 
Mr. Marsden, and Mr. Arndell), a 
clear and correct statement of their 
erievances and distresses, informed 
them, that it was with real concern 
he beheld the eitects of the meeting 
ot each etvil court, which, for the 
public accommodation, he from time 
to time had occasion to assembie. 
The vast Joad of debt with which 
they so frequently felt themselves 
burthened, through the imposition 
and extortion of the multitude of 
petty dealers by whom the colony 
was so much troubled, with the 
difficulties under which the in- 
dustrious man laboured for want of 
some other mode of providing the 
necessaries which he required, were 
erievances of which he was deter- 
mined to get the better ; and, as far 


as his situation would authorize 
him, he would adopt every means 
in his power to afford them relief, 
To this end he found it absolutely 
necessary to suppress many of those 
licensed public houses which, when 
first permitted, were designed asa 
convenience to the labouring people, 
but which he now saw were the 
principal cause whence many had 
candidly confessed their ruin to 
have sprung. 

‘* He wished it were possible to 
dissuade them from heaping such 
heavy debts upon themselves by the 
enjoyment of articles which they 
could do without, or by throwing 
away their moncy in purchasing, at 
every public auction, rags and trifles 
for which such exorbitant sums 
were exacted. He urged them, 
with a paternal anxiety, to consider, 
that their folly iavolved their whole 
families in rain and misfortune, and 
conjured them to wait with patience 
the result of some representations 
which he had made to government, 
as well in their behalf, as in behalf 
of the setilers upon Nortolk Island ; 
by which he hoped that ere long 
they would have an opportunity of 
purchasing every European article 
that they might want at such a rea- 
sonable and moderate price as they, 
by their industry, would be very 
well able to afford from the produce 
of their labour.” 

“© April.] This month opened 
with a necessary act of Justice 
Five men were capitally convicted, 
before the court of criminal judi- 
cature, of seizing two boats, 
property of individuals, with a 
intent of escaping from the coloay. 
One man was capitally convicted of 

a robbery 
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probbery ; three were transported to 

Norfolk-Island for 14 years; one 

ft 7; one was adjudged corporal 
nishment, and one acquitted. 

“Two of the five that were con- 
demned for seizing the boats suifered 
death at Sydney, after a week's pre- 
paration for that awful moment. 
Their companions were respited at 
the place of execution. ‘They were 
dlextremely penitent, confessed the 
wetice of their sentence, and ac- 
tnowledged how much inischief 
they had done, and how much more 
they meditated, had they not been 
wertaken by justice. 

“One man, for robbery, was 
eecuted at Parramatta, George 
Mitton, who certainly was a very 
it subject furan example. He had 
ben twice pardoned when under 
entence of death ; once in Ireland ; 
ad once in this country, by the 
peent governor, for an offence 
similar to that for which he now 
sufiered., 

“These melancholy instances, 
lad they been properly attended to, 
mest -have shewn to the convicts 
tot only the difficulty which accom. 
panied every attempt to escape 
pivately from the colony, and the 
dinger to which those who made 
the trial exposed themselves, but the 
certainty of meeting that punish- 
meat which the various crimes that 
they committed on such occasions 
® highly merited. ‘he governor, 
man order which he now pub- 
ished, was desirous of calling back 
the recollection of these mis- 
guided people, who had been, either 
through ignorance or through the 
Profligacy of their dispositions, so 
readily prevailed upon to engage in 
wich dangerous enterprises, that they 
Would find an attention to the advice 
Which he had so often given them 

‘Most effectual means of ensuring 

t real happiness. They wouid 
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also recollect, that an information 
was given him on the lath of 
January last, in which he appeared 
to have foreseen, and had pointed 
out to those piraticel gangs who 
wished to make their escape from 
hence, what wotild be the fate of 
those who were of least use to the 
general plan of fach gangs, that they 
would probably, if in danger at fea 
in their boat, be thrown overboard to 
lichten her, or be landed on fome 
part of the coafl, where, beyond a 
doubt, they would perifh. How far 
this predi¢tion had been verified, 
thofe who were concerned in taking 
off the fettlors’ boat, and who might 
now be in the fettlement, could belt 
tell. It was well known, that they 
had treacheroufly left feven men upon 
a defolate ifland far to the fouthward, 
where they muft have pertthed for 
want, bad they not been dilcovered 
in a moft miraculous manner. He 
wifhed thofe facts to be imprefied 
upon the minds of the whole colony 5 
they would then probably difcover in 
what their real intereii confitted, and 
on what their®true happinefs de- 
pended, Tobeh nett and induftrious 
had been often fhewn to be the mott 
certain means of procuring thofe 
bleflings. 

« Mitton, before he was executed, 
confefled, in a moment of penitence, 
that many robberics had been con- 
certed, and were to have been com- 
mitted by him and fome others. 
He meationed, as their chief in- 
ftigator upon thefe occafions, a wo- 
man of the name of Robley (the wife 
of a blackfmith at Sydney), who re- 
ceived all the property which they 
might collect in this way. Dreading 
this difcovery, the found it convenient 
to offer to accule others, or the would 
inevitably have been convicted her- 
felf. 

‘© It-was reported by a native 

oman from the Hawkefbury, that 
N@ 
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fhe had feen the two mares which 
were ftolen fome time fince from 
Parramatta, and that they were in the 
neighbourhood of that river. She 
alfo mentioned, that one of the men 
who went off with them had been 
killed by the natives, and that the 
other had perifhed with hunger. 

« The proprietors of this valuable 
article of flock were rather unfor- 
tunate in the care of it, notwith- 
fianding the high price which it bore. 
The aéting cotmitiary loft a very 
fine mare, through the ftupidity of 
an Irifh fervant, who put a fhort 
halter round her neck, witha running 
knot, by which flie was ftrangled in 
the night; and information had been 
received of the death of two foals be- 
longing to government. ‘This acci- 
dent proceeded from want of prope 
eare in thofe who were appointed to 
look after them; but unfortunately, 
though they were often changed, the 
change was never iound to be for the 
better. 

‘When Hacking was tent to the 
fali-hill in the preceding month, he 
was accompanied ey Wilfon and 
another man, who were directed to 
penetrate as far into the interior of 
the country as the provifions which 
they were able to carry would perniit 
them. ‘They returmed after an ab- 
fence of three weeks, and reported 
that they bad been about 140 miles 
in a direction S. W. by S. from 
Profpect-Hill. in the conrfe of 
their journey they travelled over a 
valli variety of country, and fell in 
with more falt-hills. ‘hey alfo met 
with many narrew rivers or crecks 
(with which the country appeared to 
be much found 
fome very extenfive tracts of open 
juxuriant ground, as well as much 
unpromifing land. They aicended 
feweral hills of creat height, from 
Which their, pro{pect was exteffive, 
and whenee they dicovered moun- 


intergecied), and 
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tains rifing upon mountains to the 
wefiward ; all of which appeared 
exceedingly high. They did not 
however, meet a fingle native in al 
their journey (a proof that the 
human race was but thinly f{cattered 
over the interior part of this ex. 
tenfive country); but they brought 
with them another of thofe beautityl 
birds before deicribed. 

** Withing to alcertain the truth 
of every report that tended to im. 
prove our Knowledge of the internal 
advantages which this country pol 
felled, the governor fent a {mall 
party, with fome natives, to deter 
mine whether there was any {alt in 
the neighbourhood of Broken-Bay, 
Captain Waterhoufe (of the Re- 
liance), who undertook the fearch, 
found the place that had been de 
icribed, and alfo ditcovered fome 
falt; but it had been produced by 
the ipray of the fea near which it 
laid, and which, breaking over fome 
rocky parts of the thore in bad 
weather, and draining down behind, 
had occafioned the accumulation of a 
large quantity of that article among 
the fand, and upon the adjacent 
rocks. 

“ The fettlers, although certainly 
undeferving of the attention which 
they met with irom ihe governor, 
were conftautly laying their com- 
plaints before him. He now ie 
ceived a petition from them, i 
which they reprefented the great 
dittrefs that they laboured under, a 
well from the high wages which they 
save to hired iervants for working 
their ground, as from the immeste 
pl ce which they paid for every 
article neccflary to carry oD that 
bufinefs. On this account, they re 
guefied that the price of maize might 
be continued at the fame rate a # 
the laft year. 

« The governor, fenfible 0 
itireiics, ‘and ever ready to lifte 
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sny reafonable application which thofe 
ditrefles might induce them te 


r make, gave directions to the com- 
, mifary to receive it at the price 


i which they petitioned for. But, as 
: it was no lefs his duty to duminifh 
d the heavy expences of the colony 
than it was his wifh to render the 


° ftuation of the indnftrious farmer 
, efy and comfortable, they were ine 


formed, that they muft very fhortly 
b lok forward to a reduétion in the 
ice of grain of every kind. 


r “ They laboured, however, under 
7 mother evil, which was the effect of 
y wn unbounded rage for traffic that 
“ pervaded nearly the whele fettlement. 
™ The delivery of grain into the public 
fore-houfes, when open for that pur- 
“ pole, was fo completely monopolifed, 
, that the fettlers had but few oppor- 
mt lunities of getting the full value for 
their crops. A tew words will place 
y this iniquitous combination in its 
proper light. The fettler found 
Ms himtelf thruft out from the granary, 
4 by a man whole greater opulence 
1 created greater influence. He was 
'. then driven by his neceffities to dif- 
g pole of his grain for lefs than halt 
t tsvalue, ‘To whom did he difpofe 
of it? to the very man whofe greater 
y ulence enabled him to purchafe 
n it, and whofe greater influence could 
. get it received into the public ftore ! 
*s iy Orders had beer repeatedly 
.. ffued on this very fubject, the flore- 
2 keepers being moft pointedly di- 
* ected to give the preference to the 
4 man whofe grain was the produce of 
y his own labour; and if any favour 
g were fhewn, to let it be to the poor 
le bat induftrious fetder who might be 
7 Meumbered with a large family. 
at 
mi 
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But thefe neceffary and humane di- 
rections had been too often fruttrated 
by circumitances which were care- 
fully kept from the knowledge of 
the governor; it was, however, 


proved to him, that on occafion of 


the flere at the Hawkeibury being 
opened for the reception of 1500 
bufhels of wheat, the whole was 
engrofied by two or three of thelc 
opulent traders, to the exclufion and 
injury of others, and the petty 
farmers in general, The ftorekeeper 
was not difmiffed, becaufe a better 
might not have been found ; but the 
governor directed, that half the 
quantity of wheat thus partially and 
improperly put in fhould be taken 
away, and room made for the ac- 
commodation of the fettlers. 

«A report prevailed at this time 
among the labouring people, parti- 
cularly the Irith, who were always 
foremott in every mifchief and dif- 
content, that an old woman had pro- 
phefied the arrival of ivveral French 
frigates, or larger fhips of war, who 
were, after deftroying the fettlement, 
to liberate and take off the whole of 
the conviéts, The rapidity with 
which this ridiculous tale was cir- 
culated is incredible. The efteé& 
was fuch as might have been ex- 
peéted. One refractory fellow, while 
working in a numerous gang at 
Toongabbe, threw down his hoe, 
advanced before the rett, and gave 
three cheers for liberty. ‘This tora 
while feemed well received ; but, a 
magiftrate fortynately being at hand, 
the bufinefs was put an end to, by 
fecuring the advocate for liberty, 
tying him up in the field, and giving 
him a fevere flogging.” 
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Virtvous Rricy of Batty, Kine of Deunrt. 


[From Maurice's Monrrn History of Hinpostay,) 


“ AHMUD leaving no fons 

M behind him, his vizier, 
Balin, who was of the fame family, 
mounted, by the univertal defire of 
the nobles, the throne Delhi, 

«In the reign of Altumth, forty 
of that monarch’s ‘lurkith flaves, 
who were in great favour, entered 
into a folemn aflociation to fepport 
one anoiher, and, upon the king’s 
death, to divide the empire among 
themielves ; but jealoufies and dif- 
fentions having arifen afterwards 
among them, prevented this pro- 
ject from being execnted, The 
empcror Balin was of their number ; 
and, as feveral of them had raifed 
themfelves to great power in the 
kingdom, the firft thing he did after 
his acceflion was to rid himfelf of 
all who remained of that aflociation, 
either by fword or poifon; among 
whom was his own nephew. Shcre, 
a man of great bravery and repu- 
tation. 

“‘ His fears, after thefe affafitna- 
tions, were catirely difpelled, and 
he became fo famous ior his juitice 
and wife government, that his alli- 
ance was courted by a!l the kings of 
Perfia and Tartary. He took parti- 
cular care that none but men of 
merit and family thould be admitted 
to any office im his yovernment ; 
and for this purpofe he endeavoured 
to make himfelf acquainted with the 
particular talents and connections of 
every perfon in his court. As he 
was very alidguous in rewarding 
merit, he was no leis fo in punifh- 
ing vice; for whoever mifbchaved in 
their ftation certain of being 
immediately ditgraced 

‘© He expelicd all flatterers, ufur- 
ers, pimps, and players, from his 


court; and being one day told, that 
an omrah, an old fervant of the 
crown, who had acquired a vafi for. 
tune by ulury and monopoly in the 
bazar, or market, would prefent 
him with fome lacks of rupees, if he 
would honour him with one word 
from the throne; he rejected the 
propofal with great difdain, and {aid, 
‘ What muit his fubjects think of 
‘aking who flould condefcend to 
‘hold difcourfe with a wretch 
* infamous ?’ 

‘© Balin was fo famous for his 
generofity, that all the princes of 
the Eatt, who had been overthrown 
by the arms of Gengis, fought pro- 
tection at his court. There came 
upwards of twenty of thofe unfor- 
tunate fovereigns from ‘Turkeftan, 
Maver-ul-nere, Chorafan, Perfian 
Irac, Azerbijian, Perfia Proper, 
Room, and Syria. They had a 
princely allowance, and palaces for 
their refidence allotted them; and 
they were upon public occafions 
ranked before his throne, accord: 
ing to their dignity ; all flanding to 
the right and left, except two 
princes of the race of the Caliphas, 
who were permitted to fit on either 
fide of the muinud. The palaces 
in which the royal fugitives retided 
in Delhi took their names from 
their re{pective potiefiors. Jn the 
retinue of thofe princes were the 
mofi famous men for learning, war, 
aris, and iciences, that Afia at that 
time produced. The court ot India 
was, therefore, in the days of Balin, 
reckoned the moait polite and magni 
ficent in the world. All the phito- 
fophers, poets, and divines, forme 
a fociely every night, a = 
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rent to the empire ; and the noble 
Chofro the poet prefided at thofe 
meetings. Another fociety of mu- 
fcians, dancers, mimicks, players, 
buffuons, and ftozy-tellers, was con- 
fantly convened at the houfe of the 
emperor’s fecond fon Kera, or Ba- 
gera, who was given to pleafure and 
levity. The omrahs followed the 
example of their fuperiors, fo that 
various focietics and clubs were 
formed in every quarter of the city, 
The emperor himfelf having a great 
paflion for fplendour and magni- 
ficence in his ‘palaces, equipages, 
and liveries, he was imitated by the 
court. A new city fecmed to lift 
up its head, and arts to arife from 
the bofoms of luxury and expence. 

“ Such was the pomp and gran- 
deur of the royal pretence, that none 
could approach the throne without 
being impreticd with awe. The 
ceremonies of introduction were con- 
ducted with fuch profound tolem- 
nity, and every thing difpofed fo as 
to excite reverence and aftonifhment 
in the beholders. Nor was Balin 
lefs magnificent in his cavalcades, 
His ftate elephants were caparifoned 
in purple and gold. His _horfe- 
guards, confifling of a thoufand 
noble Tartars in fplendid armour, 
Were mounted upon the fineft Per- 
flan fteeds, with bridles of filver, 
and faddles of rich embroidery. Five 
hundred chofen men in rich livery, 
with their drawn fabres, ran before 
him, proclaiming his approach and 
clearing the way. All the omrahs 
followed according to their rank, 
with their various equipages and at- 
tendants. The monarch, in fhort, 
feldom went out with lefs than one 
hundred thoufand men; which he 
wed to fay was not to gratify any 
vanity in himfelf, but to exalt him- 
ielf in the eves of the pe ople. 

“The feftivals of Nawraz and 
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Ide, as alfo the anniverfary of his 
own birth, were celebrated with 
wonderful pomp and fplendour. 
But, amidft all this glare of roy- 
alty, he never forgot that he was 
the guardian of the laws, and pro- 
tector of his meaneft fubjects. It 
was before Balin’s time a cuftom in 
Hindofian, in cafes of murder, to 
fatisty the relations by a certain fine, 
if they confented to accept of it. 
He abolithed this cuftom, which has 
been fince revived, and ordered the 
fubah of Budaoon to be put to death, 
upon the complaint of a poor woman 
for killing her fon, 

“ When Balin was only an om- 
rah, he gave into the courtly vices 
of wine, women, and play. But, 
upon his accetlion, he became a 
great enemy to all thofe luxuries ; 
prohibiting wine upon the fevereft 
penalties to be drank in his domi- 
nions ; laying great reftrictions upon 
women of pleafure, and banifiing 
all gamefters from his court. 60 
zealous was Balin to fupport his au- 
thority, that for the ditobedience of 
one man he would order a force to 
the remoteft parts of the empire to 
bring him to punifiment. In cafes 
of infurrection or rebellion againtt 
his government, he was not con- 
tent, as had formerly been thecufiom, 
to chaltife the leaders, but he ex- 
tended the capital punifhment of 
high treafon to the meanett of their 
vatlals and adherents. ‘This feverity 
rendered it necetiary for the fubahs 
to have the king’s mandate for every 
expedition or any hoftilities they 
were about to commence.” 

«In the fourth year of the reign 
of Balin died Shere, the nephew of 
the late emperor, who had, from the 
time of Mahmud, governed the pro- 
vinces upon the banks of the ive 
branches of the Indus, and other 
diftritts. He was efteemed a man of 
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great pettus, and an intrepid war- 
rior; having defended his country 
from the incurfions of the Moguls, 
who now became theterror of the 
Fatt. Balin, upon the demife of 
Shere, gave Sunnam and Semana 
to the noble Timur, and the other 
countries were divided among other 
omrahs of his court. The Moguls, 
encouraged by the death of Shere, 
began again their depredations in 
thofe provinces. The mutual jea- 
Joufics and diffentions among the 
fubhas prevented them from doing 
any thing efteftual for the public 
good. 

“ The emperor, therefore, was 
obliged to appoint his eldeft fon 
Mohammed, at that time bearing 
the title of the noble Malleck, viceroy 
of all thofe frontier provinces, Mo- 
hammed was immediately di{patched 
to his government with a fine army, 
and fome of the wifeft and beft ge- 
nerals in the empire. ‘The prince 
himielf was bleft with a bright and 
comprehenfive genius, taking great 
delight in learning and the company 
of learned men, He, with his own 
hand, made a choice collection of 
the beauties of poetry, felected from 
the moft famous writersin that art, 
The work confilted of twenty thou- 
fand couplets, and was efteemed the 
criterion of tafte. Among the learned 
men in the prince’s court, the noble 
Chofro and Hatfen bore the firft 
rank in genius. Thefe, with many 
more of his  philofophical fo- 
ciety, accompanied him on this ex- 
pedition to Lahore. Mohammed 
was vifited at Lahore by Ofman 
Marindi, who was efteemed the 
greateft man of that age. But no 
prefénts or entreaty could prevail 
upon him to remain out of his own 
country ; fo that after a fhort ftay 
he returned. We are told, that as 
he was one day reading one of his 
poems in Arabic before the prince, 
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all the poets who Were prefent were 
tranfported into a fit ofdancing, But 
the piece affected the prince, to all 
appearance, In a quite contrary tens 
ner ; for the tears began to flow fait 
down his cheeks. 

“ The fame of the enlightened 
Sadi of Schiraz, the celebratcd poet 
being great at that time, Mohammed 
invited him. twice to bis court; but 
that renowned fage excufed himfelf 
on account of his years, and, with 
much difficulty, was hronght to ace 
cept of fome prefents. Sadi, m return, 
feut to Mohammed a copy of his 
works, and did honour to the abilities 
of the noble Chotro the prince’s 
favourite, and prefident of his learred 
fociety. The prince, every year, 
made a journey to fee his tather at 
Delhi, to whom he always behaved 
with the greateft filial ailection and 
duty.” 

“ His eldeft fon having heard of 
his father’s arrival, proceeded to 
Delhi to vifit him, and was. res 
ceived with the greateft affection 
and joy. Ile had not remained at 
the capital three months, during 
which his father and himielf were 
infeparable, when news was brought 
that the Moguls had invaded Mul- 
tan. Mohammed _ hatlened his de- 
parture to oppofe them ; but, belore 
he had taken leave, thinking be 
might never fee bim again, his 
father called him into a private 
apartment, and gave him a lenes 
of the moft folemn inftructions for 
his condué&t both as aman and a 
monarch. 

« Balin having ended his inftruc- 
tions, embraced his jon tenderly, 
and parted with him in tears. The 
prince immediately marched againit 
the enemy, and having deteated and 
{lain Mohammed, chief of the Mo- 

uls, he recovered all the territories 
of which they had pofietled tem- 
felves in the empire. Timur, 0! the 
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fumily of Gengis, who was a prince 
of mighty renown in the empire, 
and of the race of the conqueror of 
Afia, at this time governed all the 
afiern provinces of Perfia, from 
Chorafan to the Indus, and invaded 
Hindoftan with twenty thouland 
chofen horfe, to revenge the death 
of his friend Mohammed, who had 
hen killed the former year. Having 
nvaged all the country about De- 
tulpoor and Lahore, he turned to- 
wards Multan. ‘The prince Mo- 
hmmed, who was then in Multan, 
hearing of his defigns, haftened to 
the banks of the river of Lahore, 
which runs through part of Multan, 
and prepared to oppole him, When 
Timur advanced to the river, he 
fawthe army of Hindottan on the 
oppofite bank. But the prince, de- 
frous of engaging to great a chief 
upon equal terms, permitted Timur 
topals the river unmolefted. 

“ Both armies then drew up in 
onder of battle, and engaged with 
grat fury for the {pace of three 
burs, in which both com- 
manders eminently  diftinguifhed 
their valour and conduét. The 
Moguls were at Iafi put to flight, 
amd the nobles of India puriued 
hem with imprudent diforder. Mo- 
bhammed, fatisued by the purfuit, 
lalted by a large pond of water, 
with five hundred attendants, to 
drink, He there fell protirate upon 
he ground, to return God thanks 
lor his victory. 

“In the mean time one of the 
Mogul chiefs, who had hid himfelf, 
with two thoufand horfe, in a neigh- 
bouring wood, ruthed out upon Mo- 
tammed, and began a dreadful 
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flaughter. The prince had juft 
time to mount his horfe, and col- 
leéting his fma!l party, and encou- 
raging them by his example, fell 
upon his enemies. He was at laft 
overpowered by numbers, after hav- 
ing thrice obliged them to give 
ground, and he unfortunately re- 
ceived a fatal arrow in his breaft, 
by which he fell to the ground, 
and in a few minutes expired. A 
body of the troops of India appear- 
ing at that inftant, the Moguls took 
to flight. Very few of Mahoms< 
med's party efcaped from this con- 
flict. Among the fortunate few 
was the noble Chofro the poet, who 
relates this event at large, in his 
book called Chizer Chani. 

‘© When the army returned from 
the purfuit of Timur, and beheld 
their prince in his blood, the fhouts 
of victory were changed to the wail- 
ings of defpair. No dry eye was 
to be feen, from the meaneft foldier 
to the omrah of high command, 
The fatal news reached the old king, 
who was now in his cightieth year, 
The foyntains of his tears were ex- 
hautted, and life began to be a bur- 
then to him. However, bearing 
himlelf up againft the ftream of 
misfortune, he fent Kei Chofro_ his 
grandfon, and the fon of the de- 
ceafed, to fupply the place of his 
father. Kei Chofro, upon his ar- 
rival at Multan, took the command 
of the army, and, pouring the balm 
of benevolence and kindne{s into 
the wounds of his afflicted peo- 
ple, began to adjuft his government, 
and provide for the defence of the 
frontiers.” 
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LiegntTiovs and EVENTFUL Reiew of Kei Konap 


[From the Same. ] 


ee HEN Palin was number- 
ed with the dead, Kei 
Kobad his crandson, in his eighteenth 
year, ascended the throne, and as- 
sumed all the imperial titles. He 
was a prince remarkably handsome 
in his person, and of an afiable and 
mild disposition. He had a talent 
for literature, and his progiess in 
science was considerable. His mo- 
ther was a beautiful princess, daugh- 
ter to the emperor Altumsh; and 
if purity of blood royal is of any 
real worth, Kei Kobad had that to 
boast, for a series of generations, 

« As he had been bred up with 
great strictness under the roof of his 
father, when he became master of 
his own actions he began to give a 
Joose to pleasure without restraint. 
He delighted in love, and in the 
soft society of silver-hodied dam- 
‘sels, with musky tresses, spent great 
part of his time. When it was pub- 
licly known that the king was a man 
of pleasure, it became immediately 
fashionable at court; and in short, 
in a few cays, luxury and vice so 
prevailed, that every shade was filled 
with ladies of pleasure, and every 
street rung with music and mirth. 
Even the magistrates were seen 
crunk in public, and riot was heard 
in every house. 

“ The king fitted a palace upon 
the banks of the river Jumna, and 
retired thither to enjoy his pleasures 
undisturbed ; admittung no com- 
pany but singers, players, musicians, 
and buffoons. Nizam, who was 
nephew and son-in-law to the chief 
magistrate of Delhi, to whom Kei 
Kobad owed bis clevation, was raised 
to the dignity of chief secretary of 
the empire, abd got thre relus of 


gc ernment in his hands ; and Fie. 
aka, ; who Was the greatest man for 
learning in that age, was appointed 
his Geputy. Nizam, obser ing that 
the king was quite swallow ed up in 
his pleasures, began to form schemes 
to clear his Own way to empire, 
The first object of his attention was 
Chosro, who was now gone to Gaze 
na, to endeavour to bring that noble 
and royal Tartar, Timur, over to 
his party, in order to recover the 
throne of Delhi; to which he claim. 
eda title from his father’s right of 
primogeniture, as weil as from the 
will of the late emperor. But in this 
scheme Chosro did not succeed, and 
he was obliged to return from Gazna 
In great disgust. 

** In the mean time, Nizam en- 
deavoured to make him as obnoxious 
as possible to the king, who, at 
length, being prevailed upon to en- 
tice Chosro to Delhi, Nizam hired 
assassins to murder the unfortunate 
prince on the way. The villanies 
of Nizam did not stop here. He 
forged a correspondence between 
Chaja the vizier and Chosro, and 
thus effected that minister's disgrace 
and banishment. He also privately 
assassinated all the old servants of 
Balin, insomuch that a general con- 
sternation was spread through the 
city, though none as yet suspected 
Nizam to be the cause. The more 
he succeeded in his atrocities, he 
became less secret in the execution; 
and though he began to be detested 
by all ranks, his power and influence 
was so great with the king, that he 
was the terror of every Man. 

«© While things were in this s- 
tuation, advices arrived of another 


j - : Vc. 
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tricts of Lahore. Barbeck and Jehan 
were sent with an army against 
them. The Moguls were defeated 
near Lahore, and a number of pri- 
soners brought to Delhi. The next 

the traitor took was to inspire 
the king with jealousy of his Mogul 
troops, who, as soldiers of fortune, 
had enlisted in great numbers in his 
service. He pretended that, in case 
of a Mogul invasion, they would 
certainly join their countrymen 
against him ; insinuating, at the 
same time, that he believed there 
was already some treachery in- 
tended. 

“ The weak prince listened to 
those villainous intimations, and, 
calling their chiefs one day together, 
he ordered them to be set upon by 
his guards and massacred ; contis- 
cating, at the same time, all their 
goods and wealth. He seized upon 
all the omrahs who had any connec- 
tions with the Moguls, and sent them 
prisoners to distant garrisons in the 
remotest parts of the empire. 

“In the mean time, prince 
Kera, the emperor's father, who had 
contented himself with the kingdom 
of Bengal, having heard how aflairs 
were conducted at the court of Delhi, 
penetrated into the designs of the 
minister, and wrote a long letter to 
his son, forewarning him of his 
danger, and advising him how to 
proceed. But his advice, like that 
of others, was of no weight with 
that vicious, luxurious, and infa- 
tuated prince. When Kera found 
that his instructions were slighted, 
and that things would soon be 
brought to a disagreeable issue, he 
collected a great army, and directed 
his standards towards Delhi, about 
two years after the death of Balin. 
Kei Kobad, hearing that his father 
had advanced as far as Bahar, drew 
out his forces, and marched down to 
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meet him, encamping his army upon 
the banks of the Gagera. Kera lay 
upon the Sirve, and both armies 
remained some days in hourly ex- 
pectation ofau action, The old man, 
finding his army much inferior to 
that of his son, began to despair of 
reducing him by force, and accord- 
ingly began to treat of peace. 

** The young prince, upon this, 
became more haughty, and by the 
advice of his favourite prepared for 
battle. In the mean time, a letter 
came from his father, written in the 
most tender and affectionate terms, 
begging he might be blessed with 
one sight of him before matters were 
carried to extremities. ‘This letter 
awakened nature, which had slum- 
bered so long in Kei Kobad's breast, 
and he gave orders to prepare his 
retinue, that he might visit his fa- 
ther. ‘The favourite attempted all 
in his power to prevent this inter- 
view, but finding the prince, for 
once, obstinate, he prevailed upon 
him to insist, as emperor of Delhi, 
upon the first visit, hoping by this 
means to break off the conference. 
His design, however, did not suc- 
ceed; for Kera, seeing what a head- 
strong youth he had to deal with, 
consented to come to the imperial 
camp, and ordered the astrologers 
to determine upon a lucky hour, and 
crossing the river, proceeded to- 
wards his son's camp. 

«The young monarch, having 
prepared every thine for his fa- 
ther’s reception in the most pom- 
pous and ceremonious manner, 
mounted his throne, and arrogantly 
gave orders, that his tather, upon 
his approach, should three times 
kiss the ground. ‘The old man ac- 
cordingly, when he arrived at the 
first door, was ordered to dismount, 
and after he had come in sight of 
the throne, he was commanded to 
pay 
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pay his obeisance in three different 
places as he advanced. 

« Kera was fo much fhocked at 
this indignity, that he burit out into 
a flood of tears; which being ob- 
terved by the fon, he could no longer 
fwpport his unnatural infolence, but, 
leaping from the throne, fell on his 
face at his father’s feet, imploring 
bis forgivenefs for his offence. The 
good old man melted into com- 
paflion, and, raifing him in his arms, 
embraced him, and hung weeping 
upon his neck. The icene, in fhort, 
was to affeéting on both fides, that 
the whole court were in tears. Thefe 
tran{ports being over, the young 
king helped his father to mount the 
throne, and, paying him his refpects, 
took his place at his right hand, 
erdering a charger full of golden 
tuns to be waved three times over 
his father’s head, and afterwards to 
be given among the people. All 
the omrahs allo prefented to him 
their prefents. 

“ Public bufinefs being then dif- 
eufled, every thing was fettled in 
peace and fnendfhip, and Kera re- 
turned to hisown camp. A friendly 
imtercourfe comimenced immediately 
between the two a:mies for the 
fpace of twenty davs, in which time 
the father and fon alternately vifited 
one another, and the time was fpent 
in fettivity and mirth. The prin- 
cipal terms fettled beiween the two 
kings were, that they thould re; 
fpectively retain their former domi- 
nions; and then Kei Kobad pre- 
pared to return to Delhi, and Kera, 
having firft given fome wholeiome 
admonition to his -fon, fet off for 
Bengal. 

“* The king, on his return to 
Dethi, continued in his former courfe 
of pleature, till wine, and intem- 
perance in his other pattions, had 
ruined his health. He fell fick, and 


then began to recollect the ad 
his father, ‘and to conhder N 
the caufe of all his difrefs. 
mediately began to jorm fchemes in 
his mind to rid himfelf of that 
wicked minifter. He for this pur- 
pofe ordered him to the government 
of Multan; but Nizam, perceiving 
his drift, contrived many delays, that 
he might get a favourable oppor. 
tunity to accomphth his murderous 
intentions, His detigns, however, 
reverted upon his own head, The 
omrahs difpatched him by poifon, 
fonre fay without the kine’s know- 
ledge, while others afirm that it was 
by his authority. 

‘“ Malleck Fe rofe, the fon of Mal. 
leck, chief of the Afghan tribe, called 
Chilligi, who was deputy governor 
of Sammana, came, by the king’s 
orders, to court, and was honoured 
with the title of Shaifta Khan, and 
made lord of requefts, as alio fabah 
of birren. Chigen was promoted to 
a high office at court, and Surcha 
was made chief fecretary of the 
empire. Thete three divided the 
whole power of the government 
amongft them, while the king by 
this time became aftlifted with the 
palfy, by which he loft the ule ot 
one fide, and had his mouth dif- 
torted. 

«* Every omrah of popularity or 
power began now to intrigue for 
the empire, which obliged the trends 
of the royal family to take Keio- 
mourfe, a child of three years, fon to 
the reigning emperor, out of the 
Haram, and to tet him upon the 
throne. The army, upon this, fplit 
into two faétions, who encamped on 
oppofite fides of the city. The 
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young king, and the Chilligies, 3 
powerful tribe of Afghans, joined 
Ferofe, who ufurped the throne. 
Upon the firft difturbance, thoi 
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Tartars, who had fet up the young 

ince, jealous of the power of the 
Eailligies, aflembled themfelves, and 
proferibed all the principal Chilligian 
officers. 

“ Ferofe, being the firft in the 
bloody lift, immediately rebelled, 
Chigen had been deputed by the 
Tartar party to invite Ferofe to a 
conference with the fick king, and a 
lot was formed for his affaffination, 
Ferofe difcovering his defigns, drew 
upon the traitor who came to invite 
him, and killed him at the door of 
his tent. The fons of Ferofe, who 
were renowned for their valour, im- 
mediately put themfel wes at the head 
ef five hundred chofen horfe, and 
making an affault upon the camp of 
the Tartars, cut their way to the 
royal tents, which were pitched in 
the centre of the army, and, feizing 
the infant king, carried him, and 
the fon of Malleck ul Omrah, off, in 
fpite of all oppofition, to their father. 
They killed Surcha, who purtued 
them, with many other men of 
difinétion. When this exploit be- 
gan to be noifed abroad in the city, 
the mob flew immediately to arms. 
They marched out in thoufands, and 
encamping #t the Budaoon gate, 
prepared to go againft Ferote, and 
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refcue the infant king, for they 
greatly dreaded the power of the 
Chilligies, who were a fierce and 
lavage race. Malleck ul Omrah, 
the old minifter, fo often mentioned, 
confidering that this ffep would oc- 
cation the afiatlination of the young 
king, and of his own fon, who was 
in their hands, exerted his great in- 
fluence and authority among the 
people, and at length prevailed with 
them to dilperfe. 

‘* Ferofe, in the mean time, fent 
an ailatiin to cut off the emperor Kei 
Kobad, who lay fick at his palace on 
the banks of the Jumna. The villain 
found this unfortunate prince dying 
upon his bed, deferted by all his at- 
tendants. He beat out the poor 
remains of life with a cudgel; then 
rolling him up in his bedelothes, 
threw him out of the window into 
the river, This affaflin was a ‘Tartar 
of fome family, whofe father had 
been unjulily put to death by Kei 
Kobad, and he now had a complete 
revenge. 

When this horrid deed was per- 
petrated Feroie aftcended the throne, 
and aflumed the title of Jellal ul dien, 
having put an end to the dynatty 
of Gaur, and commenced that of 
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(From Maxtcorin’s Lonpon Repivivum.} 


“ QMOKE, fo great an enemy to 

all profpects, is the everlatiing 
Companion of this great city. Yet 
8 the fmoke of London emblematic 
Of ils magnificence. 

‘* At times, when the wind, 
changing from the Weft to the Eaff, 
ro'ls the vati volumes of julphur toe 
Wards cach other, columns afcend to 
4 great height, in ome parts bearing 


a blue tinge, in others a pale flame 
colour, 2nd ina third, accumulated 
and dénte, they darken portions of 
the city, ull the back rooms require 
candles. A reGdent in London can- 
not form an idea of the grand and 
gloomy feene: it mult be viewed 
from the environs, 

‘In the Spring, before fires are 
difeontinued, during a calm day, 
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Vefuvius itfelf can fcarcely exceed 
this difplay of {moke. It is pleafing 
to obferve the black ftreams which 
iffue from the different manufac- 
tories; fometimes darting upward, 
while every trifling current gives 
graceful undulations ; at others roll- 
ing in flow movements, blending 
with the common mafs; but when 
the dreary feafon of November ar- 
rives, and the atmofphere is damp 
and dark, a change in the wind pro- 
duces an effect difmal and depretling. 
The fmoke fometimes mixes with 
the clouds, and then they atlume an 
eleftric appearance. When the tun 
breaks through this veil during the 
fummer, its beams have a wonderful 
effegt on the trees and gvais; the 
green is bright, and inconceivably 
beautiful. 

«© London is not without attrac- 
tions on a dark evening; chiefly fo 
in the winter, when a firong South 
wind prevails, It is then that the 
innumerable lights in the thops and 
fireets fend their rays toward heaven ; 
but, meeting with the imoke de- 
preffed by a wet air, they are re- 
fle&ted and multiphed, making an 
arch of tplendour, againii which the 
houfes and fteeples appear in ftrong 
outlines. J] have iound the retlection 
fo powerful as to dazzle my fight, 
and make the paths dark and dan- 
gerous. A general illumination oc- 
caiions great brilliancy. ‘The effect 
was very (triking in the nights of the 
rejoicing in Ogtober, 1798, for lord 
Nelfon’s victory at the Nile. 1 am 
at a lois to defcribe my feriations 
during the {cene; for the light was 
as amazing as the continued roar of 
guns was deafening. 

“It has been my lot to be in a 
city while cannon fhook our houfes, 
and flames were confuming its fub- 
urbs; but the etlect was different. 
The atmoiphere over London was a 
clear light, like the firit approach of 
day ; the tormer ficrce and sed, 
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_© The founds of mufquetry and 
piftols in London were inceffant 
Not fo the fhotted cannon ; each 
explofion was diflin&, thook the 
windows, and rebounded through 
the {treets, 

** Let us now view our fubject 
from the furrounding country ; and 
this fhould be done on a fummer 
morning before the induftrious in- 
habitants becin their labours, The 
mott perfect and delightful landfeape 
is that from Hampfiead-heath, when 
the wind blows firong from the Eaft. 
Then it is that the clear bright fand 
of the fore-grouad, broken into a 
thoufand grotefyue fthapes, gives 
lufire to the projecting front of High- 
gate, topped with verdure, and ferv- 
ing as a firft diftance, from which 
in gradual undulations the fields ree 
tire, till loft in a blue horizon. 
Hence, fpread before you, are num- 
beriefs objects to pleate the moft dif. 
ficult, ‘The fuburbs, as advanced 
guards, meet the cye in all direc. 
tions, contrafting their fawn-ccloured 
fides with the neighbouring trees, 
Beyond them repofes in full majetty 
the main body, with its mighy 
queen, whole lofty cupola overlooks 
her phalanx of children, armed with 
{pires of various fizes and beauty, 
protected to the South by a long 
chain of hills. 

‘© An accurate eye will trace the 
Thames by the white fails of the 
{hipping. 

‘© Another fine view is from the 
obfervatory in Greenwich park, well 
known. 

‘€ Putney common affords a charme 
ing picture, including the town: and 
river above Wefimintfier, St. Paul Ss 
and the abbcy of St. Pecer, with 
feveral fpires, may be grouped " 
many pleating forms from this place. 
The fore-ground is very excellent. 

« Primrote-hill fhews the Wefterm 

arifhes to moti advantage; but i“ 
Rees de Coverley’s “ heathenith 

fight 
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fight” fill exifts from St. Paul's 
rds, 

« For acommercial city the ground 
ofLondon is admirably calculated, 
though for fcenery not fo well, the 
hills being too inconfiderable to fhew 

in detail. Any per‘on who 
hath Yeen the broken ground at 
Greenwich will comprehend my 
meaning. I do not recollect any 
ftuation from which London may 
he looked down on, thofe of fufficient 
height being too diftant. 

“ The Metropolis forms a noble 
termination to the extenfive views 
fom Harrow, Richmond-hill, Cam- 
bervell, and all the hills from Sutton 
to Sydenham. 

“ Much of the external f{plendour 
of London, I conceive, mult have 
hen loft on the fupprettion of reli- 
gious houfes. Numerous towers and 
pires were defiroyed, and thofe of 
the moft venerable character. Se- 
reral attempts to preferve St. John’s, 
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Clerkenwell, and St. Auguftine’s, 
were without fuccefs, 

“ ‘Lhe conflagration of 1666 re- 
duced the number of parith-churches 
confiderably, To my tafte, Gothic 
{pires and pinnacles are far more 
picturefque than the modern fafhion 
of ere&ting Grecian, Many of our 
market-towns will juftify this ob- 
fervation, where perhaps three tall 
ficeples enriched with quatrefoils and 
foliage, and a fourth an embattled 
tower, abounding with ornaments, 
rife from houfes and trees in a groupe 
fo pleafing, we could almoft imagine 
we were about to enter an imperial 
city. In fact, L think London ex- 
tremely deficient in this refpect, very 
few of the fpires being of great 
height, and chiefly without decora- 
tion: I beg to be underftood to ex- 
cept thole of Bow, St. Bride, St. 
Martin, St. Giles, St. Dunftan in 
the Eaft, Shoreditch, and a few 
others.” 
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[From the Same.) 


F HE ferpentine windings of 

the Thames have ever been 
detrimental to the commerce of 
London ; and any perfon but little 
acquainted with the art of navigation 
muit have perceived the vaft circuit 
by water between Limehoufe and 
Blackwall ; while the diftance acrofs 
the Tile of Dogs is comparatively 
mall. 

“ The river, too, is much ob- 
tructed by the number of veftels 
moored off Deptford. Thole incon- 
Yemences fuggefted the plan of 
making wet docks for the Weft In- 
cia eg and a canal through the 
Ile 0 Dogs. By the former, the 
ade will he fecured| from depreda- 
ons, and the veflels from damage ; 


and, by the latter, a fhort and fafe 
patlage obtained between Blackwall 
and Limehoufe. This vaft recept= 
acle of wealth will range Eaft and 
Weft, parallel to the hamlet of 
Poplar. 

*« T have endeavoured to give fome 
idea of the diftance faved, by pacing 
the ground on the bank of the river 
and the canal. The circuit is about 
5640 paces ; the length of the canal 
is 1806; difference 3834. 

« By digging a certain number of 
feet, and laying the earth taken out 
on the adjoining ground, the depth 
neceflary for the docks will be ob- 
tained. At this depth hath a foreft 
been hidden for unnumbered cen- 


turies. 
« The 
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‘¢ The furface of the Ifle is a fine 
black meuld, producing rich pafture 
for many herds of cattle that have 
been fattened there. 

« The ftrata,are compofed of 
reddith yellow and blackith yellow 
earth, fand, lead-coloured clay, in 
fome inftances veined with a beau- 
tiful vivid blue, and fome pebbles 
mixed with black mud, fimilar to the 
lo v-water borders of a river, 

‘© Beneath thofe, eight feet from 
the grafs, lies the foreft; a mafs of 
decayed twigs, leaves, and branches, 
encompafs huge trunks, rotted 
through, yet perfect in every fibre. 
The bark is uninjured, and the 
whole were evidently torn up by the 
roots. I have fome pieces of this 
wood, which, when gathered, were 
of full fize. They are now fhrunk 
like a withered vegetable; but do 
not crumble like thofe trees which 
fall and decay in forefts. Much of 
it has been dried, and burnt by the 
inhabitants of Poplar. 

« There were elms of great bulk, 
and one of three feet tour inches 
diameter. I faw but one fir, and that 
was about twelve inches diametcr. 

“© It was not without good reafon 
that the ancients reduced the remains 
of their friends to afhes. ‘The in- 
corsuptibility of that fubftance was 
well known to them; and as a far- 
ther proot of it, I found one branch 
of complete charcoal as found as if 
burnt but yeflerday. Thus might 
their daft be preferved for ever. 

‘¢ Atter a mott minute examina- 
tion of every part of the works, 
where the fottnels of the foil would 
permit me to tread, I have teen 
human bones, a thigh, and pieces of 
afeull, with thofe of other animals, 
giafs, chalk, oytier and mutcle thells, 
broken filberts, but no metals, 

** T feel it impotlible to leave this 
fublime difplay of the progrefs of 
‘lime, without rifking fome con- 
jectures, which naturally arife from 
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ee vet fi fi queftion that 
ure 18, low happened it that fuch 
a forett exilted upon a foi man 
feet below the prefent high‘eobe 
mark ? and what convulfion could 
have levelled fo many and fuch vat} 
trees (in one direction) from South. 
eaft to North-weft ? 
_ & Many large elms are now grow. 
ing round the fite of the ancient 
Chapel, mentioned by our hiftorians. 
but their roots barely reach to the 
bodies of thofe in quefiion, 

** How many ages, therefore, mutt 
have paffed away, before the quan. 
tity of foil now on them could have 
accumulated by the flux and reflux 
of the river, fuppofing an embank- 
ment to have given way ! 

*¢ Or are we to conclude an earth. 
quake, fimilar to that which funk 
Port Royal in Jamaica, admitted the 
water of the Thames in an infiant, 
and thus fwept the trees before it all 
yne way? The fituation of the river 
makes this idea, at leaft, plaufible. 
It is reafonable to juppole the cata- 
ftrophe was fudden, from our finding 
human bones. Remote, indeed, mutt 
the dreadful fcene have been, as both 
records and tradition are filent on 
the fubject. 

« On the 12th day of July, 1£00, 
the firft ftone of the docks was laid 
by the right hon. Wiliam Pitt (then 
chancellor of the exchequer), in pre- 
fence of Earl Spencer, the Fail ot 
Liverpool, Lord Li ughborough, Mr. 
Dundas, and a joint-commitice of 
the merchants and common council. 

« Mr. Pitt faid alond, on placing 
the frone. ‘§ May this dock and 
‘ canal prove an additic nal fupport 
¢ to the trade, commerce, and pro- 
‘ {perity, of the port and city of 
‘« London, the emporium of the 
‘ world!’ After which, medals of 
the prefent reign were depofited by 
the above lords, gentlemen, and the 
engineer. The banks were crow 
with {pectators. 


« When 
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« When this great work is com- 
leted, how grand and interetting a 
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of her crowded ftrects, he will efti- 
mate her population and her wealth 






































_ facle will it be to view the men in the bufy throng. He will exclaint 

or of war building at Perry’s yard, in- with rapture, as of Tyre of old, the 

ter termixed with the Baft India Com- crowning city, “* Her merchants are 

ld ny'’s noble veilels, on fhore and ‘* princes!” When he frequents 

raf float, with the docks and machines her places of public refort, and tra- 

the fr equipping and rigging them, fo verfes her parades of general review, 
narthe numbers of fine fhips be- will he not exchange the fublime 

_ ing to the Weft India trade, in reflection of the Hebrew poet for 

ent their capacious mooring! [twill be the not lefs appofite one of his coun- 

mes afcene for national exultation, May tryman, 

the itever continue fo! ; “ Bleft Ifle, with matchlefs beauty 

« An Englifhman mutt feel and ‘¢ crown’d, 

ut therith incalculable partialities tathe ‘* And manly hearts to guard the 

2. ital of his native ifland. Wher “* fair!” 

ave he places him(elf in the centre of any 

flux J, 
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a [From Fiscuer's Travers in Spary.] 
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Wer “DHE weftern coaft of Andalu- the bay. At the head and in the 


{ 
ible. fia is of a femicircular form, diftance you perceive the entyance Va 
ats the fouthern point of which termi- into the third part, called Puntalen- 
ling tates in an ifthmus, that extends baya, which is defended on tlie left LW 
muit thout fix leagues to the weftward, by the fort of Matargordo, and on the if 
both at the extremity of which is the city right by that of San Lorenzo. | 


} on of Cadiz. The bay between the ‘* Having faid thus much, it is une 
| coaft and this ifthmus forms one of neceflary to add that Cadiz is fur- 
‘00, the finett guiphs in Europe, which rounded by the fea to the fouth- 
laid & its broadeft part refeimbles the ward, the weftward, and the eaft« 
then like of Geneva between Nion and) ward. The fouthern and eaftern 
po Thonon. parts are 300 feet above: the level of 
ia Ot “If you imagine yourfelf on board — the fea, and the weftern {carcely fifty. 


Mr. ‘Yeffel entering the bay, on your left There the ramparts are high and 
e ot # the fortrefs of La Rota, and on built upon the rocks, forming the 
inc'l. the right that of San Sebaftian. On external boundary of the town; 
cing Oe fide you behold the fhores lined though under thefe ramparts is a 
and with batteries, on the other the ram- fecond quay, very broad, and divided 
pport Parts of Cadiz. Oppofite, and be- into two branches, which has been 
pro- fond the fort Santa Catalina (St. partly gained from the fea. | 
ty ol therine), is feen the great white «« This fituation gives Cadiz the | 
the mals of houfes at Cadiz with their advantages of an excellent air, and a 
als of t roots, and the church towers, temperature not otherwile to be ex- 
bu Which feem to rife out of the fea. Sed in fo fouthern a latitude. 


®u then enter the fecond divifion of The fea airy which at once refrefhes 
waed 1802. 0 the 
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the body and ftrengthens the nerves, 
moderates the heat in fummer, and 
makes the winters, which are always 
very mild, refemble fpring. How- 
ever hot the weather may be in fum- 
mer from ten till one, the after- 
noons are generally cool, for the fea- 
breeze (mara) increafes every hour, 
and flows throughout the night. 
Thus Cadiz enjoys in fummer the 
moft happy temperature, while the 
heat is quite oppreflive at Madrid, 
and in general throughout the in- 
land parts. But it muft be obferved, 
that it becomes more intenfe here 
whenever the folano or fouth-eaft 
wind prevails, 

“ This wind is pregnant with the 
moft fuffocating vapours, and comes 
from the oppofite coaft of Africa. 
The whole atmofphere, without ex- 
aggeration, then {cems on fire, and 
the air every inflant becomes more 
burning hot, like that of an oven. 
And yet this wind is only felt by its 
effects ; for during the moft oppretlive 
folano the air is perfectly calm, and 
feems to have totally loft its elafticity. 

** The atmofphere is at thefe times 
filled with an almoft imperceptible 
vapor, but which gives to the fky 
a bluith chalky colour, and which 
even at noon envelopes the fun ina 
kind of haze, making it appear 
larger by refraCling its rays. ‘The 
fea too is as calm and {mooth as a 
lake, the water inconceivably warm, 
and frequently the tifh appear on the 
furface and feem expiring with heat. 
On thore moft animals are not ex- 
empt from its effects. Birds fly in 
a lower region of the air, dogs hide 
themfelves, cats feem in a rage, 
mules are unealy and gafp for 
breath, fowls are reftiefs and run to 
and fro, and pigs roll themfelves in 
the earth. Man alone feems to 
futler lefs: yet the folano is more or 
lefs felt according to the diflerence of 
conftitutions. It almoit always pro- 
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duces a violent tenfion of the nerves 
renders the circulation of the blood 
flower, and excites to exces and to 
voluptuoufnefs, 

*f Although the extent of Cadiz is 
very limited, yet a prodigious quan- 
tity of houfes are heaped together 
there, and the population is ye 
numerous, being reckoned between 
75 and 89,000. The houfes being 
very high and very much crowded 
together, feem to juftify this compu- 
tation ; but the fame caufe accounts 
for the {mall number of fine edifices, 
If we except the churches, the mo- 
nafteries, the great hofpital, the enf- 
tom-houfe, and other public build. 
ings, Cadiz, notwithftanding its 
great riches, contains but a very 
{mall number of remarkable houles, 
The greater part are of ftone from 
Puerto de Santa Maria, which is 
brought acrofs the bay at a {mall 
expence. ‘lhe houfes being prodi- 
gioufly high, the ftreets, which are 
narrow, neceflarily appear very dark, 
and make a very fingular impreflion, 
when we raife our eyes and tee fach 
a multitude of balconies and fo 
{mall a portion of iky. The ftreets 
however are extremely well lighted 
at night. The pavement, which is 
excellent, is compofed of very fmall 
ftones, furnifhed with cauieways on 
each fide, and kept nearly as clean 
as in Holland. Cadiz however con- 
tains fome fine ftreets, among others 
that called Calle-ancha, or Broad- 
ftreet, and has befides three large and 
two {mall fquares. 

“ As to the ftyle of architecture, 
the climate {vems to have irrevocably 
&xed that introduced every where by 
the Moors; flat roofs with fmall 
towers and plots of flowers, well- 
paved fquare courts (patios), whicn 
by their neatnefs and ornaments re 
femble drawing-rooms, galleries that 
run round it on each floor, large rooms, 


: ~arefully 
fmall windows, and walls caretusy 
whitenee, 
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ghitened ; all which is the character 
of African architecture. 

« The environs of Cadiz on the 
north fide, or that next the land, 

nt the traveller with a view 
equally fingular and grand. During 
the laft league as he arrives he is be- 
tween the bay on the right and the 
ocean on the left. The land rifes 
ten fathoms above the level of the 
fea, and is on all fides lafhed by its 
waves, fo that it refembles a dike 
with which fome bold adventurer has 
divided the waters of the fea. You 
will readily conceive { am {peaking 
of the narroweft part of the ifthmus, 
Cadiz being fituated on the broadett. 
From this fpot the eve takes in the 
whole bay with all its finuofities and 
divifions, and commands a foreft of 
mafts which continues from Caracca 
toCadiz, while in front is the brilliant 
mafs that forms the town with its 
ramparts and towers. On the left 
the view extends over the vaft ex- 
panfe of ocean, in which the fort of 
San Sebaftian appears to float, be- 
caufe it is built on a fmall fandy firip 
of land conneéted with the ifthmus, 
but at high water inundated by the 
fea. 

“Atlength the road fomewhat de- 
parts from the fea in proportion as 
it widens ; but it is completely defert 
till a little before entering Cadiz, 
where is a pretty row of houfes, a 
{mall church, and to the right and 
left fquare gardens adorned with 
green palifades. You then pafs the 
gate and fee, at the extremity of the 
baitions of the fort, on the right the 
bay, and on the left the tumultuous 
ofan; in a few minutes you are in 
Cadiz. Here you behold a broad 
open {pace and fome elegant build- 
uigs, which render this road _toler- 
ably agreeable ; but that which leads 
upon the ramparts would banifh the 
femembrance of this pleafure, were 
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it not renewed by entering on the 
Plaza de la Mar. 

*« The appearance of this openin 
and the various groups that fill it, 
produce indeed a very fine effect. It 
exhibits a great many little booths or 
lialls, where are fold fowls that are 
brought every week from Africa; a 
number of tables with all kinds of 
fith, among which are often fword- 
fifh (pefcado de efpada) and a great 
variety of fhell-fith and polypi ; fell- 
ers of lemonade and orgeat, whofe 
fhops are adorned with foliage and 
lemons, or little fountains playing ; 
water-fellers with their wheel-bar- 
rows, and ice-feliers with their ice- 
tubs; a long row of fruit-fhops, 
where grapes, water-melons, Seville 
oranges, and pomegranates, figs, 
{weet oranges, and all kinds of fruit, 
are piled up ; fellers of grafshoppers, 
which are fhut up in bra(s-wire cages 
to enliven the bed-rooms of thote 
who are fond of them, efpecially the 
ladies; Turks barefoot, with large 
pantaloons, black beards, and long 
pipes, fitting down and eating dates ; 
tables cuvered with images of faints 
and failors’ cays, {mali cook-fhops, 
and wine-fellers’ booths covered with 
failecloth. To thete peculiarities o¢ 
Cadiz add a little of the tumult of 
Madrid, and you will have a com- 
plete idea of the Plaza de la Mar. 

«© The quay immediately without 
the gate prefents an equally animated 
protpe¢+, For there a multitude of 
fruiterers, water-fellers, wine-fellers, 
cooks, itinerant bardware-men, and 
ballad-fingers, confiantly aflemble. 
Here you fee failors feated around 
a jug of wine playing at cards, an- 
other troop are dancing, a third box. 
ing, and farther on fiddlers intermin- 
gled with porters. Some boats now 
arriving, acry is heard of Al puerto ! 
Al puerto ! Every one crowds to the 
{tairs, all is in motion, and. every 
thing adds to the tumult. 

02 _‘* Imagine 
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« Imagine alfo the effect of fe- 
veral hundred merchant fhips lying 
at anchor off the town, the mixed 
multitude of failors from all nations, 
the noife of men loading and un- 
loading fhips: ail this, I fay, I muft 
leave to your imagination, for it 
would be impotlible to give you an 
idea of this fcene, which is embel- 
lithed by the view of a fleet in the 
diftance. 

« The ramparts of Cadiz, which 
are the fineft and broadett I have 
feen, are ufed as a promenade. On 
the weft fide they command a view 
of the bay, the oppofite coaft, and 
the quay below the ramparts, where, 
when the fea is rough, the waves fly 
up to a confiderable diftance. On 
the fouth and eafi fides is the im- 
menfe expanfe of ocean, and, as I 
have already faid, the Englifh fleet 
blockading the port. A {mall part 
to the wettward is bordered by tive 
rows of elms, forming four avenues 
adorned with elegant feats, and con- 
ftituting the alameda; but the trees 
are imall and ftunted, in confequence 
of the. drynefs and rockinefs of the 
foil, the fea air, and the heat of the 
climate. However, this promenade 
is much frequented, ctpecially at 
nisht. The cool tea-breeze, the 
multitude of charming women, the 
lights in the neighbouring houies, 
the initruments and gay airs heard 
on all fides, the ferene and fiarry 
heavens, which in this fine climate 
difplay themfeives in all their mac- 
niticence, all thete charms fafcinate 
the tpectator, and make him pats his 
evenings very pleafantly. 

“A great part of the ramparts, 
which to the fouthward are fhaded, 
ferve for the lower clatles ts take 
their ficita. Extended upon benches 
or upon the walle, the water-carriers, 
porters, foldiers, and failors, quietly 


reign themiclves to tleep, ard half 


naked enjoy the luxury of the {ea~- 
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breeze. Along the ramparts is 4 
row of houles, forming a kind of 
view | need not defcribe, 

** T fhould call thefe ramparts (in 
cluding the alameda) the only pros 
menade at Cadiz, if the environs on 
the land fide did not afford a ve 
pleafing variety. It is true, the {oi} 
is fo fandy, that it is not ealy to 
walk there; but the pure and re. 
frething fea-air, and the abovemens 
tioned view of the bay and of the 
fea, attract thither a great number of 
people of both fexes and of all cone 
ditions, 

* The inhabitants of Cadiz, how- 
ever, compentfate the want of pro- 
menades by parties of pleafure in the 
environs. They go out in carriages 
either to Puerto de Santa Mana, 
where are fine avenues and gardens, 
or to Chiclana near the ifla de Leon, 
which is almoft entirely covered with 
country houjes, and commands a 
very fine view of the bay, the town, 
and the fea. It is even the fathion 
to go in {pring and autumn in pare 
ties of pleafure to Chiclana, which is 
a charming place, and offers the en- 
joyments of the country combined 
with all the luxuries of Cadiz. 

In no place indeed is found 
fuch a union of all the pleafures and 
luxuries of life : abundance of wines, 
liqueurs, provifions, retioratives, and 
all kinds of confumable articles. 
The {pirituous wines of Rota, Ma- 
lava, Xeres, Manzanilla, &c. are 
here extremcly cheap (nine-pence 
or ten-pence the quart), ane the 
beft fruits are fold for almofi nothing. 
You may purchale two large bunches 
of Mutcadine grapes for a farthng, 
the fineft water-mclons for two 
pence, or a large flice tora farthing, 
and a large orange tor the lame 
price, as alto a lima or large lemon, 
‘There are ice-cellars called Nevers, 
generally kept by Italians, where all 
the refinements of luxury are en- 


joyed ; 
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coved ; for Epicurifm is carried to 
the utmoft at Cadiz even among the 
middle clafles. 

« Yet the moft indifpenfable ne- 
ceflary of lite is wanting, I mean 
frefh water, which is brought from 
Puerto de Santa Maria, where hun- 
dreds of barrels are continually load- 
ing and unloading. This water is 
bad, containing much calcareous 
matter and very little air, which it 
entirely lofes by the heat and car- 
riage. It taftes almoft like boiled 
water, and in addition acquires a 
putrid tafte from the cafk. It is 
true the inhabitants attempt to cor- 
rect it by filtration, by mixing fnow 
with it, ar] ofher means, but few 

le can afford all thete expences ; 

the ice is brought from the 
Sierra, a dittance of thirteen leagues, 
and the mules that bring it only 
travel by nights; yet a ftock always 
arrives at Cadiz regularly every other 
day. The common water is detetft- 
able, and to have better it is neceflary 
to buy {now-water either from the 
water venders or from the ice-cel- 
lars, where it cofts near a halfpenny 
2 glals. For domeftic purpofes, 
wafhing, &c, rain water is collected 
in fubterraneous cifterns, into which 
various pipes are laid; but as this 
Water evaporates during the great 
heats, which alfo increafe the con- 
fumption, every barrel of {pring 
water cofts about four-pence half- 
penny. Hence an economy is prac- 
tied in the confumption of water, 
which at firft excites the aftonifh- 
ment of foreigners. 

“ Thole who difdain not to fiudy 
the effect of climate on the chara¢ter 
and manners of mankind, obferve 
very fenfible gradations trom the moft 
northern parts of Spain to the fouth- 
em extremity of Andalufia. The 
Vivacity of the French on this fide 

yrenees is very remarkable ; 
but the fire of the northern Spaniards 
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changes in the fouth into a devour- 
ing flame. In Andalufia every 
thing bears the ftamp of a burning | 
climate, every fenfation is flrong 
and impetuous, every thing tends to 
extremes, every thing is immoder- 
ate and without reftraint, and above 
all in what regards the fexes. 

‘The beauty of the Andalufian 
women, their vivacity, their exalted 
fanaticifm, their extreme fenfibility, 
appear at Cadiz to exceed every 
thing obferved elfewhere; but no 
where do the fexes feek each other 
with equal eagernefs, in no part do 
the pleafures of fenfe feem fo indif- 
penfable, in no part does the influ- 
ence of the climate fo eafily difarm 
the fevereft of moralitts. 

«* But it is when the folano blows 
that this impulfe becomes moft im- 
petuous ; for then the very air they 
breathe is on fire, and all the fentes 
are involuntarily inebriated; the 
imagination is bewildered, and an 
irrefittible inftinét becomes authoriled 
by example and is excited by folicit- 
ation 

“ If any thing could moderate 
this ferment of the blood, it would 
be fea-bathing, of which both fexes 
make frequent ufe. The women 
bathe out of the land-gate, at a place 
appointed for that purpoie, and 
the avenue to which is guarded by 
cavalry; but it is not uncommon 
for a lover to deceive the guard " 
means of a bafquina or mantilla, fo 
that, inftead of allaying the patfions, 
they are the more inflamed. In 
other parts of the town decency is 
not attended to with much rigidity, 
and I have frequently feen at the 
quays, during low water, young people 
of both fexes bathing promilcuoufly 
without any clothing. 

« It may eafily be imagined that 
fuch a town as Cadiz could not be 
without a theatre, which accordingly 
is larger and more commodious than 

U3 at 
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at Madrid, though it makes no ex- 
ternal appearance, being furrounded 
with other buildings. ‘The internal 
diftribution differs trom that of other 
theatres in Spain, and approaches 
the French ftyle. All the feats are 
numbered, and every one is obliged 
to occupy that exprefled in his 
ticket. 

«* Formerly there were at Cadiz 
a French and an Italian theatre; but 
fince the preient war began, the 
former has been fhut up, and the 
latter united with the Spanifh. The 
principal a€tors are Italians, whofe 
pronunciation is excufed in confi- 
deration of the fine airs they fing 
between the aéts. 

«* But what chiefly attraéts the 
inhabitants to the theatre are the 
little comedies called faynetes, which 
are fumewhat licentious, and the la- 
{civious dances called voleros; the 
former containing the chronicles as 
it were of fcandal, and the latter 
pourtraying the myfteries of love. 

“When the play is ended, the 
ftage is converted into a magnificent 
apartment, the orcheftra again ftrikes 
up, the caftanettes are heard, and a 
dancer and his partner come forth 
from oppofite fides, each in the 
graceful Andalufian coftume, which 
feems invented for dancing, and 
dart toward each other, as if they 
had long been feeking each other, 
The lover feems about to embrace 
the obje¢t of his pathon, who appears 
ready to throw herfelf into his arms ; 
but fhe fuddenly turns round, her 
partuer half angry does the fame, 
and immediately the mufic ftops, 
generally in the middle of a bar. 
The art of the dancers confifts in 
a rapid, equal, and neat poile, and 
ftopping fv accurately together as to 
feem at once rooted to the ground 
oppofite to each other. They now 
appear undecided; but prefently the 
mufic, which begins again, reani- 
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mates and quickens their Motions, 
The lover, now grown more ardent, 
endeavours to exprefs his defires 
and his beloved receives him with 
more tendernefs 3 her looks become 
more languithing, her bofom palpi- 
tates with more force, and fhe ex. 
tends her arms towards him. Vain 
hope ! too timid to meet him, the 
flies off again, till a new paufe gives 
them freth courage. 

‘* The mufic, now more lively, 
gives wings to their feet, and ine. 
briated with paffion the lover again 
darts towards his miftrefs,who, tranf- 
ported with fimilar fenfations, fies 
with ardour to meet him. They 
join their arms, the lips of the fair 
dancer open, and the feems ready to 
furrender at difcretion. The mufic 
now gives louder and ftronger founds, 
a more rapid melody, and the mo- 
tions of the dancers are redoubled, 
It is a kind of intoxication of delight, 
and the fame fenfations feem to ani- 
mate them both; each mutcle is 
alive, and every pulfation acceler- 
ated, when fuddenly the mutfic ftops, 
and the dancers at the fame inftant 
become motionlefs and difappear : 
for the curtain falls, and the illufion 
of the fpeétators is diflolved. 

“ The climate, the vivacity, the 
beauty, and the agility of the inha- 
bitants render Andalufia exclufively 
adapted to this dance. You fhould 
fee it performed by a well-afforted 
couple, whofe perfons are only ex- 
ceeded by their talents, and then you 
would forget every thing of the kind 
you had feen before as tame and in- 
expreflive. How can fuch a dance, 
which refers fo ftrongly to a pathon 
that animates the whole of nature, 
and which alone can counterbalance 
the felfith principle, not be preferred 
to all other amufements? I am con- 
fident I fhall gratify you more by 
defcribing thefe dances than bulle 


fights, which are the common 
amule- 
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amufement at Cadiz as well as at 
Madrid. 

« There is indeed a feries of en- 

vings, in which, in order to facili- 
tate the learning this dance, all the 
motions and attitudes are reprefented 
in fucceflion, entitled “* Laminas que 
manifieftan los varios paflos y mu- 
danzas de las feguidillas, voleres. y 
los trages mas propios para eff bayle,” 
twelve fheets (if I am not mittaken), 

reals each: fold by Efcribano, 

le de las Carretas, with the mufic 
for the guitar and voice. Alfio fe- 
veral other dances, under the title of 
“ Modo facil para aprender el ayre 
volero en la guitarra y arreglar la 
voz:” fold by Fernandez and Co. 

“ Having thus taken a view of 
the luxury that prevails at Cadiz, let 
us examine the fource from which it 
flows, I mean its commerce ; though 
the particulars given by Townfend 
and Bourgoanne, and the prefent 
ftate of affairs, might in fome mea- 
fure excufe fuch an omiffion. The dif- 
aftrous war with France, and the fiill 
more ruinous war with England, have 
for fome years almoft entirely de- 
ftroyed the commerce of Spain; the 
fleets of Great Britain blockade her 
beft ports, and Englifh privateers are 
inceflantly cruifing off her coafts. 

“The Englifh had before at- 
tempted to blockade Cadiz in the 
fummer of 1797, when they found 
the Spanith quite unprepared. The 
confufion and diforder were uni- 
verlal, and, withont the diftinguifhed 
valour of a Bifcayan named Maza- 
redo, the place would have been 
ruined; but fince that time the 
Spanifh gun-boats have become fo 
formidable to the Englith, that they 
have not hazarded a new attack, 
The Spanith fleet is pofted from the 
town as far as the ifla, and the Eng- 
lith keep at a diftance of four-leagues 
lo the iouth-eaft. 

“* However rigorous this bleckade 


may appear, fometimes artifice and 
fometimes policy elude its effects, 
As to the former, during the violent 
winds of the Levante, which come 
from eff the bay, and which are ges 
nerally accompanicd with a thick 
fog, the fhips that are ready go 
out, and this the more eafily, as the 
Englith are then obliged to change 
their birth. In this manner not 
only fome frigates, but about fixty 
merchantmen, have failed for Ame- 
rica at different times. Indeed the 
amount of their invoices is fo high, 
and the fale is at thefe times {0 cer- 
tain, that even were two (hips out of 
three captured, the profit on one ar- 
rival would cover the capital and in- 
tereft of the twe others. 

“* As to policy, the Englifh them. 
felves, for fear of repritals or for 
other reafons, fuffer all fhips tiom 
Morocco, Turkey, and Grecce, to 
land without impediment, and thefe 
fhips are employed to bring in a part 
of the importation required, and for 
fending fome cargoes to the various 
ports of the Mediterranean. 

« The overtures, however, which 
begin to take place between the 
cabinets of London and Madrid, 
through the intervention of the Eng- 
lifh party at the latter and of the 
court of Portugal, feem at prefent 
(July and Augutt, 1798) to have a 
decided influence on the blockade, 
At this moment a Danifh thip is 
ready to fail with a rich cargo to 
Hamburg ; = 9s pailports are 
given to Spanith vetlels to go to 
Gibraltar to fetch the Havannah to- 
bacco brought thither in Anglo-Por- 
tugal thips, Englith officers in dif- 
guife come to Cadiz to diilipate the 
irkfomenefs of being conftantly on 
board, and Spanith boats feich their 
linen to wafh, and provide the fleet 
with wine and fruit, 

«“ Among the foreign merchants 


of all nations are many Germans, 
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partly from Hamburg, from Bohe- 
mia, and from Augfburg. The 
former conftitute the clais called 
Hanteatics, and according to an- 
cient convention enjoy confiderable 
privileges, They divide their com- 
mercial affairs into fpeculation, 
commiffion, and banking bufinefs. 
This is the only nation at Cadiz 
that keep up a clofe union among 
themfelves, or keep a fund for 
the relief of their unfortunate coun- 
trymen. I will only mention here 
Meflieurs Bohl, brothers, and the 
conful Mr. Andrew Freffer, whole 
firm is Freffer and Springckhorn, to 
give you a tellimony of the efteem 
and gratitude I feel for the Hanfeatic 
nation. The Bohemian and Augtburg 
houfes are of {mall importancé com- 
pared with thote of Hamburg, and, 
as throughout Spain, fcarcely tran{- 
act any other than a retail bufinefs 
in glats and hardware. : 

«« The more acquainted the Spa- 
nifh may beeome with the import- 
anee of their inland trade, the mare 
jealous they appear of foreign mer- 
chants, and the yoke of necetlity 
through the change of circumftances 
becomes more and more burdenfome 
tothem. This avertion, however, 
is not fo openly thown toward any 
nation as the French, becaufe toward 
no other do political and religious 
reafons fo much contribute to that 
etfect. It feems indeed to be a part 
of the fyftem adopted by the Spauifh 
hierarchy to oppofe that formidable 
nation by fanaticifm ittelf. For this 
reafon, fome time ago-all the images 
of faints in one of the monatterics 
were mutilated in order to afcribe the 
outrage to the French, and the batred 
of the populace broke out into innu- 
merable a¢ts of violence. ‘Lhe im- 
veftigation, however, of the French 
coniul left’ no doubt as to the true 
authors of the iyfult. 

‘** In general it appeared to me 
that the whole fyftem of religion 
takes the character of the climate, 
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and that fanaticifm is here more im. 
petuous and more ardent than in 
other more northern, and even in 
the fouthern, parts of Spain. Ever 
clofely connected with the fenfes it 
favours licentioutnes of manners 
without intending it, and we muft 
not therefore be furprifed if volup. 
tuouinefs finds its way even to the 
tieps of the altar, and if the clergy 
publicly keep mitireties, 

** The pleatures of fenfe together 
with fanaticiim (or what we Proteft. 
ants call fuperftition) having ob. 
tained a complete dominion over the 
mind, it is impoflible the lea(t {park 
of icience fhould be feen to thine, or 
that the underftanding thould receive 
due cultivation. Do not therefore 
expect to find extenfive libraries 
or infirudlive converfations, except 
among foreigners. It is to then 
Cadiz is indebted for a fuperb read- 
ing-room andlibrary called Camorra, 
etiablifhed at the old opera-houle. 
The bett and mott interefi:ng foreign 
newipapers are alfo taken in there, 
and there is a fimilar eflablifimentat 
the Apollo coftee-houle, where the 
beft French newtjapers may be read 
at any time after the arrival of the 
poft. In other cofiee- houses we only 
found the Correo de Cadiz or the 
Pottillon del Correo de Cadiz, which 
contain political and commercial 
news and {ome other intelligence. 
Lifis are alfo daily printed ot the 
fhij:s that arrive and are worthy the 
notice of merchants, and at the end 
of the year they exhibit a general 
calculation or refult of the exports 
and imports to and from America. 

« To omit nothing that can be 
interefling toa traveller 1 will men- 
tion timply that the beti inus are the 
potada de las Palomas near the 


Puerta de la Mar, and the pofada de 
las Quatro Naciones; the tormer © 
fuited to rich people, the Jatter to 

rfons of moderate fortune, 
would limit their expenditure to a 
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he By Henny James Pye, Esq. Poet-Laurnear, 
rk ‘oe ba 
ca O, from Bellona’s crimson car, 
“ At length the panting steeds unbound ; 
wh * At length the thunder of the war 
a In festive shouts of Peace is drown’d. 
A Yet, as around her Monarch’s brow 
% Britannia twines the olive bough, 
Q- : 
: Bold as her eagle eye is cast 
% On hours of recent tempest past, 
' Thro’ the rude wave and adverse gale 
, When free she spread her daring sail, 
a Immortal Glory’s radiant form, 
™ Her guiding Load-star through the storm ; 
‘d Directed by whose golden ray, a 
. Thro’ rocks and shoals she kept her steady way— ye 
ly ** My sons,” she cries, ‘‘ Can Honour’s guerdon claim, ies 
ne Unsoil'd my parent worth, unstain'd their Sovereign fame ?” “ 
Albion, though oft by dread alarms 7 
4 Thy native valour has been tried, 
ne Ne’er did the lustre of thy arms 
* Shine forth with more refulgent pride 
ad Than when, while Europe's sons, dismay'd, 
al Shrunk recreant from thy mighty aid, 
1 Alone, untriended, firm you stood, 
A barrier ’gainst the foaming flood ! , 
be When mild and soft the silken breeze 
n- Blows gently o'er the ripling seas, 
ne The pinnace then may lightly sweep 
he With painted oar the halcyon deep; 
Je But, when the howling whirlwinds rise, oe 
is When mountain billews threat the skies, f 
to With ribs of oak the bark must brave 
The inroad of the furious wave ; 
a The hardy crew must to the raging wind 


Oppose the sinewy arm, the unconquerable mind, 
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In ev’ry clime where Ocean roars, 
High tho’ thy naval banners flew, 
From where, by Hyperborean shores, 
The frozen gale ungenial blew, 
To sultry lands, that Indian surges lave, 
Atlantic isles, and fam’d Canopa’s wave ; 7% 
Though from insulted Egypt’s coast 
Thy armies swept the vicior host ; 
From veteran bands, where British valour won 
The lofty walls of Ammon’s godlike son ! 
Useless the danger and the toil 
To free each self-devoted soil, 
Auxiliar legions from thy side 
Recede, toswell the Gallic Conqueror’s pride ; 
While on Marengo's fatal plain, 
Faithful to Honour’s tie, brave Austria bleeds in vain! 
Not, fired by fierce Ambition’s flame, 
Did Albion’s Monarch arge his car 
Impetuous throrgh the bleeding ranks of war, 
To succour and protect his noble aim : 
His guardian arm, while each Hesperian vale, 
While Lusitania’s vine-clad mountains hail 
Their ancient rights and jaws restor’d, 
The Royal Patriot sheaths the avenging sword ; 
By Heav'n-born Concard led; while Plenty smiles, 
And sheds her bounties wide, to bless the Sister Isles. 


The Harmony and Macniricence of the Universs. 


{From Boyyn’s Translation of Dante's Parapsso.} 


i. 


TERNAL, Wisdom and eternal Love, 
Join’d with interminable Power above, 
Union ineffable, in bliss supreme, 
Gave to existence this stupendous whole, 
W here’er the eye can reach, or soaring soul 
Extends around its intellectual beam. ~ 


Il. 
Unrivall'd order and celestial grace, 
Seen thro’ the stages of unbounded space, 
Whene’er the mental eye, with steady view, 
Surveys its glory, to the heay’nly King 
Lifts the rapt soul on contemplation’s wing, 
And ey'ry pow’r expands with rapture new. 


Hl. 
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Ill. 


Now ye that hear the heav’nly muse’s voice, 
Pursue her journey thro’ the op’ning skies, 
Where the first motion wheels her mighty round, 
And whirls the planets with resistless sway ; 
Then think of Him whose power yon’ orbs obey, 
In self-enjoyment wrapt, and bliss profound. 


IV. 


Behold yon’ shining path obliquely run, 

Where, with his glorious retinue, the sun 
Marshals the seasons, and conducts the year : 

What wisdom in the Pow’r that taught his ray 

To warm the subject world with temper'd day, 
Not coldly distant, nor oppressive near. 


V. 


Had any other circuit been assign'’d 
For this zetherial cavalcade to wind, 

In frost to shumber or to sink in fire, 
Had been the lot of all sublunar things : 
Here contemplation rests her weary wings, 

And stops a while te tremble and admire, 


VI. 


Indulge this holy prelibation first, 
That your ripe mind, in holy habits nurs’d, 
May scorn that earthy fume that damps the soul, 
And brings it down from its etherial flight : 
For thy behoof I range the fields of light, 
Culling the fruits of heav’n from pole to pole, 


Vil. 


Nature’s great herald now, whose eye afar 
Celestial influence sheds from star to star, 

And measures time in his diurnal race, 
Had reach’d the welcome stage, that calls the light 
Of Phosphor soonest from the womb of night, 

To drive the vapours from Aurora's face. 


VII. 


Bright regent of the planetary train, 
How I was wafted to thy high domain 
Is all mysterious as the source of thought; 
For quick as thought, from world to world I flew : 
There, oh ! what splendours flash’d upon my view, 
When my celestial guide my notice caught. 


IX. 


Transfiguration in a moment came, 
Distinct she stood within the solar flame, 
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Light within light! but more resplendent far : 
No radiant change of listed colours gay 
Was there, no painting with illusive ra 
Her matchless fory: that feeble aid could spare. 
X. 
Let intellect, experience, art, combine, 
Vain were their pow’r to paint that scene divine ; 
Even faith, with angel ken, would scarce sufiice : 
That fancy’s plumage fails to mount the height 
Is no surprise; for who can bear the sight 
When Sol with double lustre fires the skies > 


XI. 


Such was th’ appearance of the heav'nly band, 
Who in the sunny region took their stand, 
Wonders of wisdom! Miracles of love! 
For ever singing in alternate Jays 
To Him, who cheers with ever-vital rays 
The glorious circle of the saints above. 
XII. 
“« To this material source of life and light, 
His pow’'r,”’ my Leader cry’d, ‘* has wing'd your flight:" 
Never did mortal feel so deep a glow 
Of filial lovey commix'd with filial fear : 
Heav'n's dome, the radiant nymph, the solar sphere, 
Seem’d all to vanish, like a passing show. 
XH. 


But inly vex’d to see my seeming scorn, 
She smil’d benignant, like the rosy morn ; 
Her smile recall’d me from my rapt’rous trance : 
Sudden the cope of heav'n salutes my sight, 
The glories darting round the squadrons bright, 
Call'd to existence by her magic glance. 
XIV. 
Disbanding soon, the files, with splendour crown d, 
In one wide-waving glory Lemenk us round ; 
Their gen’ral chorus charm'd the list’ning ear : 
Our optics less enjoy’d the double noon, 
Form’d like an halo bending round the moon, 
When a thin vapour veils her shining sphere. 
XV. 
Unnumber'd are the mystic wonders known 
On this bigh foot-stool of the burning throne ; 
No mortal strain the tenour can convey 
Of that loud hymn that round the Concave rung : 
The Man who wants to learn the lofty song, 
Must mount on wings of tire the Milky Way. 





XVI. 
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XVI. 


As well might thoughtless Mortals hope to hear, 
From Mutes, the music of the Solar Sphere, 
Whose long-drawn modulation seem'd to ring 
From the bright squadrons ina triple round, 
As in full march they pac'd the solar bound, 
Chanting the glories of their heav'nly king. 
XVII. 
Like stars that circle round the steadfast pole, 
For ever peinting to their radiant goal, 
These living suns, reflecting blaze on blaze, 
Mov'd on, or paus’d, as in a festive hall 
Gay nymphs, that tend the music's dying fall, 
Suspend their step, or thrid the sportivé maze, 
XVIII. 
Then, as the heav’nly anthem seem’d to rest, 
A still small voice my ravish'd ears address'd : 
*« Since grace, the gentle nurse of love divine; 
That knows its object, and expands its flame, 


Inspires your soul, the deep ascent to claim ; 
QO, mortal man! immortal bliss is thine ! 


XIX. 
*« None here can to thy thirsty soul deny 
Fair Truth’s nectareous draught, a rich supply ; 
No more than to the main the wint’ry flood 
Can stop adown the slope his swift career ; 
Then, if you wish to know our fortunes here, 
You soon shall sate your mind with mental food.” 


FasHioNaBLe Amusements of Winter and SuMMER. 
[From the Mittevium, Canto II. 


- HROUGH this vast city, c’en mid winter's reign, 
Thick wove with vapours hostile to the brain, 

From morn to noon, from noon to utmost night, 

How flies our cash in purchase of delight : 

A thousand gorgeous shops, in rich array, 

Stocked without payment or the means to pay ; 

A thousand shows, where wonder never fails, 

Museums, pictures, automats, and sales ; 

Afric and India emptied of wild beasts: _ 

Dwarfs, giants, jugglers, charities, and feasts, 

Drain the last lurking pound, and turn us o’er 

To Providence and trade for future store. 


But 
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But chief when darkness his Cimmerian pall 
Throws, dipt in hell, around the restless ball, 
Throng our sublimest raptures. Banti now | 

To spruce sopranos pours her turtle vow ; 

And, by the church unawed, th’ Arcadian trains 
Still swell to passion Durham's pious veins. 

Here haste we headlong ; or, with equal rage, 
Press, e’en to bursting, the plebeian stage, 
Where Shakspeare's copies Garrick erst pourtrayed 
So true, that nature knew not which she made ; 
Laughed o’er facetious Foote, with bursting zone, 
And took his well-aped humours for her own. 
But sketched from nature, and to nature tied, 
Nochange the drawling drama then supplied ; 
And o’er the same stale piece, from year to year, 
Oft hung our sires, unwearied still to hear. 

Now better taught,: from novelty or freak, 

We change both plays and players every week ; 
Truth, nature, reason, elegance, and grace, 

As worn-out subjects, from the drama chace ; 
And trust to rant, buffoonery, and show, 

To raise our rapture, or complete our woe. 

Talk not of public wants, or public wrongs, 

Here turn thy steps to harmony and songs ; 
Here, where each eye-ball sparkles with delight, 
Fach dwindling purse can still command the sight ; 
Eve after eve th’ o’erloaded area try, 

And give thy country’s libeller the lie. 

But Winter closes, the revolving year, 
Through heaven advancing, bounds his broad career, 
Yet not with winter, cease whene’er he may, 

In March or August, cease we to be gay,— 
Spring, hay-tide, harvest, all alike dispense 
Wealth to the purse, and pleasure to the sense. 

Lo! on the lion mounted, when on high 
The red-haired summer blazes through the sky, 
Phrensied with fever, and all earth below 
Bids the bland west, th’ Etesian breezes blow,— 
Forth pours each sun-baked city to the plains, 
Founts, floods, and valleys, her innumerous trains : 
See where they rush, in wild impetuous chace, 
Youth, manhood, age,—a merry-making race, 
Loaded full deep with substitute for gold, 

And ripe for bliss where bliss may best be sold ! 
Why need the muse the random paths pursue 
Or random frolicks of the joyous crew, 

Now stretched at large, on every face a smile, 
O'er all the bosom of this parent isle ; 

From loud-mouthed Margate, with insatiate eye, 
Waiting, each tide, fresh cargoes of supply, 
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To distant W th, whose luxuriant strand 
Fattens beneath the monarch’s bounteous hand ? 
Where ocean yearly, as he glads the town, 

Renews his homage to the British crown, 

And, round the royal maids, the Tritons press 

To kiss those charms which nene must else possess ? 
Why down the dales of Cheltenham plunge her wing, 
Where Farquhar leads the men who lead the king ; 
Writes, stern decree! their maddened brains to brace, 
Retirement, temperance, and change of place ; 

Feeds them with steel, each ruling passion reins— 
Dundas from church, from women Piit restrains ? 
These wanderings why pursue? the health that hence, 
‘The buxom bliss that flows through every setise ; 

The generous exercise alike that tries, 

Night after night, and skies succeeding skies, 

The melting nerves, the strength of man and beast, 
Whence from the bones th’unwieldy fat is fleeced ; 
The soft, sound sleep commencing with the dawn, 
The noon-day breakfast cheered with many a yawn; 
The chaste lavation to the skin so dear, 

The long-drawn lounge o’er cliff, parade, or pier, 
The grave discourse, like heavenly dews that drop, 
Maintained on nothing in the toy-man’s shop, 
Exhaustless theme! in many an earlier age 

Alone pursued by poet, priest, and sage ; 

Now, such the science of these nobler days, 

The fruitful topic every tongue that sways ? 

Why these pursue ? or paint the fond regards, 

The friendships pure, commenced at dice or cards ; 
Or where the reeking crowds, in volumes, press : 

To hear some cast-ott dramatists address,— 

Quacks, gownsmen, gamblers, sharpers, fools and wits, 
Scotch, Irish, English, courtiers, clowns, and cits,— 
Communion blest! begot by chance alone, 

Sinners and saints, unknowing and unknown ? 

To follow these ‘twere needless. Scattered wide, 
O'er every hill, and dale, and refluent tide, 

Let them, remote, in countless manners, prove 

The reign of riches, luxury, and love. 


The Dyinc Davcurer to her Morugr., 
[From Por s by Mrs. Opie.) 


OTHER! when these unsteady linea 

Thy long averted eyes shall see, 
This hand that writes, this heart that pines, 
Will cold, quite cold, and tranquil be. 
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That guilty child so long disowned 

Can then, blest thought! no more offend : 
And, shouldst thou deem my crimes atoued; 
O deign my orphan to befriend :— 


That orphan, who with trembling hand 
To thee will give my dying prayer :— 
Canst thou my dying prayer withstand; 
And from my child withhold thy care ? 


O raise the veil which hides her cheek; 
Nor start her mother’s face to see, 

But let her look thy love bespeak,— 
For once that face was dear to thee, 


Gaze on,—and thou ‘It perchance forget 
‘The long, the mournful, lapse of years, 
Thy couch with tears of anguish wet, 

And e’en the guilt which caused those tears: 


And in my pure and artless child 

Thou ‘It think her mother meets thy view ; 
Such as she was when life first smiled, 
And guilt by name alone she knew. 


Ah! then I see thee o'er her charms 
A look of fond affection cast ; 

I sce thee clasp her in thine arms, 
And in the present lose the past. 


But soon the dear illusion flies ; 
The sad reality returns ; 
My crimes again to memory rise, 


And, ah! in vain my orphan mourns : 


Till suddenly some keen remorse. 
Some deep regret, her claims shall aid, 
For wrath that held too long its course, 
For words of peace too long delayed. 


For pardon (most, alas! denied 

When pardon might have snatched from shame)” 
And kindness, hadst thou kindness tried, 

Had checked my guilt, and saved my fame. 


And then thou ‘It wish, as I do now, 
Thy hand my humble bed had smoothed, 
Wiped the chill moisture off my brow, 
And all the wants of sickness soothed. 


For, 
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For, oh! the means to sooth my pain 
My poverty has still denied ; 

And thou wilt wish, ah! wiht in vain, 
Thy riches had those means supplied. 


Thou ‘It wish, with keen repentance wrung, 


I'd closed my eyes, upon thy breast 
F xpiring, while ‘thy faltering tongue 
Pardon in kindest tones expressed, 


O sounds which I must never hear ! 
Through years of woe my fond desire ! 
O mother, spite of all most dear ! 
Must I unblest by thee expire ? 


Thy Jove alone I call to mind, 

And all thy past disdain forget,— 

Each keen reproach, each frown unkind, 
That crushed my hopes when last we met. 


But when I saw that angry brow, 

Both health and youth were still my ewn : 
© mother! couldst thou see me now, 
Thou wouldst not have the heart to frown. 


But see my orphan’s cheek displays 
Both youth, and health’s carnation dies, 
Such as on mine in happier days 

So tondly charmed thy partial eyes, 


Grict o'er her bloom a veil now draws, 
Griet her loved parent's pangs to see ; 
And when thou think’st upon the cause, 
That paleness will have charms for thee: 


And thou wilt fondly press that cheek, 
Bid hi ippiness sits bloom restore, 
And thus in tenderest accents speak, 


** Sweet orphan, thou shalt mourn no more.’ 


But wilt thou thus indulgent be? 
©! amI not by hope begui iled ? 
The long, long anger show n to me, 
Say, will it not pursue my child ? 


And noust she suffer for my crime ? 
Ah! no ;— forbid it, gracious Heaven! 
And grant, O grant! in thy good time, 
That she be loved, and J forgiven ! 


1802. P 
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The Necro Bovw’s Tate. 
[From the Same.]} 


‘ Hen: ! hoist the sails! fair blows the wind! 
Jamaica, sultry land, adieu !— 

Away ! and loitering Anna find! 

I long dear England’s shores to view !’ 


The sailors gladly haste on board, 
Soon is Trevannion’s voice obeyed, 
And instani, at her father’s word, 
His mentals seek the absent maid. 


Rut where was * loticring Anna’ found 7— 
Mute, listening to a Negro’s prayer, 
Who knew that sorrow’s plaintive sound 
Could always gain her ready ear ;— 
Who knew, to sooth the slave's disiress 
Was gentle Anna’s dearest joy, 

And thence, an earnest suit to press, 

‘To Anna flew the Negro boy. 

‘ Missa,’ poor Zambo cried, © sweet land 
Dey tell me dat you go to see, 

Vere, soon as on de shore he stand, 

De helpiess Negro slave be free. 


‘ Ah! dearest missa, vou so kind ! 
Do take me to dat blessed shore, 


Dat | mine own dear land may find. 
And close VW ho love me see once More. 


‘Oh! ven no slave, a boat I buy, 
tor me a Jetel boat vould do, 

And over wave again | fly 

Mine owa loved negro land to view. 


' 2s og Se a. at. 
‘Oh! T should know it quick Iike tink, 
\ ] ~ ro ¢ ; + 1 
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And den perhaps upon de brink 
My moder micgat be look tor me '— 


a. -- 7e “ . ved 
It is jong ume since Jass ve mect, 
Ven I vas take bv bed vite men, 
And mMmvdey ig chlics KISS 24m 84 ef, 


Nod shricking atter. Zanibo ran. ’ 
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' O inissa! long, how lone me feel 
Upon mine arnis her lass embrace! 
Vile in de dark, dark ship I dwell, 
Long burn her tear upon my face. 


glad me vas she did not see 
De heavy chain my body bear ; 
Nor close, how close ve crowded be, 
Nor feel how bad, how sick de air! 


How ¢! 


Poor slaves !-- but I had best forget. 
Dey say (but teaze me is deir joy) 
Me grown so big dat ven ve meet 


My moder vould not know her boy. 


© Ah ! sure ‘tis false! But yet if no, 
Ven I again my moder see, 

Such joy I at her sight vould show 
Dat she vould tink it must be me. 


Den, kindest missa, be my friend : 
Yet dat indeed you long become ; 
But now one greatest favour lend,— 
O find me chance to see my home ! 


* And ven I’m in my moder's arms, 
And tell de yonders I have know, 
]'}l say, Most best of all de charms 
Vas she who feel for negro’s woe. 


* And she shall learn for you dat prayer 
Dey teach to me to make me good ; 

Though men who sons from moders tear, 
She'll tink, teach goodness never could. 


Dey say me should to oders do 
Vat I vould have dem do to me ;— 
But, if dey preach and practise too, 
A negro slave me should not be. 


© Miffa, dey fay dat our black thin 
Be ugly, ugly to de fight ; 

But furely if dey look vidin, 
Miffa, de negro’s heart be vite. 


‘ Yon cocoa nut no fmooth as filk, 
But rough and ugly is de rind : 

Ope it, {weet meat, and tweeter milk; 
Vidin dat ugly coat ve find. 
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¢ Ah miffla! fmiling in your tear, 
I fee you know vat I'd impart ; 
De cocoa hutk de ikin I vear, 

De n-ilk vidin be Zambo’s heart. 


¢ Dat heart love you, and dat good land 
Vere every negro {lave be free,— 

Oh! if dat England underftand 

De negro wrongs, how wrath fhe be! 


* No doubt dat thip the never fend 
Poor harmlefs negro flave to buy, 
Nor vould fhe e’er de wretch befriend 
Dat dare fuch cruel bargain try. 


‘ O missa’s God! dat country blefs !’ 
(Here Anna's colour went and came, 
But faints might fhare the pure dillrefs, 
For Anna bluthed at others’ fhame). 


‘ But, miffa, fay ; thall I vid you' 

To dat fweet England now depart, 
Once more mine own good country view, 
And prefs my moder on my heart ?” 


Then on his knees poor Zambo fell, 
While Anna tried to {peak in vain : 

The expecting boy the could not tell 
He ’d ne’er his mother fee again, 


But while fhe ftood in mournful thought, 
Nearer and nearer voices came ; 

The fervauts ¢ loitering Anna’ fought, 
The echves rang with Anna’s name, 


At! then, o’ercome with boding fear, 
Poor Zambo feized her trembling hand, 
‘ Mine only friend,’ he cried, ‘ me fear 
You go, and me not fee my land.’ 


Anna returned the artlets gralp : 
‘ J cannot grant thy fuit,’ the cries ; 
* But 1 my tather’s knees will clafp, 
Nor will I, till he hears me, rife. 


* For fhou'd thine anxious wifh prove vain 
And thou no more thy country fee, 
Still, p:ty’s hand might break thy chain, 
And lighter bid thy labours be. 


’ 


¢ Here 
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¢ Here wanton ftripes, alas! are thine, 
And tafks, far, far beyond thy powers 5 
But I ’ll my father’s heart incline 

To bear thee to more friendly fhores. 


« Come! to the beach! for me they wait!’ 
Then, gratping Zambo’s fable hand, 
Swift as the wind, with hope elate, 

The lovely fuppliant reached the fand. 


But woe betides an ill-timed fuit : 
His temper foured by her delay, 
Trevannion bade his child be mute, 
Nor dare fuch fruitlefs hopes betray, 


* I know,” the cried, ‘ I cannot free 

The numerous {laves that round me pine ; 
But one poor negro’s friend to be, 

Might, (blefled chance!) might now be mine, 


But vainly Anna wept and prayed, 
And Zambo knelt upon the fhore ; 
Without reply the pitying maid 
Trevannion to the vetlel bore. 


Mean while, poor Zambo’s cries to fill, 
And his indignant grief to tame, 

Eager to act ‘his brutal will, 

The negro’s {courge-armed ruler came 


The whip is raifed—the lath defcends— 
And Anna hears the fatferer’s groan ; 
But while the air with fhrieks the rend-, 


The fignal ’s given—the thip fails on. 


That infant, by defpair made bold, 
Zambo one latt great effort tried ; 
He burlt from his tormentor’s hold— 
He plunged within the foaming tide. 


The defperate deed Trevannion views, 
And all his weak refentment flies : 

‘ See, fee! the vetlel he purtues ! 
Help him, for mercy’s fake!’ he cries : 


‘Out with the boat ! quick ! throw a rope! 
Wretches, how tardy is your aid !” 

While, pale with dread, or tlufhed with hope, 
Anna the awful {cene furveyed. 
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The hoat is out—the rope is cafi— 

And Zambo firuggles with the wave ;— 
‘ Ha! he the boat approaches fafi! 

O father, we his life fhall fave !’ 


‘ But low, my child, and lower yet 

His head appears ;-——but fure he fees 
The fuccour given—and feems to meet 
The oppofing waves with greatcr cale :— 


‘ Sce, fee! the boat, the rope he nears! 
T fee him now his arm cxtend ! 

My Anna, dry thole precious tears 5 
My child fhall be one regre’s friend P 


Ah! Fate was near, that hope to foil :— 
To reach the rope poor Zanybo tries ;— 
But, ere he grafps it, faint with toil, 
The ttruggting victim finks, and dies, 


**«x** * * *@ *# &© * @© @ & 


Anna, I mourn thy virtuous woe ; 

T mourn thy father’s keen remorte ; 
But from my eyes no tears would flow 
At fight of Zambo’s filent corte :— 


The orphan from his mother torn, 
Aud pin.ng for his native thore,— 
Poor torture. (lave poor wretch forlorn- + 
Can | his early death deplore ?— 


I p'ty thofe who live, and groan: 
Colum bia countleis Zambos tees ;— 
For twelled wiih many a wretch’s moan 
Is Wettern lidia’s fultry breeze. 


Come, Juitice, come! ir glory dreft, 
© eome! the woe-worn negro’s triend—~ 
end-delightinge trade arrett, 
’ . . ; a ‘; : ! 
u.gro's chains atunder rend ! 





ODE 
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ODE 
For His MaJesty’s BiratTu-pay, 1802. 
By Henry James Pre, Ef. P.L. 


O more the thunders of the plain, 
The fiery battle’s iron fhower, 
Terrific, drown the duteous ttrain 
That greets our Monarch’s natal hour ; 
Peace, foaring high on feraph wings, 
Now firikes her viol’s golden ftrings ; 
Reiponfive to the thrilling note, 
Symphonious #rains of raptare float, 
While grateful myriads in the Pean join, 
And hail her angel voice, aud blefs her form divine. 


Through many a whiriwind’s blafi fevere, 

The rage of elemental war, 

Stera heralds of the openias @ year, 

Sol urges on his burning car ; 
Though dark the wintry tempett lowers, 
Though keen are April’s icy thowers, 

Sull, ttull his flaming ourters rife, 

Till high in June's refulgent fies 


*Mid the blue arch of heaven he vidtor rides, 


And {preads of light and heat the unextinguith’d tides, 


Glory’s true fons, that hardy race, 
‘Who bravely o'er the briny flood, 
Smiling ferene in danger's face, 
Une heck’d by tempei, tire, and blood, 
Britain’s triumphant tlag unfurl’d, 
The terror of the wat’ry world, 
Now treely to the favouring gale 
Of commerce, fpread the peacetul fail, 
And friendly waft from every fhore 
Where Ocean's fubject billows roar 
The gifts of Nature, and the works of toil, 
Produce of every clime and every foil. 
The genius of the Sitier Iles 
On the rich heap exulting imiles, 
“« Mine the prime ftores of earth’s remoteft zone, 


** Her choicett fruits and tlowers, her treatures all my own,’ 


Nor fecond you ’mid Gloery’s radiant train, 


Who o’er the tented field your enfigns {pread : 


Whether on Lincelles’ trop shied plain 
Hctore your ranks fuperior numbers Hed ; 
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Or on Jerne’s kindred coaft 
Ye cruth’d invafion’s threat'ning hoft ; 
Yr on fam’d Egypt’ s fultry fands 

The banner tore from Gallia’s veteran bands ; 
Your finewy limbs with happier toil 
Now till your country’s fertile foil, 
Mow with keen {cythe the fragrant vale, 
Or whirl aloft the founding flail, 
Or bow with many a fturdy ftroke, 
King of our groves, the giant oak ; 
Or now, the blazing hearth betide, 
With all a foldicr’s honeft pride, 

To hoary fires and blooming maidens tell 

Of gallant chiefs who fought, who conquer'd, or who fell, 


Yet in the arms of Peace reclin’d 
Still flames the free, the ardent mind ; 
And fhould again Sedition’s roar 
Or hofiile inroad threat our fhore, 
From Labour’s tield, from Commerce wave, 
Faver would rufh the ttrong, the brave, 
To form an adamantine zone 
Around their Patriot Monarch’s throne, 
But long with Plenty in her train 
May Concord fpread her halcyon reign, 
And join with fefiive voice the lay fincere, 
Which fings th’ au{j icious morn to Britain ever dear. 


Ronpet of Luvs. 


fFrom Sispatp’s Curonicis of Scorrisn Poetny, A. D. 1550. 


I, 


O quhat it is to lufe, 
_é Lerne ye that lift to prufe, 
Be me, | tay, that no ways may, 
The erund of greif remuve, 
Bot fiill decay, both nycht and day ; 
Lo quhat it is to lufe. 
JI. 
Lufe is ane fervent fyre, 
Kenadillit without defyre, 
Schort pic four. Jat 1g difpletour ; 
Ri: pentance Is the hyre ; : 
Ane pure tre flour, withou t mefi ours 
Lute ts ane fervent fyre. 


Ul. 


To lufe end to be wil: : 
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Now thus, now than fo gois the games 
Incertaine is the dyifs : 

Thair i is no man, I fay, that can, 
Both lute and to be wyifs, 


IV. 


Fle alwayis frome the fnair, 
Lerne at me to beware ; 
Jt is ane pane and dcowbill trane 
Of endlefs wo and cair; 
For to refrane that denger plane, 
Flé alwayis frome the fnair. 
Quvuop Scort, 


Warrare againft Porrry. 


[From the Same. A. D. 1560.) 


ITH huntis up, with huntis up, 
It is now perfite day : 
Jefus our King is gane in hunting, 


Quha lykes to fpeid they may. 


Ane curfit fox lay hid in rox 
This lang and mony ane day, 
Devouring fcheip ; quhyle he micht creip, 
Nane micht him fchape away. 


It did him gude to laip the blude 
Of yung and tendir lammis : 
Nane could him mis, for all was his, 


The yung anis with thair dammis, 


The hunter is Chrift, that huntis in haift, 
The hundis are Peter and Paul : 

The Paip is the fox, Rome is the rox, 
That rubbis us on the gall. 


That cruell beift, he never ceift 
Be his ufurpit powr, 

Under difpence to get our pence, 
Our faullis to devoure. 


Quha could devyfe fic merehandyfe, 
As he had there to fell, 

Unlefs it wer proud Lucifer, 

The grit mafter of hell, 
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He had to fell the Tantonie bell, 

And pardons therein was ; 

Remitlioun of tinnis in auld fcheip fkinnis, 
Or {fauls to bring from grace. 


With buls of leid, quhite wax and reid, 
And uther quhiles with grene, 

Clofit in ane box, this ufit the fox ; 

Sic peltrie was never fene, 


With difpenfations and obligations, 
According to his law: i, 

He wald difpence for money from hence, 
With them he never faw, 


To curs and ban the fempill poore man, 
That had nocht to flee the paine : 

Bot quhen he had payt all to ane myte, 
He mon be abfolvit then. 


To fum, God wot, he gave tot quot, 
And uther fum pluralitie. 

Bot firft with pence he mon difpence, 
Or els it will nocht be. 


Kings to marie, and fum to tarie, 

Sic is his power and micht ; 

Quha that hes gold, with him will be bold, 
Thocht contrair to all richt. 


O blift Peter, the fox is ane lier, 
Thou knawis weill it is nocht fa, 
Quhill at the latt, he fall be downe caft, 
bis peltrie pardons and a’, 


To Mrs, . 





i¢ Torericat Woxks of the late Tuomas LitTLg, Ef.) 


WEET lady! look not thus again ; 
J Those little pouting smiles recall 
A matd remember'd now with pain, 
Who was my love, my life, my all! 


Oh! while this heart delirious took 
Sweet poison from her thrilling eye, 
Thus would she pout, and lisp, and look, 
And I would hear, and gaze, and sigh! 
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a 
Yes, I did love her—madly love— ty 
She was the dearest, best deceiver ! | i 
And oft she swore she'd never rove ; 
And J was destin’d to believe her ! . 
Then, lady, do not wear the smile 
Of her whose smile could thus betray, 
Alas! | think the lovely wile 
Again might steal my heart away. 


And when the spell, that stole my mind, ' ' 
On lips so pure as thine I see, 
I fear the heart which she resign'd ae 
Will err again, and fly to thee! it 


To Miss —, 
On her asking the Author why she had sleepless Nights ? 


[From the Same. ] 


"LL ask the sylph who round thee flies, 
And in thy breath his pinion dips, 
Who suns him in thy lucent eyes, 
And faints upon thy sighing lips ; 


I’}l ask him where's the veil of sleep 
That us’d to shade thy looks of light ; 

And why those eyes theirvigil keep, 
When other suns are swak in night. 


Ang I will say—her angel breast 

Has never throbb'd with guilty sting 
Her bosom is the sweetest nest, 

Where slumber could repose his wing ! 


And I will say—her cheeks of flame, 
Which glow like roses in the sun, 

Have never felt a blush of shame, 
Exeept for what her eyes have done ! 


Then tell me, why, thou child of air! 

Does slumber from her eyelids rove ? / 
W hat is her heart s ienpaesion ‘d care? * 
Perhaps, oh sylph! perhaps ‘tis dove / i 
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[From the Same.]} 


L¥ ins ' in pity do not speak, 


In your eyes { read it all, 
In the flushing of your cheek, 
In those tears that fall. 
Yes, yes, my soul! IT see 
You love, you live for only me! 


Beam, yet beam that killing eye, 
Bid me expire in luscious pain t 

But kiss me, kiss me while I die, 
And oh! IL live again ! 

Stil, my love, with looking kill, 

Andoh! revive with Kisses stul! 


The Srirup. 


[From the Same. } 


(>*, ! did you not hear a voice of death ? 

And did you not mark the paly form 

Which rode on the silver mist of the heath, 
Anda sung a ghostly dirge in the storm? 


Was it a wailing bird of the gleom, 

Whick shrieks on the house of woe all night ° 
Or a shivering fiend that flew to a tomb, 

To how] and to teed till the glance of light ? 


*T was not the deaih-bird’s cry from the wood, 
Nor shivering fiend that bung in the biast ; 
"T was the shade of Helderic—man ot blood— 
It screams tor the guilt of days that are past ! 


See! how the red, red lightning strays, 

And scares the gliding ghosts Of the heath ! J 
Now on the leatiess yew it plays, 

Where hangs the shield of this son of death ! 


That shield is blushing with murderous stains, 
Long has it hung from the cold yew’s spray ; 
It is blow n by storms, and wash'd by —, 
But neither can take the blood away! 
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Oft by that yew, on the blasted field, 
Demons dance to the red moon's light, 

While the damp boughs creak, and the swinging shield 
Sings to the raving spirit of night ! 


Revusewn and Rosr. 
A Tale of Romance. 
{From the Same. ] 
HE darkness which hung upon Willumberg’s walls 
Has long been remember'd with awe and dismay 4 
For years not a sunbeam had play'd in its halls, 


And it seem’d as shut out from the regions of day! 


Though the vallies were brighten’d by many a beam, 
Yet none could the woods of the castle flume ; 


And the lightning, which flash’d on the neighbouring stream, 


Flew back, as if fearing te enter the gloom ! 


“ Oh! when shall this horrible darkness disperse ?” 
Said Willumberg’s lord to the seer of the cave ; 
“* I¢ can never dispe!,”’ said the wizard of verse, 
“« ‘Till the bright star of chivalry 's sunk in the wave !" 
And who was the bright star of chivalry then ? 
Who could be but Reuben, the flower of the age ! 
For Reuben was first in the combat of men, 
Though youth had scarce written his name on her page. 


For Willumberg’s daughter his bosom had beat, 
For Rose, who was bright as the spirit of dawn, 
When with wand dropping diamonds, and silvery feet, 
It walks o'er the flowers of the mountain and lawn 


Must Rose, then, from Reuben so fatally sever ? 
Sad, sad were the words of the man m the cave, 
That darkness should cover the castle tor ever, 
Or Reuben be sunk in the merciless wave ! 


She flew to the wizard—“ And tell me, oh! tell, 

‘* Shallany Reuben no more be rester'’d to my eyes ?” 
“ Yes, yes- when a spirit shall toll the great bell 

* Of the mouldering abbey, your Reuben shall rise !” 


Twice, thrice he repeated, “ Your Reuben shall nse,” 
And Rose felt a moment's release from her pain ; 
She wip'd, whiie she listen’d, the tear from her eyes, 
And she hop'd she might yet see her hero aguin ! 
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Her hero could smile at the terrors of death, 

When he felt that he died for the sire of his Rose ; 
To the Oder he flew, and there plunging beneath, 

In tlie lapse of the billows soon found bis repose. 


How strangely the order of destiny falls ! 
Not lone i in the waters the warrior lay, 

When a sunbeam was seen to glance over the walls, 
And the castle of Willumberg bask’d iit the 


All, all but the soul of the maid was in light, 
There sorrow and terror lay gloomy and blank : 

Two days did she wander, and all the long night, 
In quest of her love on the wide rivers bank. 


Oft, oft did she pause for the toll of the bell, 

And she heard but the breathings of night in the air ; 
Long, long did she gaze on the watery swell, 

And she saw but the foam of the white billow there. 


And often as midnight its veil would undraw, ; 
As she look’d at the light of the moon in the stream, 

She thought ‘twas his helmet of silver she saw, 
As the curl of the surge glitter'd high in the beam. 


And now the third night was begemming the sky, 
Poor Rose on the cold dewy margent reclin’d, 
There wept till the tear almost Sans in her eye, 
When hark! ‘twas the bell that came deep in the wind! 
She startled, and saw, through the glimmering shade, 
A form o'er the waters in majesty glide ; 
She knew ‘t was her love, though his cheek was decay'd, 
And his helmet of silver was 5 wash’ d by the tide, 


Was this what the seer of the cave had foretold ? 

Dim, dim through the phantom the moon shot a gleam ; 
'T was Reuben, but ah! he was deathly and cold, 

And fleeted away like the spell of a dream ! 


Twice, thrice did he rise, and as often she thought 

From the bank to embrace him, but never, ah! never 
Then springing beneath, at a billow she caught, 

And sunk to repose on its bosom for ever! 
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RuyYMES in PRAISE of Ruyme. 


[From Mifs Watis’s Porms.j 


HOUGH we muft own, poetic diction 
Too oft delights to deal in fiction ; 
Yet this is certain, honeit Rhyme 
Will tell plain truth at any time, 
And in one word will oft tay more, 
Than the beft Profe could in a {core. 
A few plain cafes we thall ttate, 
To free this matter from debate, ' 


Mark you yon Glutton at a feaft ? 
And what fays Rhyme? he calls him—Beaf ; 
See you yon Drunkards {willing wine ? 
Rhyme in a moment names them— Swine ; 
When Flavia, not content with four, 
Adds a fifth hufband to her fiore, 
Rhyme thinks a word, but {peaks no more ; 
What wants that Senator who blutters, 
And all his tropes and figures mutters, 
Againft the man who rules ihe Steerage ? 
Rhyme whifpers in your ear—a Pecrage. 
What makes yon Patriot firain his lungs, 
And baw as loud as twenty tongues, 
To prove his Country’s dire diferace ? 
Rhyme {miling fays—a Place, a Place. 
When Prietts above feek their abode, 
Yet love to loiter on the road, 
And {till on Lords and Statefmen fawn, 


Rhyme fhakes his head, and whifpers—/awn. 


Which is the Nympb, who, foon as feen, 
Js hail’d through Europe, Beauty’s Queso, 
Before whofe charms the fairett fade ? 
Khyme gently fighs—the Britijh Maid, 
Which is the Man, whofe daring foul 
Conducts in war, from pole to pole, 

His Country’s proud triumphant car? 
Rhyme fhouts aloud—the Brith Tar. 


A LOVE SONG. 


ADAPTED TO THE MERCENARY MANNERS OF THE AGB. 


[From the Same. J 
I. 


JYOAST not to me the charms that grace 

J) The fineft form, or faireft face : 
Shape. bloum, and teature, I defpife ; 
Wealih, Wealth, is beauty te the wife. 
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II. 


Come then, my Crefa, fill my arms 
With all thy various tlore of charms ; 
Charms that of Time defy the rage, 
And laugh at wrinkles and old age, 


e Ill. 


Come then, oh come, and with thee bring 
The thoufand joys from wealih that {pring ; 
Oh! bring the deeds of thy eftate, 

Thy quit-rents, mortgages, and plate. 


IV. 


Still keep, unfeen, thofe auburn locks, 
And yield thy treafures in the ftocks ; 
Oh! hide that fofi, that {nowy breait, 
And give, inftead, thy Iron Cheft. 


V. 


Thy Guineas fhame the blufhing Rofe, 
Which in thofe cheeks, unheeded, blows ; 
Too tweet for me that ruby lip, 
Give me thy Incia Bonds and Scrip. 
VI. 
Can aught with thofe bright eyes compare ? 
Thy Diamonds, Nymph, ftiil brighter are. 
Can aught thofe pearly teeth excel ? 
Thy Pearls themiclves pleafe me as well. 
VIL. 
Say, doft thou boaft that beauteous arm ? 
Its Bracelet boatts a richer charm : 
Thofe fingers too are lovely things, 
But lovelier far their brilliant Rings. 
VIiIl. 


My paffion, Nymph, brooks no delay 
For charms which never feel decay ; 


Charms which will mock thy fleeting breath, 


And yield their raptures after death. 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


Of the Year 1802, 





[For the greater convenience and facility of refearch, we have been induced 
to give an entirely new divifion and arrangement to this department of 
our labours ; and what has hitherto conttituted but one individual fection 
containipg an indilcriminate regifter of the literature of the year, will 
now be found feparated into four diftinct chapters, appropriated to the 
fame number of diftinét clatles as in the great circle of the {ciences; the 


order of which will proceed as follows: 1. Biblical and Theological. 
Phyfical and Mathematical. III. Moral and Political, 


and Polite Arts.] 


CHAPTER IL 
BIBLICAL ann THEOLOGICAL. 


Comprising Biblical Criticism, Theological Criticism, Sermons, single Sermons, 
controversial Divinity. 


\ E are happy once more to 
meet Mr. Reeves, whofe ac- 
uwity we have always admired, even 
when we could not altogether ap- 
prove of the object towards which 
tt was directed, on grounds which 
will admit of little or no difpute. 
Since his appointment. to the pott of 
‘patentee in the King’s printing- 
uve, he has diverted much of his 
Mention from politics to biblical 
mticiim. In our literary retrofpect 
of laft year we noticed his ‘“ Collec- 
ton of the Hebrew and Greek Texts 
# the Plalms,”? and his ‘* Book of 


— Prayer and Adminifiration 
o 


of the Sacraments :” and we have 
now to announce his complete edi- 
tion of ‘* The Holy bible, containing 
the Old Tefiament and the New, 
tran{lated out ofthe original Tongues, 
and with the former Tranflations di- 
ligently compared and reviled by his 
Majetty’s fpecial Command, Ap- 
pointed to be read in Churches ;” 
nine volumes, octavo. To this edition 
of the flandard Bible Mr. Reeves has 
given a new arrangement ; for while 
in the margin he indicates the old 
divifions of chapters and verfes by a 
retention of the numerals and figures, 
he has difpofed the text itfelf into a 

Q new 


II. 
lV. Literature 
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new hifloric or periodic form confti- 
tuting fo many difiin¢t fections, com- 
miencing and terminating with the 
fubjeci to. which they refpectively 
relate. 
by an appropriate argument, and the 
whole is accompanied with a body of 
explanatory notes, and a feries of 
chronologic and other tables. Agarntt 
the arguments and notes, however, 
we havein fome initances found it 
necetlary to enter a caveat; for as 
the title manifeftly implies that the 
whole is a compilation of church au- 
thority, the views and doctrines of 
the church, be they whatever they 
may, fhould alone have been tntro- 
duced and fupported; a pruyiple 
which is not always adhered to, and 
whence the incautious reader may be 
induced to conceive, on a comparifon 
of the prefent compilation with the 
eftablifhed articles, that the church is 
not always in unity with berfelf. 


Fach fection is introduced 


Mr., Reeves is unqueftionably en- 


titled to the profeffion and delivery 
of his own opinions, while he pro- 
feffes and delivers them as his indi- 
vidual opinions alone: but there 1s 
fome degree of danger as the title to. 
his vertion ttands at prefent, left 
many perfons may be deceived into 
the belief that the whole contents of 
the work, the arguments and notes, 
as well as the unchanged text itlelt, 
are here equally ‘“ reviled by his 


Majetty's ipecial command, and ap- 
inted to be read in churches.” 
We obferve that no imall portion 


of learned duft bas been excited” by 
Mr. Marfh’s trantlation of Micha- 
elis’s 
Teftament,” which our readers may 
remember to have feen announced in 
eur laft retrofpect; and which, al- 


‘* Introduction to the New 


though we admitted it to be in fome 
points objectionable, we felt our- 
felves compelled to characterile as 
‘an important and acceptable pre- 
fent to the Knglith theological ttu- 
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dent.’ Full of the theory he 

fo amply findied, and equally de. 
termined to exercife the powers of 
his own judgment, and (will he al. 
low us to add it ) of his own imas 
gination, Mr. Marth has fince fepar- 
ately publithed a “ Ditertation on 
the Origin and Compgfition of the 
three firit Chia sf Three) Gofpels :” in 
which upon a theory of his own 
and in our opinion a theory in 
{mall degree circuitous, though we 
admit its ingenuity, he endeavours 
to account for the hiftoric and even 
verbal harmony of the evangelifts re. 
ferred to. While engaged in this pub- 
lication he was attacked by an anony- 


mous pamphlet of unqueftionable ‘ 


learning, entitled ‘* The Evidence for 
the Authenticity and Divine Infpira- 
tion of theApocal ypfe ftated and vindi- 
cated from the Objections of the late 
Profetlor J. D. Michaelis, in Letters 
addretied to the Rev. Herbert Marth, 
B. D., &c.” To thefe Letters, as 
not immediately attacking any ori- 
ginal opinions of his own, we do not 
tind that Mr. Marth has paid any 
public attention: but an affault 
upon his new and favourite fyftem 
by another anonymous whiter of 
« Remarks” on the third and fourth 
volumes ot Michaelis’s Introduction 
to the New Teftament, has drawn 
torth the whole phalanx of his eriti- 
cat powers, intermixed with an ample 
portion of fevere and bitter animad- 
verfion. We cannot enter into the 
fubject, nor is it necetlary: the con- 
troverty is in able hands, and though 
we are ready to admit that the fupe- 
rivrily of biblical criticifm is withMr. 
Marth, he appears to us to treat his 
opponent with an indignity to which 
he is by no means entitled. This 
lait pamphlet is denominated “ Let- 
ters to the anonymous Author of 
Remarks on Michaelis and his Come 
mentator.” The anonymous auth, 
neither convinced nor intimudated °y 
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this reply, has again fallied forth 
with a new impyejjion, or (in the 
language of Mr. Marth himfelf) a 
mere republication of his Remarks,” 
with a preface and notes, intended 
te refute the letters addrefled to 
him: and we mult here take the 
liberty of trefpatling a little beyond 
the annual limits we have prefcribed 


to ourtelves, in order to report the 


difeutlion as faras it has hitherto 
advanced, by noticing that this fecond 
edition or republication has juit ex- 
cited a rejoinder from Mr. Marth, 
under the title of ‘* An IIluftration 
of the Hypothefis, propofed in the 
Diflertation on the Origin and Com- 
pofition of our three frit canonical 
Gofpels.” In this rejoinder the writer 
appears for the fir(t time to have 
detected the name of his antagonift, 
or as he prefers to call him his 
adverjary: he alludes to his being a 
member of the prelatic bench, and 
the literary world at large has fince 
regarded him as the bithop of Ox- 
ford, 

While upon the fubjeét of biblical 
polemics we mufi not forget to no- 
tice the coatroverly which has lately 
been revived upon the doctrine of 
the divinity of our Saviour, as coro- 
borated by the mede in which the 
Greek article is faid to be applied 
tohim in the writings ot the evan- 
gelifts ‘This newly ditcovered proof, 
as it is regarded by its efpouters, 
was introduced into the world fome 
confiderable time ago by Mr. Grane 
ville Sharp, of the goodnefs of 
whofe heart we have the higheft 
opinion, and to the ability of whofe 
head we have often bowed with 
deference, in a publication entitled 
“Remarks on the Uie of the defi- 
nitive Article in the Greek Text of 
the New Teftament, containing 
many new Proofs of the Divinity 
of Chrift.” ‘This pamphlet was 
read by al! parties, and regarded as 
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an inftance of ingenious conje€ture 
by mot: and, fatisfied with this de- 
gree of praife, we had thought the 
worthy author had voluntarily con- 
fented that it fhould fall with the 
common train of ephemeral attempts 
into the great gulf of oblivion, Not 
fo, however, the author's friend Dr. 
Burgefs, at that time prebendary of 
Durham ;_ who conceived the hints 
communicated of fo much confe- 
quence that he himfelf undertook 
to republifh them, and to add ‘a 
plain Argument from the Gofpel 
Hiftory” in favour of the fame de- 
fign. This began once more to ex- 
cite the attention of the biblical 
fcholar to Mr. Sharp’s conjesture : 


the idea appears to have been highly | 


gratifying to many of the dignitaries 
of the clergy; and the learned pre- 
bendary, fo far from having laboured 
in vain, has been fince advanced to 
the right rev. bench in the charaéter 
of bifhop of Gloucefter, It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that 
fuch fuccefs fhould have ftimulated 
others to an exertion in the fame 
propitious caufe: and before the 
prefent year had half completed its 
courle, Mr, Word{worth, of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, with an eye 
fixed fiedfattly upon the fee of 
Norwich, brought forth ‘* Six J.et- 
ters” upon this identical fubjedt, 
which he addrefled to the worthy 
father of the hypothefis. Thele 
« Six Letters” were publifhed ano- 
nymoutly, but the name of the 
author was foon afnounced to the 
world from a trifling blunder (and 


in his own opinion we apprehend a | 


venial one) of the editor of the 
‘‘ Britifa Critic,” to whom Mr, 
Wordiworth unmafked himfelf in a 
note which accompanied the copy 
he prefented to him, and who mif- 
interpreted the defire that his name 
might ot be announced into a with 
that it fhould be, and confequently 
Q 2 fully 
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fully communicated it in his review 
of the work, We cannot enter 
into the difpute in our prefent very 
circumferibed limits, but fhall ob- 
ferve that the general rule laid 
down, and the propofition main- 
tained by Mr. Sharp, appears to be 
“in few words as follows: ‘ When 
the copulative xa: connects two 
nouns of the fame cafe of. perfonal 
defcription refpecting office, dignity, 
affinity, or connexion, or good or 
evil attributes, properties, or quali- 
tices—whether thefe nouns be tub- 
ftantive, adjective, or participles— 
if the article 4 or any of its cafes 
precede the firft of the faid nouns or 
participles, and be not repeated 
before the fecond noun or participle, 
the latter always relates to the per- 
fon that is expretled or de{cribed by 
the firfi noun or participle, or in 
other words prefents a further de- 
fcription of the firlt-named perfon.” 
—Not to cut afunder the thread of 
our narrative, we are here again 
compelled to fiep beyond the limits 
of the period to which this volume 
ought in ftriét acenracy to be con- 
fined, and to notice an aniwer which 
Mr. Worsdfworth’s Letters fhortly 
afterwards received in a tract en- 
titled, ‘* Six more Letters to 
Granville Sharp, Eig. on his Re- 
marks upon the Uies of the Ar- 
ticles in the Greek Teitament, by 
Gregory Blunt, Efq.” There is in 
thefe letters an extent of criticifm, 
a profundity of acquaintance with 
the iybject ditcuiled, a verbal punc- 
tilio, and threwdneis of reparice, 
which we have feldom {feen exerted 
on topics of even far greater im- 
portance, and which demonttrate 
the writer to be pre-cminently qua- 
lified for theologic tilt and tourna- 
ment. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that he fhould completely 
uphorte all his antagoniiis, and bear 
the prize of victory trom cvery one: 


but this alone, it feems, is not fuf 
ficient to fatisfy Gregory Blunt, Ef. 
To drop the metaphor, after having 
detiroyed all the atlumed import- 
ance of the Greek particle in proof 
of the divinity of our Saviour, he 
advances a ftep further, draws a 
parallel between the bible-deterip- 
tions of the perfons and attributes.of 
Jefus Chritt and Motes, and main. 
tains, that there is at leaft as much 
reafon for afcribing divinity to the 
latter as to the former, to far as the 
Scriptures alotie are contulted or re« 
ferred.to. In the profecution of thts 
comparifon, we think we perceive 
a little pruriency of wit that is not 
likely to gain converts from Tri- 
nitartan profeflurs.—We dare not 
fay that in any initance it amounts to 
levity; but we think that, in feveral, 
it bordersuponit. In theauthor'sfiyle 
there is alio a harfhnefs and contor- 
tion of phrafeology, which is not 
often evinced in the writings of po- 
lifhed critics of the prefent day. 
Thefe letters are generally afcribed 
to Mr. Porfon: the afcription, how- 
ever, we well know to be erroneous, 
We conceived they would have been 
fuflicient to have fettled the difpute, 
at leaft fo far as it is connected with 
the Greek particles; but here we 
find ourfelves miftaken, for Mr. 
Granville Sharp himielf, with much 
fatherly affection for his favourite 
aflspring, has once more harnetied 
himfelf tor the battle, and extended 
his veteran fhield over its faint and 
mangled form. He has republithed 
his original tract with additional re- 
iarks, and is preparing himfelf, if 
our information be corre¢t, for a 
defence ftill fuller and more elabo- 
rate. in 
In a work that admits of no dit- 
pute, replete with elegance of dice 
tion, novelty of manner, peripicuily 
of arrangement, and legitimate luc- 


| «ul 
ceflion of argument, Dr. Paley has 
ence 
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ence more appeared before the pub- 
lic, and under the title of “ Natural 
Theology” fubmitted a mott enter- 
taining and valuable volume on the 
evidences of the exiftence and attri- 
putes of the Deity, collected from 
the appearances of nature. The 
literary merits of this elegant {cholar, 
as well as liberal divine, are too well 
known to the world to render any 
recommendation of ours necetlary to 
any labour of his. We cannot, how- 
ever, avoid oblerving, that although 
generally accurate in his fcientific 
defcriptions, we have occationally 
traced him in an c¢rror from his 
having unfortunately confulted au- 
thors, who, although at the period 
of his juvenile fludies they tlourifh- 
ed with the faireft reputation in their 
refpective lines, have been {ince de- 
te‘ted to have given defeétive re- 
prefe — and confequently un- 
folid data: and we now allude par- 
sederty to fome parts of his anato- 
mic defcription of the eye—the 
organ he has pre- eminently feleéted 
for the purpofe ef ratiocinatioh. We 
have been highly pleafed with his 
able attack upon the atomic fyftems 
and fpontaneous vitality of many 
modern philofophers, and have 
gladly enriched one of our depart- 
ments of this volume with an ex- 
traét fele€ted from this portion of 
his work, 

The univ ersity pressof Cambridge 
has been Jaud: bly employed i in pre- 
paring tor the eye of the public Mr. 
Maltby’s “ IJustrations of the Truth 
of the Christian Religion ;” in one 
volume, 8vo: a work of ‘exterisive 
learning, profound erudition, and 
which evinces a mind deeply fraught 
with the treasures of sacred and pro- 
found literature. Instead of fearing 
enquiry, genuine truth at all times 
courts it; and, instead of burning 


the books of infidels, zealously en- 
$ages to 


answer them. Infidels 





_less always will be. 
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there always have been, and doubt- 
It is with re- 
ligion as with every other science, in 
which there never yet has been a sy- 
stem so strongly established and per- 
spicuously developed as to be free 
from all the attacks of ephemeral 
cavillers: a crowd of painted and con- 
ceited butterflies, who attract by 
the splendour of their wings and 
the senseless buz they throw around 
them, but whose little life dies 
away in the very act of being pur- 
sued and caught. It is not to be 
supposed that, after the attacks of 
Vanini, Chubb, Bolinbroke, Vol- 
taire, Léquinio, and Gibbon, any 
objection of real novelty can be 
raised against the Christian Scrip- 
tures : but the manners of the times 
change with the times themselves ; 
and us succeeding infidels find it ne- 

cessary to remove the form, though 
not the texture, of the arguments of 
their predecessors, it is equally ne- 
cessary for the Christian chanipion 
to meet his enemy in his own way : 
and, if he have but little of intrinsic 
novelty to add to what has been 
advanced by the worthies of tor- 
mer times, at least to re-polish his 
panoply, and acquaint himself with 
the tactics of the age in which he 

lives. This we think Mr. Maltby 
has done in a very dextrous and 
scientific manner: there are few 
modern opinions hostile to Christi- 
anity Which he has not attacked, in 
the course of his ‘ Illustrations ;” 
and we may fairly add, that there 
is no one he has attacked in which 
he has not obtained a victory. 

The ‘* Diatesseron” of professar 
White has been translated with no 
small degree of elegance from its 
Greek into Latin by Mr, Thirlwath: 
we wish, such is our estimation of 
the book, that it had been translated 
into English, in which language we 
hope to meet with it shortly; aversion 
Q 3 which 
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which in such case we shall expect to 
see vary but little from our standard 
copy, which ought to be the basis 
of every future vernacular transla- 
tion. In the Latin interpretation 
before us, the ingenious compiler 
has almost uniformly selected the 
text of Castalio, but has oocasionally 
intermixed it with that of Jerom, 
By this 
mean he has introduced a sort of 
patch-work diction with which we 
can never rest satisfied. ‘Lhe fact 
is, that Castalio is, of these in- 
terpreters, the most classic and 
elegant scholar, but not the most 
We should have, 
preferred, however, witnessing an 
entire version of any one of these 
Latinists separately to the medley 
which is now offered. As this writer 
discovers a propensity for this tesse- 
lated manufactory, we are astonish- 
ed that the more modern attempt of 
Dathe has not been applied to in 


Beza, and ‘Tremellius. 


rigid translator. 


like manner for contribution. 


** Critical Remarks upon many 
important Passages of Scripture, 
&c. by the late Rev. Newcomb 
Cappe, are a posthumous publication 
by his widow, accompanied with 
In the latter 
we perceive nothing that would jus- 
tify a quotation. He commenced 
his theological tuition «under the 
very excellent Dr. Doddridge, and 
finished it at Glasgow. ‘Lhe cri- 
tricisins of Mr. Cappe appear to 
claim notice in no other light than 
as being the productions of a man 
of fair talents and independent mind, 
We, in consequence, find much 
novelty of opinion, occasionally well 
supported, and occasionally com- 
bined with much faneyv and far- 
fetched conjecture. He appears to 
have been tenderly beloved by his 
friends, and we doubt not that he 


memoirs of his lite. 


was well worthy. of their aff ction. 
In reality, there is in his writings, 
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and we can hence readily admit that 
there was in his manner, an undis- 
guised and lucid honesty which js 
sure to command respect even when 
it does not beget conviction, 

The pleasant and instructive path 
which was some years ago chalked 
out by Mr. Harmer has been enter- 
ed upon and prosecuted with a cons 
siderable degree of success by Mr. 
Burder in an octavo volume enti- 
tled ‘* Oriental Customs ; or, an J]J- 
lustration of the Scriptures from the 
Manners and Customs of the East.” 
The judgment of Mr. Harmer is 
not, however, at all times conspi- 
cuous in this work, although Mr. 
Harmer himself was occasionally 
led astray by a seductive style or 
boldness of asseveration. For the 
most part Mr. Burder has re-exa- 
mined and drawn upon the old bank 
which enriched his predecessor : but 
his volume might have been ren- 
dered more valuable still, if to these 
stores of information he had added 
occasional gleanings from the more 
modern travels ot Volney, Brown, 
Horneman, Turner, and Symes; each 
of whom might have furnished him 
with many plausible conjectures, it 
not direct explanations. 

We have received a little work 
whick has much pleased us from-the 
ingenuity of its design, although not 
pretending to any great profundity 
or extent of biblical erudition, in 
the “ Scenic Arrangement of Isa ils 
Ir. whecy rel ting tu the Fall ot Ba- 
bylon, &e. by Nathaniel Scarlett.” 
Nir. Searlett’s kdeas are at once 
sublime and simple, and we sia i be 
happy to meet him agein 1p a simula 
attempt ; 
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yed.to, has been more unfortunate 
in its power of exciting fancitul sy- 
stems than perhaps any other book in 
the whole Christian code. By very 
many of the earlier fathers it was 
discredited altogether ; and, in fact, 
the dissimilitude of its diction from 
every other writing attributed to St. 
John, whether his gospel or epistles, 
isso considerable as to challenge a 
very considerable degree of investi- 

tion before we admit its authenti- 
city. So doubtful indeed has been 
the Christian world as to its real in- 
tention, and so applicable, in con- 
sequence of this doubt, have its de- 
nunciations and its blessings been 
found to every sect professing the 
Christian creed, that from almost 
theearliest propagation of the Gospel 
there are tew churches who have 
not construed its prophecies of feli- 


city as regarding itself, and those of 


vengeance as regarding its enemies. 
Inthe case before us, as may well be 
suspected, the author applies nearly 
the whole of these predictions to the 
riod in which he lives, and be- 
lds in the mysterious language in 
which they are conveyed a perspi- 
cuous delineation of the crimes and 
miseries of France. ‘Lhe peace, 
however, seemed to have broken 
abruptly the main thread of his pro- 
= but as the war has unhappily 
nrenewed, he may still persevere 
in detailing the prognostication of 
every transaction as it occurs, and 
perhaps find out some passage, that, 
although overlooked till the present 
moment, may be conceived to fore- 
tel the lamentable brevity of the 
peace itselt. Of what vast benefit 
might these mystic interpreters of 
the Scriptures become to a minister 
of state, if, with the sacred records 
in their hands, they could but de- 
cypher a given series of events before 
instead of after their occurrence ! 
Mr. Brackenbury has offered an 
explanation of the firft feven veries 
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of the ninth chapter of Ifaiah on his 
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prophecy concerning the birth and 
kingdom of the Metiah, which is at 
lealt creditable to his piety, and cafts 
no reflexion upon his learning. ‘‘The 
author,” fays he, ‘ conceiving that 
fome of the mott fublime parts of 
the holy Scriptures, particularly thole 
appointed to be read on the high 
feitivals of our church, may not be 
well underitood by all the members 
ot a country congregation, has under 
taken to atfi{t their pious endeavours 
after the attainment of the knowe 
ledge of that part of prophetic Scrip- 
ture which relates to the nativity and 
mediatorial kingdom of the Meffiah,”” 
A more claborate work has been 
produced by Mr. Roberts,and through 
the medium of the univerfity prefs 
communicated to the public. It is 
entitled ‘* A Harmony of the Epi- 
files of the Holy Apofiles :” in which 
the word harmony is defigned to exe 
prefs unity of opinion or fentiment ; 

the author’s object being, to 
his own phrafeology, “ to difpote 
the ideas of the apoftles in their own 
language, fo as to form a /yjlem.” 
With the term /yfiem we were not at 
all {atistied on its firlt meeting our 
eye in this place ; aware of the deli- 
cacy of the undertaking, and per 
fuaded that by firinging together, or 
col/ating as our authordenominates it, 
a variety ofdetached texts, the epililes 
might be made the foundation of al- 
mott any /ylem of divinity whatloever, 
It is, neverthelefs, but an act of juf- 
tice to ftate, that the arrangement of 
parallel paflages is completed with a 
fair partion ot liberality and abftrac- 
tion ftom all jyjflcms, excepting that 
which, in Mr. Roberts's language, 
appears to be the real fyfiem of the 
Gofpel itfelf. If we have traced him 
inclining to any difputed bypothefis, 
it is that of the Hutchinfonians ; he 
is a ftrenuons advocate for the tri- 
nity, but follows the bifhop of Lin- 
coln in rejecting the fpurious text ot 
Q4 i John, 
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1 John, v. 7. © His notes, which form 
the third part of the-volume, exhibit 
much induftry and refearch ; and if 
not at all times new, are at leaft en- 
tertaining and inftructive. 
We have alfo received, in the 
courfé of the prefent year, from the 
of an anonymous author, “* An 
Englifh Harmony of the four Evan- 
gelifts,’”’ difpofed for the moft part 
after the manner of the late learned 
and excellent primate of Ireland. 
The vulgar verfion is here uniformly 
followed, and that in cafes where the 
author ought to have corre¢ted it from 
the labours of antecedent critics ; and 
fhould his volume ever attain a fecond 
edition, we would ftrennoufly direct 
his attention to this important point. 
The chronologic and topographic 
notes at the foot of the page form a 
valuable acquifition ; and the hiftoric 
references and illufirations at the 
clote of the volume are equally tdi- 
cious and entertaining. Of thethap 
we cannot fpeak with much praife ; 
it is in many places confuled, and in 
fome erroneous. 
<¢ The Triumphs of Chriftianity 
over Infidelity difplayed, or the Com- 
ing of the Mefliah the trne ‘Ney to 
the right underftanding of the moft 
difficult Paflages in the New’. Tefia- 
ment,” &c. by N. Nifbett, A. M. 
form an able and important publiea- 
tion, Ourauthor here particularly con- 
fiders the Gofpels as ‘* hiftories of the 
great controverfy concerning the true 
nature of the Meffiah’s chara¢ter,” 
which at the period of his appearance 
was totally mifunderitood by the great 
body of the Jews: almoft the whole 
of his converfations with whom in his 
opinion rather refer exclufively to the 
period of time in which they actually 
occurred than indefinitely to fubfe- 
quent ages. It is well known with 
what triumph Mr. Gibbon derided the 
ehrittian community for the failure, 
as he denominated it, of that pro- 
phecy of our,Saviour by which he is 


faid to have predicted the fpeedy ar. 
rival of the end of the world and the 
final judgment of the impenitent, 
Our author, by confining this cele. 
brated prophecy altogether to the ara 
in which it was fpoken, and referring 
it exclufively to the deftruion of 
Jerufalem, wretis the weapon from 
the hand of the infidel; and point- 
edly expofes the folly of his derifion, 
In like manner he accedes to the 
opinion of Grotius refpesting the 
man of fin, and will not confent to 
its being applied to an abomination 
fo remote from the period of the Jews 
whom he addrefled, as the Roman pons 
tificate. The whole volume is a ma- 
fterly performance : the fyftem which 
it developes difplays an adaptation of 
part to part, a general harmony and 
fimilitude of feature which truth 
alone can produce, and exhibits, in 
our judgment, as its title fairly ex- 
prefies, a complete “ triumph of 
chriftianity over inndelity.” 

As a lighter performance and not 
pretending to novelty of argument or 
arrangement, fomething of the fame 
praife may be beliowed on the ano- 
nymous author of ‘* Letters on the 
Exiftencé and Character of the Deity, 
and on the meral State of Man.” 
The writer principally fails in de- 
ducing his chief arguments from the 
very documents to whofe authority 
the infidel firennoutly objects—we 
mean the facred Scriptures. They 
muft neceilarily, as in the preceding 
volume, be made ufe of to explain 
themjelcves in our difputes with deills 
and atheifis; yet beyond this they 
will prove but of little avail. 

We have alfo been pleafed with an 
ingenious “ Eilay on the Imma- 
teriality and Immortality of the 
Human Soul, founded folely on phy- 
fical and rational Principles, by 5. 
Drew.” This eflay is the production 
of a provincial prefs, and is intro 
duced under the aufpices of the rev. 


John Whitacre, re¢tor of Ruan La- 
nyhornes 
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me. The writer is faid to have 
been in every refpect felf-taught, and 
indebted entirely to the powers of his 
own mind. There is neverthelefs, if 
not much novelty of argument, a 
clear and for the moft part legitimate 
feries of ratiocination, an elegance of 
ftyle, and force of expreffion, which 
we have feldom feen furpafled by 
writers of a more regular and {cho- 
Jaftic education. 

Dr. Difney has publifhed a new 
edition of “ The Book of Common 
Prayer reformed,” for the ufe, as we 
fuppofe, of the Unitarian Chapel in 
Filex-fireet. ‘The principles upon 
which this reformation of the Com- 
mon Prayer at firft proceeded have 
been fo long canvatled, and are fo 
well known at prefent, that we need 
not revert to the fubjest. Some few 
changes occur in the prefent edition 
of the liturgy, but the principal va- 
riations are in the Pfalms, of which 
the vetfion appears to be entirely 
new, and is admitted by the editor 
to be drawn, in many inftances, from 
the late Dr. Geddes’s unpublifhed 
tranflatton, to which he was allow- 
ed accets. We obferve, that the 
word Lord is now uniformly ex- 
changed for what we may denominate 
the more fa/hionable term (for even 
the forms of religion have their 
fathion) Jehocah ; though we well re- 
member that Dr. Geddes, in the pro- 
{pectus to his Bible, ftrenuoufly con- 
tended for the oldappellation, in oppo- 
fition to Dr. Lowth, and many other 
contemporary critics. For the moft 
part we highly approve ef the alter- 
ations introduced into this new edi- 
tion—though we think the fpirit of 
reformation upon reformation has, in 
jome initances, been carried a little 
too far. Apiecnded is a collection of 
Hymns for Public Worfhip, which 
are in no way entitled to notice: the 
felection has been made with little 
talte for poetry ; and the few hymns 
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which in their original furm were pof- 
fetied of merit, are totally ruined by 
the improvements they have fuftained 
in order to become qualified for 
Unitarian worfhip. 

We have been much pleafed with 
Mr. Brewfter's ‘* Secular Effay,” 
containing a retrofpective view ot 
events connected with the hiftory of 
England during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Its range is therefore not ex- 
tenfive; but it is drawn up with 
much candour and a clear and difcri- 
minate acquaintance with the events 
it narrates. It commences with the 
wera of queen Anne, and is divided 
into parts correfponding with the 
different reigns which fucceeded dur- 
ing the century. In the firft feétion 
we find a juft compliment paid to the 
elegant and moral writings of ow 
earlier Englith etlayifts, who, by 
their light periodic papers, produced 
a moft beneficial change in the tatte 
and manners of the nation—recalled 
departed decency and virtue, are 
made a regard to religion an effential 
of good breeding. 

In the “ Plea for Religion and the 
‘Sacred Writings, &c. by the late 
Rev. David Simpton, M. A.” we 
find a zeal ahd honetly which do 
honour to the human heart. Mr. 
Simpfon is now no more ; but it was 
his intention, had he not fuddenly 
been called away by death from the 
difcharge of all his paftoral functions, 
to have relinquifhed his charge in 
the eftablifhed church. He could 
not fatisfy himfelf with the accom- 
modating fpirit by which the articles 
are pretended to be interpreted in the 
prefent day, and whence they may 
become Calviniflic, Armenian, or any 
thing elfe at the hocus pocus of the 
interpreter. He felt them to be clear 
and explicit in themfelves ; and not 
acceding to many of the doétrines 
they obvioutly inculcate, with a con- 
{cientious delicacy more frequently 
praifed 
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praifed than practifed, he could no 
longer confent to reap the emolu- 
ments and continue in the prefer- 
ment of a church which has fecured, 
or rather meaned to have fecured, to 
herfelf a perfect unity of faith by 
this unequivocal teft. He here ftates 
at large the motives upon which fo 
laudable a conduét was founded. 
Such refignation of preferment is un- 
quefiionably no proof of the truth of 
the creed in favour of which the pre- 
ferment is refigned—but it is at leaft 
a proof of the honefty of the pro- 
fetior, and as fuch evinces a conduét 
entitled to the higheft commendation. 

The truly pious and elegant bifhop 
of London has publifhed the popular 


* Lectures on the Gofpel of St. Mat-. 


thew,” which for the four preceding 
years he had been delivering in St. 
James's church, Wefimintter, during 
the returning feafon of Lent. The 
polifhed and periuafive diétion for 
which the learned prelate is fo jufily 
celebrated, offers, in the publication 
of the two volumes to which this 
work extends, a high entertainment 
for the Chriftian world, and renders 
all commendation of them from our- 
felves fuperfluous and obtrufive, 
The Scotch church has alfo re- 
ceived a volume of Lectures of equal 
elegance and picty, from the pen of 
the late Dr. Henry Hunter, which 
forms the feventh, and neceflarily, 
trom his death, tne lait, ot bis Sacred 
Biography. ‘This ingenious and elo- 
quent preacher, who had for many 
months been aftili¢ted with a pulmo- 
nary contumption, tell a facrifice to 
the complaint under which he Ja- 
boured on Oetober 27, 1n the prefent 
year, juft after he had publifhed the 
volume before us. It confifis of 
twenty-three lectures, of which the 
fuiyeét is confined folely to the hittory 
of our Saviour, In its tiyle and com- 
poiition it potleties the common 
merits of thole which have preceded 
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it, and of courfe is rather declama. 
tory than critical, often pathetic, and 
always animated. 

Mr. Tooke, who is well known 
as the historian of the Russian en» 
pire, has presented to the world, in 
two volumes, 8vo, a selection of 
“* Sermons on the Dignity of Man, 
and the Value of the Objects princi- 
pally relating to Human Happiness,” 
translated from the German of the 
late reverend G. J. Zollikoffer. Mr. 
Zollikotter, during the latter years 
of his life, was minister of the re. 
formed congregation at Leipsic, 
though a native of Saint Gall in 
Switzerland, and successively a 
preacher at Marten in the Pays de 
Vaud, at Monstein in the Grisons, 
and atterwards at Isenburg, anterior 
to his invitation to Saxony. His 
temper appears, trom the account of 
him prefixed to these volumes, to 
have been at once amiable and dig- 
nified. Moral without severity of 
manners, and religious without bi- 
gotry, he possessed the happy art 
of exciting an equal degree of vene- 
ration and love ; of cordially attach- 
ing his congregation to him while 
alive, and calling forth their sincere 
regret upon his decease. Mr, Zol- 
likofter was not altogether anknown 
to the English reader anterior t¢ his 
present introduction: an able and 
animated treatise of his on Devo- 
tional Exercises having, about seven 
or eight years since, been translated 
inte our vernacular tongue; which 
so tar as we recollect was well re- 
ceived by the public. In the ser- 
mons before us, he appears to very 
considerable advantage as a pulpit 
orator: his discourses are for the 
most part rather moral and prac- 
tical than doctrinal sid arguments 
tive ; and are more replete with rel 
mated persuasion than critical ood 
lology or protound theolegic re- 
search. ‘They are, therctore, now 
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inion, more calculated for general 
yse: and they seem to have attained 
ina considerable degree that happy 
mean which has long been a desi- 
deratum in this country ; possessing 
the chastity of our more regular 
clergy without their frigidity, and 
the warmth of our eyangelic irre- 

without their fhysticism and 
vulgarity. The first volume. con- 
tains twenty-four sermons, the se- 
cond twenty-six, linked together by 
a close unity of subject, the common 
design of which is well expressed in 
the title. Our limits will not allow 
us to offer specimens, nor to enter 
into. a comparative detail of their re- 
spective merits : of the discourses in 
the first volume we have been best 
pleased with the first on ‘‘ the Dig- 
nity of Man;"’ and the twenty-third 
on the Value and Importance of the 
Doctrine of our Immortality:"’ while 
in the second, the two which upon a 
cursory lection have struck us as the 
finest compositions are the tenth and 
twenty-second, the subject of the 
former being “ Civil and Religious 
Liberty,’ and of the latter, ‘‘ Rules 
forrightly appreciating the Value of 
Things.” In our perusal we have 
not compared them with the original, 
not having it indeed at hand; but 
the translation we doubt not is faith- 
ful and correct. It is moreover for 
the most part easy and clegant, 
though not entirely destitute of fo- 
reign idioms and inverted phraseo- 
logies. We understand Mr. Tooke 
intends to translate an additional vo- 
lume or two from the same excel- 
lent preacher, and we trust that the 
success of his present undertaking 
will induce him to persevere in his 
tention, 

We -have also been favoured 
with another publication of sermons, 
translated from the original, the 
ptoduce of M. Zollikoffer’s 1ative 
Country: these are “ gu Various 


Subjects, Doctrinaland Moral; se- 
lected, abridged, and - translated 
from l’Ann‘e Evangelique of F. J. 
Durand, by the Rev. Richard 
Munkhouse, D. D.” Professor Du- 
rand was a resident of distinguished 
talent at Lausanne, and equally ce- 
lebrated as a philosophic lecturer and 
an evangelic preacher. Beset as he 
was with theophilanthropists and 
other political and scientific pres 
tenders, who were perpetually en- 
ticing the people to new and splen- 
did, but absurd and visionary, theo- 
ries upon the doctrines of Christi- 
apity and the principles of moral 
virtue, we cannot be surprised at 
his frequent allusions to their seduc- 
tive effarts, andthe pious melancholy 
with which he appears to have con- 
templated their undeserved success. 
It is almost a necessary consequence 
of such a train of ideas that he should 
have attributed the revolutionary sy- 
stem which has frenzied and desolated 
so large a part of Europe to this ever- 
present evil. Magnified as ‘was its 
power by his perpetual terror and 
apprehensions, and perceiving the 
two events of its rapid strides and 
the subversion of the old French go- 
vernment conjoined in point of fact, 
it was very natural for him to re- 
gard the one as the cause and the 
other as the effect; unacquainted, 
more especially, as he seems to have 
been with the real polities of France, 
and the utter impossibility of pre- 
serving the old regime, whether the 
idle dream of philosophism had been 
countenanced or abandoned. ‘The 
sermons are twenty-seveil in num- 
ber, principally directed to moral 
subjects. In the -act of translation 
Dr. Munkhouse has allowed himself 
a Jatitude, which, although he have 
fully apprised his readers of it, they 
will not generally approve. In their 
present shape, they are so varied 
trom their original form, that they 
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are in reality neither the sermons of 
the preacher nor the trauslator. 

We have often had occasion to 
notice the activity of Mr. Daubeny ; 
and if we have not in every instance 
applauded’ his judgment, we trust 
we have never been blind to his abi- 
ities. In the year we are now 
traversing, he has published, in one 
volume, svo, ‘ Eight Discourses 
on the Connection between the Old 
and. New Testament, considered as 
two: Parts of the same Divine Reve- 
lation; and demonstrative of the 
qreat Doctrine of Atonement: ac- 
eompanied with a preliminary Dis- 
eourse, respectfully addressed to the 
younger Clergy ; containing some 
Remarks on the !ate Professor Camp- 
bell’s Keclesiastical History.” This 
title is unnecessarily prolix; but we 
have given it at length, as contain- 
ing a full epitome ef the different 
subjeets introduced imto the work, 
kn the preliminary discourse, profes- 
sor Campbellas by no means treated 
withthe deference or even liberality 
to which his talents. and the object 
be had in view entitle him. He is 
declared to have been a ‘lind wor- 
Mipper of his favourite idol, prefby- 
terianesim—=to have becn gialty of an 
umuaificd boldness of agertion and 
peremplortness of decijion ;—-aud we 
are at length told, as a kind of 
emera! fumming up of the argument, 
that “* through the concurrent aflift- 
ance of unfair reprefextation, partial 
yuotation, tneonclujive reaponing, and 
confident afertion, he has contiived to 
dijguife and thereby difgrace the caufe 
he undertock to maintain.’ Had 
thefe’ unqualified accufations been 
urged, which they might have been, 
during the life-time of this venerable 
and well-informed hittorian, it would 
have been f{carcely worth our while 
to have noticed them ; or rather we 
fhould have left them to have been 
noticed and confuted by himfelf, 
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But as he has long been far removed 
from all pothibility of perfonal de. 
fence, we have introduced the charges, 
that thofe to whom his memory js 
dear, and efpecially thofe of his own 
church and univerfity, apprifed of 
the attack, may aflume the pen in 
his ftead, and rebuke this flippant 
accufer with the chattifement he de- 
ferves. With. refpect to the dit- 
courtes that enfue they are poffetied 
of all the pious mannerifm of our au- 
thor’s former productions, and efpe- 
cially of his “ Guide to the Churei” 
—deep in myftery, but good in in- 
tention—overflowing with zeal, but 
deficient in judgment. We thal! 
have occafion however to revert to 
Mr. Daubeny a few pages hence, 
when we come to announce fiy 
Richard Hiul’s Reply to this latter 
production. 

We turn: to a preacher of a fect 
altogether different, and who, a dii- 
fenter himifelf, appears to poflels 
much of that chriftian urbamity on 
which, fome vears ago, the eltablithed 
church chietly prided herilelf, and te 
be hberated from that contra¢ted and 
party {pirit which at the fame period 
was conceived to be moit prevalent 
among diilenters, but which the 
author of the preceding fermons has 
abundantly proved can, in the prefent 
day, attach toa churchman as per- 
tinacioufly. We allude to a volume 
of Sermons publifhed by Mr. W. 
Jay, who, we are credibly informed, 
is a rcfident preacher at Bath, and a 
preacher highly celebrated for his 
popular talents. We have heard 
that this gentleman received a 
gratuitous education from a methoditt 
family, and made his debst in the 
bofum of this community of chril- 
tians, among whom he occationally 
preaches even at preient. He ap- 
pears however to poilets talents whieh 
would reflect honour on any patron; 
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‘nhis difcourfes which the itinerant 
orators of the tabernacle would do 
gell to ftudy and imitate: they 
would then learn that rhapfody is not 

ary to animation, nor nonfente 
eflential to godlinefs. ‘The termons 
in the volume before us confitt of 
twelve: in fubject they are altogether 
evengelical, to adopt the phrate of the 
day, by which it is generally meant 
that the arguments in fupport of the 
do&trine or propofition continued in 
the text are drawn principally, or 
altogether, from the facred writings, 
and enforced by confiderations de- 
duced from the fame fub!:me fource. 
From the fchoo! in which Mr. Jay 
has ftudied, his tenets may cafily be 
conceived ; yet in une or two inftances 
they appear to hang looler about him 
than about many who have po‘letled 
a fimilar education ; and- we now 
particularly allude to fome unex- 
pected conceions in his feventh 
fermon upon the mueh controverted 
doctrine of the atonement: he feems 
to pofiels a moft happy facility of 
quoting texts of Scripture at wil, 
and a corre¢t tatte in the application 
of them. His diction is more clafli- 
cally pure than we generally meet 
with in perfons who aecuttom theme 
felves to extemporancous addrelles, 
though we cannot avoid liating that 
it is occationally disfigured with 
obvious proofs of hafte and inftances 
ot inaccuracy. 

The friends of the late rev. 
Thomas Hebbes, vicar of Hernhill in 
Kent, have benevolentiy undertaken 
the publication of a volume of his 
fermons for the benefit of his widow. 
The character of pofthumous fermons 
publifhed for a charitable purpofe 
ought feldom to be feverely enquired 
inv, We truft that, in the prefent 
in{tance, the object for which they 
were intended has been accomplithed. 
Atall adventures, we will not have 
the guilt of obfirnling fe generous 


a purpofe by any morofe obfervations 
of our own, 

We can pay, however, a more 
cheerful and unreferved tribute of 
applaufe to the fecond volume of 
Sermons which were publifhed by 
Mr. bidlake a few months ago, and 
are entitled to a handfome apology 
for not having been noticed earlier in 
our pretent catalogue. ‘Ihey are 
generally of a moral tendency, and 
{o far partake of the nature of bis 
poetry as to contain frequent exem- 
plications of a propofition by allufions 
to the more impretlive phanomena 
of nature. To this mode of m- 
firuction we can never objec, ‘nor 
can we to another of which he 
equally avails himfelf, when judi- 
cioutly felected ; the events of pro- 
phane hiitory corroborating thote ot 
the tacred writings. The common 
appearances of nature and the hittory 
of mankind at large are but two vat 
volumes of the fame important and 
authentic work, open to our con- 
templation for the great purpofe of 
improvement, and promoting, inficad 
of obftructing, the benevolent ends 
of revelation. In one or two of his 
difcourfes, our author appears to ap- 
prehend that, in this country at leait, 
the Roman catholic religion has been 
for fome time exciting a growing at- 
tachment. We grant that pity is as 
much allied to religion as it is to 
love ; and unguettionably the catholic 
religion has never appeared fo amia- 
ble and impretfive as in the fieady 
and honett attachment of fuch of its 
votaries as, from a mere reverence 
for its principles, have confented 
to relinguifh the whole of their 
poileffions in a neighbouring na- 
tion, and preferred the profeffion of 
it among firangers, upon 4 icanty 
pittance, to the enjoyment in their 
own country of the pleatures of fin 
for a feafon. But natwithttanding 
the rumour which has fo generally 

prevailed, 
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ailed, that converts have of late 
been occafionally obtained to the ca- 
tbholic faith from among thé families 
of native proteftants, we can pofitively 
aver that, from a zealous and exten- 
five enquiry upon the tubject, and 
this in quarters the mott fulpetted 
of fuch a fact, we have in every 
inflance found the report erroneous. 
The chief attractions of popery in- 
deed, its pomp, its fplendour, its 
authority, are fo completely fallen, 
that it is in every country of Europe 
becoming rather an object of con- 
tempt than of attraction. The 
catholics themfelves feel that it never 
can arife again—that its glory is, in 
great degree, departed for ever ; and 
numbers of them are hence among 
every people gradually quitting the 
faith of their progenitors, and melting 
ito the common mafs of the mem- 
bers of whatever church happens to 


be efiablithed within the precincts of 


their refidence. As tteady and 
zealous protettants, we cannot but 
rejoice in fuch a fubverfion of an 
erroneous creed and intolerani prac- 
tice; and we truft with the pre- 
fent author, that even in France 
herfelf, notwithftanding the excetles 
of impiety and outrageous philoto- 
phy fhe has lately evinced, fome lati- 
ing beneht may yet accrue from this 
tr@nfient evil; and that from the 
** afhes of {uperitition a rational and 
** benevolent religion may’ yet 
arifle, ** Such,” continues he, ‘* mutt 
‘* at length prevail: it is indifpen- 
“fable to our prefent as weil as tu- 
“ture happinefs. In the mean time 
“(let us hold faft the profetfion of 
“our faith without wavering: for 
‘“every nation will difcover, and 
** every individual mutt have felt in 
** his own experience, that only piety 
*‘can produce folid and permanent 
“confolation, Whilethe foul wanders 
** from deceit to deccit, like the bird 
“firit enlarged from the ark, in 
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wo sence St 
‘ has tafted ofall eh idcenmine 

t < at the world has 
to give, and made every trial fo, 
« itfelf, will find that it mug return 
** to feek its happinefs in God.” 

In the volume of “ Sermons by 
the late Rev. William Elifia Faulk. 
ner, there is an honeft enthufiafin. 
an anxious defire to promote the fpi- 
ritual welfare of his parithioners, 
before whom they were delivered, 
which we cannot but highly applaud, 
and which we have no doubt was 
often accompanied with fuccefs. The 
fubjeéts are plain and pradical ; 
freely flowing from the Scriptures, 
and liberally fupported by proofs. 
In his doétrinal difeuffions our an- 
thor moft amply evinces how well 
qualitied he was to fubfcribe the 
whole of the church articles ey 
animo, and having fubicribed them, 
and proiefiing to believe them, like a 
worthy and confcientious man, he 
omits no opportunity of introducing 
apd entorcing them upon his au- 
dience. It is impothble for any one 
not to approve ftrenuovtly of fuch a 
conduct, be his own creed what tt 
may: and it :s impothible for thofe 
who are daily witnetles to the apulo- 
gies and prevarications which are 
perpetually occurring.upon the fub- 
ject not to contralt fuch a man, in 
their own minds, with thofe who tor 
the fake of church emolnment alone 
confent to fign the articles without 
believing them, and, having figned 
them, endeavour to quiet their con- 
feiences by a fpecies of fophiltry 
which they would admit in no other 
cafe whatever. In the fiyle of the 
fermons before us we have obferved 
a few inelegancies and verbal errors: 
thefe, however, we cheerfully over- 
look, fince we find fo much to com- 
mend; and as a pofthumous publie 
cation it is fearcely fair to enter them 


to the account of the avthor, - 
mcit 
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moft of them would probably have 
been corrected had they been pub- 
lithed under his own eye. 

We have next to notice twelve 
« Village Sermons” from the pen of 
Mr. George Burder, preached, as it 
fhould feem, in different hamlets of 
the neighbourhood in which he re- 
fides. ‘This fort of preaching is ftill 
common among the more evangelic, 
as they with to be efteemed, of both 
the eftablifhed and ditlenting clergy, 
who, in many counties or circumja- 
cent towns, form themfelves into a 
fociety and alternately officiate. ‘The 
advantage of fuch a practice is highly 
doubtful: the motive, we queftion 
not, is moft worthy and benevolent ; 
but, in almoft every inftance where it 
has been attempted, it has excited 
fuch a degree of jealouly between 
the refident parith minifier and his 
warmer and pertonal triends, and the 
occalional preachers and their motley 
tlocks—it has caft to much reflection 
upon the {tated duties of the former, 
and introduced fo much {chifm and 
unfettled opinion among the village 
parifhioners, that, admitting iome 
degree of beneht to be occafionally 
produced by tuch a practice, it ap- 
pears to be more than counterba- 
lanced by thefe various milchiefs ; 
and common as the practice till is 
iN many parts of the country, we 
“now it has been of late detitted from 
in others from this very contideration 
alone. The fermons before us may 
have their ufe among the perfons for 
whem they are defigned : they pof- 
fels but little of the wifdom of this 
world, but are nevertheleis occafion- 
ally buckramed out with hard fef- 
quipedaliai: terms, which the cottage- 
hearth aflembly will fearcely be able 
tocomprehend or even to fpell. They 
are generally acdretied to the pailions, 
and, as is ufual among preachers of 
this defeription, the threatenings of 
the Gotpel are more frequently al- 
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verted to than its promifes—the 
patlion of fear than that of love. 
Lhe pulpit orators of this clafs are 
frequently condemned for this au- 
lierity of fyitem, and are faid to be 
doing an injury to the benignant 
{pirit of the Chrittian religion. Gee 
nerally peaking, however, we think 
the plan a wile one, and mott likel 
to effect their purpofe. It is founded 
on a juft perception of the manners 
of the world and a true eitimate of 
the greater number of the characters 
among whom they ofhciate. Why 
it fhould happen that the lower ranks 
of life are lets likely to be incited to 
a true ienfe and difcharge of their 
duty by kindnefs and generofity ra- 
ther than fevere menace and rigid 
difcipline, we fhall not at prefent 
attempt to develope, though the 
caufe might be traced without any 
great degree of ditliculty ; but every 
one- knows that in the concerns of 
the prefent world no other method is 
effective amidft the multitude when- 
ever it is had recour-e to by their 
fuperiors; we have no doubt, there- 
fore, that it is from equal necetlity 
we find it fo conitantly practifed by 
the orators of the conventicle in en- 
forcing {piritual duties among their 
hearers, 

Introduced by a title fomewhat 
fimilar, but alike in little befides, are 
the “* Sermons preached to a Coun- 
try Congregation, &c. by William 
Gilpin, Prebendary of Salifbury, and 
Vicar of Boldero in the New Forett.” 
Of this feries of diicourles we have 
long fince noticed the firft volume, 
and the iecond alone falls within the 
fcope of our Regitter for the prefent 
year. Always ingenious and often 
new, we have little doubt that thefe 
pages will be frequently had recourle 
to, both by clergy and laity: while 
the fimplicity of the fiyle in which 
they are compoted, generally elegant 
and at all times intelligent, will ren- 
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der them equally acceptable to the 
learned and the unlearned, the hul- 
bandman and the {quire, the man of 
trade and of profettion. In Mr. 
Gilpin’s elucidations by a reference 
to the appearances of nature, we full 
trace the picturefque even in the 
pulpit, and have not unfrequently 
been pleafed with the mode in which 
the beauties of creation are thus un- 
veiled before us. As the author ap- 
pended to the firlt volume of his 
difcourtes a fuccetlion of “ Hints for 
Sermons, intended chiefly for the Ufe 
of the younger Clergy,”’ we find the 
fame plan continued in the prefent vo- 
lume, which offers indeed an ampler 
table of fuch fuggeftions than the 
former: they appear worthy of at- 
tention, and we recommend them as 
tuch to the fiudent of divinity. 

Brom the very able and enlight- 
ened pen of Mr. Gitborne we have 
alfo been favoured with a fecond vo- 
lume of “‘ Sermons,” of the fame 
charaéter with thofe we have for- 
merly noticed, Perhaps there is 
no fight in nature more gratifying to 
the heart of a truly good man, than 
to behold a fiudent at one of the 
wniverfities, celebrated for his erudi- 
tion, endowed with a fplendid for- 
tune, invited on account of his ta- 
lents, bis connections, and his pro- 
perty, to take a lead in the politics 
of the nation—modetily relinquifh 
the ambitious protpe¢t, and, ftimu- 
lated by the pure love of religion, 
accept of a trifling benefice, that he 
might be duly inducted into the 
pattoral office, and becomeauthorited 
under the national ettablifhment to 
preach the gofpel to the poor. Such 
is the character of the very exem= 
plary clergyman before us; and the 
iermons are in every refpect worthy 
of the man. They are clear, prac- 
tical, devotional: truly applica- 
tory to modern times and modern 
manners, to medern virtues aud mo- 


dern vices ; holding before us with 
fteady hand the mighty balance of the 
gotpel, and weighing by its impartial 
ftandard the various aétions which 
in our own days are deemed great 
and good, honourable or difhonour- 
able. Such a character feeks no re- 
ward from us, his eye is dire“ted to 
a fuperior tribunal; and thence un- 
queftionably will he hereafter re- 
ceive it, 

Ina volume of ‘* Sermons on: va- 
rious Subjects, preached at the Octa- 
gon Chapel, Bath, by the Rev. John 
Gardiner, D.D.” we find also no 
small degree of attention paid to the 
transactions of the present day ; but 
they are in general transactions of a 
very different description ; and rather 
relate to the politics and the amuse- 
ments, than the moral opinions and 
the moral character, of the times, 
Hence in one sermon we meet with 
a long parallel between the respec- 
tive governments of England and 
France; and in another between 
the respective merits of Shakespear 
and Kotzebue ; which with a hand- 
some eulogy is terminated in favour 
of the former. We apprehend that 
the pulpit was not originally intend- 
ed to be the vehicle of praise or dis- 
praise to either. 

Devoted to nearly the same ob- 
ject, and, if we mistake not, from 
the same neighbourhood as the au- 
thor of the last article, we have also 
received a volume of discourses ma- 
terially different from either of the 
two preceding, in ‘* Sermons de- 
signed chiefly as a Preservation from 
Infidelity and religious Indifference, 
by John Prior Estlin.” To Mr. Est- 
lin’s opinions and abilities we are no 
strangers, and we had occasion to 
notice, with approbation, a little tract 
of his upon the Sabbath no longer 
ago than im our last year's register. 
‘Vo our approbation he 1s still in- 
titled, though we think his style oc- 

easionally 
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xasionally too flowery, and his rea- 
soning too fine. The sermons, in- 
deed, upon the whole, are a medley ; 
_gnd are alternately doctrinal, meta- 
physical, and moral. ! n the meta- 
physical department we find our au- 
thor’s attention ably directed tomany 
of the sneers of Voltaire, the so- 

isms of Hume, and the conceited 
blunders of Paine. In the depart- 
ment of morals we behold him forci- 
bly inculcating the virtue of forti- 
tude, deprecating the cowardice of 
duelling, and offering a series of ex- 
hortations to the rising race, which 
those who follow will be sure to find 
equally profitable to their temporal 
and eternal well-being. 

“ Sermons on various Subjects, 
by Edward Pye Waters, A. B.” 
These subjects are almost exclu- 
sively church and state.— Never has 
there been since the beginning of the 
world such a civil constitution as 
our own never such a church as 
this which our own constitution has 
established. It may be well worth 
while to prove al] this occasionally 
in political pamphlets devoted to 
such express objecis; but as we 
meet with no allusion to the consti- 
tution or church of England in either 
the Oid or New Testament, we see 
no reason for obtruding repeated and 
uncalled for disquisitions upon their 
excellences into the sacred desk. 
The infidelity and atheism too ge- 
nerally prevalent among our neigh- 
bours in France are unquestionably, 
however, subjects less remote from 
the proper range of the pulpit—and 
upon these points we can accom- 
pany our author with more plea- 
sure ; confident, with himself, that 
it is necessary to guard the juvenile 
mind against the sophistries to which 
itis hence exposed by their literary 
communications with our own coun- 
try- and to warn the nation at large 
against the mischiefs which must 

1802. 


necessarily follow from the opera- 
tion of their absurd and delusive 
philosophy. Even here, however, 
Mr. Waters cannot altogether abstain 
from the politics of the cabinet, as 
the ensuing passage will abundantly 
testify; in which, how much so- 
ever he may be esteemed as a preach- 
er, he exhibits but a woful figure as 
a prophet. ‘* It is from the in- 
** fluence of the eternal principles 
“* of justice that the people of Great 
Britain have assumed the com- 
manding and majestic character 
of the restorers of the long lost 
*€ tranquillity and honour of Europe. 
** It is on these principles that they 
** demand not so much indemnity 
‘* for the past, as security for the 
** future ; and seek through such 
** prodigious and continued efforts, 
*‘ not aggrandisement for them- 
“* selves, nor their allies, but the 
** real happiness and sober prospe- 
** rity of those whom she has been 
** compelled to call and treat as 
“< enemies.” 

Of the smaller publications of ser- 
mons we have to commence our Ca- 
talogue with ‘ Two Discourses,” 
preached at Bridport by Mr. T. 
Howe ; the former entitled the Mil- 
Jenium, or cheerful pr spects of the 
reignof Truth, Peacc,a id Righteous- 
ness; which, without deeply enter- 
ing into the doubtful question of the 
period in which the millenium will 
open, advances these important cha- 
racters as diagnostic of its presence: 
—and the latter entitled ‘‘ Serious 
Reflexions on the Commencement 
of the New Century,” impressing 
on the pious mind considerations on 
the brevity of life, the divine immu- 
tability, and the wisdom of God in 
ordaining a successive series of ge- 
nerations among mankind. These 
discourses are rational and evangelic; 
and we doubt not have by their per- 
usal, iterated to the auditors of the 
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preacher much of the pleasure they 
experienced in their delivery from 
the pulpit. We have also received 
a copy of “ ‘f wo Sermons preached 
at Dominica in 1800,” on the sub- 
ject of the slave trade, by the re- 
verend C. Peters A M.—Mr. Pe- 
ters possesses more humanity than 
discretion ; and the pointed and in- 
cautious manner in which he has ex- 
pressed himself in these discourses 
concerning the sufferings of the ne- 
groes, has so deeply offended the 
proprietory interest that he has been 
compelled to quit his residence in 
the island. he author, we doubt 
not, is a worthy and benevolent 
man, but to treat upon the delicate 
point in question, before so inte- 
rested and irritable an audience as a 
congregation of planters in Domi- 
nica required much more skill] and 
dexterity than he appears to possess. 
The remarks and appendix which 
are subjoined to the pamphlet are 
valuable as giving a narrative of 
facts, and affecting from the nature 
of the facts themselves. 

The tingle fermons of the year 
have crowded upon us in fuch un- 
ufual {warms, and efpecially in con- 
fequence of the appropriation of the 
1ft of June as a day of general thank{- 
giving for the reftoration of peace (a 
blefling, alas! of how fhort a dura- 
tion!), that it would be impoiiible for 
us to notice them even in abarren ca- 
talogue. On this oceation the bifhop 
of Chefter had the honour of ad- 
drefling the upper, and Dr. Vincent 
the lower houte; the former tn the 
abbey church, and the latter in St. 
Margaret's, Wefimintter; and, with- 
out exhibiting any very prominent 
character of eloquence, erudition, or 
originality, they feem upon the whole 
to have maintained that fuperiority 
over other preachers by their ability 
which they ought to potiefs from the 
f{uperior rank of the audiences before 
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which they were appointed to dif. 
courie, In truth, the beft fingle fer. 
mons we have perufed in the courfe of 
the prefent year have been unaquef- 
tionably the productions of the right 
reverend bench, or of thofe who 
are making near approaches to it, 
And in addition to the two we have 
juft noticed, we mutt refer our read. 
ers, in vindication of our opinion, 
to the bifhop of Killaloe’s fermon 
preached in the chapel of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; in which he proves 
incontrovertibly how  indifpenfable 
revelation is to morality, from an able 
contra{t between the doé¢trines of the 
Chriftian religion and the creeds and 
dogmas of all the moft celebrated 
{chools of Greece and Rome:—and to 
the bifhop of Landaft’s charity-fermon 
preached in the chapel of the London 
Hofpital, for the benefit of this hu- 
mane inftitution; in which the learn- 
ed prelate maintains the mutual fup- 
port afforded to one part of the facred 
feriptures by another, by obferving, 
that ‘* the truth of the Jewith difpen- 
« fation depends upon the divine mif- 
«« fion of Mofes—the truth of the 
« Christian difpenfation upon the 
«€ divine mitlion of Chrift—that cha- 
«© ritable inftitutions in almoft every 
 inftanceowe their origin to Chrifti- 
‘* anity—and that hence the tureft 
‘© way to promote them mutt be te 
“© defend the gofpel.” 
Of the reft, thofe fermons which 
have appeared to us principally ene 
titled to notice are, Mr, Beltham’s, 
who feems indireétly to lament the 
exifience of various political griev- 
ances which have ceafed fince its de- 
livery, viz. the fufpenfion of the ha- 
beas corpus act, and thole purport 
ing to prevent feditious meeuings 5 
grievances of which we hope the 
people whofe loyalty has now been 
proved, and is confided in, will oe 
have to complain agatn s—Mr. Bi 
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and, in the opinion of many, a more 
feriptural furvey of the times, re- 


joicing in the overthrow of the church 


of Rome as an accomplifhment of a 
part of the prophecies contained in 
the Revelations, and exhorting re- 
pentance and reformation with re- 
fpect to our perfonal fins and impie- 
ties, as well as with regard to thofe 
of our political adminiftration, and 
the people at large ;—and Mr. Pat- 
tefon’s, who, with abilities unquef- 
tionably competent to fomething new, 
has done little more than re-edite, 
excepting in the voluminous para- 
phernalia attached to the printed copy 
of his fermon, the old arguments ad- 
vanced in the late bifhop of Ro- 
chefter (Horfley)’s — fulminating 
charge ; an addrefs that, as well with 
refpect to what concerns France as 
what concerns the ftate of religion in 
our own country, we were in hopes 
had long found its way into that obli- 
vious pool to whieh, fromits violence 
aad abfurdity, it is afluredly devoted, 


Before we clofe the department of 


fingle fermons, we ought not to pafs 
unnoticed the very elegant Concio ad 
Clerum, delivered by Mr. Pott, arch- 
deacon of St. Alban’s, in the prefence 
of the convocation atfembled in No- 
vember: a fermon which is equally 
entitled to attention from the elegance 
of its Latinity, the perfpicuity of its 
ideas, and in general the legitimacy of 
its arguments. The part we moft ob- 
ject to is, that in which he palliates 
and apologizes for the well-known 
difference upon the fubjeét of the ar- 
ticles which prevails among the lead- 
ers of the church; a difference which 
he fuems to regard as an affair of not 
the leaft confequence whatever; main- 
taining, that among the clergy of the 
Roman-catholic church fuch differ- 
ences have generally been carried to a 
much greater extent ftill, though they 
havecom monly obferved more caution 
and fecrecy concerning them than the 
Giergy of the church of England. For 
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ourfelves, we do not perceive the pa- 
rallel : the authority, forexample, of 
the council of Trent, or the council 
of Confiance. has been uniformly ob« 
jected to, and confequently many ot 
their decrees never been admitted, by 
the Gallican and other branches of 
the catholic church ; not through any 
doubt as to the doétrines fuch articles 
exprefled, or the ideas they convey- 
ed—but from a total repugnance te 
fuch doétrines and ideas themfelves, 
With refpect, however, to the ar- 
ticles of the church of England, the 
cafe is as different as pothble; here 
the authority is admitted without an 
obje&tion of any kind ; and the only 
difpute is, not concerning the autho- 
rity, but that the ideas are not 
clearly expretled, and confequently 
that the doctrines demanded to be 
aflented to are doubtful: whence 
perfons profefling ditferent and even 
oppofite tenets, may fub{cribe them 
with a confcience equally fafe; and 
whence that which was intended as 
the very foundation of unity of faith, 
and a fure and certain bar to all dil- 
crepancy of opinion, becomes the 
high road to the admitlion of herety 
and fchifm. To us the articles are 
as explicit as words can make them : 
but, admitting the contrary, it is high 
time to afcertain what doctrines they 
are intended to convey, and to pro- 
hibit from the church all who can- 
not fairly fubfcribe them ex animo. 
How impoilible it is to avoid conten- 
tion, while the faith of the church 
remains in its prefent unfettled ftate, 
our readers may form fome idea from 
the three or four pamphlets that im- 
mediately follow ; in which the 
gueftion concerning the Arminian 
or Calviniftic tendency of the articles 
and homilies is more ardently con- 
troverted than ever. 

Sir Richard Hill, diflatished with 
Mr. Daubeny’s ‘* Guide to the 
Church’’—a writer who, as we have 
juft obferved in our account of his 
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fermons publifhed in the courfe of 
the prefent year, is a ftrenuous op- 
ponent of the Calvinittic fy{tem—has 
entered the lifts againft him with a 
traét entitled “© Reformation Truth 
reftored,” containing ‘a particular 
Vindication of the pure, reformed, 
epifcopal Church of England, from 
the charges of Mr. Daubeny, and 
other doétrina! Ditlenters of that 
Gentleman's Sect, who are foment- 
ings Schifms and Divitions, and ditle- 
miniting Errors in the very Bofom of 
the Eftablifhment :” to which tract 
Mr. Daubeny has replied by “* An Ap- 
pendix to the ‘ Guide to the Church,’ 
in which the Principles advanced im 
that Work are more fully maintained, 
in Anfwer to Objeétions brought 
againit them by Sir Richard Hill.” 
"Thefe titles are fo ample that it is 
not nece(lary for us to epitomife the 
difpute, in order to make our readers 
acquainted with it. Whatever be 
our opinion of the church articles 
themfelves as to their intrinfic mean- 
ing, fo rigidly does the worthy ba- 
ronet adhere to the fevereft dogmas 
of the Genevefe theolog'an, that we 
freely contets for our own part we 
have not the courage to follow him 
through all his extreme and damna- 
tory conclutions. and would rather 
err with Mr. Daubeny than be right 
with fir Richard. Each, however, ts 
equally zealous and equally pofitive ; 
and as we are not called upon to ar- 
bitrate in the controverly, we thail 
leave them to the exercife of their 
own powers, with merely oblerving, 
that we perceive nothing very acri- 
monious or unbecoming in the lan- 
guage adopted on cither fide. 

Such praiie, negative as it may be 
called, is more however than we can 
bettow on every controverfialiit upon 


this guetiion. The “ Prefbyter of 


the Church of England,” who has 
ftepped forwards to vindicate her 
againit the mifreprefentations of the 
bithop of Lincoln, and who of courte 
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is attached to the Calviniftic or evan. 
gelical caufe, has not evinced all the 
courteoufiefs to which this learned 
and liberal prelate is entitled, in the 
warmth with which he is condemned 
for intimating a with, in imitation 
of archbifhop Tillotfon, to expunge 
from the liturgy the damnatory 
claufes of the Athanatian creed ; nor 
all the charity to which the general 
community of Chriitians is entitled, 
in accufing all thofe who do not fub- 
fcribe the articles in their calviniftic 
fenfe, of di/guijed athei/m :—while, 
on the other hand, Dr. Kipling re. 
turns the ecclefiaftic cricket-ball with 
equal violence, in his * Articles of 
the Church of England proved not to 
be Calvinitiic,” by maintaining it to 
be bla/phemy to profets the doctrines 
of Calvin,—by aflerting, that “ the 
“* greatelt pett of civil fociety is he 
“ who preaches up Calvinifm, and 
© the next im degree ts he who coun- 
** tenances fuch preaching publicly, 
‘“ and commends it in domefiic 
‘¢ circles ;” and laftly, that with 
regard to our preibyter above, and 
to’ Mr. Overton—whole ‘ True 
‘ Churchmen a(fcertained’ we no- 
ticed in our laft year’s Regifier— 
“ when they fubteribed the tenth 
‘ article (of the thirty mince), com- 
« mitted a crime clotely bordering 
«upon perjury.” Jn perufing fuch 
low abute on both fides, equally un- 
becoming the Chrifiian and the gen- 
tleman, it is impofiible to avoid lu 
fpecting that theie w riters forget the 
exprefs object of their public ations 
before they have compoted halt a 
dozen lines. ‘That object is une 
quetiionably convi¢iion ; the convic- 
tien either of their opponents OF at 
the world at Jarge. But is it to be 
fuppoted that cither the on party of 
the other will be convinced by reer 
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an occafion of this kind, and that is 
the atheift: it affuredly faves this 
jaft examiner an infinitude of trouble, 
nor could the different communities 
or clafles of Chriftians purfue a [y- 
fem which would better promote his 
views, or furnith him with a more 
delicious banquet. 

It was not to be fuppofed that 
this vehement pamphlet would re- 
main long unanfwered; and ac- 
cordingly we received a few weeks 
afterwards an article denominat- 
ed “ Remarks on a Pamphkt by 
Thomas Kipling, D.D. Dean of Pe- 
terborough, entitled, ‘ The Articles 
of the Church of England proved 
not to be Calviniftic,’ by Academi- 
cus.” Academicus is in point of ar- 
gument far inferior tothe dean ; but 
he has an iniuperable advantage over 
him in expofing his perpetual viru- 
lence and abufe ; and in being lefs 
reprehenfible in this refpe& in his 
own language. While the writer 
who ftyles himfelf Academicus was 
thus chaftifing the dean for laying 
his cat-o’-ninestails upon the back of 
Mr. Overton, the latter received an- 
other caftigation from the revered 
lath of Mr. Pearfon, rector of Remp- 
fione, Notts; in his ‘« Remarks on 


the Do&rine of Juftification by 


Faith:” in which it muft be con- 
ictled that he plies his antagonift 
pretty hard upon his unqualified af- 
icrtion, confittently indeed with the 
true fpirit of Calvinifm, that “ good 
“ works are neither the mertéorivus 
“ cauje, nor the appointed condition, 
“ of juftification.” But enough of 
this fiery contefi, which atter all is of 
little or no moment whatfoever; for 
of what confequence is it whether 
the tenets of Calvin be or be not to 
be found in the church articles, pro- 
vided thofe articles be folely deduced 
from the fcriptures, and commen- 
furate with their own tenets? It is to 
‘iis point alone that the attention of 
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the refpeétive difputants fhould be 
directed : if they be, no real Chriftian 
can be guilty of blajphemy, as the 
one party calls it, or of atheifm, as 
the other retorts, in fubicribing 
them ; and if they be not, it is high 
time that they fhould be correed, 
For the fame reafon we mutt pais 
without entering into any detail Mr, 
Owen's “ Methodifm unmaiked;’ 
which appears to us, fo far as we are 
acquainted with fentiments from 
which we affuredly ditient, to be as 
injudicious, uncandid, and untrue an 
attack upon a very large body of the 
chriftian community, as any one of 
thofe we have juit waded through. 
This writer alfo, having previoutly 
learnt it from, bifhop Hortley, voci- 
ferates the charge that methoditts 
are, ‘* either blind initruments of 
wilful tools in the hands of anarchitts 
and atheifis.”” Many of them un- 
gueftionably may have been guilty 
of hypocrity, difloyalty, or any other 
vice or crime whatever; for we 
never yet have heard that becoming a 
methodift is a patent for either 
making or keeping a man_ per- 
fee. Other churches have had their 
unfound fheep as well; and to 
blame a whole community for the 
faults of individuals would fuit no 
church whatever, either ettablifhed 
or uneftablifhed. Some few indi- 
viduals of this numerous body have, 
it feems from motives of con{cience, 
objected to being drilled on Sundays, 
and our wamafker of methodi/m tneers 
at them on tbis account. How 
much better would it have been to 
have imitated the liberality of parlia- 
ment, and to have fhewn the fame 
refpect for private opinion upon this 
point, which the fenate unamimoutly 
difcovered dusing the debate upon it! 
Ridicule upon tuch a topic in the 
prefent day is not only an initance 
of grofs indecency in a clergyman, 
but a direct and dilloyal attack upon 
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the aggregate wifdom of king, lords, 
and commons. 

Before we entirely take our leave 
of the national church, it becomes us 
to notice that we have received a vatt 
variety of publications upon the fub- 
jet of retidence and non-retidence ; 
all of which being of a temporary 
nature, and the queftion itlelf being 
at length adjutied by a parliamentary 
decition, we fhall iufler to defcend to 
a quiet grave without arrefling them 
in their progrefs. We fhall only 
remark, that the publication which 
upon this point feemed to have at- 
tracted the mott general attention, 
or at leaft to have been mott ably 
written, is an octavo volume entitled 
** The Necefiity of the Abolition of 
Pluralities and Non-retidence, with 
the employment of Subititutes by 
the beneficed Clergy demonttrated in 
an Enquiry into the Principles and 
Confequences of the Eftablitkment 
of Curates."’ The object of the 
anonymous author is to abolith the 
whole of this latter efiablithment— 
to inhibit pluralitics—and to infift 
upon perfonal refidence as the jine 
gud non of preferment. It was foon 
fufpected therefore by: the regulars 
among the clergy that the writer of 
this article was an irregular brother 
of the methodift order, who feigned 
a friendihip which he did not feel-: 
and he was immediately aflaulted, 
and, as we have heard no more of 
him, put to the rout, by Mr. Hook, 
who charged him with a trenchant 
weapon denominated * Axons in 
fierba; being a Caveat againit the 
Mifcontiruction of artful, or the mil- 
conception of weak Meu on the Sub- 
ct of a Bill about to be brought 
into Parliament for the Revital of 
otherecelefiattical Statutes ceonces wung 
Non-refidence, &c. in which the old 
change upon Jacobini{m is once more 
rung, and the writer of the antecedent 
publication is fuppoted, but certainly 


without proof, to have been in league 
with thoie pettifogging attorneys who 
had been concerned in the qui tam 
a¢tions again{t non-refidents,—This 
fubject has not indeed been left 
entirely to the hands of inflammatory 
diiputants :it has been entered upon 
and difcufled in a dignified manner 
by Dr. Sturges, who has publithed 
‘© Thoughts on the Refidence of the 
Clergy ;”’ and an anonymous writer, 
who has printed his * Obfervations” 
on Dr. Sturges’s pamphlet, in a 
letter to Mr. Baron Matileres. 

We cannot wonder however at the 
exiitence of catual differences amone 
other feéts of the chriftian com. 
munity, when we perceive that the 
fociety of Friends ittelf is not free 
from internaldiffenfion. ‘The quakers 
have hitherto feldom difcovered any 
dilpofition to doétrinal difcuffion, and 
their bond of union has rather con- 
fitted in fubmitiion to the fame dif. 
cipline than fubfcription to the fame 
crecd. As contending for the indi- 
vidual operation of the divine {pirit, 
who alone has beeiy fuppoted to lead 
them into all truth, this indeed was 
to be expected. But of late it feems 
they have begun to think, tocompare, 
and judge ; and having no fettled 
formula of faith, no traditionary do- 
cuments to which to appeal, it fol- 
lows as a matter of courfe, that upon 
many points they fliould decide dif- 
ierently. So far, however, all is 
well: but when one party aitempts 
‘to arrogate to itfelf a power which 
the whole body of quakers have never 
hitherto poiletied, of drawimg up an 
expreis formula of faith, and, in 
confeauence of its being the more 
numerous, of enforcing it upon thofe 
who diflent under pan of excom- 
munication, we perceive the rife and 
progrefs of a fpiritual tyranny we 
had littl expected, and which 1s 
more abfurd than any tyranny of the 
fame kind which the world has yet 

witnefled, 











witneffed, in as much as this formula 
of faith is not yet arranged into 
definite articles of a written creed, 
but continues loofely floating in the 
minds of the propounders, and is, in 
many inftances, fo far as we can 
judge of it, incongruous with the 
opinions of thofe who have been the 
molt celebrated ornaments of the 
fociety. The court which feems 
principally, if not wholly, concerned 
in exercifing this inquifitorial power, 
confifts of the members of the /e/ec? 
meetings, or a Committee chofen at 
the general annual meetings of the 
community for conducting their 
common concerns, who have been 
progretlively continued in this office 
till they feem to have conttituted an 
independent board, and to have con- 
fidered themfelves as no longer fub- 
ordinate to the yearly fynods. The 
firft intimation of this internal dil- 
fenfion was, if we miftake not, com- 
municated to the public in an anony- 
mous pamphlet, which we ought to 
have noticed laft year, entitled “ An 
Appeal to the Society of Friends on 
the primitive Simplicity of their 
Chriftian Principles and Church Dif- 
cipline, and on fome recent Pro- 
ceedings in the faid Society ;” in 
which the writer exprelsly charges 
the members of the feleét meetings 
with a ‘“ gradual extenfion of power 
and influence,” and a ‘* diffolution of 
their former connexion with and re- 
gular fubordination to the meetings 
for difcipline :” as he does alfo with 
their efpoufing and enforcing doc- 
trines to which their forefathers 
never atlented, and efpecially the 
doctrine of the Trinity. To this 4p- 
peal were added, a few months after- 
wards, Parts II. and III, ; in which 
the writer not only reverts to his 
former obfervations, but adduces 
particular inftances of fpiritual and 
inquifitorial perfecution, and efpe- 
cially im the cafe of Hannah Bernard, 
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a celebrated travelling American 
preacher, who has been formally tuf- 
pended and filenced in confequence 
of her having maintained certain 
do¢trines which the fele&t commiitee 
has chofen to denominate heretical, 
Of thefe doctrines one appears to be 
a denial of the Trinity, concerning 
which we have our doubts as to the 
belief of the earlier quakers; and 
another, concerning which we have 
no doubt whatfoever, that * war is, 
** and ever was, a moral evil which 
** man creates to himfelf."” To this 
laft as a timple propofition neither the 
committee nor the body of quakers 
at large can have any objection, for 
it con{titutes among them a tenet of 
univerfal and boatted aifent. But 
Hannah Bernard, it feems, is not 
only a quaker, the is a logician as 
well: and having advanced this in- 
controvertible pofition, the follows it 
up by oblerving that as fuch God 
cannot fanétion it; and that what 
God cannot fanétion now, he never 
could fan&tion, much lefs ordain, in 
any former period of the world, being 
immutable as he is eternal, * the 
“father of lights, with whom is no 
‘¢ variablene/snor the leatlt shadow of a 
** change’’—an inference which chal- 
lenges at once the truth of the Jewith 
{criptures in a large part of their 
hittoric narrations. The members 
of the fele&t meetings however were 
not prepared to furrender the Jewith 
feriptures ; neither were they pre- 
pared to reply to Hannah Bernard’s 
logic: they hence preter a more 
fummary method, and advife that 
fhe fhould be cited betore different 
courts of their own community, and 
tried for herefy: fhe was cited ac- 
cordingly, maintained the above 
opitrionsy and, in conyunction with 
thefe, thé difbelief of miracles, and 
the miraculous conception, in the 
various courts in which fhe was 
arraigned ; and at length, by the final 
K4 judgmeng 
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judgment of twelve perfons, was 
condemned to perpetual  filence. 
This inguifitorial conduct and d- 
-cree, however, has been cenfured by 
many quakers; for her preaching 
had produced multitudes of converts, 
and a confiderable defeftion from 
the fraternity has been the confe- 
quence of fo violent an interference. 
We oblerve that the fir? part of this 
Appeal has been anfwered by a 
writer who figns himfelf Vindex, and 
who has rendered it highly probable 
that the earlier quakers had fome 
conception of a Trinity, thougn it is 
Rill very doubtful whether their idea 
in any meafure comported with the 
Trinity of the Athanafian creed: he 
generally condemns the difcuffion of 
abiirufe points of do¢trine; but is 
not bold enongh to enter into a 
jufisfication of the fpiritual tyranny 
complained of by his antagonift in 
the /econd and third parts ot his Ap- 
peal. Hannah Bernard, however, is 
not the only member of this com- 
munity who has reafon to complain 
of the domineering power of its 
fuperiors: William Matthews has 
felt a fimilar exercife of autho- 
rity, and been excommunicated from 
cnurch-tfellowfhip, for profeifing a 
latitude in fome points of do¢trine 
beyond what is approved by this tpi- 
ritual court, and efpecially for re- 
garding the payment of tythes as a 
temporal concern alone, and main- 
taining that there is no reafon why a 
quaker may not confeientioully com- 
ply with it. Hehas lately publithed 
a vind cation of himfelf, and an ad- 
ditional narration of the tranfactions 
relative to Hannah Bernard, ‘as allo 
a ftatement of other matters con- 
need with the fociety, in Vol. I. of 
“The Recorder; beins a Collection 
of Traéts and Difqnifitions chiefly 
relative to the modern State and 
Principles of the People called 
Quakers.” Mr. Matthews’s own 


communications appear to be liberal 
and impartial: though formally ex- 
cluded from the body of his church 
he {till remains attached to what he 
believes to conftitute its genuine 
principles. His work, if perfevered 
in with the fame candour aid mo- 
deration which at prefent charatterife 
It, promifes to give a very fair ac- 
count of the progreflive tranfaCions 
of the quakers* community, 

This internal diflenfion among the 
quakers is not, however, confined to 
Great Britain : we perceive the fame 
fpirit of controverfy pervading its 
members in Ireland; and here too, 
as among ourfeives, it has been at- 
tended with a confiderable defection 
trom the body. In this part of the 
united empire, John Hancock has 
publifhed his “ Reafons for withe 
drawing from fociety with the People 
called Quakers.” Under this. title, 
we believe, his pamphlet was origin- 
ally publifhed at Belfatt. It has 
fince, however, been republithed both 
in Belfaft and London, and atlumed 
a larger form by containing ‘ Addi- 
tional Obfervations on fundry im- 
portant Points, To which ¢s added 
a friendly Expoftulation, and ferious 
Confiderations on Revelation, the 
Scriptures, Religion, Morality, and 
Superftition.”” Mr. Hancock did 
not chufe to fubjeét himfelf to a for- 
mal expulfion from the quaker 
church, and hence voluntarily relin- 
quithed his connection with it. He 
too appears to be fo thor ughly 
impreit with an idea of the fintul- 
nefs of war, that, notwithftanding 
what is aflerted in the Cld Tefta- 
inent, he is confident God never 
could have commanded it. He alfo 
objects to the ceremony of marriage 
as niually performed in the fociety 5 
and approves of the more fimple rite 
of merely having the intention of the 
partes declared before certain unofhi- 
cial witnciles, witheut the —— 
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afachurch meeting. In this manner 
feveral families, it feems, have ac- 
tually been married in Ireland; 
which being inconfittent with the 
common rules of the fociety, thefe 
too have been diicarded from church- 
fllowhhip. Mr. Hancock objects 
moreover to the worldly {pirit and 
juxury which have gradually been 
creeping in among his late brethren; 
a charge indeed which it is impof- 
fible to controvert, and an evil which 
jt appears extremely difficult to 
remedy.» Some important change, 
however, feems abtfolutely neceflary 
both in this and many other refpeéts, 
or the fociety of quakers cannot pof- 
fibly exift much longer. Weare the 
more fully convinced of this from the 
declention of their fchools, and the 
inattention paid to the prefervation 
of a fyfiem of education among 
themielves, which are forcibly point- 
ed out in a little pamphlet contain- 
ing “ Remarks” upon this fubject 


by George Harrifon, addreffed to the 
quakers at their late yearly meeting; 
and aflerting that various fchools, 
** formerly of the firft reputation in 
“the fociety, and abounding with 
(cholars, have fearcely any thing 
** remaining but the walls ;"’ thae 
** in fhort, the prefent flate of fchools 
** in the fociety is in a general view 
“ deplorable ;”’ and finally, that ‘* by 
*‘ the reprefentations of many folid 
‘* friends in various parts of the na- 
** tion, we feem, tor want of an ade- 
“* quate fyftem of education, to be 
“* leavening into the common majs,” 
This refpectable writer continues, 
** and yet a fair outfide appearance 
will long furvive the diltinction, 
*« and a decent formality and toler- 
“ able conformity to rule will fubsitt 
«* in the perfons of many, after vital 
“ religion is gone.’ We thall di- 
rect our attention to their proceed- 
ings, and give an occafional report 
of them in our future Regifters. 


ce 





CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL anp MATHEMATICAL. 


Including Aflronomy, Geography, Natural Hiflory, Agriculture, Maps and 
Charts, Architecture, Lerjpective, Navigation, Military Tactics, and 


Arithmetic. 


OW ARDS the end of the feven- 
teenth century, a work of con- 
fiderable entertainment and utility, 
fo far as relates to the branches of 
{cience it pretended to embrace, was 
publithed by M. Ozanam, in two 
volumes octavo, under the title of 
 Récréations Mathematiques et Phy- 
fiques;” it was afterwards republifhed 
by the author with confiderable ad- 
ditions; it was again edited by M. 
Montucla in a more voluminous 
form itill, comprizing the improve- 


ments which had obtained to the date 
of his impreflion ; and has now becn 
tranilated into Englith from M. 
Montucla’s édition, together “ with 
many Additions and Obfervations,” 
and publifhed in four volumes oftavo, 
by Dr. Hutton, profeflor of mathe- 
matics in the Royal Military Acade- 
my, Woolwich. ‘The work is fo well 
known, and has julily acquired {o 
extenfive a celebrity in every form it 
has hitherto atlumed, that it is un- 


neceflary for us to dv more than 
merely 
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merely announce the prefent verfion, 
and ftate, which in juttice to the in- 
defatigable trauflator we are bound 
to do, that, with the additions it has 
now received, ii brings this extenfive 
and important {cience down to the 
prefent wra.  Lisityle is intended to 
be popular rather than recondite ; its 
illuftrations entertaining rather than 
abitrufe ; and while the proficient 
may re-trim his lamp by the fleady 
light it affords, the fiudent, and 
even the general reader, may turn 
over its pages with entertainment 
and profit. 

{n tke middle of the lait century 
a wonderful production in mathe- 
matics, confidering it as the work ot 
a lady, and this lady at the time in 
the Hower of her age, was prefented 
to the Bologuele, by Donna Maria 


Gaetana A gneti, under the title of 


Inttituzioni Analitici, confifting of 
upwards ot fix hundred quarto pages, 
and offering the analyfis of quanti- 
ties both noite and infinite; under 
the firft heac, including multiplica- 
tion, divifion, involution, evolution, 
the management of fractions, the 
theory of equations, the contiruction 
of loci, folid problems and their equa- 
tions, the method of maxima and 
minima, tangents and points of con- 
trary tlexure deducible from the com- 
mon algebra of the day ;—under the 
fecond divifion, tangents, regreflion 
of curves, evolutes, the integral cal- 
culus, rectification of curves, qua- 
dratures, X&c.; the inverie method 
of tangents, the conftruction of dif- 
fercutial equations, together with 
their reduction, &c. Signora Ag- 
nefi, as may naturally be conccived 
frorn this eztalogne of her labours, 
was one of the firft mathematicians 
of her age; and in {ite of her tex 
was appvinted profetlor of mathema- 
tics and philotophy in the univertity 
of Bologna. We cannot, however, 
enter into a hiitory of her life: fuf- 
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fice it to fay, that the work before 
us was mott highly prized on the 
continent, and fhortly afterwards 
trantlated into French, though it did 
not at that time meet with an E.nglith 
verfion. Its merit, however, was {o 
jufily eftimated by the late Mr. Col. 
fon, Lucafian proteffor of mathema- 
tics in the univerfity of Cambridge, 
that he conceived he could not de- 
vote his time to a better purpofe 
than to a trantiation of the Jvftitu. 
trons of Madame Agnefi into Eng- 
lith : the profeifor, however, although 
he lived to finith his verfion, did not 
live long enough to prefent it to the 
public ; and it has in confequence 
been printed and brought forwards in 
the courfe of the current year, in the 
form of two volumes quarto, by Mr. 
Hellins, under the patronage, and 
at the expence, of the liberal-minded 
baron Mafleres. The improvements 
however which have been made in 
the fcience of mathematics fince the 
original appearance of this abttrufe 
performance are fo confiderable as to 
render it of far lefs value at the pre- 
fent day than at the period of its pro- 
duétion: but it will yet have its ule; 
and, as long as the tranilation con- 
tinues, ofler a ftanding monument 
of the vrofound application and inde- 
fatigable induitry of this erudite lady. 
“ A Treatife on Altronomy, in 
which the Elements of the Science 
are deduced in a natural Order from 
the Appearances of the Heavens to 
an Obterver on the Earth, Xe. by 
Olinthus Gregory, Teacher of the 
Mathematics, Cambridge.” This 
compilation is an ample tefiimony 
of the author’s induftry and taents 
to inftruct in the teience of which 
it treats; but it is profetiedly not an 
elementary book, and conitquent!) 
not alapted to general be wefit. al 
the ule of thote for whom It Is cc 
fivned it might have been con- 
preiled into a much tinalier ste 
without 
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without the lofs of any effential in- 
firuétion it communicates; while if 
the ingenious writer had intended 
it for the unlearned, he fhould have 
defcended a few fieps lower, and 
been more explicit in its {cientific 
principles. 

«© Modern Geography. A De- 
feription of the Empires, &c. in all 
Parts of the World; including the 
moft recent Diicoveries and political 
Alterations: digefted on a new Plan, 
by John Pinkerton. The Aftrono- 
mica! Introduction by the Rev. S. 
Vince, A. M. &c.”"—Mr. Pinkerton 
may well fay that this Geography is 
digefted on a new plan. It forms, 
in reality, a new wra in the fcience ; 
or rather, for the firft time {cientifi- 
cally arranges that which till now 
was potleft of no fcientific features 
whatever. Mr. Pinkerton is a moft 
attentive inveftigator: he is not fa- 
tisfied with blindly copying from his 
predecetiors , he has examined for 
himfelf: his authorities, moreover, 
fo far as we have been able to trace 
them, are of the higheft repute : 
and that he has examined for him- 
felf he futticiently proves, by offering 
for the firft time his references to the 
eye of the reader. Curtailing the 
ufual introduétory routine of the 
planetary fyftem, its laws, phafes, 
and terreftrial influence, and the po- 
litical hiftory of the various countries 
he defcribes, he has properly fupplied 
theirexuberance with that which is an 
integral and etlential part of geogra- 
phy,although hitherto never admitted 
into publications upon this fubject— 
the hiftoric or progretlive political 
changes of the ftates that pals in or- 
der before him ; accounting for the 
rife and variation in the names of 
their ditferent difiricts ; their appro- 
— meteorology, foil, agriculture, 

otany, and zoology. ‘The maps 
and charts are delineated with pecu- 
liar precifion; they are the joint 


produétion of Meflis. Arrowfmith 
and Lowry; and to thefe the author 
principally refers in all his verbal 
deferiptions, as with ftri juftice he 
may, for a more clear and definite 
comprehenfion of the larger rivers 
and mountains that occur to him in 
his progrefs. 

Proudly pre-eminent in the feale 
of natural hiflory, the firft obje& 
that ftrikes the beholder in defcend- 
ing from the heavens is man: his 
form—his health—his infirmities 
whatever relates to him in his phyfi- 
cal conftitution, attraét our medita- 
tion, before we become capable of 
attending to any other part of the 
great animal kingdom, whether re- 
garded collectively or individually, 
With man therefore we commence 
our furvey of natural hiftory. Hu- 
man anatomy, however, has te- 
ceived but a {mall fhare of attention 
within the period to which we are 
limited, if we except the publication 
of Mr. Bell, whofe plates of the ar- 
teries and veins are neat and correét, 
We anticipate, a little, by adding an 
account of his plates of the brain 
and nerves, which have appeared 
with increafed elegance and equal 
accuracy. On the whole, they form 
an anatomic fyftem peculiarly clear 
and precife. A very {mall volume 
of Plates, from Dr. Hooper, to il- 
luftrate the Anatomift’s Vade Mecum, 
fcarcely merits notice ; but that the 
diftinétnefs of the objeéts is preferved 
ona fcalein which it would be hard- 
ly expected. ‘Iwo popular fyftems, 
one by Mr. Dallas, entitled “ Ele- 
ments of Self-knowledge,” including 
a fhort account of phyfiology and a 
kind of hiftory of the human mind ; 
the other by Mr. Feltham, ftyled 
« A Popular View of the Structure 
of the Human Body ;” may be fhortly 
mentioned; but each is too infigni- 
ficant to detain us a moment, Dr. 
Cogan’s * Treatife on the Paffions,” 
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is a philofophic work, connected 
with the hiftory of the human mind, 
which merits our regard ; and Dun- 
can’s “‘ Heads of LeStures” is a more 
general view of the phyfiology and 
pathology of the human body. ‘To 
this part of our fubjeét alfo we muft 
refer Mr. Richard/on’s tranflation of 
Pfaft’s Treatife on Brown's Syttem. 
This eccentric fyftematic never went 
beyond the obfervation of a few facts 
relative either to the mind or body. 
On furveying our lift of works on 
the Practice of Medicine, we are fur- 
prifed at Ending it fo thort and fo tri- 
fling. Dr, Heberden’s ‘* MedicalCom- 
mentaries” is the mott important 
publication of the year. ‘This amia- 
ble and refpeétable veteran in medi- 
cine has leit us a valuable legacy, the 
refult oflong andattentive experience; 
and, if he do not dazzle us with 
Splendid theories or intricate difqui- 
fitions, be infiruéts us by the deduc- 
tions of long attentive obfervation. 
We may perhaps remark, that he is 
foo diffident of the powers of fome 
medicines, and a little indifcriminate 
in the recommendation of others ; 
but the work, on the whole, is highly 
ufeful and inftrucive. <A contro- 
verfy fomewhat perional has arifen 
between a phyfician and an apothe- 
cary, Dr. Langtlow and Mr. Crow- 
foot, reinecting the propriety of giv- 
ing emetics in apoplexy, It has been 
chiefly carried on in medical journ- 
als; but two or ihree opufcules have 
appearet on the fubject, without 
howeser greatly elucidating it. A 
hive controverity has allo occurred 
on the lubject of the cow-pox, Mr, 
Bryce, Mr. Bell, Dr. Letifom, Dr, 
Thornton, Dr. Coxe of America, 
and a hoft cf authors in Dr. Dun- 
can’s Annals, have treated of the dif- 
eafe in general or with particular 
views, as well as on the mode of 
communicating it. Mr. Lee thinks 
that a final decifion fhould be yet 


fufpended ; and Dr. Loy comes for- 
ward to revive the difputed queftion 
of the vaccine difeafe originating 
from the greafe of the horte’s heel. 
Dr. Pearfon, in his ‘* Examination 
of the Report of the Committee of 
the. Houfe of Commons” who de- 
termined on the remuncration to Dr. 
Jenner, feems to feel fome difpleature 
at having been overlooked. With 
a contcioufnefs of no inconfiderable 
merit in eftablithing this practice, 
he {ces with fome indignation the 
fole honour and exclufive reward re- 
ferred to Dr. Jenner. ‘This has 
drawn on him feveral attacks from 
different quarters, particularly in 
fome of the medical journals; and 
we notice in two of the mott refpeét- 
able reviews, the Monthly and Criti- 
cal, a little oppofition to Dr. Jen- 
ner’s claims, and to the prattice it- 
felf. The latter journal, who cen- 
{ured Dr. Lettfom's exceffively or- 
namented and highly metaphoric 
language, feems to have drawn on 
the authors no final! portion of the 
doétor’s {pleen, and one or two 
pamphlets have been written on the 
fubjet with little effect. The doc- 
tor was irritated, the reviewers 
laughed, and the trifling controverfy 
has met the end it deferved. In 
reality, it was too long continued, 
or rather too haftily taken up. We 
have anticipated the publicutions of 
the fucceeding year, to finith a fub- 
ject which merits little further atten- 
tion. 

Dr. Duncan, in his Annals, has 
communicated fome valuable in- 
formation, particularly refpecting 
epidemics. ‘The fatal epidemic at 
Cadiz and in its neighbourhood tems 
to have been peculiarly detiructive, 
indeed in a degree unheard of In 
modern times; neatly one-third ol 
the inhabitants of many Je pager 
cities having been cut off. The “7 
cate appears clofely allied to the ‘* - 
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low fever of America. Some commu- 
nications from Afia are valuable, par- 
ticularly from Dr. Sherwin, relative 
tothe bilious difeafes near the Ganges; 
and fimilar information is derived 
from Dr, Paifley of Madras, and 
from Dr. Macgregor of Bombay, in 
his “ Defcription of the Diteates of 
the Eighty-eighth Regiment.’* Mr. 
Duncan has defcribed, with great 
judgment, in a letter to fir W. Far- 
quhar,-a frequent and fatal difeate in 
the bowels, occurring in the Hatt In- 
dies, which appears to be an inflam- 
mation of the colon.—Dr. Grant has 
publifhed in this kingdom an ‘ Eilay 
on the Ycllow Fever of Jamaica,” 
which has been {cverely criticiled by 
Dr. Dancer in his “ Strictures,” 
publifhed in that ifland. Dr, Peart 
has communicated in his * Practical 
Information on the malignant Scarlet 
Feverand Sore Throat,” anew remedy 
in thefe difeates, viz. the common vo- 
latile alkali, which appears to have 
been fuccefsful in his hands; and 
Dr, Stanger has ftrongly urged “ the 
neceflity of {upprefling contagious 
fever in the metropolis,” with ‘* the 
means of cfic éting it.” 

In other branches of the pratice 
of medicine, we may notice Mr. 
Perfeét's ‘Annals of Infanity,”a work 
of fome fafpicion, as connected with 
a particular inilitution, though ap- 
parent!y, perhaps really. valuable. 
We find, in Dr. Duncan’s Annals, 
fome fingular facts; one from Dr, 
Sanden, where an infammation, 
from introfufception, terminated in 
mortification ; the intercepted piece 
of the inteltine being feparated and 
ditcharged, and the ends uniting fo 
that the patient was reftored to per- 
fect health, Mr. Youn, in the 
fame volume, defcribes his own cate 
of an enlarged {p'een, which occur- 
rec after a tever in India, and was 
cured by a native Afiatic, by means 
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of the a¢tual cautery, He had pro- 
pofed to open the tumour and “ to 
fuck out the blood.” Dr. Cheyne has 
publithed the tirft part of a feries of 
«* Etfays on the Difeafes of Children.” 
The firft effay is on “ croop,”” which 
is properly defcribed, but without 
any addition to our knowledge of the 
mode of treating it. Mr. Anderfon, 
in Dr. Duncan’s Annals, has fup- 
plied the laf deficiency, by record- 
ing the good effects of calomel in 
this difeafe. We find, in the fame 
collection, recommendations of other 
metallic remedies, viz. zinc in chorea, 
by Dr. Alexander, and copper in 
epilepfy, by Dr. Batty. The oxy- 
genated remedies feem to have loft 
fome of their credit, We indeed 
find a pamphlet by Mr. Platt, “ on 
the Ufe of Oxygen in Syphilis ;’ 
but in phthifis, Dr. Beddoes feems 
now inclined to truft to a fleady, mo- 
derate temperature, as appears from 
his work “on the Management of 
the Confumptive,” though he ftill 
recommends digitalis both in this 
difeafe and in ferophula,. Dr. Arm- 
ftrong has recommended, in Dr. 
Duncan’s Annals, muriat of. barytes 
in fcrophula; and ina timilar difeafe 
fuppoted to originate from the bite of 
an angry negro. We forgot to men- 
tion in its proper place a fingular 
fancy of Dr. Ruth, in the American 
Tranfactions, where he endeavours 
to thow, that the colour of the ne- 
gro’s {kin is a direct confequence of 
leprofy : we fuppofe he means that 
mankind were originally black, and 
that they became white from difeafe, 
Dr. Coxe, in the fame volume, has 
compared the effects of opium, pro- 
cured irom the common lettuce and 
from the white poppy: they are 
fimilar, but, as may be expeéted, the 
ower of the former is consparatively 


weak, With re{pect to other reme- 


dics, we find a recommendation of 
the 
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the “ Ufe of Oil and the Aijr 
Bath,” by Mr. Trinder; a “ De- 
fcription of an Air-pump Vapour 
Bath,” by Dr. Blegborough, a ma- 
chine in which vapour is applied to 
the affected limb, after exhaufting the 
air; and a new medicine for the 
gout, which the author promifes to 
explain fhould it be found to fucceed. 
Mr. Perkins continues his fucceflive 

ublications on the “ Efficacy of the 
Metallic Tra@ors,” and is, as ufual, 
angry with thoic who are flow of 
belief. 

Mr. Noble, in two valuable ** Ef- 
fays on Ophthalmia,” recommends, 
in pain of the head, the application 


of the oil of tobacco, and a folution of 


opium in a weaker {pirit, to be drop- 
ped into the eye. Sir James Earle, 
in a feparate work, has detcribed a 
“* new and more certain’? method 
of extracting the lens, when obfut- 
cated by a cataraét. Mr. Goodler, 
in Dr. Dunean’s Annals, has fhown, 
that a very confiderable injury may 
be done to the brain, and the {fkull 
fraCtured, without the neceflity of an 
Operation. 

Mr. John Bell, in his Firft Principles 
of Surgery, of which only one volume 
has yet appeared, calculated for the 
army and navy, explains the treat- 
ment of wounds, fra¢turces, aemor- 
thages, &c. in a manner fomewhat 
diffufe and illiberal, and in a form 
much too bulky. Dr. Andreé, in 
a fhorter compafs, gives tome very 
valuable “ Remarks on Fittula in 
Ano, Mortification, Hamorrhage,” 
&c. and fhows that, in the former 
difeale, practitioners have injudici- 
oufly recurred to an operation, with- 
out being aware that the difcharge is 
often a critical depofition, Mr. 
Barker's “ Pratical Obiervations on 
Gonorrhea” are not particularly va- 
Juable ; and Mr. Kentith's “ Cafes of 
Cancer, cured by aérated Lime,” are 
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of ftill Jefs value, until more genere 
ally confirmed. Mr, Adams, in hig 
“* Correfpondence”’ on the fublegt of 
“ Cancerous Breas,” offers a fingu- 
lar and ingenious opinion, that this 
difeafe is owing to hydatids. We 
ought not to omit, for the fake of 
fufferers from rupture, that in this 
year, under the title of a “« Familiar 
View,” &c. fome further inventions 
are explained for their relief. 

_ Having finithed our notice of pub- 
lications relating to mankind indivi- 
dually, we now procced to notice na- 
tural hifiory more at large. 

Dr. Turton’s “ General Syitem of 
Nature,” extcnding to the three 
kingdoms of animals, vegetables, and 
minerals, in four volumes o¢tavo, is 
a ufeful addition to our Englith phy- 
fical iiterature. It confitts, in reali- 
ty, of a tranflation from Gmelin’s lat 
edition of Linné’s Sy{tema Nature, 
and pretends to be enlarged and 
amended by the improvements and 
difcoveries of later naturalifis. Of 
fuch improvements, however, we 
have noticed but a fcanty portion ; 
others eafily might, and unqueftion- 
ably ought, to have been added, to 
make the compilation correfpond 
with its title. In general, more- 
over, there is a culpable omiflion of 
references and fynonyms; and we 
meet with the oceafional appropria- 
tion of habits to animals, which it 
is now well known are merely ima- 
ginary and deftitute of all fact. 

‘© Elemeuts of Natural Hiflory ; 
being an Intreduction to the Sy- 
ftema Nature of Linnzus,, com- 
prifing the Characters of the whole 
Genera, and moft remarkable Spe- 
cies, in two Volumes, 8vo,” form 
a ufeful compilation, and difplay 
much diligence and accuracy fo far 
as they proceed. But we mutt adver- 
tife our readers, that the anonymous 


author, inftead of having complied 
witl 
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with his title, and given an [ntroduc- 
tion to the entire Syfiem of Nature, 
and exhibited the whole of its genera, 
has only offered one individual part 
out of three—the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoins remaining totally 
unnoticed. He appears either to 
have grown tired of his labours, or 
to have fafpected that a more vo- 
Juminous work would not have re- 
paid him for his expences; and 
having abruptly dropped what was 
unqueftionably his original defign, he 
preients the following very lame apo- 
logy for his conduct. ‘* The work 
being now completed, the writer 
muft apelogife for not having en- 
titled it Elements of the Natural 
Hijiory of the Animal Kingdom. He 
originally intended to have included 
botany and mincralogy in his plan ; 
but the Englith reader has already fo 
many heips to the findy of the 
former branch, that every other at- 
tempt on that fubjeét is manifetily 
fuperfluous. With regard to the 
mineralogical! fyflem of Linnzus, he 
fays himtelf, that he did not boatt of 
it; and mineralogy in the prefent 
day has atiumed a new afpect.” 

Dr. Shaw has publifhed his third 
volume of General Zodlogy, or Sy- 
ftematic Natural Hiitory; and a 
more comprehenfive, correct, and 
confequentiy excellent work upon 
this extentive fubjeci, does not exift 
in any language. ‘Lhe volume be- 
fore us contains the amphibia, and 
under this title embraces tortoiles, 
frogs, lizards with feet, and terpeuts 
without feet. It notices many va- 
tieties which have never till now 
been introduced into any fy{iematic 
work, and is exclufively replete in 
their {pecific characters, and what the 
French naturalifts denominate their 
moral hiftory. Weare anxious for the 
completion of this invaluable treature 
of the tribes of animated nature. 

We can trace no writer of the 


prefent day to whom, in the volume 
above, Dr. Shaw is fo much ine 
debted as M. la Cepéde, the only 
furviving coadjutor ot Button fince the 
death ot the venerable Daubenton ; 
and we hence perceive with pleafure 
an Englifh verfion by Mr. Kerr of 
‘“« The Natural Hiftory of oviparous 
Quadrupeds and Serpents ; arranged 
and publithed from the Papers and 
Collections of the Count de Buffon, 
by the Count de la Cepéde, Keeper 
of the Royal Cabinet, &c.” in four 
volumes o¢tavo. The original work 
is now fo well known to naturalifts 
of every country, that we have only 
to remark that the trantlator has 
executed his tafk with an accuracy 
and adherence to the fpirit of his 
original which we have feldom feen 
equalled, and never excelled. He 
has alfo increafed the value of the 
work by the addition, from other 
naturalitts, of almoft every improve- 
ment which has occurred in the 
{cience of zodlogy to the period of 
its publication, The accompanying 
plates are deficient in elegance; but 
afford nevertheleis, for the moft 
part, correct delineations of the 
obje&ts they are eefigned to repre- 
fent. 

We have alio perceived with much 
fatisiaction, a fatisfaction intermin- 
gled with gratitude for the benefit 
we have formerly derived from the 
feparate editions of fuch a colleétion, 
« The Works in Natural Hiftory, of 
the late Rev. Gilbert White, A. M. 
&c. ‘To which are added a Calen- 
dar and Obfervations, by W. Mark- 
wick, Efq.” The colle&tion of the 
publications and papers of the bene- 
volent naturalift of Selborne, could 
not have fallen into hands better able 
to execute fuch an intention than 
thofe of the prefent editor, a relative 
of Mr. White’s, and a coadjutor in 
his purfuits. We perceive, how- 
ever, that they have paft under the 
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additional revifion of Dr. ‘Aikin ; 
-and.with this triple recommendation 
‘they cannot fail to captivate both 
‘the fciolitt and the veteran in natural 


bitiery. 


he works themfelves are 


divided into two octavo volumes, 


and confift of The Natural [ijlory of 
Selborne, and The Naturalijft’s Calen- 


dar, with both of which we have 
heen long acquainted ; and of Mi/cel- 


laneous Obfercations, which are now, 


‘for the firit time, publithed from Mr. 


White’s papers. 
very numerous, nor, independently of 
their accuracy, very important; and 


The lait are not 


swe had reafon to expect that even the 
‘Iweepings of the ttudy of fo atten- 


fome inftances, exercited a manly 


vctavo, two volumes. 
eflers evident marks of comprehen- 
five knov ledge and accurate exami- 


tive and vigilant an oblerver, when 
duly gleaned and divetted of their 
chaff, would have exceeded the re- 
marks now offered. 
whatever is offered may be pertina- 
ciouflly relied upon: which is more 
than can be advanced with refpcect 
to every work of the fame fort. A 
fhort biography is prefixed ; it con- 
fifts of a few jimple annals, whofe 
fimplicity ittelf has interefied us in 
no imal! degree, 


Neverthelefs, 


“© Ornithological Di€ionary ;. or, 


Alphabetical Synopfis of « Englith 


birds. By George Montagu, F.L.S.” 
‘bhis work 


ation. ‘The vocabulift has diligently 
availed himte'f of the 
Pennant and |.atham, and has, in 


independence, in deviating from 


his.authorities, and determining for 
himlelf. 


Tie fynonyms and {peci- 


he de leriptions are entitled to confi- 


derable praife 


»panwd.with handlome coloured en- 


gravings, 

Purtuing a different branch of 
‘the fame inftruciiwe 
‘Marfham has produced bis Entemo- 
logiabratannica, fiftens InfectaBritan- 


icience, 


labours of 


The work is accom- 


Mr. 
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niz indigena fecundum Methodum 
Linneanam difpofita. Of this elabor. 
ate work he has hitherto however pub- 
lifhed not more than the firft volume 
(the form o¢tavo), which comprifes 
a iyftematic catalogue of the coleop- 
terous infeéts, or fuch as have their 
wings covered with two cafes and 
divided by a longitudinal future. [t 
was his intention to have completed 
the entire fyfiem before he prefented 
it to the public; but he foon found 
that the length of time requifite for 
the finifh of fo comprehenfive a la. 
bour would have at leait extended to 
five or fix years, and he hence wilely 
cetermined to difcufs one order be- 
fore he commenced another. In his 
preface he offers fufficient reafons 
for deviating from the arrangement 
of Fabricius ; and in his claffitication 
he has added fixteen genera to thofe 
of Linné. Upon the whole, this 
Entomology is altogether worthy of 
the talents of the ingenious and 
learned treafurer of the Linnean So- 
ciety, and we truft we fhall {oon be- 
hold it in an Englith drefs. 

“ Monographia Apum Anglia, 
&e. By Will. Kirby, B.A. F.L.S.” 
octavo, two volumes. Where the 
fpccies of a genus are very numerous, 
as in the prefent intlance, it has been 
common, of late years, both in this 
country and on the continent, for a 
naturalifi. to direct his attention and 
pen to fuch genus exclufively, ana he 
in confequence obtains the appella- 
tion of asnonographifi, The apis is 
a genus of this detcription, and Mr. 
Kirby, without diverging from the 
dire&t object of his purfuits, has yet 
labour enough for many years to 
come, He, too, has deviated from 


the more confined characterifiics, the 
infrumenta cibaria et antenne ot 
Iabricius, in favour of the unlimited 
arrangement of Linné; and in the 
work before us has evinced a pa 
tient induitry and minutencls oF Fe 
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“arch which has very confiderably 


‘augmented the entomologic nomen- 
‘lature, and mult be of -peculiar ad- 
‘vantage to the fyftematic naturalilt. 
The work hds fwelled ‘indeed be- 
‘neath his hands to 2 bulk, of whith 
‘he had no. conception when he ‘firtt 
determined upon ‘commencing it ; 
his idea being ‘at ‘that time ‘inerely 
‘to draw up a ‘hort paper for ‘the ufe 
of the Linnean Society ; but ‘he could 
‘not fupprefs the irraditible impulle 
‘be felt to purfue his fubjet “t, till it had 
‘obtained the extent, and, we may add, 
the perfection sey it nA potlefles, 
His catalogue ‘is nearly double th 
‘Tength of that offered ‘by any ioe 
entomologitt ‘whole nante occurs to 
‘us ‘at the ‘prefent ’ inoment. ‘ 

The * anonymous author of th 
‘ Prodromus Lepidépteroruin Dri- 
tannicorum,”” an. ingeniots quarto 
‘pamphlet, containing a concife cata- 
‘logue of Britith lepidot orous, or 
fealy-wingéd infects, is a monogra- 
phitt engaged in a fimilar purfuit 
‘with Mr. Kirby. His catalogue con- 
‘tails nearly eight ‘hundred {pec’ es in 
its firtt éolunin ; --the fecond is de- 
‘voted to the periods of their appear- 
ance ‘in the winged ftate ; ‘and fhe 
third to a defeription of ‘their re- 
Ipective habitations. ‘Vhis author, 
Moreover, is fo'zealoully attached tu 
his’ purfuit that he Has eliablithed“an 
diirclian’ cabinet, initituted an dure- 
ka Society, and in the tract before 
Us propofts his terms of admitiion, 
We cordial! y wiih him’ Taccé{s tn‘ his 
‘exertions, 

The botanic ‘produ&tions of the 
ear have been lefs numerovs and 

important than thote upon the ani- 
wal ‘kingdom. ‘From ‘Mr. ‘Turner, 
preret, we have recéived “* A Sy- 

»fis of the’ Britith Fuci,” in two 

folomts ottavo, which evinces a clear 
difcrimiriating judgment and clofe 
tnwearied perleverance. It is rathér 
‘intended as a runnigg Commentary 


‘1802. 
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upon, than as an ambitious rival of 
the very tplendid Neveis Britannica of 
Mr. Stackhoufe, of which the third 


and inal falciculus was ypublithed 


litt year: but 4ve are acquainted 


‘with no book of its fize and modett 
‘pretenfions that is patlett of any thinkt 


like its métit. The author has tlirown, 
in many inttdnces, a clear and ficady 
light upon | this molt obfeure order of 
the mati obli “ute clats in th 1c whole 
range of botanic fciénce: ‘he has 
widely travelled through the obferva- 


‘tiuns of antecedent Jeihdve upon the 
fu tyect; and thouch he have rerqnssy 


his op ‘tntaate with freedom, has pre- 
lerved a modetty and candour «in his 
objections which give a double de- 
gree ot force to his arguments and 
atlertions, We ‘trutt he’ will perfe- 


“vere 1 an employme nt for which he 


is fo amp) y qu: aliiied ; and fhould he 


"ever, as he intimates he nvay de, be 


ine "ass d to publith a complete hiftory 
of all the fuci hitherto knowh, “te 
would have him,*as in the ‘prefent 
ae ance, adhere to his ‘vernacular 

tongue; fince tere are “many per- 
fons at this time widely’ engaged in 
the ftudy of natural billory, and ef- 
pe ‘ally of botany, who h ave not clath- 
cal learning enough to wade through 
a Latin book upon any fubject, 

Dr, Roxburgh bas allo, ‘pa blithed 
the third fatci ulus ‘ot vohime the 
fecond of his Very tpi ndid delineation 
of the “ Plants of the Coaft of Core- 
mandel.’ ‘The plante Ueléribed sare 
twentyfive ; and they are prefénted 
with all the magnihcent decoration 
Which is fo compienous in the. prier 
numbers. 

We have received from ‘the 
pen of Dr, Aikin an ingenious 
littie fylva, entitled ‘The ‘Wood- 


‘Jand Companion,” éffering’a concife 


Tae 


‘deftription of the appearance -ar ad 


pr perties of the trees and thrubs 
that mott freyuently occur to us-in 
the woods'a nd plealure:grginde of ove 
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Own country. The trees defcribed 
are thirty-three in number; the ftyle 
is, as it ought to be, popular and of 
eafy comprehenfion, and the whole is 
enriched with fuch entertaining re- 
marks and poetic extra¢ts as the com- 
piler’s extenfive reading has readily 
fuggzefied to him. 

Mr. Forfyth has’ given us “A 
Treatife on the Culture and Manage- 
ment of Fruit-trees ;” to which we 
find appended a new edition of his 
Ohfervations on the Difeafes, De- 
fe&s, and Injuries, in all Kinds of 
Fruit and Foreft-trees, and addi- 
tional recommendations of his famous 
compofition or fpecific plafter for 
renewing the vegetation of decaved 
trees. The work upon the whole 
will be found ufeful to the horticul- 
turift from the extenfive experience 
of the writer; but as to the wonder- 
working pafte of cow-dung, lime, 
and wood-afhes—if our memory 
fail us not in the materials employed 
in its preparation,—we never could 
implicitly rely upon all the miracles 
hereby reported to have been wronght ; 
and we now find that Mr. Knight, 
poffeffed of the fame infidelity, has 
ventured to addrefs the public upon 
this very fubjeet in a pamphlet enti- 
fled « Some Doubts relative to the 
ithcacy of Mr. Fortyth’s Plafter in 
filling up the Holes in Trees,” 
Thefe doubts are exprefled in a letter 
to Dr. Anderfon, who ts bluntly ac- 
cufed of the moft interefted motives, 
in the fupport of the practice recom- 
mended ; and of having divided the 
profits of Mr. Forfyth’s book with 
himfelf, in confequence of the affift- 
ance given to him jn its compilation, 
There is a degree of afperity inter- 
mixed with thefe doubts, which by 
no means adds to their weight: the 
doubts themfelves indeed appear well 
founded, and require no fiuch adven- 
titious {upport to introduce them in- 
tw nofiee, ““Vhe writer afferts, “in 
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the face of the public, that now and 
old wood, whenever cut, broken, or 
decayed, never did unite in any ‘ne 
inftance in an Englijh tree."—* Yoy 
‘will perhaps tell me,’ he adjoins 
* that the decifion of the gentlemen 
* deputtd by the houfe of commons 
‘ aifproves my affertions. | ie 
‘ great refpect for thofe gentlemen, 
* but ] would rather take their opi- 
‘ nions on fome other fubjects than on 
* the growth and formation of timber: 
* and the acquirement ofa parliament- 
*‘ ary reward by Mr. Forlyth, affords 
‘a much better proof that he was 
« paid for an important difcovery, than 
‘that he made one.’ With regard 
to the fenate, we have no objeétion 
to the appreciation here offered of 
their abilities by Mr. Knight; we 
honour them as a collective body of 


Jlate/men, but not a collective body of 


gardeners; and as to his affertion 
with refpeét to the vegetating pafte, 
we may fafely conclude, that if it 
never united the fplintered or decay- 
ed wood of any one Englifh tree, it 
never fucceeded much better in its 
application to any tree whatever. 
The language is unpolifhed, but the 
objervations are powerful, as well as 
fevere ; and it mutt be a ftrong cafe 
indeed, that can fettle the contro- 
verfy in favour of the plafter. 

In the department of mineralogy 
we have this year been particularly 
barren ; and fhall proceed without 
delay to that of chemiftry, which has 
furnifhed us with ‘ Refearches Che- 
mical and Philofophical, chiefly cou 
cerning nitrous Oxid, or deptilogt™- 
cated nitrous Air, and its Re {piration : 
by Humphry Davy.” ‘This work is 
comprifed in one volume o€tavo, and 
it poffeiies more folid experiment 
and@-lefs hafly theory than we have 
occafionally witmefled in Mr. Davy's 
publications, The refearches are di- 
vided into three principal Branches > 
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acid and nitrous gas, and explains 
the production of the nitrous oxyd : 
in the courfe of which he obferves, in 
the words of a private friend, that 
‘ the nitrous acid ought not to be 
‘ confidered as a diftinét and lefs 
‘ oxygenated ftate of acid, but 
fimply as nitric or pale acid, hold- 
* ing in folution nitrous gas.’ This 
we can confirm by long prior experi- 
ment; and can add, that where ni- 
tric acid cannot eatily be obtained, 
the common oranze-coloured nitrous 
acid expofed to the air by abftrac- 
ing the glafs ftopple, and thus fuf- 
fering the confined vas to evaporate, 
may after {uch evaporation be fuc- 
cefsfullyemployed as a fuccedaneum, 
or rather be regarded as the fame 
fubftance. Our author's fecond re- 
fearch comprehends experiments and 
enquiries concerning the combina- 
tions of nitrous gas, and its decom- 
pofition by inflammable fubftances : 
his third relates to the refpiration of 
nitrous oxyd and other gafes. 

Dr. Hall has tranflated in one vo- 
lume octavo “¢ M. Guyton-Morveau’s 
Treatife on the Means of purifying 
Iafected Air or preventing Conta- 
gion, and arrefting its Progrets.” Since 
the recommendation of the vapour of 
the nitrous acid for this purpofe, by 
Dr. C. Smyth, and efpecially fince 
his remuneration by parliament, the 
fubje&t has been much agitated be- 
fore the public; and while the friends 
of the late ingenious Dr. Johntton, 
among ourfelves, have jultly claimed 
for him a priority of invention to Dr, 
Smyth, M. Morveau has even anti- 
cipated, among foreigners, the dif- 
covery of Dr. Johnfton himitelf. The 
prefent volume, however, offers usa 
full and comprchenfive ftatement of 
all the various plans which have been 


- 


hitherto devifed to anfwer the pur-- 


pofe to which it pretends: and, for 
“reafons which we cannot detail, the 
author prefers by far a fumigation 


with thé myriatic acid gas to that 
with the nitrous, The experiments 
are entitled to ferious attention ; and 
Dr, Hall has been laudably employed 
in tranflating them. 

On the important fabject of agri- 
culture our publications have been 
numerous, and in many inftances 
highly valuable. ‘The provincial {o- 
cieties have proved of extenfive ge- 
neral advantage, and have fupplied 
individual hints and plans, which 
when prefented in a more fyitematic 
form, and jufiified by additional ex- 
perience, mutt frequently be found 
of effential utility to mankind at 
large: among thefe, without being 
able to analyle the fubjects of which 
they confift, we beg leave particularly 
to notice the two octavo volumes to 
which the Bath and Wett of England 
Society have ingenioufly reduced their 
former papers and correfpondence, 
which extended to not lefs than nine 
volumes. This abridgment is obtain- 
ed, not by the total rejection of indi- 
vidual numbers, but by judicious re- 
trenchment, and the rejection of fuch 
parts alone as were deemed uninter- 
efting. 

Tothe Board of Agriculture we are 
indebted for a variety of publications 
upon the fame fubject. The ** Come 
munications to the Board’ confitt 
of vol. II. part. I. 4to. and cone 
tain many practical papers and ule- 
ful juggettions, not merely upon agri- 
culture, but fubjects of rural eco- 
nomy in general, as the embank - 
ment of headlands, irrigation of mea- 
dows, cottages, poor’s rates, and tithes, 
The prefident himfelf has not been 
an inactive member. We have re- 
ceived from his hands a quarto vo- 


lume entitled “ The Syftemn fol- 


lowed during the lilt two Years 
by the Boaid of Agriculture further 
illuftrated ; with Ditlertations on the 
Growth and Produce of Sheep and 
Wool, &c.” In this work lord Som 
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merville appears to great advantage 
as a practical farmer: his obiey- 
vations on the employment of gxeu, 
and the breed of fheep, are indeed pe- 
culiarly valuable: though we diilent 
from his propofitions concerning the 
poor and the poor’s laws, ag incom- 
petent to the abject he protefles. 

For the ufe of the fame Board, 
Metirs. Brown, Rennie, aud Siiurretf, 
bave drawn up their ‘* General View 
of the Acriculture of the Weft Riding 
of Yorkthire.” This furvey was made 
in the year 1703 ; and was detigued 


as a kind of fupply to the labours of 
Mr. Stone, which were not regarded . 


by the committee as altogether com- 
petent and iatistactory. It would be 
invidious to enter imto the quetiion, 
Mr. Stone has publithed his owa yusti- 
fication, and an account of his an- 
terior furvey. 

Mr. Brafer has comniunicated for 
the contideration of the Dublin So- 
ciety a “ General View of the Agri- 
milture and Mineralogy, prefint 
State,and Cirenmftances ot the Coun- 
ty of Wicklow.” It is. an octavo 
publication, and its invettigations 
and retults, arranged under the fe- 
veral heads of enquiry fuggefted by 
the fociety, evince much periever- 
ance and diicrimination. ‘The fo- 
ciety has moreover employed lieut. 
Joha Archer to draw up +‘ Statifti- 
eal Survey of the County of Dub- 
ho; with which he has ably com- 
plied, atid. introduced many inge- 
nious oblervations on the means of 
iis improvement. | 

We have alfo received “ Eitays on 
Agriculture, with a Plan for the 
fpeedy and general Improvement of 

and im Great Britain: by Benj. 
Bell.” It is an octavo volume, con- 
taining many fenfible obfervations 
upon the tubject of which it profetles 
to treat; but is far too profutely 
written: a hint,we throw out the 
More geadily, as we perceive that Mr, 
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Rell means to continue his agricul. 
tural remarks. 
The “ Recreations in Agriculture, 
Natural Hiftory, Arts, and mifcel- 
lancous Literature: by James An- 
derion, LL.D,” have all we be- 
lieve appeared as feparate effays in 
prior publications. ‘They now oce 
cupy fix volumes octavo: they afford 
a rich fund of entertaining inftruc- 
tion; and we are obliged to this in; 
defatigable philofopher for having 
thus prefented us with a complete 
copy of his valuable labours in a ree 
gular form, . . , 
From the fame part of the united 
kingdom we have alfo been favoured 
with Dr. Robertton’s “ General 
View of the Agriculture in- the 
County, of Perth, with Obiervations 
on the Means of. ifs Jmprovesent ;" 
which has hkewite been dawn up 
for the contideration of the Beard of 
Agriculture ; and is one of the moft 
interefting and entertaining publice 
tions that have iff,ed from. the. pa- 
tronage of this, *patriqte efighbth- 
ment, The topography , ts, givea 
with peculiar elegance and. cengin- 
nity; the picture our author bas 
drawn of the ancient nomadic life of 
his countrymen is alfo highly amul- 
ing, but we fear a little PW much 
decorated with delufive colouring. 
Mr. \Vrater, to whom we have just 
noticed an obligation tor a general 
view of the agriculture and minera- 
logy of the county of Wicklow, has 
alfo produced another publication, 
but upon a more enlarged theatre ; 
and has entitled it “ Gleanings 
Ireland; particularly refpeéting its 
Agriculture, Mines, and Filhenes. 
It is, fo far as. it extends, a moft 
valuable pamphlet ; and on the two 
important fubjects of fitherys and 
agricultural economy contains ob- 
{ervations waich well demand the 
attention of t he patriotic refident, 
and even of ael egiflature iticlt. tn 
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In the fcjence of maps and charts, 
we are principally called upon to no- 
tice the following: ‘* A new Map 
of Africa, including Arabia, the 
Mediterranean, and Part of the Coaft 
of South America ; compiled from 
the Obfervations of the latett Tra- 
vdlers.” ‘his map occupies four 
hhéets; the travellers chiefly referred 
to; are Lrnee, Brown, and Park, 
Watt and Winterbottom, Vaillant, 
Hope, and Dawes. ‘Thete, however, 
have furnifhed little ailittance exceépt- 
ing on the outtkirts of the continent: 
fora knowledge, or rather a conjec- 
ture, of the interior, the anonymous 
thartift has chiefly had wecourfe to 
major Rennel, witom he'has often fol - 


lowed with a2 too implic it conviction of 


hisaccuracy. It is generally defeSive 
intafte and elegance, but {till highly 
weful as comprifing the latett difco- 
vetes..§ Mr. Arrowfmith has pub- 
liked a valuable two-theet “ Map of 
lurkey in Europe,” drawn from a 
grat number ot correét aftrohomic 
ind geographic 'manutcripts, and 
printed documents: it Will be fouiid 
atremely interefting to® the fiudent 
if ancient hittory, and even to the 
hoderittravéller will'offer advantages 


wt'to be found if any other map of 


ihe country deferibed with which we 
we acquctinted. ‘he’ famie indefa- 
fgabR draftfman has alfo publithed 
thew edition of ‘his tour-fheet 
*Map of the United Stites of North 
America; dedaced from a’Variety of 
titical Refearches,”? “This new edi- 
‘wwembrabes all the iMiprovements 
vilch have oceurféd up to the pre- 
tit year, and hence potlettes an un= 
hvalled claim to public ‘attention, 
‘tom Mr.: Mallet we have reccived 
“Anew Map of the Mand of Tri- 
tidad, made by order of his Extcl- 
“cy Sir Ralph Abercromby.”' ‘This 
‘autiful map cecupies feur theets: 
% topography was executed by Mr. 





Mallet in 1797, the period in which 
the Britifh forces t pollethon of 
the ifland: it is grounded on the 
Spantth maritime furvey made by 
the order of government about four 
years earlier. From the cethon of this 
noble ifland to Great Britain by the 


late peace, the value and utility of 


this new map need not be infitted 
ipon, It is publifhed by Mr. Fa- 
den: who has alfo given to the pub- 
hic two’ very accurate and elegant 
maps executed by M. de la Rochette: 
the one comprehending Italy with 
the addition of the touthern parts of 
Germany as ‘taras Pettau in Stiria, 
Murlakia, Dalmatia, the adjoining 
countries; and all the Illyric Iflands, 
occupying four fheets; and the other 
confifting of a fingle fheet map of 
“ Lower Egypt and the adjacent De- 
ferts, with a Part of Paletiine; to 
which has been added the Nomen- 
clature of the Roman Age.” ‘The 
bafis of both thefe is unquetiionably 
to be found in d’Anville ; but M. 
de la Rochette has been by no means 
inattentive to the illuftrations of 
other able delineators. 

Under the head of Architecture 
we’ have to record “ Plans and Views 
in Per{pective, with Detcriptions of 
Buildings ereéted in England and 
Scotland’: by Robert ‘Taylor, Archi- 
tect.” The fpecimens here otlered 
are well’ executed, but betray in 
many inilances a want of elatlic tafte, 
and lear conception of the order the 
artift is intending to defignate. He 
has added an etlay-to elucidate the 
(Crecian, Roman, andGothic architec- 
tures, accompanied alfo with de- 
fiens ; in which we trace the fame 
confution of ideas which prevails in 
the generality of his drawings. As 
M.‘T. has promifed us a further and 
more catenjive treatije upon this fab- 
ject, we truft he will by previons 
fludy obtain a greater degree of dil. 
° S3 criminattou 
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crimination in his arrangements be- 
fore he carries this additional inten- 
tion into execution, 

The fecond @dition, publifhed in 
the courfe of the prefent year, of 
«© Effays on Gothic Architecture, by 
the Rev. T. Warton, Rev. J. Ben- 
tham, Capt. Grose, and Rev. J. Mil- 
ner,” is, as may naturally be fuppofed, 
far better entitled to attention ; and 
we notice, it, becaufe it now for the 
firft time contains a ‘“* Lift of the 
Cathedrals of England, with their 
Dimenfions; as alfotwo new Plates.” 

‘«« The Young Painter’s Maulttick, 
being a Praétical Treatife on Perfpec- 
tive, &c. by James Malton, Architect 
and Drattiman,” is a work worthy 
the fon of an artift whole name is 
jutily celebrated in this fcience. The 
antroductory problems and obferva- 
tions on practical geometry, will be 
found ufeful to the ftudent ; and the 
rules and examples which follow are 
ceially judicious and matterly: the 
diagrams are in feveral inftances, 
however, confufed from their num- 
ber of crofs lines, and hence the 
young practitioner will frequently be 
perplexed in afcertaining the vanifh- 
ing points. We are indebted in the 
fame line to Mr. Rigaud for a new 
Englith verfion of ‘f Leonardoda Vin- 
ci's Treatife on Painting ,” and in 
confequence of the fupcnior excel- 
lence of the prefent trantlation we 
are now far from regretting that the 
former is cut of print. A new biogra- 
phy from original papers is added by 
Mr. Hawkins: it is a work of value 
and entertainment. 

Navigation has fupplied us with 
a very uletul and practical work 
from the pen of Mr. J. M. Rios, en- 
titled ** Tables for facilitating the 
Calculations of Nautical Afironomy, 
and particularly of the Latitude of a 


Ship at Sea trom two Altitudes of 


ihe Sun, and that of the Longitude 
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from the Diftances of the Moon from 
the Sun of a Star; containing the 
natural verfed Sines to every ten 
Seconds of the logarithmic Series 
double Sines, veried Sines, &c, to 
every Minute from O to 180 De- 
grees.” The title is lufficiently full 
tu explain the entire fubjeét. “ The 
work isin quarto. Mr, Pyman has 
aifo publifhed a valuable “ Set of 
‘Tables for fhowing the exaé Bearing 
and Diftance of Lights, or any other 
vifible fixed Objedt, &c.” The tri- 
gonometric rule upon which thefe 
tables are founded is ealy and obvious, 
They are calculated from a half mile 
and upwards to feven miles, 

From captain Elmore we have re- 
ceived a mott valuable prefent in his 
* Britifh Mariner’s Direétory and 
Guide taghe Trade and Navigation 
ofthe Indian and China Seas.” This 
volume is publithed, as it ought to 
be, under the patronage of the Eaft- 
India Company; and its author, who 
appears to have been at all times an 
a¢tive obferver of men, manners, 
and natural phenomena, was many 
years a commander in the country 
fervice in India, and afterwards of 
the company’s freighted fhip Va- 
ruuna. The inftructions for work- 
ing up and down the different coafis 
in the ealt, and for tranfa@ing the 
concerns of commerce, appear to us 
to he given in a more detailed form 
and with greater accuracy than in 
any other book we have yet met 
with. It cannot but be valuable to 
every maritime country, but mutt 
be of high importance to Our OWN, 
from the vatt extent of our prefent 
poflefiions in the eali ; and efpecially 
fince the acceflion to us of the ifland 
of Ceylon, and of the fole and un- 
divided fovercignty of Bengal and 
Bahar, a tract of country confider- 
ably larger than France, and inha- 
bited by thirty millions of civilized 
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people. We are furprifed that this 
volume is not accompanied with a 
fingle map or chart. The table of 
latitudes and Jongitudes is, we doubt 
not, correct. 

In the fcience of military tadtics 
we have received with much plea- 
fure captain Ruilel’s « Movements 
and Changes of Pofition of a Batal- 
lion of Intantry :” a book defervedly 

tronifed by a refpeCtable number 
of military officers as fubfcribers to 
it. We have allo perufed, with no 
{mall degree of entertainment and 
improvement, colonel Vandeleur’s 
« Duty of Officers commanding De- 
tachments in the Field ;” and Baron 
Grofs’s treatife upon the fame fub- 
ject. They are both entitled to com- 
mendation, and at the prefent pe- 
riod ought to be thoroughly fludied. 
Nor can we futfer to pais unnoticed 
an anonymous tract entitled ** Ob- 
fervations on the Ettablifhment of a 
Royal Military College for the In- 
fruition ot the Othcers ot the Britith 
Army.” ‘Thefe oblervations are ap- 
parently the production of a veteran 
in the fervice ; they refer principally 


to the important inftitution and 
countenance of fharp-{hooters wm cafe 
of actual invafion. Jt was a point 
little attended to during the aft war, 
Of late it has found its level in the 
public opinion: rifle corps are form- 
ing in almott every county : and pers 
haps the writer of this treatite may 
enjoy the fatisfaction of having con- 
tributed to fo effential a branch of 
the public fervice, 

In commercial arithmetic we have 
to notice- Mr. ‘Teichemacher's 
** Tables calculated for the Arbitra- 
tion of Exchanges both fimple and 
compound, with an Account of the 
Currencies and Monies of the prin- 


‘cipal Commercial Cities of Europe,” 


in one volume quarto; and Mr. 
Bewicke’s ‘* Tables of the teveral 
European Exchanges, &c,"" in two 
quarto volumes; cither of which pub- 
lications will be found highly uieful in 
the compting-houic, and etpecially 
the former, which is as much more 
fimple than the latter as it is more 
comprehenfive.e Mr. Boardman's 
“« Syftem of Book-keeping”’ is allo 
weil entitled to attention, 
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Containing Hiflery, Travels, Politics, Law, Ethics, Metaphyfies, Education, 
Trade. 


. HE Hiftory of England from 

the Accetlion of King George 
the Lhird, to the Conclufion of Peace 
in the Year 1780: by John Adol- 
phus, I'ty.: 3 vols 8vo.” This isa 
plain, perfpicuous, and for the mott 
part impartial, narrative of a very 
eventful and {tormy epoch, ‘here 
i, however, a want of political cha- 
tatter in the work, which perhaps 
father depends upon the proximity 





of the prefent moment to the general 
period it embraces, and to the con- 
fequent delicacy of the tafk in which 
the author has engaged, than to any 
want of prominence or political at- 
tachment in his own heart. Hence 
the impartiality exhibited appears 
to be rather that of fyliem tian of 
feeling ; --a fort ot predetermination 
to otfend no living creature on earth, 
No defcription of pertons has a right 
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to complain,. nor any to be proud, of 
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the applaute beftowed. It is with 
sefpect to fyftem a, tranquil journey 
through one of the temperate zones, in 
which, if there be httle frigidity to 
chill us, we run no rifk of # phrenitis 
from excetlive heat. ‘I have not, fays 
Mr. Adolphus, § leat my approba- 

‘ tion to crude reforms, or tb the 
* gonduct of individuals, who, tor 
purpoles of ambition, have en- 
deavoured to untfettle that which 
‘ was fixed, and more than once 
* fueceeded in exciting the pub- 
lic mind to a dangerous ferment 
‘ oF ditaffeGtion. But in tliat at- 
tachment for (f#) the conftitution 
‘ T have not, 3 trutt, betrayed an in- 
decent violence againit thole whom 
{ confidered as its aflailants; [ 
have endeavoured to ailign to them 


a 


every man whether exalted or ob- 
feure, ilufirious trom merit or de- 
graded by crime, his real motives 
and true courfe of conduct.’ Upon 
he whole, however, the tories ap- 
pear in thefe volumes to have rather 
the advantage: the deiert of lord 
Rute is fuperior to his demerit; the 
conduct of Mr. Wilkes is utually 
géondemned, though in the attair of 
general warrants * the miniftry had 
‘ yecourfe to an expedient which 
€ was in itlelf wnconititutional and 
illegal, and only fandticned by pre- 
¢ vious ufage ;' the conduct of Ame- 
rica in refifting the demands of the 
jninifiry with refpect to taxation, is 
genervaily reprobated, although an 
advantageous portrait is drawn of 
Dr. Franklin, who was the life and 
foul of fuch refiftance. ‘The ityle is, 
in the main, correct and 
and, like theauthor's political tyfiem, 
3 tyflem it may be called, is un- 
form without violen ice, fmooth with. 
out ener: ty. 
*' Hittory of the ['nign of the 
F inedoms of Great ¥e tain and 
band, ¢ .c, Ds Charles Coote, LI1..D.” 
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clegant, 
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and to their opponents, indeed to, 


ITE *RATURBE. 


The ferment which has prev 
and indeed {till continies to pre- 
vail, gunidtt the unhappy race of 
Erin, feems, at prefent, to render it 
an impofhibility for us to receive 
any thing like a fair and Lm yrartial 
account of the interior concerns of 
breland from a rah a She \ te ii n= 


ous narrative of t Deis 


‘ 
aued 


—— Nu 
graye is one continued feries of ca- 
lumny an} miffeprefentation;—and@ 


the replies of Dr. Caulfiel . and Mr. 
‘LTownlend are in m any infiances too 
highly teafoned and vin Ht ve, We 
have hence perufed with more nlea- 
fure, becaufe with more confide ‘nee, 
Dr. Coote’s mtroducto ry furvey ot 
Irith atlairs, which exténds’ as far 
back as to the period of Celtic cols. 
nifation. In the earlier ages of this 
furvey there is indeed, as may natu- 
rally be expected, fome unne ae 
indulgence of the ima vinatior 1 Wit 
(ett to trantactions which are at 
eat queftionable and proble: atic . 
but as we approach the more impor 
tant events of our own times, we 
meet with a candid and unvarnithed 
ftatement of the parties and ditputes 
by which this unfortunate country is 
fill to dee ly ditiracted + anda clear 
and det ailed account ve the union uf 
the two kingdoms ;-—a trantaction, 
indubitably, of the utmofi imp 1 
ance to the future repofe and happt- 
nals of irefand, though produced 
by a conduct on the part at the Bri- 
tith cabinet which it is impoflible te 
inftifv-—by bribes of honour or pe- 
ecuniary emolument, which firuck at 
the root of ali political honetty what 
foever, and by promifes of toleration 
to the people at large, which were 
abamd med as toon ag made; yet the 


fair exccution ef -which can alone, 
in all probability 
al d cord! rlity: to the wirtion, The : 
‘plan upan the whole,’ fay: tye a 
thor, * yuftly 
«but the 


carricd inte effect Were not equsny 
. > « ‘ . * 


> eive a pe rmanen 


cla} ims onr ay? prot yaliojg; 


‘meat 1s hy which it was 
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‘ meritorious. It is the opinion of 
‘ politicians, that the end wilkjuttify 
¢ the means: but this is not an axiom 
é of ftri¢t morality. The bett cauté 
‘may derive a tincture of difgrace 
‘from the irregular or dithonourable 
¢ conduét of its nero 
France has furnifhed ys with two 
voluminous hiflories of her internal 
tranfactions, though limited, in their 
extent ot time, to the events of the 
prefent day. The one is an anony- 
modus tranilation of “* M. Sovlavie’s 
Hittorical and Political Njemoirs 
of the R eign of Lewis XVI. from 
his Marriage to his Death,’ in fix 
yolumes o¢tavo: and the other‘a 
tranilation by Mr. Dallas, of « M. 
Bertrand de Molleville’s Annals of 
the French Revolution; or, a Chro- 
nological Account of its principal 
Events, &c. P3rt Second and 
lait,” confitting of five véluities OG- 
tavo, Thete detailed narratives of 
the affairs of modérn France are 
both written by pertons who were 
not only {pet Stators, but in many re- 
thedts’ parties deeply interefted, and 
a¢tual advilers in many of the feenes 
pourtrayed. MM. Soulavie takes a 
= retro{pect into the hiftory of 
s‘own country in his introductory 
c chapters than M. Bertrand ; he has 
Alto enriched his work ith feveral 
uletul explanatory tables, and up- 
wards of an hundred portraits of 
perfonages mott celebrated in the 
courle of the revolution, ‘Thete 
portrajts are mere outlines, and ine- 
legantly etched : yet, fo far as our 
pertonal acquaintance extends, or 
As we have been able to compare 
them with more finithed engravings 
‘ the fame political chabaéter vs, they 
re well calculated to anfwer the 
object in view, and contain for the 
mott part a difcriminate likenets. 
‘Lhe French Annals ot M. de Molle- 
been 
he prefent verfion of them 


ville have never we believe 
printed 


Lat) 


by Mr, Dallas is made from the 


French manutcript ; as was that of 


the firit part of the Annals publithed 
by the fame gentleman about three’ 
years ago, itd four volumes o€tavy, 
‘The tranfaé tions which fell not be- 
neath their own _perfonal notice, are, 
-by’ both ricmoiritts, generally wall 
oppuhg by’ authentic oc uments, 
r other fatisfad Story retercnces ; and 
sake n together they comprile a body 
of fa&s which cannot fail of being 
highly important to a future and 
more tele hittory.' Both} however, 
efpoufe the fame fide of the quefiion, 
though the attachmen} of )f. Ber- 
tr and to the royal caufe, as it was 
remy more’ qwarm and fteady 
during the life ‘time of the unfortun- 
ate Lewis , is more open and obvious 
than that of M. Soulavie) in “the 
courte of their refpettive narratives. 
‘A Review of the French Revo- 
Jution; with Inferences retpeéting 
Men dad Manners in all Ranks of 
Society; and the Moral Improve- 
ment of Peace. By the Kev, Wil- 
liam Cameron, Kirknewton,” — A 
new edition of the principles and 
opinions of the author's countryman, 
profeflor Robifon, with ad Dtiond 
and improvements. Gentle reader! 
wouldit. thou become acquainted 
with this writer’s enthufiattic love of 
philofophy, take the following fample 
of his attachment: He has been 
drawing, in all its horrors, a full- 
length ‘portrait of the revolutionary 
period ; ; and having put his hoithing 
hand to the picture, thus right elo: 
quently apoftrophifes : Behold 
‘ thefe, the wondrous effects of rui- 
‘ posopny, nurfed in the botom of 
‘ peace, of wealth, and projperity, and 
‘ raifed thus to enlighten and en: 1oblé 
‘the glorious and rae -memorable 
‘eighteenth century Doft thou 
with to be informed of his fentiments 
retpecting civil liberty, the fol lowing 
will fufficiently explain them: * It 
‘is 
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*is much to be dreaded that LIBERTY 
* has been folong abuted and corrupted 
* tothe heart, thata complete and ra- 
¢ dical cure may endanger her very 
* exilience, and that Aer death may be 
* thought preferable to the evils fhe has 
¢ occafioned by afluming the torm and 
¢ character of anarchy, of all imagin- 
‘able montlers or demons the mott 
¢ hideous and defiructive.’ Doft thou 
wifh to know any thing more of this 
writer and his opinions ?—confult 
his book for thylelt, for we have al- 
sealy too much contaminated our 
own pages by the above quotations. 
While upon the fubjeét of France 
we ought not to forbear noticing, 
that Mr. Gitlard has publifhed a 
wew edition of his hittory of this 
kingdom, in four volumes quarto, 
We expected to have found it brought 
down to the prefent period; but 
verceive that it till reaches no later 
than to the death of Lewis XV. and 
that even the inaccuracies of fenti- 
ment which the author has himielf 
deteéted in it, and * could have wified 
to corrett,’ for fome reafon we are 
not acquainted with, he has deemed it 
mof proper to leave untouched. 
Keypt, wihin the period of the 
paft and prefent year, tcems almott 
to have re-acquired the whole of 
her ancient celebrity and attra¢tive 
power, The publications now before 
us, which immediately relate to this 
province, are Numerous and import- 
ant, and offer much additional in- 
formation, as well with reipect to its 
feite, toil, and antiquities, as to its 
manners and politics. Among theie 
we are tirtt invited to notice Dr, 
White's Latin vertion ot ** Abdolla- 
if’s Compendium of the Hittory 
of Egypt,” in one volume quaito: a 
work of great labour, and now fin- 
gularly uletul in the line of what may 
be called comparative hiliory. ‘The 
original is in Arabic; it was many 
years ago partly tranilated (alfo into 





Latin) by the learned and ingenious 
Povocke, and we have long relin. 
quifhed the idea of ever beholding jt 
completed, Abdolatif flourithed in 
the middle of the twelfth century ; 
he was a native of Bagdat, and re- 
ceived in this polite and enlightened 
city an initiation into all the learnin 

of the eaft. He began his travels at 
the age of twenty-eight, and took 
the route of Motul, Damatcus, Jeru- 
falem, whence he proceeded to Egypt 
by the way of Acre, about the period 
it had been wreiied from the hands 
ot Saladdin by our own Richard I, 
From the Saladdin he obtained every 
aififttance and accommodation, as 
well as the full patronage of his un- 
dertaking, and hence he was enabled 
to acquire a more detailed knowledge 
of the country he vifited than has 
ever fallen to the lot of any other 
traveller till its late poffeflion by the 
French and Englith armies. The 
work 1s divided into two parts: the 
former comprifing mifcellaneous in- 
formation reipecting the country, as 
to its general properties, natural 
hiftory, navigation, antiquities, cu- 
rious buildings, viands and cookery ; 
and the latter giving an account of 
the Nile, the cauies of its flux and 
retlux-—and narrating the hiitory of 
a dreadtu! famine produced by its 
failure. The orginal is theretore a 
work highly intereiting and valuable, 
and the latinity of the prefent ver- 
fion potteites wil the well-known eate 
and elegance of the truly elatlic pen 
of the tranflator. 

Of the modern accounts of this 
celebrated country which have reach- 
ed us in the courte of the preient 
year, the mott iplendid is that of M. 
Denon, who, in confequence of his 
literary talents, the natural ardour 
of his heart, and efpecially his ikill 
in defigning, was peculiarly in the 
habit of accompanying the troops 
after their arrival in Egypt, and 

traverfed 
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traverfed even great part of the Said 
under their guidance and protection. 
M. Denon is an elegant writer, an 
accurate and pictureique obferver, a 
lively hiftorian, and has brought four- 
ward a mats of information of the 
moft varied nature, and fuch only as 
the union of his talents and fitua- 
tion could have permitted him to 
procure and afford. While in 
Egypt he was a member of the iniit- 
tute of Cairo, and he feems to have 
been greatly refpected by the invad- 
ing army. On one account he de- 
ferves to be refpeéted by every na- 
tion ; we mean becaule he evidently 
appears to have been a man of real 
benevolence and compaflion,-. whofe 
heart was always alive to the mi- 
feries he witnetled, and who teems 
to have neglected no opportunity of 
condemning the cruelties and bar- 
barities of his countrymen when- 
ever he beheld inftances of their mif- 
cona:ét in thefe reipects. In reali- 
ty, we know little of the gnormities 
of the French army in Upper Egypt, 
but through his reprefentations ; and 
the greater part of the catalogue of 
crimes and villanies which they 
committed in this quarter, an 
account of which is at this mo- 
ment publifhing in {mall pamphlets 
throughout our own country, are 
derived fiom the travels and obferva- 
tions of M. Denon. Of this {plendid 
work the Parifian edition, which oc- 
cupies an immente folio of 3000 
pages of letter-prefs, and is accom- 
panied with a large number of moft 
magnificent engravings in another 
volume, fells in London for not lefs 
than twenty guineas.—So much for 
the original; which we unqueltion- 
ably fhould not have introduced into 
this place, had it not been that we 
have to announce two rival verfions 
of it; the one by Mr. Arthur Aikin, 
in two volumes quarto, or three 
octavo; and the other in two cloler 


prifted volumes oétavo, by Mr. 
Kendal. Between thefe contempo- 
rary tranflations we mean not to in- 
ftitute any invidious comparifon. 
Upon the whole, they are both well 
executed ; the mott elegant, but the 
mott expenfive, is that of Mr. Aikin, 
and it is alfo rendered more intereft- 
ing by the number and excellence of 
the engravings with which it is em- 
bellifhed. Mr. Kendal’s, on the 
contrary, claims a preference by the 
modetty of its price, being lefs than 
half that of the oftavo edition of his 
competitor; and has alfo a flrong 
claim upon our attention, in confe- 
quence of its being accompanied 
with an able introduétory account of 
the invafion of the country by the 
firtt conful. It moreover contains 
maps and views, but of a diminifhed 
value and elegance commenfurate 
with the reduced price, In this lat- 
ter verfion we have noticed many 
proofs of inaccuracy and exceflive 
hatte. We may juft announce, while 
upon this jubjeét, the receipt of Mr, 
Blagdon’s tran{lation ; but from the 
date of its publication we mutt referve 
all further notice of it for our next 
Regifter—Much as we may have 
reaton in a political view to rejoice 
in the termination of this invafion, to 
truly glorious to our own arms, and 
perhaps advantageous to our own 
commerce, as lovers of literature it 
is not without regret that we behold 
the French fcientitic tiaft, confitting 
of an hundred and twenty-one per- 
fons, feleéted from the moft intel 
ligent altronomers, geometricians, 
mechanics, chemitts, mineralogitts, 
botanitis, zodlogilts, furgeons, phar 
maceutifis, antiquarians, furveyors, 
draft{men, geographers, printers, en= 
gincers, that their own country could 
afford, compelled to relinquith the 
valuable objects which lay betore 
them, and abruptly return home, 
without the mofi diftant profpect that 

their 
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their pofis will ever be replaced by 
any company ofa timilar defcription. 


We obferve throughout the whole ot 


M. Denon’s magniticent work a per- 
petual acknowledgment. of the tade- 
lity of our own. ingentous and intre- 
pid countryman Dr. we ocke, Upon 
many points, 
coniiderable tmportance, we find no- 
thing added to the plain faets or 
learned ‘confectures either of ‘hr ne lf 
or M. Norden. | 

We have alfo had two rival verfions 


of a fmall jufliticatory public ation of 


Ge ‘n. Revnier, re ‘lative to the can. 
/paign between the French artd Eng- 
lith t troops, compriling a period iub- 
fequent -to that treated of by M. 
Denon, who embarked with Bona- 
parte ang returned to France anterior 
to the landing of Ge n. Abercromby, 
They are both ‘publifhed anony- 
moutly : the wh printed for the 
Robinfons, is entitled The State of 
Egypt after the Batth of He sliopblis 3 : 
preceded by general Oblervations on 
the Phy fical and Political Character of 
the Country: “the other, printed tor 
Ridgway,is denominated “The Cam- 
paign between the French Army of 
the Eatt and the Britith and VTurkith 
Forces in Egypt; to which’ are add- 
ed, Obtervations and Corre¢tions by 
an Englith Officer of Hompefeh’s 
Dragoons." ‘The attempt by our 
own country to liberate F egypt from 
French wlurpation was perilous in 
the extreme ; but we were not ap- 
prifed of half the danver to which 
the oupemition was actual lly expofed 
till two of the molt brilliant vic tories 
obtained in the whole courle of the 
pait war gave us fome degree of 
folid reafon to hope for eventual fuc- 
eefs, Jfad the capture of the inter- 
cepted retters been a plan actually 
c eviied by the French government, 
it is mpotdble it could have fuc- 
ceeded better in deceiving us as to 
the real ftreneth and fituation of the 


indeed, and thoie of 


Freneh army. In every adventure 


expoled for'a long time vo a feries of 


fevere labour and privation, difcon- 
tent will accafionally either publicly 
thew itfelf, or, at leaft, be erét}y 
iclt ; and the diteontcnted, in thei? 
private fatements to* their friends 
wilt at all times magnify the silt 
and difficulties to whic h the ‘YY are ex- 
pote d, while they dimmith the com- 
jorts they acuially’ poflets, and the 
tational hopes of ‘eventually achiev: 
ing the objeét in view." Thus oc- 
eurred it in the’ French brmy of 
Keypt; and thé letters, which we 
though t ourfelves extremely fortun. 
ate in ifercepting, were the pro: 
duction of thote alone who were dit= 
fatisfied with their fituaticn,* and 
anxious to return’ to their native 
country : they of courfe reprefehted 
ther conqueft of E.vypt as imptacti- 
cable—their army as dwindling away 
to ndthing—and the ‘wretche d rem: 
hants of it as devoid of all hope, and 
dettitute of the common’ neceflarics 
of life. ‘Loo eafily’contiding im {i 
fallacious ‘a fiatement, the “Enetith 
cabinet almot{t immediately fitte a out 
an expedition to re-conguer’ the 
country; “and flattered thetitelwes 
with the full hope of facceis, The 
troops of which it conffited ttfected 
a landing with a gallantry ahd tpirit 
whi ch not only repulted the fob who; 
in the full confidence of vittoty” ‘had 
advanced again{t® thear, mit ‘atton? 
ihed him by “the cook determintd 
vigour artd dhbroken regularity with 
which the object of effecting a land- 
ing had been obtained, Now! howe 
ever, and not till new, the Englith 
ditcovered that they ‘had been totally 
deceived as to the means and‘nun 
ber’ of thétr Phas serveationan’ of 
potlefling, as “they. ‘expe&tsd “they 
fheuld have done, a confideratle ma- 
jority of forces, they found the forces 
of the enemy nearly double their own, 
an hardy, veteran body, inured to 
the 
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‘he climate, intimately acquainted 
with the country, in league with jts 
native. inhabitants, enjoying an 
abundant fupply of every article they 
re yuired—and i in polation of all 
the lirong poits which ‘the country 
atiorded. ‘he Englith halted, as 
well they might, for the purpofe of 
a little reflection, and difcovered that 
they were then we ally engaged. in 
an attempt which, h ad its real 
culties al periis es en forefeen Spo 
man could have been mad enough to 
undertake or even to plan. The 
die was calt however, and they ce- 
termined rather to pers hi than aban- 
don it: they heroically pertifted in 
the advent: are, and toon perceived 
that, from a {pirit of mutual hatred 
and difcord which gt ,this moment 
acti sated, the Jeadors of the an itagonift 
army, they were likely to ds ‘rive an 
advantage which would counterba- 
jance their own infe riority of num- 
bers and pofition: finally, their own 
javincible courage, in conjunétion 
with this fortunate, di{pute; pre- 
vailed ; and they obtained 2 complete 
t: fiumph in an adventure which cer 
tainly would neyer have been edie. T- 
gken. had, not the. Britifh cabinet 
een completely mitied by letters 
which were not intended for its in- 
fpection. Seldom indeed is it that 
We owe 1o ftortunate.an tilue to de- 
ception along. ‘The o object of Gen. 
Neyniar, in the work before us, is to 
throw. the entire lots of Ie gypt ypon 
Me nou, the French commander in 
chief ; 3, and to reprefent the advant- 
ages on ‘tained by the Englith as en- 
fing from this caule alone, and not 
from any degree of fkill or a¢tivity 
nanitetted by our own ofhicers. This 
lag is a very unjutt atpertion; the 
facts, to which Key nier refers are, in 
almott every inftance, related with 


il- 


Lana ge bias, and in many of 


hem he is convicted of grols falfifi- 
‘éation in the obdervations and core 
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reftions appeuded to Mr, Ridgway's 
‘edition ; and which are now welt 
known ‘to be the production of fir 
Robert Wilfon. On this account 
thefe obfervations are of peculiar ad- 
vantage: nor are thofe on the payli- 
cal and pol itical leh aracter ot 9 ‘YP. 
inferted m Mr. Robinton’s edition, 
of lets utility to the reader ; ; for we 
have feldom feen fo much real in- 
for mi ition cdinprifed in to few pages, 
or fo — ly and intelligibls rexpretled. 
r Robe rt W ilfon, howe ver, has 
oe Es en fatistied swith the fuccinét 
re rep lication he has made to the une 
juititiable af perfions ot M, Reynier 
upon the chara&ter of his countrymen 
in the foregoing volume 5 and has 
he nee engaged ill 2 more e xten five 
publication upon th 1c fame fubject, 
entitled ** Tliftory of the Britith Ex- 
pedition to Feyp ‘t; to which is fub- 
joined a Sketch of the present State 
of that Country, and its Means of 
Defence one volume quarto, In 
this detailed narrative fir Robert has 
cot npletely eiven ppe retort, if not 
the retort cour/cous he has ably 
vindicated ile Pitith troops, and 
has added anecdotes of the conduct 
of Bonaparte which cannot fail, to 
damn him to everlatiing fame. We 
here par ‘ticularly allude to his matla- 
cre of nearly four thoufand prifoners 
at Jatia, and the po:foning of feveral 
hundreds of his own fick and 
wounded in the temporary hofpitafs 
in the vicinity, for the fole reafon, in 
both intiance: ya they were an ine 
cumbrance to ite. There is fuch a 
degre ec of diabolicil atroc ity in thele 
two tranfac tions that they were fora 
long time difcredited by many liberal- 
minded perfons in our own country 
after the public acculation here ad- 
vanced: the firit conful himielf 
feems to have felt pecuharly fore 
pon the fubject ; and the uncafi- 
nefs he has manifetied, and the exe 
‘eeption he bas tdkcn to the ircedom 
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of the Britith prefs, in confequence 
of this and feveral other publications of 
a fimilar defcription, are now familiar 
toevery one. Grofs and dreadful, how- 
ever, as are thefe inftances of cruelty 
—unparalelled in the pages of Ci- 
vifed wars, and fhocking to every 
feeling of the human heart—fubfe- 
quent enquiries and attefiations 
feem to leave no doubt of their per- 

tion: they now exift as a con- 
firmed and uncontradicted record, 
and will be tranfmitted to pofterity 
as a rich proof of the mercy, the 
yuftice, and magnanimity, of the 
founder of the prefent dynafty of 
France. The volume pofleties many 
proofs of inaccuracy and too much 
hatte in its compofition, but is fpirited 
in its di¢tion, and exhibits no {mall 
portion of found reflection and ex- 
tenfive information. 

“ The Naval Hiftory of the late 
War; compiled from authentic Do- 
cuments : by WilliamStewart Rofe.” 
Vol. I. o€tavo. A lame attempt 
at juftifying all the naval projects of 
the late adminiftration, whether for- 
tunate or unfortunate, rational or 
irrational ; ungrammatically written, 
and incorreétly printed. 

‘« Hiftory of the Rife and Pregrefs 
of the Naval Power of England, Xc. 
tranflated from an original Work in 
French. By Tho. Evanton White.” 
One volume octave. The original 
of this tran{lation was publithed at 
Yverden in Switzerland, in 1785. 
It is fairly tranflated ; and although 
the extenfive tubject of which it 
treats cannot be fuppofed to be mi- 
nutely detailed in fo {mall a compats, 
it is neverthelefs ufeful as a book of 
chrondlogic reference, and is at the 
fame time by no means deficient in 
fpirit and entertainment. It is, 
however, an anti-Anglican produc- 
tion, ftimulating the powers of the 
continent to a Conjoint refifiance of 
the common tyrant of the feas. 
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In the “¢ Naval Chronology” of 
Capt. Schomberg we have received 
a work of far more importance than 
either of the laft two, and which, in 
conjunction with Mr. Charnock’s 
very ample and elaborate “ Hiftory of 
Marine Architecture,” juft completed 
by the publication of the third voe 
lume in quarto, leaves us little more 
todefire in the department of nauti- 
cal hiftory. Captain Schombero’s 
Chronology extends to five volumes 
o¢tavo; and in every page evinces 
itielf to be the produetion of a man 
thoroughly verfed in the fubje& of 
which he treats, and delighted with 
the tafk he has undertaken : the lat 
two volumes form a mere appendix 
to the firft three, and are filled with 
lifis of fquadrons and their com- 
manders, ftatements of thips loft, 
taken, or rendered unfit for fervice. 
This, though but of little utility to 
the general reader, is upon the whole 
a document of importance, and the 
more fo, as we have reaton to be- 
lieve it is free from all material 
errors, In Mr. Charnock’s hiftory 
we have chiefly to regret a perpetual 
want of plan and reference to the 
authorities quoted. 

« The Modern Hiftory of Hindo- 
ftan, &c.’’ vol. I. parts J. and Il. 
We are glad to find that Mr Mau- 
rice, whole perfeverance no difficulties 
feem able to repulfe, has at length, 
in the profecution of his Indian hif- 
tory, defcended to a period in which 
fable begins to yield to faét, authori- 
tativedocuments are occafionally to be 
met with, and the mind canenterwith 
more interett becaufe with more con- 
fidence into the eventful annals, the 
abrupt and extraordinary fortunes of 
Delhi and Benares. Our author 


takes a bold and comprehenfive 
range both with refpect to tithe and 
fpace ; his refearches extending ovér 
the whole courfe of the Greek empire 
of Baétria, and other great Afiatic 

kingdoms 
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kingdoms bordering on its weftern 
frontier; and reaching from the pe- 
riod of the death of Alexander to 
the clofe of the ecightcenth century : 
in his own oriental ftyle, “ from the 
guilty conquetts of an Alexander and 
a Timur, to the wnfidlied glories and 
Jjuitiable triumphs of a Cornwallis 
and a Harris.” How far theie epi- 
thets may be corre¢t in their refpec- 
ive application, we muft leave, how- 
ever, to pofterity to determine, or to 
thofe contemporary nations, ff fuch 
there be, who may be able to con- 
template with equal impartiality the 
victorious career of Englifh and Ma- 
cedonian commanders. The volume 
before us, which the publication of 
the fecond part of this hiftory has 
now completed, terminates with the 
clofe of the fourteenth century ; and 
we learn from the author's pretace, 
that the third part, forming the firtt 
ef the fecond volume, will reach to 
the period of the feventeenth cen- 
tury, while the fourth or laft part 
of the work will be devoted to the 
numerous and momentous occur- 
rences of the eighteenth. Much as 
our indefatigable hiftorian has ac- 
complifhed, he has {till a long and a 
perttous journey before him; and 
the tafk will again become more dif- 
ficult becaufe more delicate in pro- 
portion as he approximates our own 
zera. We with him all the encour- 
agement and fuccels to which he is 
entitled. 

We rejoice to fee that M. de Beau- 
fobre’s * Hiftory of the Reforma- 
tion” is at length tranflated into our 
own toneie ; a tranflation for which 
we are indebted to Mr. Macaulay. 
Prejudiced, as we admit it to be in 
fome few points, it is {till a work of 
great merit, and peculiarly valuable 
from the author’s inviolable adher- 
ence to fobar truth and plain unorna- 
mented faét. ‘The chara¢ters of Lu- 
ther and the more powerful of his 


_ 
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adherents and fupporters are ably 
and difcriminately drawn, and the 
hand of the mafter is confpicuons ima 
vaft variety of light but invaluable 
touches which a lefs fkilful portrait- 
painter would never have thought of 
introducing. The original work wes 
firft communicated to the world in 
1785, and was afterwards revifod by 
M. Beaufobre prior to his deceafe. 
The tranilation before us is flue 
and perfpicuous, and we have ne 
doubt of its fidelity. 

Our moral and political know- 
ledge obtained through the medium 
of voyages, travels, and tours, is im- 
portant and extenfive. We are firtt 
invited by commodore Billings’s 
“€ Geographical and Aftronomical 
Expedition to the Northern Parts af 
Ruitlia, &c. the whole narrated from 
the original Papers, by Martin Sauer, 
Secretary to the Expedition.” The 
account of this geographic and pe- 
rilous adventure is important in 
many refpects. It was undertaken 
by command of the great Catherine, 
who appears to have drawn up the 
inftructions with her own hand, and 
was perfevered in from 1785 to 
1794, comprifing a period of little 
leis than nine years. Its direét ob- 


ject was twofold: firft to determine 


the fituation of the great promontory 
of the Shelatfhoi, as far as Katt 
Cape,’ deciding at the fame time the 
longitude and latitude of the mouth 
of the Kovima; and next to delineate 
an accurate chart of the iflands in 
the Eatiern Ocean, extending to the 
American coalt. Of this two-tuld 
obje& the former part, however, was 
alone accomplithed, though we fee 
no reafon why the latter might not 
have becn as well. Capt. Jillings 
is faid to have been the companion 
of Captain Cook ; yet little of the 
fpirit of this celebrated and indefati« 
gable navigator feems to have fallen 
upon him, and he might almoft as 

well 
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well never baye heard of his name. 
His crews, however, appear to have 
been occafionally intractable, and his 
fhips were not built of the moft 
fiurdy, materials, | During one of 
their winters they refited on_ the 
fhores of the Kovima, which flows 
from the fouth-weft to the north- 
eaft, in about the 170th degree of 
‘eaft longitude, , In this miterable 
abode, they fupplied themfelves with 
new veflels, and on the approach of 
fpring proceeded down the, gulph of 
the river, .In an enfuing winter 
‘they ‘refted at Kamchatka, where 
upon the whole they were better 
fopplied with the neceffaries and 
‘comforts of life, Here too, from 
the wood in the centre of the penin- 
fula, they confirndted another vetlel, 
ome of the former having been loft 
‘by the obfiinacy of the commodore 
and the ignorance of the pilot, the 
‘flag-floop hertelf nearly efcaping the 
‘breakers,. The direét line of their 
tnbtequent route is not very Clear ; 
“they fee m ‘to have followed 4 fouth- 
weftern courfe, through the Aleutian 
‘chain tothe ifland of Kodiac, at the 
entrance of Cook's Inlet ; they again 
however wintered in Kamichatka ; 
and on the recommencement of his 
expedition in the fpring, altogether 
tired of his undertaking, Capt. Bil- 
Tings determines to approach no 
tuore the American continent, and 
voluntarily, abandons the furvey of 
the iflands between Afia and Ame- 
rica, which, as we have already ob- 
ferved, it was one prime object of his 
voyage to afcertain and examine. 
‘In his track towards Clerk’s Ifland, 
‘however, his veQels again encounter- 
ed danger from the fhoaling of the 
fea, and fearful of being embayed in 
the adjoining clufter of iflets, him- 
felf and his comrades, in fpite of 
their late refolution, are glad to ef- 
cape to the continent otf America, 


‘and effect “a landing among the 


Tichutfki race, whence they procetd 
to the bay of St. Lawrence on the 
Afiatic coafl. Here they feparate 
into two diftiné&t parties; M. Sauer 
and thofe who were chietly attached 
to him, returning. and wintering at 
Oonalathka, while Capt. Billings and 
his adherents make a feeble attempt 
to protecute the objcét of his invefti- 
pee by Tand. In this attempe, 
however, he is again unfortunate, and 
in every refpect infulted, and even 


‘ 


plundered, by the Tichuttki; and 


the two parties eventually return, by 
a different courfe, to St. Peterfburg, 
waving overloaded themflelves with 


difficulties, and expended nearly nine 


years in etlaying dilcoveries, which 
at Jaft they | could not. accomplith, 
but which many of our Englifh na- 
vigators with Englith crews in Eng- 
lith vellels would have achieved in 
leis than two years, and without am 
difficulty they would thitk worth 
enumerating. So tar, neverthclets, 
as relates to M. Sauer in the cha- 
racter of hittorian, of the voyage, the 
whole is admirably executed; his 
details ‘are minute, his narrative per- 
ipicuous. The map which accom- 
panies, the relation is the work of 
Mr. Arrowfinith in his bett fiyle; 
and the plates with which the volume 
is decorated are,well executed. 

_ Mr. Anderfon’s ‘‘ Journal” of the 
expedition to Egypt is chiefty vate 
able in confequence of the very ampte 
account it communicates of Malta. 
As to the Egyptian ccampaign, 
which it pretends to narrate, this is 
given merely at fecond-hand through 
the medium of fdme officers ‘who 
ate faid to have been. prefent; and 
the reprefentation of the funeral ot 
general Abercromby, the ‘arrival of 
general, Féx, and the departure of 
general Pigott, appear to be of little 
other utility than that of filling up 
the volume. With the fepreienta- 
tion of Malta, ‘however, we on 
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been pleafed, and our readers will 
find an extract from it in another 
part of the Regifter. ‘The engraved 
views are totally unworthy of a place 
in fo {plendid and expenfive a work. 

« A Voyage up the Mediterranean, 
in his Majetiy’s Ship Swifture,” by 
the Rev. Cooper Willyams, is an en- 
tertaining quarto volume, though it 
affords no great degree of novelty, 
and is not always written with the 
animation which many of the fcenes 
defcribed fhoukd feem naturally to 
awaken. It gives us, however, the 
fulleft and mott explicit account of the 
tremendous battle of Aboukir which 
we remember to have feen in any 
work. In his return our author pof- 
feffed a fufficiency of leifure, both in 
Sicily and Italy, for making frequent 
excurfions into the interior of thefe 
countries—and in the greater part 
of them we have accompanied him 
with much pleafure. Minorca is 
alfo well defcribed, to which ifland 
our author was compelled to follow 
the Swiftfure in another vetlel, the 
having failed from Leghorn before 
his return from a tour to Venice and 
Bologna. In this book, we have 
alfo to complain of the inelegance 
and occafional inaccuracy of the en- 
gravings, : 

** Travels through Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Lapland, to the North 
Cape, in the Years 1798, 1799, by 
Jofeph Acerbi,” 2 vols. 4to. We 
have feldom met with a more in- 
quifitive or entertaining traveller 
than the prefent, and never with a 
foreigner who has acquired a fuller 
and more accurate knowledge of 
the Englith language. Mr. Acer- 
bi’s account of the manners and 
amufements, the opinions and archi- 
tecture, of the Swedes is {till intereft- 
ing, notwithftanding the vifit we 
paid them not many years ago under 
the guidance of Mr. Cox. But his 
travels from Sweden to the North 

4802. 


Cape, are over ground almoft new 
and unoccupied, and here it is that 
we have accompanied him with the 
greate(i degree of pleafure, In Fine 
land our traveller's expedition clofes 
at Abo, which he reached after hav- 
ing croffed in his journey from Stocks 
holm the eaftern angle of Upland, 
embarked at Griflehama, and vifited 
in the profecution of his adventure 
the iflands of Aland. From Abo, 
he pafies on to North Cape in Lap- 
land, travelling in the firft inftance 
in a direétion nearly parallel to the 
gulf of Bothnia, till he arrives at 
Wafa, whence he embarks for Ulle- 
abourg towards its north-eaftern cure 
gature: patling this extremity by 
land he arrives at Tornea, and, it 
being the fummer feafon, gains the 
North Cape by an eafy pailage up 
the courfe of the rivers. In thele 
high northern Jatitudes, therefore, 
he exceeded the ultimate point of 
Maupertuis; and at Tornea, like 
the very few travellers who have pres 
ceded him, was gratified with the 
phenomenon of beholding the fun 
at midnight. From his lively and 
impretlive defcriptions, and the un- 
daunted refolution with which he 
encountered every peril, Mr. Acerbi 
appears to have been highly amufed 
with the incidents and {cenery of his 
travels; yet fuch is the intereft with 
which we have perufed them in our 
own clofet, that we queftion whe- 
ther he have been much more en- 
tertained than ourfelves. Many of 
his remarks are truly {cientific; and 
the politician, the botanift, and the 
mineralogift, may derive equal im- 
provement from perufing them 
Having thus fallen back from the 
North Cape to the Gulf of Bothnia, 
we fhall take the liberty of defcend+ 
ing a little further ftill in a fouth- 
eaftern direftion, to accompany an 
anonymous writer who figns himfelf 


« A Secretary to the Kuflian Em- 
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baffy,” in his ‘* Travels in the 
Crimea, "and his “ Hiftory of 
the Embaily from Peterfburg to 
Conftantinople in, “1703;" © both 
which expeditions are related in a 
manner highly pleafant and accept- 
able, and with much appearance of 
Rrict fidelity, and ‘undeviating ad- 
herence to fa&t. The Ruffian cm- 
bafly proceedad i ina fiyle of truly ori- 
ental magnificence; its eutire train 
confitted of nearly feven hundred 
perfons, all confituting but one 
individnat cardvan. ‘§ “A detache 
‘ment of infantry and cavalry opened 
‘and clofed their march: they saya? 
‘ed by very flow ftages ix every even- 
fing an enc ampmient was ¢ rmed ac 
‘ cording to all the rules « of nulitary 
‘art; and every third day was devoted 
Stor ly gation and teft, It was not 
“till the fixth mon t! i afte r they | left 
‘ Peterfhury, that they arrived at Cca- 
‘fttantingple, and their ccremonial 
‘entry was in an uncommon degree 
‘“memoral’e and brilliant.’ 

As repipte with fc ientific refcarch, 
however, with every attraction which 
can render it ace ptable 9 the politi- 
cian, the natural hiflorian; the Be = 
grapher,thetrantlation of Mi.Pallas 
Travels” tbroue sh the fame } WwoMIMees 
fo fe ras it has proceede pi 1S } offett 
of infinitely more value. OF theleT \- 
vels, in their origi ial Germ: ny Ww 
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ty 


have alre ady fuoken, and ‘ale there. 
jore only to re-announce them in 
coulequence of their having in part 
received an Englith drefs; the firfi 
volume is the only one which has 
hitherto hee : 
is well CX 
tran{lator \ 
Thent enous 







rendered. The verfion 
uted, and we trofi the 
i meet with cncourace- 
to perlevere in his ex- 
pentive but important und rtaking. 
The Ct toured plates are happy iiita- 


tions of their originals, 


Of colonel Culfins's « Account of 


the Englith Colony in New South 
Wales” we have ally received anothyr 


volume; which forms thefccond, and 
probably the lait, of which the work 
js intended to confift. It dees not 
appear from this account’ that the 
colonization of Aufttralafia is likel 
fo produce any high degree of be- 
nefit to the mother c ountry. If con- 
fideved in the light of being a mere 
receptacle of felons and vagabonds, 
the expence of its fup port is pro- 
digious, and it is well worth confi- 
dering whether thefe pefts of fociety 
might not be duly feparated from 
the community, and properly pro. 
vided fur, ata much {maller cof: 
while », on the contrary, if the view 
of government be to ettablifh an im- 
mente lettlement on the moft eaftern 
fhores of the Pacific, trufling to fue 
ture ages to determine on its utilit 
to the prefent ftate, it is highly quef- 
tionuble whether the intereits of the 
colony, the extent of its population, 
and more efpecially its moral im- 
provement, do not Joudly demand 
cven at the prefent moment a ftop 
to the tarther importation of con- 
demned criminals. The natives ap- 
pear equally ftupid and barbarous, 
and the fettlers at a diftance irom 
the coaft are frequently fubject to 
jevere loffes and calamities from 
their fudden burfts of paflion, and 
he wanton cruelties which they ther 
xhibit. It is pe rhaps owing to thie 
circumitance, that fo little of the in- 
ternal fiate of the:country has yet 
been i ae of which we know 
nothing at e prefent moment be- 
yond the di oe views noticed from 
the fumimit Mount Hunter, the 
highelt ground ‘thick has hitherto 
becn afeended. ‘T'Me natural pre 
dutions of the country are falt, 
coals. and iron, which latt feems to 
exilt in abundance; but fo remotely 
plac ed is tbis eaflern extremity a 
the globe trom every part of it 
which commerce is lik ely for ages 
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ther thefe native productions can 
be employed as articles of foreign 
traffic. As to the outline of the 
country we know almott as little of 
it as of the interior: it is doubtful 
to this hour whether it be one vat 
continent, or a clufter of iflands: 
Van Diemen’s Land is, at leaft, 
however, afcertained to be a dittin€ 
ifland,—a difcovery obtained in the 
courfe of Mr. Rafs’s very in’ iructive 
voyage undertaken by order of go- 
vernment, and added to Mr. Cu'lins’s 
acconpt:—At is {eparated from the 
main-linad of New Holland bya firait 
which thus cents off at once nearly tix 
degrees of latitude from this eaft- 
ern cont.nent, and confiderably acce- 
lerates the paffage from the Indian 
ocean tothe Pacific. Thecolony itfelf 
we find to be advancing in the conve- 
niences of focial life: mills are ereét- 
ed, forges are employe d 3 a church 
clock has been already plac ed upon 
the fummit of a tower built for the 
purpofe—and the church itfelf, at 
the period of Col. Collins’s quitting 
the fettlement, was fhortly intended 
to he begun. We may add, that 
fince this period one or two coffee- 
houles have been opened, a printing 
prefs has been eftablithed, and a 
regular weekly new{paper is alrcady 
publithed. 

“ The Journal of Frederick Horne- 
man’s !'ravels from Cairo to Mour- 
zouk.’ We have often of late been 
called upon to accompany the daring 
traveller in his route acrofs the barren 
aud burning fands,-and amidit the 
uncivilifed hordes of Africa; and 
efpecially fince the liberal and en- 
lightened exertions of the African 
inftitution in obtaining a furvey of 
its interior. The difficulties and dan- 
gers ot fuch expeditions are great, 
but by no means infurmountable ; 
and the various characters perfonated 
by Mr. Park, Mr. Brown, and Mr. 
Horneman, prove that one individual 
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charaer alone is not effentially ne- 
ceilary for protection, as we were 
formerly led to conceive. That af- 
fumed by Mr. Horneman, and which 
he adviles to be aflumed by future tra- 
vellers, was the chara¢ ter a Mo- 
*hammedan merchant of thecaravan:’ 
the period in which he travelled was 
in 1707 and 1798; and ihe extreme 
point of his expedition was Mour- 
zouk, the capital of the kinedom of 
Fezzan; the account of which city 
affords us nothing very intere(iing 3 
its population amounts to about 
feventy thoufand—its religiou is Ma- 
hommedan—its houfes are ill cone 
ftructed, and its common food dates. 
It becomes us to ftate, that in the 
profecution of his journey he derived 
no fmall degree of comfort and fafety 
from the protection of Bunaparte, who 
was at that time in Egypt, and, with 
a kindnefs we are glad to have an op- 
portunity of recording, offered him 
an accommodation in a caravan that 
was travelling under an efcort of 
his own foldiers—together with 
whatever pecuniary or “other aflift- 
ance he might ftand in need of : the 
offer was made by an autograph 
letter. More than half of the quarto 
volume before us is occupied by a 
preface and differtation on the Oafis 
of Siwah, by fir William Young, 
fecretary to the African Society 5 ; 
geographic iluttrations by major 
Rennell, : ind obfervations on the lane 
guage of Siwah by Mr. Mariden.—., 
The differtation is highly neceflary. 
In the remains of an ancient build- 
ing {ceattered over the Onfis, there 
is “fome confiderable difference bee 
tween the pr rofent defer; ytion of them 


and that of Mr Riowa, who odb-. 


ferved them fome years earlicr, The 
objet of fir William Young's dif- 
fertation is to account fort! is differ- 
ence, and tous he h 1as fatisfactorily 
explained it; the ruins are probably 
thofe of the Temple of Jupiter Am- 

12 mon, 
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mon. The geographic obfervations 
of major Rennell add much, as 
may reafonably be expected, to the 
value of the entire work. 

Mr. Prieft’s ‘* Travels in the 

United States of America’ is a 
fhort but entertaining narrative of 
the tranfactions that occurred to him 
in the courfe of his adventures be- 
tween the years 1793 and 1797: it 
conta.as, however, nothing new, or 
entitled to particular notice. 
_ Independently of M. Pallas’s 
Travels, we have received from 
the German an anonymous tranfla- 
tion of “ Travels in Spain, in 1797 
and 1798, by F. A. Fifcher.” The 
country defcribed in this work is in 
a great meafuré the fame as that we 
lately traverfed with profeifor Linck : 
yet the two voluines difler confi- 
derably in the fubjects refpectively 
treated of. M. Linck, as we formerly 
noticed, accompanied the count of 
Hoffinannfegg to Portugal, for the 
exprefs purpofe of examining its 
botanic and mineralogic produc- 
Gions, and his book is hence chiefly 
valuable to the natural hiftorian. It 
is neverthelefs agreeably interfperfed 
with anecdotes and incidents, and 
contains a differtation on the lan- 
guages of Spain and Portugal, and 
the literature of the latter country, 
which is well worthy of perufal. M. 
Fifcher fpeaks lefs favourably of the 
Spaniards than his countryman : he is 
however an entertaining companion, 
though fometimes too minute in his 
journal : he has added fome valuable 
obfervations on the ftate of literature 
in Spain, a department not adverted 
to by M. Linck. 

We find ourfelves again called upon 
to iterate much of the fame beaten 
track, by Mr. Wolff’s ‘‘ Sketches 
and Obfervations, taken on a Tour 
through a Part of the South of 
Lurope’’—and which in reality em- 


. 
h. 


race Portugal, Spain, France, and 


Italy. They are modefily offered 
as ‘ a mere fketch or outline of 
‘men and things ;’ beyond which 
the author * has not the vanity to 
‘aipire.’ The outline is neverthelets 
correct and pleafing; but having 
been taken nearly twenty years ago, 
for it was in the fpring of 1785 
that Mr, Wolff commenced his tour, 
it cannot be fuppofed to exhibit 
nich novelty of deicription. 

“ Travels in Italy by the late 
Abbé Barthelemy —tranilated from 
the Irench.”?” Whatever relates to 
the learned author of the “ Travels 
of Anacharfis,’’ cannot be otherwife 
than acceptable to the public. Bar- 


thelemy vifited Italy in the fuite of 


M. Stainville, ambafiador to the 
pope ; and thefe travels, as they are 
improperly entitled, confift of his 
familiar letters, written for the moit 
part during his refidence in Italy, 
to his friend count Caylusy upon 
fubjects of tafte and antiquity. ‘The 
moftt interefting portion of the vo- 
lume is the appendix: it confifis of 
original letters or other pieces by 
Winkelman, Jacquier, Zarillo, Riz- 
zonico, and other literary friends ot 
the abbé, on fubjeéts equally enter- 
taining to the critic, the antiquary, 
and the general biographer. 

The ‘Journal of a Party of Plea- 
fure at Paris in the Month of Auguti, 
1S802,”’ is merely intended to oftera 
few hints to fuch of the writer’s coun- 
trymen whofe time for making a tour 
is limited, or whofe acquaintance with 
French manners is not futhcient to 
guard them againft the numberlefs 
inconvenienees to which Englifh tra- 
vellers are commonly fubjected. It 
has had, we doubt not, its ufe in this 
refpect already; and we truft it may 
till be uleful hereafter, though we 
muft lay it afide for the prefent. _ 

«A “Few Days in Paris; with 
Remarks charaCteriftic of feveral di- 
ttinguifed Pertonages.”’ The _ 
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ef this pamphlet has feen with 
his own eyes, and decided by his 
own judgment: his obfervations are 
original and mafterly, correct and 
true. 

We now return, and with patriotic 
enthufiafm, to our own country, 
From the rapid pen of Mr. Warner 
we have been amufed with a “Tour 
through the Northern Counties of 
England, and the Borders of Scot- 
land.” Mr. Warner appears to be 
as entertaining as ever: but to be 
more accurate he fhould be lefs 
hatty. The errors of the volume be- 
fore us, grammatic, hiftoric, and phi- 
lofophic, are numerous and glaring. 

* A Journey from Edinburgh 
through Parts of North Britaiy, em- 
bellifhed with forty-four Engravings, 
by Alexander Campbell,”’ 2 vols. 4to. 
For this bulky publication Mr, Camp- 
bell has in many inftances been in- 
debted to his predeceffors. It is 
neverthelefs an amufing and in- 
fiructive, though it can tcarcely be 
called an original, work. Its range 
is extenfive, containing remarks on 
the fcenery of the country, on its 
rural economy, natural hiflory, ma- 
nufaétures, trade, and commerce; in 
the midft of which we find in- 
terfperfed a variety of biographic 
fketches, and literary anecdotes, 
Many of thefe laft might however 
have been omitted without any kind 
ot lofs, as they are to be met with in 
books of general circulation,—and 
are in a variety of inftances known 
toevery one. ‘The engravings are 
an elegant accompaniment, and the 
drawings have every appearance of 
having been made on the {pot. 

From Mr. Dibdin we have re- 
ceived a work of equal bulk en- 
titled ** Obfervations on (in) a Tour 
through almoft the Whole of Eng- 
land, and a confiderable Part of 
Scotland.” {ere too we have a vatt 
furplus of compilation from other 
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books, and a meagre paucity of 
original defcription and remarks, 
The genius of Mr. Dibdin, like that 
of the preceding author, is unbound- 
ed, and his yolumes, in confequence, 
extend to every art and f{cience—or 
rather to every fubje&t upon which 
a contribution coyld be levied for 
the purpofe of filling hig pages. ‘ Se 
‘much mental and manual labour,’ 
obferves our tourift with {uitable 
modefty, ‘has rarely, perhaps ne- 
‘ ver, been bellowed by one man on 
‘ any production,’ He certainly has 
not written in vain; for whatever 
may be the opinion of the world at 
large, he has at leaft pleafed himfelf, 
The work is publithed in the form 
of familiar letters, of which the moft 
entertaining are thofe appropriated 
to humorous and laughable fubjetts, 
The entire tour comprifes forty views, 
and twenty vignettes; and here, 
alfo, we find the talents of the 
painter and the penman united 
in the fame perfon. ‘The defigns 
are many of them agreeable and 
lively ; but evince little acquaint- 
ance with the maulitick : and the au- 
thor’s knowledge of natural hiftory 
is fo lender, as to betray him into 
perpetual miftakes. 

We proceed in our literary tour to 
the fubjeét of GENERAL POLITICS¢ 
in which we have firft to notice Mr, 
Herries’s tranflation of a very valu- 
able and important work from the 
German, entitled ‘« On the State of 
Europe, before and after the French 
Revolution. By Frederick Gentz, 
Counfellor at War to his Prutfian Ma- 
jetty.” This volume is profefledly ay 
aniwer to a French publication of 
confiderable merit al celebrity, by 
M. Hauterive, denominated L'Etat 
dela France 4 la Fin de l'An viii, 
but which was exprefsly compofed 
to vindicate the conduct of the pre- 
fent government of F rance with re- 
gard to its external relations, and to 
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excite the jealoufy and indignation of 
all Europe againft the political con- 
duct ‘and pretenfions of England, 
The points chiefly laboured by M, 
Hauterive, as caufes of general com- 
plaint, are the navigation a¢t-—the 
monopoly of trans-European domi- 
nions—and that of Britifh manu- 
factures : — and he endeavours to 
prove, as a full juftification of the 
conduct of his own court, that, in- 
ftead of its being chargeable with 
having fubverted the grand princi- 
ples of all anterior fas and ad- 
mitted decifions, it has give: ”, by 
the convulfion which has thook its 
own country, and dif{membered all 
the continent, a fyftem of public law, 
which he denies to have exitted at 
any period before ; and confequently, 
that notwithttanding the temporary 
calamities which the French revolu- 
tion has produced, it has upon the 
whole been ultimately beneficial io 
the great interefis of the European 
world. To this latter pofition M. 
Gentz has replied in a feries of ma- 
fterly and convincing ratiocination 
deduced from a deep and extenfive 
furvey of hiftoric facts. In the 
treaty of Weftphalia he traces the 
pofitive commencement of a tunda- 
mental law, which was only indeed 
calculated for the meridian of Ger- 
maby, nor intended to exceed its 
limits, but which, fo far as it was 
defigned to operate, delined the un- 
cettain relations between the em- 
peror and the flates of the empire, 
determined the extent and limits of 
the foverei ign authority of the German 
princes—and, above 2 all, completely 
arenes, the differences betw een 
the two religious pi arties, and allurcd 
to each its rights, its freedo mi, its $ pot 
feffions, and of due thare in the 
confiitution of the e mpire, ate next 
traces the collateral effets of this 
celebrated treaty upon adjvining ne- 
tions, and fubfequent events, efpe- 


cially as manifefted in the civilization 
of Rutha, the elevation of the houfe 
of Brandenburg, and the commer. 
cial and colonial fyfiem: he vindi- 
cates the Britifh navigation a¢, 
which he denominates ‘* a wife re- 
‘ st ulation as far as it encoura; ged, 
‘ though at the expence of the o aie 
Bh principles of political economy, 
a branch of national indnftry, which 
contributed to the fecurily and in« 
dependence of Great Britain :’ and 
adds, that ‘ foppofing the Naviga- 
‘tion Act to have been unx we, it can 
‘ne ver have deferved the utle of wa- 
‘ gui ; for it is neither more nor lets 
‘than a regulation of dometiic policy, 
‘ forwhich a nation is not anfwerable 
‘ to other powers.” With cqual ability 
he refutes the charges advanced 
againfi the Enelith nation, for the 
fuppofed monopoles of trans-Eu- 
ropean dominions, and of Britith 
manufactures ; ; icferring to the con- 
vulijons ot the continent itic!f, 
rather tham to a munopoliing {pint 
of adventure on the part of our 
countrymen, the unrivalled e: stent 
of commerce which they have of late 
polls Teds and | cones ling with the 


. 


€ 


c 
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Hat cring ret ark that ‘ there is 
‘ there lore notl ane Ve land's com- 
‘mercial ly tie m,. and in the Wi flues nce 


fof that fyitem upon the welfare of 
‘other nations, which can fupport or 
‘ ‘| lily the heavy y charges brought 
agi unither,’ an 1th: it in her peace- 
‘ful relations, fhe is in conttant and 
‘perfect harmony with the domettic 
‘intereiis of the focial f fiem of Eu- 
* rope €,'-— INO fiatefiman, nol mere ly 
in England and France, but in Eu- 
rope, ought to be without either ol 
thefe diplomatic and very k arned 
diflertations : we are happy to ice 
that of M. Gentz tranflated into ou 
oOWl lang wuace, and ova more |v that 
we can add our fufira ge to the merit 
with which Mr, Herr nes has render 


ed it. 
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« The Conftitution of the United ' 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Civil and Ecclefiaftical:” By 
Francis Plowdeh, Efq:” 
tices of Mr. Plowden, and ‘his opinions, 


both réligious’ and political, are a 
ready Known to the world oui? 


formet produAtions. Heis 4 liberal- 
minded catholic, and a fpeculative 
whiz, and’ hence we: find in the vo- 


lime before'us the repeated affertions, - 


that, as a firft ptinciple of our confti- 
tutional policy, ‘ évery law is the 
‘ free, unbiaffed, and deliberate act 
‘of ‘evéry individual member of 
‘the corntmunity.’—* The laws are 
‘the direct emanations of the fove- 
‘réienty of the whole; the confent 
© of every Sndividual of the commu. 
‘nity ts ‘formally 1 included in every 
‘law.’ But when our aathor ap 

plies his palitical prince ip les to prac- 
tité, we are aftonifhed to fee how 
néarly whig and tory may be made 
to unite; and cannot avoid retlect- 
ing ‘on the vanity of thofe violent 
controverfies by which the nation 
was convulfed in the beginning of 
the late’ century. Mr. Plowden, 
however, difcovers a gre ater in- 
clindtion for religious than political 
polemics; and his opinions’ are al- 
ways fupported with an erudite dif 
play of hiftoric faéts as well as in- 
genious remarks, if not with found 
legitimate conclufions’ and irrefra- 
gable ratiocination. 

The truly venerable and upright 
Mr. W yvill has prefented us with 
volume IV, of his ** Political Papers, 
chiefly refpe&ting the Attempt of 
the County of York and other con- 
fiderable Diftri¢ts, commenced in 
1779, and continued during feveral 
fubfequent Years, to effedt! a Re- 
formation of the Parliament of Great 
Britain.” We truft this collection of 
papers will remain as long as the 
conftitution ittelf remains, whofe 
principles they fo warmly fupport, 


The abill- ' 


and a reftoration of whofe purity 


they fo nobly inculcate, ‘The ‘con-— 


tents of the volume are thus de> 
feribed by Mr. Wyvill himfelf} and we 
haye no‘ With ine to add to oF de- 

dn& from the fair Teprelentasign be 
has given of it. 
. fitts of the editor’s corre {po ndrnige 
‘with perfon§ in different parts of 
‘ the kingdom on the fubje¢t of poll- 
‘ tical re formation, fome of whom are 
dead and fome ftill living, many of 
then: honourable men in private tta- 
tions 5 i. of them diftin guifhed 
among the moft eminent men of the 
age for their literary ability ; and 
fonié of them Ratefmen who have 
a juft claim to the gratitudy. of 


“~ 


ta 


the caufe of integrity and freedom,” 
«The Crifis of the Sugar Colonies, 
&c. in four Letters to the Right 
Elon. Henry Addington,” is the pro- 
duétion of a benevolent man and 
very intelligent politician, Its chief 
obje is to warn the eae again{t 
the dangers re! ‘ulting to its colonial 
pofféifions in the Weft Indies from 
the late EX per dition of the Freneh 
government againft St. Domingo ; 
and to advife, as well from motives 
of p: icy as of hum anity, that the 
newly-acquired iland of Trinidad be 
cultiv: ted 1 by free negroes alone. We 
with heartily that the advice had 
been tres to and reduced to 
practice; as to the warning, the 
compile te overthrow of the French 
expedition rend-rs, moft happily for 
us. this. part of the volume irrele- 
vant to the prefent times. 

« Confiderations,on the Debt on 
the Civil Lait, by the Right Hon. 
George Role.” my laboured vindi- 
cation of the late minifter, who is 
repr elent d i having deftroyed, dure 
ing the pert iq sd ot os virtuous admir 
nittration, al! the fources of mink 
fterial pormae tion, and freed the par- 
liament from minifterial influence. 
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their country for their exertions in 
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The enormous debt upon the civil 
lift is attributed to caufes altogether 
contingent, and by no means to the 
additional aids which have been 
granted to his prefent majefly. 

“© The Income Tax {crutinized, 
ani fome Amendments propofed to 
render it more agreeable to the Bri- 
tif Conftitution, by John Gray, 
LL DD.” This pamphlet refers en- 
tirely to the late, and not the prefent, 
income tax: the amendments of 
Dr. Gray are neverthelefs ftill worth 
attention, though we know of no 
amendments that can render a tax of 
this odious character agreeable to the 
Briti/h conflitulion in any refpect. 

“ An Enquiry into the Nature and 
Effeéts of the Paper Credit of Great 
Britain, by H. Thornton, Efg.” This 
is an able publication for the purpofe 
for which it was defigned, that of 
vindicating the late conduct of the 
bank in its refufal to difcharge its 
own promitlory notes, The author 
feems to hint, however, that the 
iffue of bank paper, ‘ which in a 
‘confiderable degree refembles the 
‘ creation of nn extraordinary fupply 
‘of gold, for the general ufe of the 
‘ world,’ may be, if it be not aftually 
at the prefent moment, dangeroufly 
extentive; and confequently advifes 
a confidcrable limitation in this re- 
ipeét. The fame fubje& is further 
purtued by the anonymous author 
of ** Serious Refleétions on Paper 
Money in general, particularly on 
the alarming Inundation of forged 
Bank Notes."’ Vhe evil refulting 
from forgery is, however, only one 
of many brought forwards by this 
fenfible writer, who intends much 
of his pamphlet as a direét examina- 
tion of a variety of Mr. Thornton’s 
pefitions ; and proves from a fair and 
detailed hiftory of the mott promiting 
national banks of former times, that 
they were beneficial only as long as 
their bills conveyed to the mind not 


the femblance only, but the reality, of 


metallic money ; and that no fooner: 


did they exceed this important point, 
and efpecially no fooner were they 
converted into infiruments of the re- 
fpeStive governments under which 
they were eftablifhed, than their de- 
cline commenced and their ruia was 
inevitable, 

The late peace, precarious as was 
its bafis, and fhort as has been its 
a¢tual duration, has furnithed us with 
fuch a {warm of tras that it would 
be impoifiible for us even to enumer- 
ate the entire catalogue. The prin- 
cipal writers who have occurred ig 
us upon the fudjeét are Mr. Belfham, 
fir Frederic Eden, and Mr Cobbett: 
by the firit the terms of the peace 
and the conduct of the miniliry 
throughout the whole courfe of the 
negociation are warmly and liberally 
detended ; by the lait every {pecies 
ot abufe which can be drawn from 
the moft polluted ftreams of the 
Englih language, are poured forth 
with unfparizg protufion upon the 
peace itfelf, the makers of the peace, 
and every thing connected with it; 
while the worthy baronet fteps in 
fome meafure between the two, ob- 
jects to fome inferior points, but, 
upon the whole, congratulates his 
country upon the reftoration of tran- 
quillity, and the prefervation of her 
commerce and her confiitution. 

The late parliamentary election, 
like the return of peace, has alfo i- 
undated us with tracts of every va- 
riation of political opinion ; of which 
our limits will only enable us to notice 
a few of the more prominent. “The 
ephemeral battery was we believe 
opened by Mr. Bowles, who, with 
much erroneous information, pubs 
lithed apamphlet entitled “Thoughts 
on the late General lection, 2 
demonftrative of the Progrefs. of 
Jacobinifm;” with refpect to which, 
without exanining the principleof the 

pofition 
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fition advanced, it will be fufficient 
to ftate, that his “ Thoughts” en- 
tirely failed of fuccefs in contequence 
of his having folemnly afferted the 
exiftence of outrages, and efpecially in 
the cafe of the Nottingham eleCtion, 
which were immediately afterwards 
proved never to have exifted in any 
thape. In his pamphlet he exprefsly 
declared that the electors of Notting- 
ham in the intereft of Mr. Birch had 
diftayed the tree of liberty and the 
French national tri-coloured flag ; 
had tung French revolutionary odes, 
and vented the moft horrid impre- 
cations againit the fovereign; and 
had tormed a procetfion, in the true 
ityle of ‘sallie jacobinifm, in which 
a female, reprefenting the goddefs of 
reafon, in a ttateof ENTIRE NUDITY, 
was a confpicuous figure. This 
flatement was initantly proved to be 
as falte as it was libellous: and Mr. 
Bowles in his next account of the 
tranfaction halt recanted, by declar- 
ing that the Birck-bough, carried 
before the candidate of this name, in 
allufion to his name alone, was meant 
to reprefent the tree of liberty, and 
that af there were not a woman ene 
tirely naked in the procetfion, there 
was one dreiled in leh colour; that 
the four and twenty women who ac- 
companied her were common projia- 
tutes; that many of the mob had 
the French cockade in their hats; 
that the chair was decorated with 
the fame colours, and that the cor- 
poration band played revolutionary 
airs indicating a total abhorrence of 
kings. The whole of this amended 
aflertion is punctilioufly denied by 
Mr. Davifon, who we believe was 
mayor ef the town at the period re- 
ferred to, in a letter to Mr. Bowles 


a himtelf ; and we may be allowed to 


add, that the truth of fuch denial 
has been fince rendered unqueition- 
able by the concurring opinion of 
the Nottingham committee in the 
houle ef commons, ‘Lhe pamphlets 


on the fubjeft of the Middlefex 
eletion have generally a reference 
to the Middleiex houfe of correétion, 
the mil-appropriation yf which, and 
the mifconduét faid to be manitefied 
in which, formed the firtt ftep of the 
ladder by which fir Francis Burdett 
acqiired his popularity, and eventue 
ally infured his fuccefs. The fubjec 
is already hacknied, and we need 
not enter into it. The violent ate 
tachment of Mr. Windham to the 
late war, and the ardour with which 
he appeared anxious fof a renewal 
of hofiilities, are well known to have 
loft him his eleftion at Norwich 3 
the “ Vindication of his Political 
Condud&, addreiled to his Opponents 
at the late Eleétion for the City of 
Norwich,” is, however, a well writ- 
ten and able apology for his conduc. 
The pamphlet we have heard attri- 
buted to Mr. Charles Marth, of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, and we believe our in- 
formation to be correé?. 

In the legal department we have 
been enriched with a variety of pub- 
lications both of deep refeareh: and 

raétical utility. By Mr. ferjeant 
Tarfhall we have been favoured 
with a very fatisfactory “ Treatife 
on the Law of Infurance, in four 
Books.” Thefe books relaic to marine 
infurances, to bottomry and refpon- 
dentia, to infurance upon lives, and 
againit fire. There is, however, an 
inelegant languor and aridity in 
the ttyle of thefe volumes, which 
will prevent them from being fought 
after even by the profeflion excepting 
in cafes of reference: but they pof- 
fefs an extent of examination, a per- 
{picuity of elucidation, and an acute- 
nefs of remark, which may well repay 
the reader for the flerility of the 
diétion, and which prove the writer 
to be an able fucceflor to Millar and 
Park.—From the pen of Mr. Abbot 
we have reccived “ A Treatife of 
the l.aw relative to Merchant Ships 
and Seamen.” This alfo is divided 
inte 
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into'four parts: the firt difcourfing 
of ‘the owners! of merchant fhips ; 


the fecond of the perfons employed’ 


jn navigating. them; the third of 
the carriage’ of gootls; and the 
fourth of thé’ wages ot merchant fea- 
men: Quf author's prototype is 
Mulloy, whofe treatife, though more 
thana century in ftanding, has hitherto 
Beert rewarded’ as’ thé beit, if aot the 
only, book’ upon thé fubject. The 
prefent work, however,: - fromm the 
, ma of new matter extfacted 


m foreigit lawyers, and recent’ 


cafes in’ our own! courts; may well’ be 
regarded as original: it ts clailically 
written, with few technical Phrafco- 


légies, and) clearly! and tlethédieally’ 


arranged. — In! thed “! ‘Memoranda 
Legalia” of Mt. Clarktweave'a ufeful 


alphabetic digeft, or compehdium of! 


the laws’ of England : - it’ is drawn: 
up as a’ popular worky and equally 
intended for the uf’ of the lawyer, 
the merchant, and the traders We 


have ottafiorally detected’ inaecura-_ 


cies but they’are neither of great 
frequefiéy' nér“ importance. © Mr. 
Maxwell has: publifhed' a * Pocket 
Didtiotiary of the Law of Billy of 
Exchatige, Promiflory Notes, Bank 
Notes, and Chécks ;" which we have 
foundhighly uleful, fo far as we 
have ¢onfulted it. “Phere is a fort 
of profeffional appendix fubjoined, 
which, as the dictionary itfelf feems 
principally intended for mercantile 
nfe, might have been omitted with- 
out any real lofs. Mr. Woodfall 
has made an acceptable prefent to 
the profetlion and even to'the public 
at large, by drawing up “The Law 
of Landlord and Tenant,” to which 
he has added afi appendix of prece- 
dénts: in the perufal of which we 
have been {vfprifed at many of the 
doMrines whith bave of late been 
introduced into the courts—doctrines 
in diametrical vaniance with thols 
of former times. Mr. Atwood has 
taken and-pubhihed a ‘* Review of 


the Statutes and Ordinances of Ate’ 


fize, which have Been eftablithed in 
England: from the fourth Year of 
King Jolin, 1202, to the thirty- 
feventh of his prefent Majefiy.” Hig 
object, and he has completely ate 
tained it, is to prove that the fyftem 
ftill in practice of regulating the 
afize of bread; is in every x fpect 
confufed and injurious to both buyer 
and teller, and that confequently the 
exifling laws fhould be either abo. 
lithed altogether, or re-modelled upon 
a much fimpler plan. Dr. Browne, 
of Dublin, has re-ptblithed the fub- 
tance of a courte of lectures which 
he read fome years ago to the uni- 
verfity of this city, under the title of 
“A Compendious View of the Civil 
Law, and of the Law of Admiralty,” 
The* chat#es' introduced into the 
work have' greatly improved it : the 
ecclefiaftical’ department is much 
contracted, and’ the law of the ad- 
miralty détatled at an ampler length, 
Upon: the fubjet-of admiralty law 
we have alfo received an anonymous 
publication, entitled“ Formulare In- 
firumentorum’;’’ which is faid to 
have been perufed and ‘approved as 
correét by the late fir James Mar- 
riott. “The worlk-may be ufeful, but 
the author has caught and exhibited 
fomething of the tplenetic envy of 
his deéeeafed patron.—Orf* Reports 
and Precedents: we have ‘received {o 
numerous a catalogue, that we can 
fearcely be expeéted to notice them 


all, Mr. Ellis’s** Practical Remarks - 


and Precederits -of Proceedings in 
beth Houfes of Parliament,” ought 
not, however, ‘to be buried: in ‘obli- 
vion. Mr. ferjeant Williams has 
publithed a fecond volume of * ‘I he 
Reports of Sir Edmund Saunders, 


* Knt. Lord Chief Inftice of the King’s 


Bench in the Reign of Charles Ib.” 
and has enriched it, after the mannet 
of his former volume, with many 
valuable obfervations*of fis own. 


Mr, Bofanquet: and Mr, -Fuilershave 
ase 
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alfo publifhed their fecond volume 
of: * Reports of Cafes argued and 
determined in the Courts of Com- 
mon Pleas and Exchequer Chamber, 
and in the Houfe of Lords ;”’ extend- 
ing from Michaelmas term 40 Geo. 
Jif. to Michaelmas term 42 Geo. HI. 
We are happy to find that this im- 
portant work is {till perfevered in. 
We have, nioreover, to advert in 
terms of approbation to a ufeful, 
though anonymous volume, entitled 
« A Digetted Index of the Chancery 
Reports ; containing the Points of 
Fyuity determined from the Year 
1089 to 1SO1; to which is added, a 
Table of the Names of the Cafes.”— 
© Reports of Cafes urgued and de- 
termined in the Court of Excheguer, 
from Michaelmas Term to ‘Trinity 
Term, 4: George III. by Robert 
Forreft, Efa.’’ of which the firft vo- 
lume alone is yet publifhed.—Vol. 
IV. of Mr. Williams's ‘* Abridgment 
of Cates argued and determined in 
the Courts of Law duriag the Reign 
of his prefent Majetiy.’’— Mr. Tro- 
ward's ‘* Continuation of the Sta- 
tutes and Orders of the Houte of 
Commons relative to Flections :” and 
which ought to have been placed in 
an earlier partof ourcatalogue.— Mr, 
Bell’s “ Treatife on the Law of Bank- 
ruptcy in Scotland,” in two volumes 
oftavo; a treatife highly creditable 
to the legal refearcii and found dif- 
crimination of the learned writer. 
Nor can we, at the prefent period 
more efpecially, content to omit no- 
ticing Mr. Tytler’s *¢ kffay on Mili- 
tary Law, and the Praétice of Courts 
Martial ;” a work which ought to 
be in the hands of every military 
officer, both regular and irregular. — 
Upon the voluminous fubject of the 
poor-laws, we have to mention with 
approbation Mr, Dudley's “ Qb- 
fervations upon the prefent State of 
the Poor, and Defects of the Poor- 
Laws, with fume Remarks upon Pas 


rochial Ajfetfments and Expendi- 


tures ;’’ and Mr. Saunders’s “ Abe 
ttract of Obfervations on the Poore 
Laws; with a Reply to the Remarks 
of the Rev. James Nafmith, D. D. ;"* 
—-as alfu a pamphlet entitled “ The 
Names of Parithes and other Divi- 
fons, maintaining their Poor fepars 
ately in the County of Wefimore- 
Jand ; with the Population of each; 
on a Plan which may facilitate the 
Execution of the Poor-Laws, and 
the future Afcertainment of the 
Number of Inhabitants in England. 
By a Jultice of the Peace for the 
Counties of Wetimoreland and Lane 
caiter.” 

We fhall take the liberty of ob- 
ferving in this place, as we may not 
fiud a more convenient opportunity, 
that fome attempt has been lated 
inade among the Jews for ameliorates 
ing the condition of their own poor, 
by an endeavour to obtain from pare 
liament a power to atlefs the mem- 
bers of every fynagogue to their ge- 
neral lupport, and to appoint a come 
mittee for the management of their 
concerns ; an account of which obs 
ject has been communicated ‘in 
* Letters on the prefent State of the 
Jewith Poor in the Metropolis ; with 
Propotitions for ameliorating their 
Condition.” 

We perceive with pleafure the un 
wearied exertions of the ** Society for 
bettering the Condition of the Poor ;” 
and truit that there will never be 
wanting a fucceiion of members to 
perpetuate fu laudable and trul 
patriotic an inftitution —We alto 
notice with fatisfaction the eftablith- 
ment of a “ Society for the Sup- 
prettion of Vice ;” and many of the 
fieps they have taken to accomplith 
{o defirable an object. The fyftem 
of efpionage we cannot, however, 
approve, under whatever form it may 
appear, and to whatever end it may 
be direéted : it is equally hoftile to 
the principles of found morality and 
the Britifh confiitution, ‘The oath 
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of the hired informer fhould be re- 
ccived at all times with the utmoft 
hefitation ; he is generally by trade 
a wretch upon whofe honefiy we 
¢an place no dependance: he will 
often be found to deceive the perfons 
who employ him, and even to feduce 
into the very a¢t of criminality of 
which he afterwards accufes them, 
the miferable, indigent, or unfortun- 
ate creatures whofe footfteps he is 
deputed to fcrutinize. The report 
of the committee of this fociety does 
credit to the goodnefs of their hearts; 
but their plan requires much di- 
geftion and improvement. 

We turn to a happier fubjet—to 
that of education, and the mental 
improvement of youth. Upon this 
truly important point we are deeply 
indebted to Dr. Barrow, a late prac- 
titioner and veteran in the profeflion, 
for his * Eflay on Education; in 
which are particularly confidered the 
Merits and the Defeéts of the Difci- 
pline and Inftruétion in our Acade- 
mies.” ‘This treatife pretends to no 
novelty of fyftem, and little novelty 
of remark; of the former we have 
had a great deal too much already, 
and of the latter a portion amply 
futhicient if we would enforce the ob- 
fervations offered ; but it gives us 
all that a treatife can bettow—a 
found and difcriminate judgment in 
which we may always confide—max- 
ims drawn trom the life, and true as 
the magnet to the polema chafte, 
perfpicuous ftyle that conveys the 
real meaning of the author—and a 
manly, imprcilive ratiocination that 
at once delights and convinces us. 

Upon the fame fubject Mifs Ha- 
milton has added a fecond volume to 
the one we had lately occafion to 
comment upon. It poflefles the 
jame enlarged views, the fame free- 
fiom from fy{tem and modern pre- 
sutiecs, the fame rational piety and 
nice dilerimination. 

‘A Deience of Public Education, 
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addrefied to the Moft Rev. the Lord 
Bifhop of Meath. By William Vin. 
cent, D. D.” It is known by this 
time to moft of our readers, that the 
caufe of this animated addrefs was 
two fermons preached confecutively 
at St. Paul’s cathedral, on the aniver. 
fary of the Society for promotin 
Chriftian Knowledge, and publithed 
by the fociety as difcourfes of great 
merit and confequence ; in the ge. 
neral fpirit and argument of which 
it was oblerved, that our public 
fchools had woefully degenerated 
from their original intention; that 
paganifm is daily taught and incule 
cated among them; and that they 
are guilty of a 1) {tematic negleét of 
ail religious infiruétion. In the 
“« Defenee” before us the whole of 
thefe charges are fuccefsfully repel- 
led, though with a degree of afperity 
that will add nothing to the con- 
viction of the reader. Much, how- 
ever, muft be allowed to the feelings 
of a gentleman who, till about a 
twelvemonth ago, had devoted nearly 
the whole of his life to the arduous 
profetiion of educating youth in one 
of the feminaries here objedied to, 
with unabated zeal, and a confciouf- 
nefs of having faithfully and up- 
rightly difcharged the important taik 
committed to him; and his having 
vacated his chair as head matter of 
Weftmintier fchool at the period of 
writing, in confequence of his appoint- 
ment to the deanery of Wefimintier 
cathedral, is a full proof ot the difinte- 
reftednefs of the prefent addrefs. That 
there are faults in our public etta- 
blifhments of this defcription, and of 
vaft magnitude and importance, can- 
not be denied, and faults that call 
loudly for redrefs ; but they are not 
the faults complained of by Dr. 
Rennel and the bifhop of Meath, the 
two public accufers at St. Paul's. 
This excellent and animated ad- 
drefs has been followed by fome ano- 
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Dr. Vincent’s Defence of Public 
Education ;” in which the queftion 
purpofely examined is, whether the 
. religiousAnftruction and moral con- 
duct of the rifing generation be fuffi- 
ciently provided for, and effectually 
fecured, in our fchools and univerfi- 
ties? The propofition is well de. 
bated: from the opinions of many 
eminent writers on the fubject, 
from the cafual confeflions of Dr. 
Vincent himfelf, our ingenious “ Lay- 
man,” for fo his own title-page ftyles 
him, proves evidently that they are 
not. He compliments the learned dean 
* for his long and unremitted exertions 
‘in a moft laborious and arduous 
‘office ;° but points out many in- 
ftances of unguarded expreflions and 
precipitate warmth of temper in his 
addrefs to the bithop of Meath. 

Upon the fame fubje&, and on 
the fame fide of the queition, we have 
alfo received Mr. Morrice’s “‘ At- 
éempted Reply to the Matter of Weft- 
minfter School; but as the re- 
flections here advanced relate to the 
defects of public education in gencral, 
rather than to thofe individual femi- 
naries to which Dr. Vincent exclu- 
fively refers, how much foever many 
of them may be entitled to attention, 
they cannot be fuppoted to fubvert 
the facts he has {tated or the argu- 
ments he has advanced. We have 
been favoured moreover by Mr. Mor- 
rice with another pamphlet on a 
topic in clofe connection herewith, 
and which he has entitled “ Hints 
for a Plan of general National Edu- 
cation ;"" in which the author {till 
ebjects to the deficiencies of our 
public fchools on the fcore of reli- 
gion and morality, and propofes to 
obviate them by a fyitem which, in- 
dependently of its wild and fanciful 
nature, is little better calculated, in 
our opinion, to anfwer the writer's 
purpofe than the inttitutions com- 
plained of. 

 Eifays on mifcellaneous Subjects : 


P3or) 


by SirJohn Sinclair, Bart.” are entitled 
to our warmeft approbation, They 
confitt of twelve, upon many of the 
moft important topics that relate 
to tocial life, but efpecially to rural 
economy, and the bett means of dif 
fufing happinefs through the manor 
and the village. ‘The latt two are 
difeufied with peculiar dexterity, and 
are truly valuable: the former of- 
fers molt falutary advice under the 
heads of food, clothing, habitation, 
fuel, induftry, health, aimufements, 
manners and cultoms, mental ine 
formation, and moral and religious 
inftruction : the latter is more ftri@ly 
phyfical, and relates to the moments 
ous fubject of longevity, confidering 
it as conneéted with climate, form, 
parentage, natural difpofition, fitua- 
tion in life, profetfions, exercife or 
labour, connubial connections, fex, 
and renewal of youth. If we do 
not always accede to our author's 
fyftem, and it is not often that we 
diffent, we at leaft admire the ace 
tivity of his mind and the benevo- 
lence of his heart. 

Mr. Ritfon has publithed “ An 
Effay on Abitinence from Animal 
Food as a Moral Duty.” The pam- 
phlet is as fingular from its affected 
orthography as from the opinions it 
maintains. Its grand drift is to prove 
that the ufe of animal food fofters 
cruelty and ferocity, and is hoftile to 
genius and the finer feclings of the 
mind; while « vegetable diet, on the 
contrary, at the fame time that it fe- 
cures to us an equal pertion of corpu- 
lency and mufcular ftrength, makes us 
more inclined to mildnefs, urbanity, 
anda polite demeanor. We remember 
that it was once the intention of the 
jate Gilbert Wakefield to have writ 
ten on this very fubje¢t, and we be- 
lieve nothing but his very abrupt 
deccafe prevented him trom carrying 
his intention into execution. Mr, 
Waketield, like his friend before us, 
Mr. Ritfon, had rigidly praétifed 
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what they taugbt with all the per- 
tinacity of Hindu devotion : but 
never perhaps have there been two 
perfons poflefled of more habitual 
iraicibility and violence of difpofition 
than themlelves, notwithfiandine the 
fyftem to which they fo feduloutly 
adhered. We could enter more 
profoundly into the fubject, = 
oppofe Mr. Ritfon by princip! ° 
well as example: but the badtanie 
before us will generally be thought 
fatiicient ; and cfpecially where the 
public i ine Rustion:: is fo univerlally in 
our favour, 





CUAPTE 


While adverting to the convenj. 
ences of focial and domeftie life we 
ought not to leave unnoticed a ve 
peripicuaus and uleful little treatife 
entitled “* Brewi ing made eafy,” con- 
taining the entire principles of this 


important art, and full direCtions for 


the management of the cellar, b 
Mr. Wilham Meir, whote fy flem is 
well worth attending to by thofe who 
are found of a wholetome Englith 
beverage, and have fortunately an 


opportunity of providing it for 
themfelves, 
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KR IV. 


LITERATURE anv POLIVE ARTS 


Containing the Tranfuctions of Liters ary s Societies, Biogr aphy, Ant frquittes, 
Philolo: Ys Clif RCN, Poetry, Diana, A avels, Tales, and ho NUANCES, 


HE tranfacStions of our public 
literary focieties may occation- 
ally be found to obtain a more deii- 


nite arrangement under fome one of 


the former claties, than under the 
prefent : but as this will occur only 
eccafionalfy, and as the general 
extent of their refearches precludes 
them fom being {pecifically identi- 
fed with either of the former as 
their yx a of uniform and perpetual 
clafhitication, we have believed them 
to be more correctly entitled to ge- 
neral ietice in the prefent than in 
any uther tection : and for the future 
fhall therefore enumerate them as th ey 
ftand in the current arrangem¢ ike 

« The Philo fophical ‘Lrantactions 
of the Royal ¢ society” have for the 
firft time given us < an account of the 
new planets, It ¢s communicated 
in a valuable paper by Ur. Herichel, 
who has _ noticed particularly ihe 
eomparat ive minutencfs of their 
Giameters, and feems um willing, on 
this confideration, to allow to thefe 


newly detected bodies the name of 
planets, propofing that they fhould 
be denominated aticroids ; yet as 
the former term has never been li- 
mited to celettial bodies ah any pat~ 

ticular magnitude, his ebjection will 
not probab ly be adinitted “ pailofo- 
phers. he fame indetatiga ble au- 
thor nae alfo prefented the foc iely 
with a “ Catalogue of 500 new 
Nebula, with Remarks on the Con- 
firuction ef the Heavens ;” in which 
he explains, from the pencigies of 
gravitation, the appearances of ne- 
bulw, cluftersof ttars,&c.; - conclading, 
With great probability, that planets 
only revolve round fingle fiars, in 
ether words, round thote jlolated funs 
which, like our own, Sirus, and 


{ome others, have no other luminous 


body in their immediate vicinitys 

Mr. Home’s Croonian le@ure “ On 
the Pewer of the Eye to adjutt itfelf 
to different Diflances when deprived 
ot the C ry {talline Lens” relates to his 


former opinion of the probable mul- 
cular 
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cular action of the lens itfelf, and is 
defigned to oppofe fome experiments 
adduced to demonftrate the exiftence 
of the fame power in the organ 
when deprived of its lens. Dr. Young, 
in his Bakerian le@ure “ On the 
Theory of Light and Colours,” at- 
tempts to revive the obfolete theory 
of Kuler, that light is propagated by 
undulations of an etherial medium. 
His “ Account of fome Caufes of the 
Produ&tion of Colours not hitherto 
defcribed” relates to the coloured 
ringes formed by light while prc fing 
very, near minute = fibres. Mr, 
Wollaftin’s Method of examining 
refra@ive and difpertive Powers by 
prifmatic Reflection,” and his paper 
“Ont re obli que Refraction of Iceland 
Cryfial, are both Ingres 1ous and va- 
luable teafis. Mr. Prevoft’s “ Re- 
marks on Heat, and the Bodies which 
intercept it,” 13 a ule ful paper ; the 
chicf objet of which however ts to 
ofer fame ‘gil cathotie ot Mr. Herf- 
chel’s experiments. We meet wit! 
two papers “ On the Corundum 
Stone, and its Varieties, commonly 
known by the Names of Oriental 
Ruby, Sapphire, &c.’’"— theformer by 
the count de Bournon, the latter by 
Mr. Chevenix: the onc is deferiplive, 
and the other analytical: they are 
botlh perfpicuons and ufetul, and 
extend to other fubjects than the 
Corundum itflf. Mr. Smithton 
Tennant has offered an ingenious 
paper ** On the Compofition of 
Emery,’ and we meet with an ela- 
borate article on the re¢titication of 
the conic fection, by Mr. Hellins, 
Mr, Chevenix has alfo con ninunicated 
fome valuable experiments on the 
oxygenifed and  hyperoxygenifed 
muriatic acid : and Mr. Home has 
given an e) plicit lefeription of the 
anatomy of the ornithorynchus hy- 
{trix : 2 good meteorologic journa al is 
fabicined. 

Of the “ Tranfactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh” we 


have only yet received the irft and 
fecond parts of vol. V.; we fhall defer, 
the reiure, our account of the work 

till the entire volume is completed, 
“The TranfaGions of the Royal 
Trith Academy” open with an eru- 
dite article of the Prefident’s, en- 
fitled ** Obfervations on the Proofs 
of the Huttonian Theory of the 
Earth, adduced by Sir James Hail, 
Bart.” Mr. Playfair ,and fir James 
Hall are now almoft the only philo- 
fup! ers of eminence who adhere to 
the Huttonian theory—but they ad- 
here to it with pertinacity. Mr. 
lay fair, indeed, is fo flrenuoutly at- 
tact bee to » this the ry, that, not fatis- 
> Hall appears to be, 
W ith communicating his conviétion 
of its veracity in the periodic labours 
before us, he has ; publithed a volume 
his own, entitled “ Illutrations 
of the Huttgnian Theory ef the 
Earth ;” but in our opinion with litle 
more ‘uccels than the worthy baronet, 
Mr, \\irwan’s obf{cyvations in the pres 
lent paper relate to the experiments 
of the latter as detailed in the third 
and fifth volumes of the Edinburgh 
Trantactions : we cannot enter upon 
he tubject, bat think Mr. Kirwan 
as ably accounted for the appear 
ances advanced by the learned baron- 
et, without fuppofing the neceflity 
of pyritic fution, Mr. Kirwan isa 
large contributor to the volume— 
which contains not lefs than five or 
{fix other articles of his own proe 
oes they are almoft all of them 
rictly geologic, relating to the pri- 
eas ve fate of the globe, the declivi- 
ties of mountains, 2 and the formation 
and afcent of vapours. In one 
paper he has offered a defence of his 
own ch emical and mineralogic no- 
menciature, in reply to the ob- 
jections of the French chemitts : 
and in another he has given us a 
Sy noptice 21 View of the State of the 

W eatber in Dablin in the Year 1600.” 
Thefe articles contain, every one of 
them, 
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them, an important body of facts, 
in conjunction with much acute 
obfervation and ingenious reafon- 
ing; they all of courfe are made 
to fubferve his own theory. To 
thefe phyfical papers Mr.. Kirwan 
has alfo added one which is ftrictly 
metaphyfical, containing ‘* Remarks 
on fome feeptical Pofitions” in feve- 
ral of Mr. Hume’s Effays, and par- 
ticularly his treatife on miracles ; in 
which the learned prefident follows 
him progreffively and often with a 
mofi fatisfa€tory refutation. We 
cannot notice all the articles with 
which the prefent volume abounds. 
We ought not to omit to mention, 
however, a valuable one ‘* On the 
Preceflion of the Equinoxes” by 
Dr. Young; as alio another from 
the fame writer “On the Number of 
colorific Raysin folar Light,” which he 
once more endeavours to reduce to 
three, by attempting to prove that 
the intermediate colours are produced 
from the intermixture of thofe im- 
mediately adjoining. It is fingular 
that, in the courfe of his experiments, 
he difcovered that the red poffetled 
an admixture of blue rays, and that 
the violet was compofed of blue and 
red. = =In the fame colleétion we 
meet with an ingenious article “On 
the Theory of electric Attra&tion and 
Repulfion,” by Dr. Milner: and in 
the clafs of polite literature two 
eflays well worth noticing, by Mr, 
Preotton; the former “On the Chaice 
ot Subjects for Tragedy ;” the latter 
containing ‘ Reflexions on the Pc- 
culiarities of Style and Manner in 
the late German Writers whofe W orks 
have appeared in Fnglifh, and on 
the Tendency of their Produétions” 
—the fophiftry, inflated diction, and 
plagiariims, of which are juftly re- 
prehended, ‘The meteorologic jour- 
nal feems to have been carefully 
formed, and is a ufeful appendage. 
The fixth volume of the “ Tranf- 
actions of the Linnean Society” 


contains a variety of valuable articles 
both in botany and entomology. To 
the prefident we are indebted for 
forme exceilent Remarks on fome of 
the Britifh Species of Salix ;” as well 
as obfervations “ On the Genera Pz- 
dorota, Walfenia, and Heinmeris ;" 
for the botanic charaéters of four 
New Holland plants of the natural 
order of Myrrh , and fora defcrip- 
tion of a new {pecies of Viola: ag 
alfo, from M. Swartz, for“ A bota- 
nical Hittory of the Genus Ehrharta,” 
In the fame collection we find, after 
much general fearch and many errors 
of other writers, a very full botanic 
account of the plant which produces 
that moft ufeful medicine the Ipeca- 
cuanha. It is a {pecies of Callicoc- 
ca, and its trivial name is the officie 
nal. Dr. Sprengell has here alfo 
defcribed the Brotera Perfica, the 
generic name of which is deduced 
from Mr. Brotero, who has noticed 
the Callicocca and the Mufielia 
eupatoria, two new plants culti- 
vated in the botanic garden at Halla, 
Mr. Dillwyn has communicated “ A 
Catalogue of the more rare Plants 
around Dover;’’ and Dr. J.C. de 
Serra has deicribed “‘ the Doryan- 
thes, a mew genus, allicd to the 
Agave.” Mr. Turner, to whom we 
have already offered our tribute of 
thanks for his fynopfis of Britifh 
fuci, has furnifhed four new fpecies. 
Mr. Howard has communicated “ A 
micrafcopical Invefiigation of the 
Pollen, with fome Remarks on its Uti- 
tity ;” in the courfe of which enquiry 
we perceive that thofe molecules 
chiefly which are albuminous or fari- 
naceous, and capable of tranfparency, 
are poflefled of activity, though we dare 
not ftyle them living, as their a¢tion 
may depend on their firucture. Dr. 
Barton has not greatly added to our 
knowledge of the vegetable economy 
by his remarks ‘On the Effects of 
Camphor asa Stimulant” to growing 


plants,—If, however, fome fabtisnees 
aflitt 
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affift vegetation, others are found 
highly injurious tg this procefs, 
Whether the infeéts called aphi- 
des be the caufe of blights, as they 
indifpenfably are of the appearance 
on the leaves of plants ftyled honey- 
dew, or whether poifonous miaf- 
mata injure the vegetable and render 
it incapable of refilting the increafing 
force of the young infeé¢ts, is uncer- 
tain. Mr. Curtis however, in thefe 
tranfaCtions, contiders aphides as the 
moft powerful fource of blights : and 
Metits. Marwick, Marfham, and 
Letiman, have offered fome very va- 
luable obfervations on the weevil fo 
injurious to clover, and hence deno-+ 
minated Curculio ‘Trifolii, Dr. 
Schreber has defcribed ‘* fome fin- 
gular coleopterous infects ;"’ and Dr. 
Lichentiein “ two natural genera of 
infefts formerly confounded under 
the genus Mantis,”’ though eflentially 
differing from thofe which ought 
to be thus arranged. Mr. Huber 
has added an extenfive and very ac- 
curate account of the humble bees, 
perhaps the Aumming, the Bombina- 
trices Linnéi. By Mr. Forfter we 
have a detcription of a new {pecies 
of Viola; by the prefident, of the 
fruit of Cycas Revoluta ; and by Mr. 
Salifbury a new divifion of the {pecies 
of Erica. Major Davis has given 
us a defcription of that truly magni- 
ficent bird of New South Wales the 
Menufa Superba ; and two valuable 
papers on fume remarkable {trata of 
Hint in the Ifle of Wight are com- 
municated by Dr. Latham in letters 
from fir Henry Englefield. 

An abridgment of the Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions has been at- 
tempted in the courfe of the prefent 
year, and the firtt part of vol. I. has 
been aétually offered to the public, 
Theintentionwas good ; but the com- 
pilers, in the fpecimen thus prefent- 
ed, have evinced a confiderable de- 
ficiency in tafte and judgment: in 

1802, 


reality, the plan does not appear 
to have been futficiently matured, 
and the part prefented to the public 
Was unqueftionably drawn up with 
too much hatte. It is not to be 
wondered at therefore that this at- 
tempt has failed. Yet it has not 
failed altogether ; for it has infpirit- 
ed feveral other philofophers to the 
undertaking who appear to be much 
better qualitied for the purpofe: and 
hence a new and more illuttrions 
phoenix has arifen from its athes. 
Of this fecond attempt however we 
cannot give any detailed account 
withouteneroaching upon the Regif- 
ter of the enfuing year. 

The annual volume, forming the 
nineteenth, puvlithed by the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, and Commerce, contains, 
as ufual, many valuable articles. It 
is introduced by an engraved frontif- 
piece, exhibiting a portrait of Owen 
Salisbury Brereton, esq. late vice 
prefident of the Society, and by a 
preface which opens with a brief 
fketch of his life, which was unmo- 
lefted as it was unvaried, and offers 
nothing that needs to detain us, The 
preface comprifes alfo an epitome of 
the mott valuable communications 
of which the volume confifts, toge- 
ther with many important notices 
which do not occur elfewhere. Sub- 
joined to the preface we mect with 
a paper of explanatory extracts from 
a larger and pricr account drawn up 
by Mr. Barry, of feveral late ad- 
ditional improvements he has made 
in the pictures in the Society's great 
room, begun by that eminent artift 
in 1777. Thefe improvements confitt 
chietly of defigns to commemorate 
the imperial union, and the unrivalled 
fuccefs and fplendor of the Britith 
navy at the clole of the late war; 
they exhibit Mr, Barty’s accuftom- 
ed chaftity of plan and admirable 
power of execution, The premiums 
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follow: in which we obferve that 
many former fubjects are difcontinu- 
ed, though many unanfwered fill 
remain open to future claimants. 
The new ones refer io the tubjects 
of comparative tillage; rotation of 
crops ; prefervation of turnips, cab- 
bages, carrots, parinips, beets, and po- 
tatoes ; the invention of threfhing ma- 
chines ; manufacturing tallow can- 
dies; preparation of tan; prepara- 
tion of colours for calico printers; 
engravings both on copper and wood; 
bronzes; improved — ventilation ; 
cultivation of hemp in Canada; 
and- curing hersings in the Dutch 
method. Upon the lit of papers 
we cannot enter: thole on the ime 
portant fubjeét of agriculture are 
moft numerous, and we believe 
moit important. 

The work which in point of bulk 
and f{cientific range oilers itfelf next 
to our aitention ts the ‘* New Cyclo- 
pacdia, or Univerfal Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences,”’ the whole exient 
of which it is at prefent impoilible 
even for the author himiteli to calcu- 
late, but of which the firft two vo- 
lumes in have made their 
appearance within the compals of 
the preient year’s Regilter. 
luminous work 1s the production of 
the indetatigable Dr. Rees, to whole 
porter labours the workl Is 1x 
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for the taite it has of bate re-acquired 
for fcrentitic dictionaries, and whois 
theretore tully entitled 
muneration which we (rulit he will ie- 
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dent, however, of lus own powers, the 
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number of “ emutend profe: 
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ceive from his present dith- 
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we believe, have fearcely attained 
their majority: whole talents, how. 
ever, we have not the remoteft idea 
of fulpecung 5; but whofe years have 
hardly hitherto allowed the world an 
Opportunity of ap prec iaiing thote 
talents. On perufing the work 
itlelf, we have reafon to fuppote 
indeed that this phalanx of literati 
have not fully engaged to fupply all 
the articles that may be neceflary un- 
der their re(pective lines, butare only 
to be contulted occationally, and to 
furnith matter when expretsly applied 
t0. We draw this conclufion trom 
feveral old, obfoleie, and even erro- 
\cons, doctrines and ideas UpOR pro- 
feifional topics, which have been ftill 
fuilered to tind their way trom the late 
intothe prefent dictionary, through 
the convenicnt medium of paper and 
palte ; and for which, in whatever 
degree thefe gentlemen may be re- 
{ponfible by the avowal of their 
nzmes under dehnite branches of 
icience, We bave too high an opinion 
ot their abilities to believe they could 
have couutenanced had they been 
acquainted with fuch_ re-infertions, 
We throw out this hint that the 
work may be benefited by it, for 
even at prefeut it has tearcely parted 
with its twaddling clothes, and we 
wif, well to the future {tages of ats 
exittence. We are attonithed that 
fuch a cohort of men of letters fhould 
have fatictied themfelves with tomet- 
gre, io indefinite and common-place 
a title; a title which is only calculat- 
ed for the day in which the tirit vo- 
lume niade its appearance, aod which 
every fuceciiive year mutt render 
Inore vapid and abfurd. In reality, 
by the time the work is completed, 
this neu Cy clopzedia will have long 
become old; and others {till xewer 
will in all probability have fucceeded 
‘This diStionary has now atlumed 


a biographic as well as feientine 
;, ee i dain 
range: a Variation however which 
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we cannot welcome, as it will not be 
found to poilefs fuilicient {pace with- 
out becoming tar too voluminous, and 
fince the iubject of biography is by 
no means necetlaiily conne cted with 
its more obvious and prior intention. 

We proceed to the de partment of 
Biography more properly fo called : 
in which we mutt neceilarily com- 
mence with the third volume of the 
« General Biography,” publithed by 
Dr. Aikin, and his colleagues: two 
volumes of this very comprehentive 
work having, however, for a confi- 
derable period been already betore 
the public, to attempt to appreciate 
its claims at the prelent moment 
would be aimott ufelefs. It is ful- 
ficient to obferve, that the volume 
before us exhibits the fame general 
merits as thofe which have = pite- 
ceded it. Perhaps it would have 
been ditlicult to have made a more 
feleSt aflortment of names under 
the letters which have hitherto ap- 
peared than that actually prefented 
tous: yet, it is not altogether the 
aflortment we could have withed. 
The prejudices of tyitem, education, 
or perfonal attachment, are too fre- 
quently difcernible, in confequence 
of which characters of importance 
appear to be occationally upprett, 
to make room tor others which have 
little claim to yveneral notice and 
delineation. The volume commences 
with C L, and terminates with the 
letter EK. 

‘ Memvirs of Horatio Lord Wal- 
pole, telected from his Corretpond- 
ence and | Papers,” by William Cox, 
vl. A. ». This is an able monu- 
ment sretted to the memory of an 
enlightened politician, an indefa- 
tigaple tiatefisan, a iteady fricnd, 
anda benevolent and upright man— 
a man pure and irreproachable 
ginjdft the contamination of Courts, 
and. pote and dignified in the 


fhades of retired Ute. So bulky 


and multitudinous are the materials 
from which thefe memoirs are fee 
le¢ted, that inttead of being furs 
prifed at their extending to a large 
and matly quarto, we are rather 
altonifhed at the author's dilcrimina- 
tive talte which has enabled him to 
comprets them within fo narrow a 
compats, The original documents 
amount to not lets than one hundred 
and fixty large volumes or port- 
folios ; moit of them, if we may 
judge from’ the ipecimen here pre- 
fented, of contiderable value as tlate 
papers, political correl/pondenc: $s, or 
anecdotes of curiofity. ‘The work 
is deligned as a companion and iup- 
plement to Mr. Coxe’s Memoirs of 
Sir Robert Walpole: it is illuttrated 
by a great yariety of portraits of 
the priacip J perfonages reterred to, 
and in almott every inftance by a 
fac-fimile of their writing, From 
the feleétion we have made from ity 
and introduced into another depart 
ment of our Kegilter, the reader will 
foon perceive that the biographer 
has acquitted himfelf with his ufual 
elegance and {pirit. 

Purluing the footfteps of his friend 
Mr. Rofcoe, Mr. Shepherd has pre- 
fented us, in a quarto volume, with 
« The Life of Pogeio Bracciolini ; 
and if the materials he has had to 
work upon, and the events they com- 
prife, as well as his own fiyle and 
diction, be inferior in pomt of ine 
tereft or excellence to thole of hig 
very popular proto-type, they never- 
theleis are by no means deficient in 
impre dive ettect. The biographei’s 
induttry has been indefatigable ; and 
there feems to be tearcely a docu- 
ment with which the hiliory of 
Poggio is either immediately or re- 
motely connected, which has efcaped 
his penetrating eye. We have oc- 
cafionally on this account conceived, 
in the courle of our examination, 
that the work is wuneccilanly dif- 
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fufe; and that an octavo volume, 
though lets fplendid in appearance, 
might have been altogether adequate 
to the portraiture of a man who, al- 
though pofleit of extenfive erudition, 
and engaged in feveral of the more 
acrimonious controverties of his day, 
- by no means fills up any very im- 
portant poft in the chronology of 
tcience or general literature. 

In a form much humbler and 
more modeft we have received from 
Mr. Stewart an “ Account of the 
Life and Writings of Thomas Reid, 
D.D.” It is a thin oMavo volume, 
detailing, in plain perfpicuous lan- 
guage, the few and fimple tranfac- 
tions which marked the even tenor 
‘of the life of this pious and ex- 
cellent {fcholar, and latterly cele- 
brated metaphyfician. From this 
biographic fketch, the reader will 
alfo find that we have extracted a 
‘eontinued narrative in the Regifter 
for the prefent year, and to that we 
refer him for a more particular proof 
of the writer’s merit. Its accuracy 
is unquettionable: for it was pub- 
lickly read, previous to its being com- 
mitted to the prefs, at different 
meetings of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, in the courfe of which 
perufal, had any errors of moment 
meidentally crept into it at firtt, 
they would indubitably have been 
pointed out and corrected. 

Of the late lord chief .juftice 
Wilmot we have received a few 
not uninterefting ‘‘ Memoirs” from 
the duteous hand of his fon, one of 
the prefent mafters in Chancery, 
which were intended to have 
been pretixed to a work contain- 
ing his legal opinions, but hav- 
ing appeared “ too large to be an- 
vexed to a profeflional book, yet 
toe interefting to be much curtail- 
ed," the original plan was dif- 
carded, and it has become the {ub- 
jet ef a feparate publication, ex- 


tending to 77 pages, 4to, It t 
enriched with feveral of fir Kard. 
ley’s own letters, written at different 
periods of his life, and others which 
were occafionally addrefled to him 
from characters of confiderable learns 
ing or celebrity. 

We have alfo been prefented with 
* A Sketch of the Lite and Charace 
ter of the late Lord Kenyon,” which, 
although, fo far as we have been 
able to trace it, is faithful in the 
outline, is by no means equal either 
in extent of detail, or excellence of 
fiyle, to what the original is fairly 
entitled; and we truft we thall fhortly 
receive a more full and finithed likes 
nefs of this illufirious and upright 
lawyer. ‘ 

We clofe our biographic lift with 
“ The Life of Touflaint Louverture, 
Chief of the French Rebels in Sr. 
Domingo;” by M. Dubroca: tranf- 
lated from the French, 8vo. The title 
alone is fufficient to point out the fide 
of the quettion efpoufed in M. Du- 
broca’s pamphlet ; which in reality 
contains little more than has been 
communicated by thenewfpapers, and 
afluredly was not worth the trouble 
of tranflating. It can only be valu- 
able till fomething better and more 
adequate to the life of a man fo truly 
extraordinary in the endowments of 
his mind, and the eventful vicilli- 
tudes of his fortune, fhall appear in 
its ftead—a work we moft earnefily 
with for, 

From the department of biogra- 
phy, we proceed to that of antiqui- 
ties—from the ruins of man, to the 
ruins of what were ereéted for his 
habitation. In this branch we are firft 
called to notice the fecond volume of 
Mr. King’s very fuperb “ Munimenta 
Antiqua :” in the profecution of which 
we meet with the general merits we 
have already had occafion to ob- 
ferve in the firft. The learned antir 


quary evinces an ample extent 
| claw oa! 
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elaffical erudition, and archite&nural 
dilcrimination : the fame happy pow- 
ers of elucidating a doubtful point, 
and occafionally the fame fanciful 
conjeftures and pious conceits. In 
many cafes, indeed, he ieems to be 
purpofely aiming in his defcriptions 
at that ‘‘dim religious light,” which 
conttitutes the chief beauty of 
much of the {cenery he developes. 
Bulky, however, as are his refearches, 
we have accompanied him both with 
pleafure and improvement. 

The metropolis has been particu- 
larly fortunate witiin the period of 
vur prefent lucubrations, in the de- 
lineation of its antiquities, in reality 
of its ancient and modern fiate ; 
Mr. Malcolm having publithed his 
‘€ Londinium Redivivum,”” and Mr. 
Malton having completed his very 
magnificent “ Piéturefyue Tour 
through the Cities of London and 
Welimintier.” Thefe fplendid works 
by no means interfere with each 
other’s defign. The objeét of the 
former is profefiedly to find gratifi- 
cation for the antiquary; in conte- 
quence of which the author has 
dived deeply iato the parochial re- 
cords, the archives of various toun- 
dations, the Harleiam MSS. and 
other authentic fources; and, not- 
withttanding the previous labours of 
Stow and Maniland, has brought to 
light a very confiderable portion of 
new as well as entertaming matter, 
His longeft and mott mmute de- 
feription is that of the Chartreule 
or Charter-houle, which he traces 
from its firft rife, throngh all its va- 
rious modifications both as to edifice 
and object, to the prefent times. 
To the inquifitive reader, hiv excerpts 
will be found hichly valuable and 
amufing. Mr. Maiton’s ceign is 
far lefs that of the antiquary, than 
of the architect ; and without pro- 
foundly roving through the docn- 
ments of days that are pa't, fe has 
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largely illuftrated his lefs erudite ob- 
fervations with the moft intereftin 
views which the metropolis affords, 
accurately delineated, and executed 
in aquatinta, ‘The artift’s intimate 
knowledge of pertpective is obvious 
throughout almott every page and 
every drawing ; the whole ot which 
may be depended upon as correét as 
well as judicious.—‘This fplendid 
work, which has been publithing in 
numbers for teveral years pat, ex¢ 
tends, now that it is completed, 
to two large folio volumes. Mr, 
Matkcolm’s is comprited in one yo- 
lume quarto. 

Mr. Nichols has publifhed the firtt 
part of his third volume of ‘ The 
Hiftory and Antiquities of the 
County of Leicefter.” This is alto, 
as our readers may judge trom our 
account of the former volumes, a 
magniticent and expenfive publica- 
tion. Its fize is folio; the firft 
part of the volume before us alone 
extends to five hundred and fixty 
pages, independently of feventy-five 
copper-plate engravings, and its 
price is two guineas and ahalf. It 
comprifes the Hundred of Eaft Gof- 
cote. It potletles the general merit 
of the earher part of the work, and 
is much indebted to its prints. 

In a form far more thumble, a 
finele ottavo, we have rectived from 
fir Charles Englefield, bart. “A 
Walk through Southampton.” It 
is ftrictly a book of antiquarian re- 
fearch, thouzh not feverely limited 
to this branch of literature Iti 
well calculated to pleate the curious 
refident in the town it undertakes 
to deferibe, but may be pernfed at 
the fame time with no fmall degree 
of entertainment by the general 
reader. 

Connected in fome meafure heres 
with, is “ The Hittory of Ilinam or 
Troy, including the adjacent Coun- 
try, and the oppotite Coatt of the 

" Us Cherionelus, 
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Cherfonefus, or Thrace: by the 


author of Travels in Afia Minor. 


and Greece. This elaborate publica- 
tion of the truly learned Dr. Chand- 
ler conftitutes but ‘ a detached por- 
‘ tion’ of a larger work, which he has 
long been preparing, and which we 
truft will{peedily be fubmitted to the 
generalview. Asaneye-witnels of the 
claffic fcenery he has detcribed, and 


firenuouily attached to the belief of 


the reality of the heroic exploits at- 
tributed to it, he could not avoid 
prefling forward as a flurdy oppo- 
nent of the Bryantine theory, which 
would at once fweep its hittory and 
topography from all actual exiltence, 
or rather confine them to the ideal 
region of fable, or, as Mr. Ritfon has 
lately denominated it, of romance. 
Few, we believe, have perfifted in 
their infidelity fince the publications 
upon this interetting fubject of M., 
Chevalier and Mr. Dallaway; and 
we truft that even thefe few will 
now be converted from the error of 
their way, by the additional evidence 
of this veteran in the caute of lite- 
rature, who has removed every re- 
maining difficulty, and fully rettored 
the creat proto-type. cf epie poetry 
to the character of an accurate Peu- 
grapher and hittorian. © The pre- 
trxcd map of the ‘Projan) plain 
from D’Anville, and a more correét 
chartilt our auibor could not have 
reforted to. 

Mr. Fotbrooke has favoured us 


1S 
Ae 


with two very curious and entertain- 
inv octavo volumes, entitled © Bri- 
tih Monachifm; or, the Manners 
and Cuitoms ot the Monks and 
Nuns of England.” His profetled 
object is in tome degree * to check 
“that ipirit of monachifin and popery 
‘which has lately been revived.’ ‘This 
fuppoied revival, bowever, appears 
tous amere phantom and conecit 
of the brain. We well know that 
many of the diguitaries, and teveral 


even of the prelates of ourown church, 
have of late exhibited a {pirit of un- 
common tendernefs and affeeion 
for this elder branch of the Chriftian 
church, as the popith religion has 
been denominated in the fenate jt. 
felf; but the catholics of this coun- 
try are by no meaus contcions of 
any increale in their own body, and 
have very great rea‘on to apprehend 
a progrethve defection. Be this 
however as it may, the work before 
us is highly valuable and intiruétive, 
as unfoldiny to us, trom objolete and 
forgotien archives, an ample ttore of 
new and entertaining matter; and 
does great credit to the learnine 
and indefatigable induftry of the au. 
thor, who 1s equally entitled to ad- 
miration as ,an antiquarian, ar 
hifiorian, and a polemic. 

Mr. Ke tt's two volumes of Ek - 
ments of general Knowledge” are 
defigned as a popular euide to youth 
through the fubjects of — religion, 
language, hiftory, philofophy, polite 
literature, and the nine arts, and the 
fources of our national prolperity : 
and in this humble but ufeful de- 
partment they are certainly entitled 
to commendation. Ele has fince 
publithed a finall pamphict of ad- 
confined to the 
treatment of Brith failors. 


ditions, whicn are 


Replete with entertaiming uf not 
S , q | 
recondite powers of mind, and long 


} lad of Rae . oe 
cieimandeda by the put tic, We have at 
or tne hiittime received, Mm 
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{ 
four volumes o¢tavo, The mifcel- 
laneous Works of Oliver Gold{mith, 
M. 1. to which is pretixed fome 
Account of his Life and Writings.” 
The editor has not chofen to com- 
municate his name, nor in every in 
fiance the authorities whence he has 
drawn the anecdotes that compole 
the thread of his biography; yet the 
latter appears to be corre¢t, and is 
tl the ac- 


ungueitionably amuting : 
count of the poet's earlier years 13 
: avowedly 
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avowedly furnifhed by his eldeft fifter, 
and may therefore be implicitly de- 
pended upon, We have alfo te- 
veral papers introduced which have 
either not appeared betore the pub- 
lic, or have not hitherto been ap- 
propriated, but which evidently 
bear firong mternal teflimony of 
being the production of thts elegant 
but excentric writer, 

Mr. Fotier has given a new tran{- 
lation of “©The Arabian Nights, 
with Engravines from Pictures by 
R. Smirke, R. A.’ 5 vols. 8vo. The 
original of this entertaining and 
popular work is yet doubttul. An 
Arabic manufeript of Arabtin ‘Tales 
was formerly potletled by Mr. Wort- 
ley Montagu, and purchated by Dr. 
White at the fale of bis books, by 
whom it has fince been trans‘erred 
to Mr. Scott. This mannteript con- 
tains 2 valt number fimilar io many 
which are found in our common 
nelith edition of the Thoufand and 
One; but they are not exaet coun- 
terpurts, and there are feveral in 
the Arabic copy which are not to 
be traced in-the Fnegtifh, nor in 
Ni. Galland’s French vertion, from 


whieh the OTK ith was tal (late 1. 
We know not the name of the au- 
thor of the Thoutaund ¢ One. nor 


even the period im * 
anditis, perhaps, more pr babie, tnat 
they are mot the production of any 


’ ’ 


Ope indistdual author whatever, but 


ie 
acompilation of ttomes trom arfter- 


ent writers, fele¢ted by iome inge- 
nious emtor, ind arranged imto one 
feries. Be this however as it may, 
they potlefs a power to truly eapti- 
Vatine and amufine, ever im the vul- 
gar knelifi verfion, which by no 
means does juftice to the French, 
that we cannot but hail a new 
and more elegant vernacnlar trant- 
lation, Such is the tranflation 
before ust:— hke the former, it 


is from M. Galland, to whole 


{pirit and purity of fiyle it adheres 
with futHcient precifion, It has alfo 
the further merit of offi ring a Vae 
tiety of original notes, which are 
truly ingentous and illuttrative of the 
Oriental cultoms referred to. 

Under the title of “ Claims of 
Literature’ we have received, for 
the firft time, aregular account of 
the orem, motives, obi cts, and 
trantactions of the “ Society for the 
Etiablithment of a Literary Fund"— 
aniunttitution which does honour to 
the mation in which it is: formed, 
and in the fuccels of whieh every 
friend to | inning and talents, to the 
Improvement and amelioration of 
mankind, mutt necetianly fecl ins 
terefted, We rejoice at pr reeiving 
iin fo thriving a ftate, although at 
prefent but in its infancy; and trutt 
that, trom the pregreffive accumu. 
lation of beneta¢tions and fublerip 
be able, betore the ex- 
Uf the prefent century, 


tions, it will 
piration of hy 
to extend its benevolent afiittance to 
the utmoft latitude it | opote s Lhe 
hittery and direct objet of the So- 
ciety is drawn up by Mr. David 
Wilhams ; to which are adiéled a 
variety of pookic addreties delivered 
at the annual meetings of the So- 
ety, introduced by a pre i2zce from 
Mr. Boleawen. In the hiftory the 
tuthor feems to antrmate that the 
cltablithment has a (trone « | win upon 
governinent for patronage and pecue 
niary alfittance, and obvioufly hints 
that fuch an interference would be 
gratefully received by its members, 
We fincerely Hope tl will never be 
connected with government in any 
wav: it is already in a molt ade 
vancing and profperous ftate trom 


its own internal activity; and we 
are confident that the moment it 
became richly endowed and fubject 
to the controul of the natronal ad- 
miniftration, its activity would pro- 
greflively ceale ; and that the va- 

i 4 rious 
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rious offices it would have to befiow 
would in almoft every inftance be 
fought after for the mere purpofe 
of honour or perfonal emolument. 
The moft aétive and flourithing of 
our public efiablifiments are thole 
which are totally independent of 
government intereft. The board of 
agriculture derives no benefit, in our 
opipion, from fuch a connection ; 
and however advantageous may be its 
labours, they are not to be put into 
competition with thofe of the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Arte, 
Commerce, and Manufactures. The 
Foundling Hofpital was paralyzed 
while it was affilied by large annual 
grants from the civil: lift :—govern- 
ment however at length refufed to 
affift it any longer, and inftcad of 
falling into decay, its pretent pro- 
fperity and aggrandizement com- 
menced from that very hour. 

From the bands of ‘ a pfivate’’ 
and anonymous ‘ gentleman,” we 
have received a_ public - fpirited 
work, entitled ‘‘ The Trident, or 
the National Policy of Naval Cele- 
bration: defcribing a Hieronauticon 
or Naval Temple, with its Appen- 
dages, &c.” The object of this 
writer is evident withont purfuing 
his voluminous title any further. 
The plan propofed for the erection 
of this enormous hieronauticon, 
which the author would dettine to 
celebrate the great naval victories 
obtained over our enemies in the 
courle of the pait and every pre- 
ceding war, and to aroule our bold 
failors to future exertions, dif 
plays a valt tund of imagination 
not always checked within the due 
limits of fober conception, and a 
eonfiderable knowledge of Clafiical 
literature. But to prove what little 
chance there 1s of fo fplendid a 
building ever exifting beyond the 
boundarics of the writer’s own fancy, 
it is futficient to notice, that the ium- 
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mit of the naval pillar which it js 
here propofed fhould furmount the 
temple, is projected at not lefs than 


fix hundred feet trom the ground: 


giving to St. Paul’s and even St. 
Peter's the appearance of low gTo- 
veiling and defpicable edifices -. 
“‘ Ye meaner domes, hide your di. 
minithed heads!” 

We have been indebted to Mr. 
Matthias, in ibe courle of the pre 
fent year, for two very valuable at. 
tenrpts to revive the ftudy of Italian 
poetry in our own country ;—the 
one is a republication, in the original 
Italian, of the very excellent and 
entertaining ‘ Commentarj intorno 
ell’ Hitoria della Poefia Italiana” 
* Commentaries on the Hiftory of 
Italian Poetry,” by M. Creicem. 
bint; and the other a {cle¢tion 
from the lyric productions of many 
of the moft celebrated Italian poets, 
**Componimenti Lirici de’ piu il. 
lufiri Poeti d’Italia.”’ Each of thefe 
works comprifes three volumes duo- 
decimo, and the editor evinces in 
both of them his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the language in which 
he engages, by claiiical and correct 
introductions, or addrefles, in the 
Italian tongue. No man ever pof- 
fetled a more critical knowledge of 
the rules of Italian compofition, nu- 
merous and complicated as they 
are, than Crefcembini, although 
many have exceeded him in the te- 
licity of their application: and the 
pleafure we have derived from a 
peruial of thefe volumes, which cen- 
ftitute but a finall part of his [forte 
della vulgar Poefia, has induced us 
to hope for a republication of the 
whole. Should our editor be in- 
duced, as we truft he will, to ofler 
a new imprefiion of his “ Compo- 
nimenti,” we fhould like to fee ome 
extraéts from Giovanni Rucellai, 


Guinizelli, and Guidiccioni, not one 


of whofe names has occurred to us 
upon 
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upon a pretty careful perufal; and 
if ipace were wanted it might be ob- 
tained without injury by curtailing 
that allotted to Sannazarro, Ber- 
nardo Taflo, and Celio Magno. 
From the hands of an ente rprizing 
printer, Mr, Routleau, we have re- 
ceived a uletul elementary work 
in ftudying the Perfian language. 
It is entitled “ Flowers of Perfian 
Litcrature,’”’ and contains, in the 
opinion of the compiler, “ extracts 
from the mott celebrated authors 
in profe and verie, with a trantla- 
tion into Enghth.” ‘Thefe extracts, 
however, are futhciently known to 
the Perfian, and evento manyEnglith, 
{cholars, already, for they are in every 
intiance, fo fay as we have thought 
it worth while to examine them, 
fele¢ted from the Commentary or 
other writings ot ir William Jones, 
the Moon: thee of Mr. Gladwin, the 
tranilations of prote ‘or Riehardt{on, 
Mr. Nott, and Mr. Hindiey: while 
the prefixed “ Eilay on the L anguage 
and Literature of Pertia”’ is drawn 


almott verbatim from the works of 


the late lamented prefident. As an 
elementary book it is fill uleful: 
the charadler is ‘Talic, and the typo- 
graphy has been (uperintended with 
more accuracy than we 
meet with in 
oriental books. 

¢mported from the Calcutta prefs 
we have received — \Ir. 
chiift, whofe intimate acquaintance 
with Hindnufianee literature is per- 
haps unrivalled, and has been duly 


generally 


Gil- 


acknowledged in the New College of 


this princely city, an abridgment 
of bis “ Oriental Linguili ;” which, 
from its expofing the barbarous and 
corrupt jargon of many preceding 
grammars, pretending toteach the ru- 
dimentsof the grandcolloquial dialect 
of Hinduftan, he hasalfoentitled ‘*The 
Anti-Jargonitt.” It coufitts of but 
one oftavo volume, and is not only 
tiuly valuable on account tof its bre- 


the publication of 


twenty years, 
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vity and claflical correétnefs, but a® 
containing a variety of curious and 
ingenious obfervations on oriental 
manners and cuftoms. 

Mr, Jones has publifhed the fe« 
cond volume of his “ Bardie Mu- 
feum ;” and his patriotic zeal, pro- 
found. erudition, and indefatigable 
perfeverance, are as obvious as ever. 
Yet few of the pieces, preferved per- 
haps from oblivion, in this fplendid 
work, difeover the poflefhon of pre- 
eminent talents, of warm imagina- 
tion, or figurative embellifhment, 
The theory of Welfh mufic is here 
fully developed, and ftill further clue 
cilated by a copy, extending to fifty. 
two pages, of many of the moft 
fimple and p wopular airs. 

The poetry of the year, if not fo 
productive in epic attempts as the 
laft, has at leatt produced us one 
anonymous ettort of this kind, under 
the title of “ Science Revived, or 
the Vifion of Alfred.” It extends 
to eight books of iambic couplets 
with a machinery of fylphs, often 
pertinently introduced, but occafion- 
ally without the necetlity of any 
preternatural agency whatever, ‘The 
verfification is commonly correét, 
but there is a general want of 
{pirit and activity—a fort of memo- 
randum imprinted on every page, 
that the poet is unequal to his tatk 
—that he has taken a bow into his 
hands which he ts not able to bend. 

After a promile of upwards ot 
Mr. Gillard has at 
length produced his tranflation of 
Juvenal, or rather has at length 
evinced how totally incapable he is 
of fulfilling a promife to long fince 
inadvertently entered into. We 
mean not to fay that he has not exhi- 
bited many patlages which are hap- 
pily and correally rendered—-many 
in which he furpaties the entire hott 
of his predeceflors. But, as a whole, 
the verfion is altogether unworthy of 
its original, It is carelefs, parae 


phratuc, 
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poraftic, and vulgar—often mofi in- 
fipid where it ought to have evinc- 
ed moft animation—and moti 
pidinous where modetty fhould have 
whifpered the neceflity of checking 
the rein. 

With far better Mr. 
Boyd has at latt concluded his ver- 


cue 


fucceis 


fen of “The Divina Commedia of 


—the laterno of which was 
publiihed many years ago. He 1s 
often as fublime and daring as his 
original ; and to thofe who have not 
attentively ftudied the veechie voc 
of the elder bards of Italy, he will 
be generally found more clear and 
explicit. His verfitication is tmooth, 
and his rhymes are teldom inadm}t- 
ible. Upon the whole, have 
been beft pleafed with his verfion of 
the Paradiio. ‘The work in its prefent 
tormextends tothree volumes o¢tavo, 

The myrtle wreaths of Anacreon 
appear to fprout forth with addi- 
tional verdure in the prefent day. 
We have lately had occation to no- 
tice Mr. Moore’s entire verfion—a 
work ot refined tafte and animation, 
but far too prurient and luxurious ; 
and the prefent year has furniflied 
us with a rendering of his * Select 
Odes,” as they are denominated by 


Dante,” 


the tran(lator the Rev. Hercules 
7 , ’ 

yYoungee. Itisa imal v ume, pub- 
} iy! x4 \ , 

’ Liha | Prodacadlailiadd ‘ My aval. a ( Lili: ~ oe 
‘ " 

tricnd th Ker inobert J)roucht 

and, if it potlefs lets of the dpirit, 
. j 

p' t il t t mM) Pf ( i Ooni- 

preflive power, of the original than 

* ‘ ‘ 

Vir. avi tttemprt ,0 tMNheie 

# Sclect Udes” are added a variety 

of critical annotations, which tn 


: . . thae -¢ - v\" ee 
sel I il eri h Neiwoes vt ry i ai found 


‘ 


nor very illuftrative, and fome imi- 

tations and trantiations from Bion, 
‘ , +1 > & t i 

Nk WNUs, | NOCVilues, and rivorace. 


They at leatt keep pace th and 

cae na ly boa above mediocrity, 
from feveral of thefe minor Greek 
pocts we haye allio had a imall 


Th homas Little, Efq.” 
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ofavo volume of “ Mifcellancons 
Tranflations and Imitations » by J 
tb. S. Morritt, kfg.” the veriiie mi 
tion of which is alw: ays elegant, 

ally faithful, and for the mot 
art fpirite d. Itis an attempt with 
which we have been much pleafed, 

“Phe Poetical Wor ks o f the late 
are well known 
to be the production of Mr. Moore: 
they potlets all the voluptuoutnefs 
and ail the elegant eafe of his vertion 
of Anacreon, together with an in- 
delicate cupidity which we are forry 
tu fee occationally indulge d by fuch 
a writer beyond what is to be fou nd 
in the glowing Grecian, and which 
ve truit the morality of the age will 
never countenance. 

We turn to a publication of a 
very ditterent kind: we mean Mr, 
Mant’s new edition of ‘* The Poe- 
tical Works of the late Thomas 


Warton,” which we could {carcely 
have introduced, but that we tind 
fome new and important matter 


added (tor every thing mult be of 
importance from the hand of fo 
truly clatheal a teholar)—together 
with memoirs of his Kfe 

ings, and notes eritical 
natory. ‘The 

up with care, and are potleiled’ of 


and write 
wad CX id= 


memuirs are drawn 


contiderable Int reit thouen too 
| : tf y t 

' ° , 

hitoufe and pra ‘ refpecting tre 
notes, we hav often wuilhed t! 


hinak it Ut 
them ; 


ue fave d 
many of 


moit prart 


the author 
of writing 
for the 
anne uimportant, 
‘Lhe lovers of Scottith poct v have 
b: ntrea ted with ; a colle f ‘Lion © i poems 


' 
of this ku 


trouble 


+ > } 
Laat y ATC ibiVidi 


’ . } ° 
1d, obtained by much indul- 


try and applieat n, anadon leveral ac- 
entitled to notice, in the 
onicle of Scottith Poetry, from 
: Century. to the Union 
by Tames Sibbald.” 
“tavo 


Ci TTS 
es 43 ny 
the toirteent 
of the Chowne: 
° j .,* . * i , aw ) 
Lhe collection extends to four o¢ 
yolmes clofe ly pr intea, anc d, its 

! lan 
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plan is ample, we do not find any 
thing materially omitted which we 
could with to be preferved: the 
appended glotlary is full and ufeful, 
Upon the whole, however, we have 
been better pleafed with a publica- 
tion not etlentially different, entitled 
** Minfirelfy of the Scottith Border ; 
confifting of Hiftorical and Roman- 
tic B: illads, colleéted in the Southern 
Counties of Scotland, with a few of 
modern Date, founded upon local 
Tradition.” This work is far more 
elegantly printed than the former: 
it is troduced by a rapid but well 
written furvey of border-hittory, 
containing a matterly tketch of the 
general character and manners of 
the bord r tribes, from the decline 
of the Roman empire to the union 
of the crowns. Every ballad is alfo 
Iuftrated by a prcliminary and en- 
tert aining etl: Ly, ane d explained, where 
necetlary, by a running glofs at the 
foot of the page. Tn the courfe of the 
current year we have received but 
two volumes of this colle¢étion ; but 
we may ficp beyond our precife 
limit to announce that the tuccels 
ot thcfe volumes has induced the 
editor, Mr. Scott, to extend his de- 
fien to two. additional volumes, 


Which appear to us equ ly interefi- 
ing and hlively— equally valuable 
im their text and commentary. We 
dial! oladly fele¢t, in our next Ree 
etiter, a fpecnnen or two trom them, 

\4 ire called upon to notice the 
fecend edition of Mr. Cowper’s ver- 


tion of Homer's Ihad and Odytley, 
n confequence of the numerous al- 
ns which the trantlator has in- 
troduced into it, and which upon a 


--* 
- 
“ 
a7 


moderate calculation extend to not 
lefs dhan a third P art of entirely new 
matics. U'nquettionably the verfion 
is much impro ved in its preient 
form: it is generally more harmo- 


mions, and in’ many places more 
correct. We were not very ardent 


AS 


admirers of Mr, Cowper's firtt at- 
tempt; andthe elaborate revition to 
which he has fubjected the edition 
betore us, clearly demonftrates that 
he was far from being pertectly fatis- 
fied with it himtulf. We till doubt, 
however, whether it will ever in any 
contiderable degree fupertede the 
more loofe but more exquifite ver- 
fon of Mr. Pope. In its pretent 
form it appears in four o¢tavo vo- 
lumes. It is the latt work to which 
this unrivalled poet of his day ex- 
tended his correétive hand; and it 
is now publithed potihumoufly by 

his friend and kinfman Mr, Sona. 
jon. 

. The W orks of Soloman Gut 
ner’ have been for the tirit time 
prefented in a complete Engligh ver- 
fion in the courte of the current year, 
They now occupy three ottavo vo- 
lures, and are ornamented with a 
portrait of the author, and feveral 
defigns from the pencil of Stothard, 
A thort tketch ot the lite of ths 
eminent and inter tting poet is pre- 
fixed, by the anonymous editor-— 
and, from the elegance with which it 
is compiled, we with it had been 
more extend 1, The character of 
this pious and virtuous man was 
as amiable as his talents were 
tranfcendant. 

We are obliged to Mr. Anfiev 
for a fecond book of his very hu- 
mourous and facetious poem, Cti- 
titled “ ‘The Pleader’s Guide ;” of 
which the firft) part appeared in 
17Q0 and was long ago noticed im 
our Regifter, with deierved applaufe. 
The tame exquitite raillery, and 
fprightlinefs of fally, the fame keen 
(pirit of repartee and b urlefque argu- 
mentation, are evinced in the con- 
clufion as in the commencement of 
the poem; and, truly emblematic of 
its fab ot. it terminates in the mott 
glorious uncertainty. 
~ The indefatigable mufe of Mr. 

Pye 











———oO 
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Pye has again entertained herfelf 


by “* Verfes on feveral Subjects.” 
Thefe fubjeéts are confined to the 
topography ot Stoke Park and its 
vicinity: the vicarage-houfe of which 
is the property of an eminent and 
elegant brother bard, Mr. Penn, and 
was lent to the laureat as a place of 
temporary retirement in ibe (ummer 
and autumn of latt year. ‘lhe verfes 
are hence for the moit part detcrip tive; 
though we find among them another 
Sequel to Gray’s Long Story, which 
has now made it fomewhat longer 
than neceflary; and a trantlation of 
the Jatt elegy of the third book of 
Tibullus. The fmooth and even 
flow of Mr. Pye’s vertification is 
too generally known to require any 
particular remark in this place. ‘The 
verfes before us maintain the ecom- 
mon charat¢ter of the poet; te!dom 
finking into grofs demerit, and as 
Seldom rifing above the level of me- 
diverity. 
' From she fimple and inerudite 
pen of Mr. R, Bloomfeld we have 
been favoured with a fecond volume 
of poctic effufions, entitled ‘ Rural 
Tates, Ballads, and Songs,’? which is 
by no means inferior in merit to the 
« Farmer's Roy 3’? partaking of the 
fame eafy diction, the fame animated 
narrative, and the fame unattected 
touches of nature. Like the firit, it 
is introduced to the world by the 
poct’s patron, Mr. Lofft, to whom he 
pays 2 jyutt debt of gratitude in a 
iiort bat pertinent pretace, which 
is cqually honourable to his feelings 
and his abiities. 

From Mr. Cottle we have received 
a little facred poem entitled ** John 
the Baptift:’’ which is a kind of 
fecond and improved edition of a 
poem of the fame name, publifhed in 
a former volume. It coniiits of the 
fuppoted addrets of the Baptift to 
the Jews, and its motto is, “ Repent 
ve, for the kingdom otf heaven is at 
mand.” ‘The verfes are full and po- 
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lithed, but they want empkafis and 
intereft; they are rather declama- 
tory than impreflive.—We have alfo 
to notice, from the pen of the fame 
poet, ‘* A new Verfion of the Pfalmg 
of David: in whick attempt he 
has had to encounter a formidable 
rival; Mr. Cumberland having of. 
fered about the fame time his 
“ Poetical Vertion of certain Pfalms 
of David.”—Whence it comes ¢ 

pafs that we fo feldom meet with 
true excellence in the facred poely of 
modern days, we are ftill at a lofts to 
determine, not giving implicit credit 
to the caufe affigned by Dr. John- 
fon: and whence it occurs that the 
facred poetry of former ages, and 
efpecially the fublime compofitions 
of David, fhould be to tr quently 
mutilated and maflacred in their 
tranipofition into vernacular metre, 
we are more ignorant fiill. As a 
tranflator of the entire ferics, not- 
withfianding the refpectable efforts 
of Mr. Merrick, Dr. Watts ftands 
even at the prefent day unrivalled ; 
and yet how tew of the eflutions 
of this pious and amiable man 
equal even the prole vertion of our 
commorr bibles! The moft fuccets- 
ful tranilator was Mr. Addifon; but 
his labours were confined to a very 
few of the pfalms, and thefe are ra- 
ther beautiful paraphrafes than exact 
renderings, The rival poets betore 
us have acquired, and jufily, a high 
degree of reputation by former ex- 
ertions; and we were induced to 
hope that, at leaft between the two, 
we might have pofletfed an entire 
metrical verfion of thefe immita- 
ble compofitioms worthy of their 
poetic excellences and the dis 


vinity that nifpirits them: but we 
have been woefully mortified and 
difappointed : uncouth and vulgar 
phrateologies ; a verfification limps 
ing, disjointed, and unharmonized ; 
deviations frem_ oriental coftume ; 
juppreilions ef many of the — 
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er moft pathetic Ut EB gc that “ur tou and expence, but which was 
in the original, iid tue intraQsuction afterwards totally dettroyed by am 
vt others which are no wocre to be 


found in the plaltereedisigure too 
frequently both thefe modern at- 
tempts, and prevent us from afiign- 
tug a preference to either. 

We turn cor amore to the ladies ; 
and are pleated to receive from Mrs, 
Opie a little volume of her poetic 
eifufions, They confift tor the mott 
part of fhort pieces in a plaintive 
and melancholy ftrain, and are {cl- 
dom devoid of merit. The Songs, 
as they are called, form the wortt 

art of the book; they are mere 
found and meafure, without any ap- 
propriate or original idea. We have 
alfo received from this lady a well- 
writtes “ Elegy to the Memory of 
the late Duke of Bedford.” By Mrs. 
John Hunter we have been favoured 
with a {mall volume of ‘* Poems,”’ of 
which a great part have been pub- 
lithed before. They difplay much 
fond maternal affection, in verfes ge- 
nerally {mooth and melodious, though 
often carelefsly and incorrectly writ- 
ten. ‘The hacknied fubjects which 
the fair poetefs has commonly te- 
le&ted, preclude her from much no- 
velty of imagination or fentiment ; 
yet many of them are treated with a 
fimplicity of ftyle and tecling by no 
means unworthy of the author of 
Queen Mary’s Lamentation and the 
Death Song of the Indon —Mita 
Watts, who publifhed fome years 
ago a fpecimen of a verfion of Tal- 
fo’s Jerufalem Delivered, in Englith 
iambics, has offcred a volume, in the 
courfe of the prefent year, entitled 
« Original Poems and ‘Lrantlations.” 
Of thefe pieces the longeit is a ver- 
tion of the Ambra of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici; a beautiful Ovidian allegory, 
fo denominated from a little itland 
of this name, at one time a favourite 
feat of retirerfient with the poet, 
spon which he had beftowed much 


inundition that {wept away his la- 
bours, and * left him no confolas 
‘tion but that of immortalizing his 
‘Ambra in the poem now alluded 
‘to. ‘bhe verfion of this pleating 
allerory is flacnt and correct, but, 
we think, often deficient in’ tpirit, 
‘The other poeins are of moderate 
excellence: the bett of them are 
thofe faid to be written by a gentlee 
man, but whole name is not come 
municated, 

The remaining poems of the year 
which we are called to record, are: a 
{mall volume ‘.OQn various Sube 
jects,"” by Nathaniel Bloomfield, a 
younger brother to the ‘* Farmer's 
Boy,” and who, with the fame blood, 
has imbibed much of the fame poetic 
{pirit, which bas blazed forth fo 
confpicuoutly in the latter:—‘ Egypt, 
a Poem, detcriptive of that Country 
and its Inhabitants; written durin 
the Jate Campaign, by M. M. Clif 
ford, Efy. of the tweltth, or Prince 
of Wales’s, Light Dragoons ;” die 
vided into three cantos, and not 
deftitute of merit, and efpecially 
merit of local defcription, though 
oiten feeble and profaic :—** Poems 
on Various Subjcats, by Thomas Der. 
mody ;” a writer who has feveral 
times before attempted to pleafe the 
world by a difplay of a wild and 
defultory fancy, feldom fubmittin 
to the chatle and claffical corrections 
of meditative judgment; but who, 
whatever be his merits or defeéts, 
will never attempt to pleafe the 
world again, the public journals have 
ing long fince announced his dee 
ceale: —** The Metrical Mifcellany ;"* 
ac ymopilation almoft exclufively of 
the temporary effaftons of living 
writers celebrated in the circles ot 
fathion or letters ; and offering many 
an effort that is well worthy of ree 
cord in the temple of the mufes:— 


ee Thoughts 
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«¢ Thoughts on Happinefs,” an ano- 
nymous poem in four books, con- 
fined to fubjeéts of religion, and, 
though fmooth in verfification, feldom 
animated or fublime, and too fre- 
quently made the vehicle of the 
writer’s peculiar fyftem :—* Tales 
of Superttition and Chivalry,’’ in 
which we pereeive more fmoke than 
fire, more imitation than original 
genivs; the aim at being grand, 
without the power of magnificence : 
—* St, Peter's Denial of Chrifi; a 
Seatonian Prize Poem, by the Rev. 
William Cockburn, M. A. ;’’ which 
can only have been fuccelstul for 
want of a rival:—-‘ Variety, a Col- 
lection of original Poems, bya Lady;” 
poilefling more original defects than 
we often meet with, notwithitanding 
the degeneracy of the age :—‘ The 
Middletex Election,’’ and the ‘ Hor- 
rors of Bribery,” both from the 
overflowing fountain of P. Pindar, 
efy. and both alfo compofed in all 
the claflic clegance of the Devon- 
fhire dialect; thie tormer relating to 
a contelt yet undecided in_ parha- 
ment, and the latter to the Plymouth 
tinman’s wicked attempt to corrupt 
the virtue of our immaculate prime- 
minitter; exhibiting a vein of hue- 
mour which we have not lately wit- 
aeiled in the ephemeral productions 
‘ this excentric bard: —** The 
iHiieand of — Ton poetical 
Epitth to a Friend,” by the fame 
writer, and potictied ot bis common 
"Lhe Scum upperimolt 


CTC, il 


WAT [_— * 


when the Middl tex llection Porridge. 
Pot boils over;” another eledtioncer- 
ity fquib, in the form of a ballad, 
from the pen, tf we be tightly in- 


the author of Salmagundi, 
many of the 
- > + : ‘  ) ° } . . 

tious eflorts oj his eCarTicl aay so 
‘© Broad Grins, by George Colman 
the younger ;"" being a re-publication 
of his “ Night Gown and Slippers,” 
with two additional tales of equal 


hut inf: Yr! r lo lace- 
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merriment, but of which the forme 
is almoft wholly taken from Le 
Grand’s edition of the Fabliauy -—. 
“ “Phe Peatant’s Fate, aru 
with miicellancous Poems, by Wm. 
Holloway ;” in which we meet with 
much to commend, though, from 
the want of a common bond of 
union in the largeti piece, there is a 
great want of interett:— A Poem 
on the Peace,” by no means entitled 
to the duration ot the peace itfel:— 
€ Sketches in Elegy, and other (mall 
Poems,” fearcely worth enumerating 
in a catalogue :--‘* London, a Poem, 
fatirical and deferiptive,’ in which 
there 1s far more fpleen in the notes 
than merit in the verfe:—« The 
Tears of Hibernia ditpelled by the 
Union, by William ‘Vhomas Fitzge- 
raid, Efg.” which will not add much 
to the fame already potleiled by the 
writer: — The Union, a Poem, in 
two Parts,” of till interior value to 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s attempt:— An 
klegy,”? by Mr. Rodd, and another 
by Mr. Steers ‘ to the Memory of 
the late Duke of Bedford,” neither 
ot which are by any means commen- 
furate with the fubject to which they 
pretend :—“ A Tranflation of Dr, 
Geddes’s Ode to Peace, by John 
Ring ;” the original of which is as 
teeble as was the author’s lamp of 
lite at the time of compoting it, and 
the prefent verfion of which is feebler 
ftill :—** Scottith Poems and Songs, 
by Symon Kerr,” which, though not 
often animated with thoughts that 
clow and words that burn, pleafe by 
the fimplicity of their Doric diale& : 
—'* Wallace, or the Vale of Lilerf- 
lie 3”? pofletling intrinfie merit, and, 
as the production of a young wrricr, 
prognotiicative of effutions 1till more 
meritorious :---** Poetry, by the Au- 
ther of Gebir;’’ containing a few 


r 


al Poem : 


precious pearls embedded in a large 
flough of mud:—‘‘ Youth, a Poem, 
by J. Bidlake;’” written with the au- 

thors 
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thors accuftomed rapidity, and pof- 
sefling his common ration of tuccets : 
towhich may be added—* EI ‘Tetloro 
Efpanol, 6 Biblioteca portati! Etpa- 
nola, xc. pat Don-A. L. Jotie ;” Xx - 
tending to four octavo volumes, upon 
the plan of our Kleeant Excract 
and edited, fo far as we have been 
able to examine it, with far creater 
tatte an | wceuracy than a fi ptilar but 
tore conciie colleétian of Soanith 
poetry publ thed a few years unce by 
M. Ravizzotti. 

Among the dramatifis of the year 
Mils Baillie takes the lead with puve 
aud peerlets luttre, having added a 


fecond volume of her “ Series of 


Piays, nm which it is attempted to 
delineate the fironger Pathons of the 
Mind.” With the firft volume we 
were highly delighted, although it 
came betore us anonymoutly, and 
we had not a clue by which to 
fufpect the name of the correct and 
impationed writer: we felt it to be 
a work of original and even tran- 
icendant merit, and we finithed it 
with that reluctance which will ever 


accompany the clofe of a book of 


deep and intrinfic defert. ‘The vo- 
lume before us is at leali equal to the 
former, and in tome relpecis we 
think fuperior: the verfiication is 
Wore correct, and the choice of epi- 
thets more augmented; the patton 
attempted to be delineated ts fol- 
Jowed with the moit pertinacious ttep 
through all its turnings and wind- 
ings, and with a ihill which evines 
the moit perte¢t knowledge of the 
anatomy of the humau heart, In 
both perts of hthwald (tor the 
fubject is divided igto two plays) the 
paition of herror is we think too 
frequently exciied, and the daring 
dramatilt treads too cloicly upon 
what we have hitherto regarded as 


the peculiar prerogall ve of Shale 
peare: yet fhe has a nght loa near 
advance, and whatever may be the 
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decition of modern times, and how 
ever hittle countenanc d her exere 
tiens mav be by the fickly and 
bloated tatte of the predent caterers 
for the public, the * Senes of Plas” 
rdmited, and 
the butloonery that 
now dilgraces the theatres of our 
metropolis thall have hattened to its 
merited oblivion, 

Mr. Sotheby, of whole talents as 
a trantlator we have frequently had 
oceafion to fpeak in terms of the 
highett approbation, has now atlumed 
a bolder plume, and broucht forward 
two oricinal dramas: otf which the 
firft, entitled “ Oberon, or Huon de 
Bourdeaux,” is amatkh, drawn up 


before u willwbe rr d, 


felt, when all 


from Wieland’s celebrated poem 
this name, an Englith verfion of 
which was long fince preiented by 
our author; and the tecond, entuthd 
“* Oreties,”’ as trage dy upon the Gre- 
cian model, The ditierence is, of 
courte, extreme; yet Nir. Sotheby has 
had the rood fortune to be in ho 
{mall degree (ucceisful in both ways * 
we have heen dy hghted with the cl. 
gance of his aerial tancy in the fore 
mer intiance, am! have been im; rets- 


ed by the horrerand deep pathos of 


the latter; im the compofition§ of 
v ite wri j il j ) 
any on tT ( t i i of 
( ec tingly, he tG 
V bt Favre i ' xe i- 
1 hte ot { \\ ncevefre 
l Wills be mM) EXC! ij tel? 
upon mol cant htihe 
n tthe pretent y 1d lets 
Cone i ion } ry i 
( Cie ana | I al 4 Hits 


which have long !oit all intereti ia 


* . “ ‘é ’ ’ 
Leonora, 


a frayedy;’’ and“ kthaand Aida lo, 
. ‘tt ele are pub- 
lished anonymoully, and are alle ine 


tended to oguadrat 


>with the rules of 


Gaicc wii conmiputil. Nh, 45 iki GOV DY 


A esting! 
deterred , 
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Ariftotle 3 or rather to combine the 
arrangement of the French drama- 
tifts, who have deviated far lefs from 
the Greeks than ourtelves, with the 
force and eventful variety of the 
Englith. With refpect to the Gre- 
cian unities, we admit that our 
author remains immaculate, and 
that his verfification is fluent and 
correct ; but we have 
the fimple pathos of Sophocles or 
Racine, and nothing of the fire and 
impetuofity of Efchylus or Corneille ; 
while we know not what Englith 
dramatift our author has endeavour- 
ed to copy: of involution we have 
nothing, and the denouement is 
firained and unnatural. In the 
former piece there is moreover ne 
falutary moral, and in the latter a 
ftory and termination altogether im- 
moral and criminal. In this refpect 
we with the author had more perti- 
nacioufly adhered to the guides he 
has pretended to follow, 

The lighter pieces are : ‘‘ The Poor 
Gentleman, a Comedy in five Adis, 
by George Colman the younger ;” 
fprightly but trifling and familiar in 
the characters it exhibits, yet not 
debafing itfelf by the grofs ribaldry 
of many contemporary productions: — 
*« I] Como, favola Bofchereccia di 
Giovanni Milton,” tranflated into 
Italian by Gaetano Polidori, with 
a confiderable portion of verbal ac- 
curacy, but much lois of what may be 
termed its incommunicable fpirit :— 
“The Fathionable Friends,” a eomedy 
in five atts ; faid to have been found 
in manufcript among the papers of 
the late earl of Orford, and to have 
been brought forward at Drury- 
lane after having remained without 
a claimant for five years; a comedy, 
moreover, that, on account of the 
morality it exhibits, as well as the 
general merit to which it is fairly 
entitled, deferves a better fate than 
it met with ;—‘A Trip to Bengal;”’a 


little of 
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mufical entertainment in two afte, 
better qualified for reprefentation 
upon an Afiatic than an European 
theatre :—** Urania, or the Iluminé, 
a Comedy in two Aéts, as performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury. lane; by 
William Robert Spencer, Efy.” in- 
tended as a fatire upon our ghoft ex- 
hibitions and fo far laudable, but as 
deticient in judgment as it is praite- 
worthy in defign :—* Folly as it 
Flies,” from the exuberant pen of 
Mr. Reynolds ; potletling all his 
fpirit, and fairly entitled to all his 
temporary popularity, the only po- 
pularity of which we apprehend he 
is folicitous :—=“* A Tale of Myftery, 
as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, by Thomas Holeroft;” 
denominated by the author a melo- 
drame, deduced from the French, 
and a mere vehicle for mufic:— 
Shak{peare’s “ Merchant of Venice,” 
as altered by Dr. Valpy, and adapt. 
ed to the private theatre at his own 
{chool at Reading ; to which we think 
it fhould have been confined :— 
“« The Fall of Carthage, by William 
Watkins ;” written for provincial per- 
formance, and pofleft of more merit 
than is generally attached to tragedies 
of this detcription:—‘* The Mer- 
chant of Guadaloupe,” tranflated alio 
for a provincial theatre from the 
French of Mercier, by Mr. Wallace : 
—* Juvenile Friendfhip, or the Ho- 
lidays,”’ with “* The Arrogant Boy, a 
dramatic After-piece in Verfe ;” de- 
figned tor the amufement of children, 
and entitled to no higher praife :— 
‘© A Houfe to be Sold; a mufical 
Piece in two Aéts, by James Cobb,” 
likewife from the French ‘ Maifon a 
vendre,’ and certainly not improved 
by its vernacular adaptation :— 
« Jofeph, a facred drama, by W. T. 
Procter ;’ a compofition which 1s any 
thing rather than poetry. 

We proceed to the Novels, Tales, 
and Romances, which have been pro- 





duced, and are chiefly 
notice within the period of our pre- 
fent lucubrations; and thall com- 
mence with vol. 4. and 5, of Mis 
Smith’s *° Letters of a Solitary 
Wanderer ; containing Narratives of 
various Deicriptions ;" which ave 
written) with fame occational 
pathos and im pre lion, the fame iruth 
but prunency vl deicription, aad ihe 
Jame want ot connection between 
the different ‘ narratives,’ which we 
have noticed in her former volumics. 
«© Memoirs of a Family in Switz- 
erland,”’ jaxdi to be © tounded on 
* tacts,’ have much pleated us, though 
a contiderable and fometinies extra- 
Vagant taney has been unge retlion- 
ably add ed to thy {e facis ‘Lhe cha- 
racters aro for the moti part itrong, 
clear, and obviouly drawa 
life; the veriatilitics and involations 
of to:tune that occur are tufhy ently 
numerous to tain the molt 
fickly snd faftidious palate, and fut- 
ficiently abrupt and intereiting to 
keep the moit drowty female trom 
her pillow. But not the 
entire praife to which this novel is 
entitled ; it is of higher credit that 
its pages are uniformiy dedicated to 
the caufe of religion and morality, 
and are in open ho {tility with all the 
fafhionable follies and criminalities 
of the day, which they often lath with 
fevere and wholefome fatire. 
A Series of Novels, | 
in de Genlis ;” taken trom a 
colleétion of novels edited by this 
lady and other French writers, 
under the title of La Bibliotheque 
des Romans, and publ. fed at Paris 
by Maradan. In their Englith drets 
they confilt of thirteen  { parate 
novels, or, as they ought rather to 
have been called, romances, and 
extend to four volumes in twelves. 
They are impreffive and moral, 


Lie 


trom the 


cniel 


this 1s 


Vv Nia- 


though frequently imiprobal le. 
© Julietta, or the Triumph of 
1s02, 
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Mental Acquire ments over Perfonal 
Detects : 
1S More uncomm« 
ten flory 
init ' 


-planned and 
n ftill, a we 
moral, interefting, and 
Phaume et Zorce, 


a We, . wl t 


? ° 
LeWrliie 


ructive 


Conte Arabe; par M. Alicator, de 
Martedle ;"’ a beautiful little tale, 
told in Gmpile, pestpicucns lane 
guace, and wel! worth the attens 


readers :— 
Romance of 
ago, by Francis Lathom ;” 


tion of our juvenile 
‘© Atftonithm: ¥ 1! a4 
Century 


in which the principal fource of 
ajloujhinent to ourtelves is, that the 
author has not been able to intro- 
duce a fingle character circum- 


ftance but what has been haclne yed 


for more than a century ago:— 
* Plantagenet, or Secrets of the 
Houle of Anjou; a Tale of the 
twelfth Century ; by Anna Milli- 
kin ;"’ an hilione novel, ec ntaining 


cnough of pr lity to vive it 
an 1d of var iety to make it 


cure 

ne 
terefting :—‘* Atala;” a neat trante 
lation trom a timple and pathetic 
little French tale ul M. de Chatean- 
briant: — ** ‘The Algerine Captive, 


rency, 


or the Life and Adventures ot Dr. 
Updike Underhill, fix Years a Pri- 
foner among the Algerines;” which 


is fo eilentially true to nature, that it 


may have been hittorically true in 
faét :—* The Village Romance, by 
Jane Elion;” a tale of virtue and 
found morality :—* The tony ot 
Caithnefs ;" a defcription of the 
world of ghofts and fpurite, rather 
than ef the prefeat world :— The 


Soldier of Dierenit and 
Mercy; an Aufivian of 
common-place merit, and which 


ein, or Love 
Story ;” 


may be read when nothing better 
alien: ose ‘Jhe Scottifh Legend, or 


the It!e of St. Clothair; a Rom ance; 
by T. J. Horfley Curteis;”” of the pre 
cife charact r ol foregoing ; 
« The Baron’s Daughter; a Gothic 
Ri omance; by liabella Kelly 5" a copy 
of, but ngt an improvement upons 


xX hundreds 


*? ; 
Lise a 
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hundreds of novels that have preceded 
it:— Maflouf, or the Philotophy 
vf the Day;”" a defeription of the 
manners and diction of the aft, bya 
writerwhoknows nothing of either: — 
*’'TheWhite Knight, or the Monattery 
of Thorne; a Romance; by Theodore 
Melville, efq.;"" which exhibits more 
fins in grammar than in planning, 
and ought to have been fubn utted to 
Mr. Melville’s tutor before it was 
Yubmitted to the world :—** Lady 
Geraldine Beaufort; by a Daughter 
ot the late Serjeant Wilfon ; an en- 
tertaining and well-proje€ted ftory 
-—*f The Het ir Appa rent ; by tne 
late Mrs. Bunning; natiied at d aur 
mented by her Daughter, Miis Gun- 
the common merits and 


ning ;” of 
common defects of thefe lady-novel- 
— Theo Lottery of Life, or th: 

Romance of a Summer, by Mr, Lit- 
tleton ;"’ a pe rformance oceafionall; y 
animated and oceationally ‘snfipid, tef{- 
felated with patch h-work ot Datin 
fer ‘aps, W hich prov e that the author is 

ambitious of the charatter ofa m 
learning amony the frequenters 
circulating library :—‘* The ‘fravels 
ot “Aladin, Sultan of Egypt ;” which 
confit of yea ay at lve shinhets in 
every-day language ae Viétor, or 
the Child of the Foreft;" faid to be 
from the Fron h of M. De cray- Di 
minil; an allerti 


on our readers mrail 
take upon tuft, enough to 
labour thro rh 


fo bombatt and turgid 
s perturmance mn ene Janguage alone: 
Y 


, 
ot the 
Ub aid 


cvey 


as il 1s 


anor 
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—< The Hittory of Netterville, ¢ 
Chance Pedeftrian ;" which will ne- 
ver enable the writer to be otherwife 
than a pedeftrian himfelf:—« Ne. 
ville Cattle, or the Generous Cam- 
brians ;"" pofleffing at leaft the merit 
of {peaking benevolently of the fifter- 
hood of antiquated virgins :—*« Jn. 
dependence ; by Gabrielli : the hero 
of which is by turns a mountebank, 
a rope-dancer, and an Englith peer, 

ithout any pretenfions to the latter 
var of feciety, or any pre-eminent 
dexterity rel either of the former :— 
« The Orphans of Llangloed ;” one of 
the beft in the aes fent annual cata- 
logue :—* Monek ton, or the Fate 
ot Bleanor ;” deferving a refpeCable 
miace in the circulating library :— 
** omance of the Pyrennées ;”" than 
wich nothing was ever more roman- 
tic :—-** Nothing New,” aad “ Ec- 
centric | hilofophy > both faithfully 
corretponding with their own titles : 

“Pelaval ;’  fimple, unaffected, and 
cor caiinillty written, but deficient in in- 
tereit :—‘* Home ;” poffett of more 
originality and intrinfic merit than 
the greater number of its compeers ; 
but prurient in dialogue and parfimo- 
nious in incident :—* Le Forefter;” 
a repetition of the moit hackneyed 
feones of every former novel :—“ Fre- 


deric;"’ tranilated from the French 
of M. Vicvce, but poffetling lefs dil- 


morals than French 
novels generally exhibit. 


jolutenefs of 
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CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL ann THEOLOGICAL. 


HE plan we have for the firft 

time introduced into our de- 
partment of Domeitic Literature, 
we {hall extend to that of the litera- 
ture of other countries. In Germany, 
we find that profeffor Henfler, ot Kiel, 
has publithed for the ufe of his own 
countrymen, a new verfion of the 
“* Epiftle of St. James,” which is at 
once perfpicuous, fimple, an@ cor- 
rect; lefs clegaut than the Latin vers 
fion of Dathe, but in teveral inttances 
more true to the original, M, 
Henfler is indeed too precite and li- 
teral a fcholar to admit the para- 
phraftic beauties ether of Dathe or 
Cattalio; and appears to make a 
nearer approach to the Hrench of 
Diodati, or the Latin of his laborious 
and indefatigable countryman Se- 
baitian Schmit, who devoted not Iels 
than forty years to his entire trani- 
Iition of the facred Scriptures before 
he venttired to bring it to the bar of 
the public. In effect, it appears to 
ns, however, that profeffor Henfler’s 
verfion will be tound chiefly ufeful 
on account of the clear and explicit 
mode in which he has divided the 
Greek text, and the explanatory 
notes with which he has accompa- 
nied it; notes feldom profound, and 


never hypercritical, but ftri@ly illuf- 
trative and fall of inttruction. To 
each of the fections into which he 
has partitioned the entire epiftle, he 
has alfo pretixed a general iketch of 
the writer’s obje&t and intention ; 
thus initiating his reader into the 
common purport and feope of the 
apoftle’s reafoning, 

The very active and erudite pro- 
fellur Paulus, of Jena, an old and ine 
timate friend of the late Dr, Geddes 
of our own country, has at length 
completed the third and laft volume 
ot his “ Commentary on the Gofpels,”* 
Like his friend Michaelis, our pro 
fe for 1S fully convinced that the tirit 
three of the evangelitis derived their 
hiftortes from one common fource ; a 
prototype whote general data are 
clearly diicernible through the whole 
of their different textures, and, con- 
fequently, that the facred hiftories of 
which we are at preient in volleion, 
are all of them fecondary, in point of 
time, whiie the original and common 
text-book is no longer in exiltence, 
We do not know that he is ac- 
quainted with Mr. Marth’s ideas 
upon this fubjedt, who bas branched 
out the crude conception to a regular 
hypothefis; but if he be, we have 

x 2 on 
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no proof of his having adopted them ; 
and our readers will ‘find th: it in our 
account of this theory in the 
redent feétion, we have regarded 
it ourfelves as lomewhat too vague 
and fanciful for credibility, alihough 
we admit its ing enuity and the p 1h. 
bility of its ra: “al facts. The work 
betore us is w« eit worth perufit 1g ; it 
con p tiles an equ ere e of fag 
and erudition, and we with much to 
fee it tranilated into our own 


“ary vere 
e tase 


ante- 


1 
i} de gacity 


lan- 


‘To the ufeful 
M. Sintenis, of Anhalt Zerbtt, 
perfous are ftrangers who are ac- 
quainted with German literature : 
and we have now to-add to the very 
valuable le public ration he has already 
produc d, a imal! work which he has 
denominated «§ Pit von ; or, on the 
Exittence of God ;” another, entitled 
‘© Scenen aus dem Ieben Jefu.’’ 
ie ey the Lite of Jefus "y and 
a third, “© Memorabilten,” ** Memo- 
yabilia.” TI thefe are 
devoted to fame and undivided 
object, the promotion of the chriftian 
religion: the firlt is an addrefs 
modern infidels, and « <p 
philotor mhic intidels of the 
loget her with an cima 
the various fytiems of 
and Calvinitiic fects who, although 
within the pale of the Chriitian 
church, exhibit the benevolent Crea- 
tor as a more gloomy 
norole than themtelves ; 


few 


Ws of 


ie whole of 


One 


’ 
the 
fonunent, 

avant 


thote auttere 


being and 


and hence 


eflectually, or at lealt as far as hes 
within their own range, preclud 
every contemplative infidel from 


ey choote to de- 
nominate the religion of the Bible. 

bru his fer ond tra te OUT 
thor has felected the 

and impretlive fee that oceur in 
the hit Fetus Chriit; and has 
evploined and dilated upon them in 
lu truiv and pa ithe- 


) 
be cows LO 


embracing what th 


re Mia Lie tu- 


nr¢ 4 firikings 
Wes 
ry ov! 
aitractive 


of bk YL’ 


tev wil! read 
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* Se «stt& 


and plots labours of 
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them without more clofely ¢ copying 
the devot tion and m oral Virty es the y 
exthint. Our author's “ Memora- 
bilia”’ a dith: rent de feript 
and merely co 


are of ions 


mprile hints, but of 

great importance, relative to many 
{ ulative opinions, or original and 
unbroacl “s - as as to ar manners 
¢ pre times; and may advan. 
taveon ily ae em ploy yed in the Cume 


poition of modern termons. 

M. Cannabich has been benevo. 
lently ene eation of 
his “© Lebrbuch der Chriftlichen Re- 
ligten,” - Lele nients of the Ch 
Religion 5"? which ts ” 
for the low: clatles of his 
countrymen, and S for this pur- 
fe compiled in the meft plain and 


aced | in the publ 


riftian 
ney mally di - 


G } 
Aa 2G 


Inteligegt manner, and pregnant 
With the molt important truihs of 


e—The popular * Reflec- 
tions” of MI. Sturm have had as 
many imitators of late in Germany, 

ypular but more 
Nieditations’’ of Mr. 
Harvey acquired in our own coun- 
try about the middle of the lafi cen- 
the mott tuceetsful of 
M. Sturm’s copyifis we may men- 
tion Dr. Rofenmi Lcipfick, 
who has entered on a ferics ot 
«‘ Contemplations, on the principal 
Dottrines of Religion, i every Day 
in the Years” ot which, howeve:, 
he has only hitherto vtithed the 
fifi volume. ‘Th 


as the equally p 
ofientatious 


ey eer 4 
tury. Amol 
« a 


Te work wi defigned 
ice both the prece tive and 
the practic: il points of Ch itiantty ; 
and is writt en with contide ia le ani- 
nation of tiyle and liberality ef ten- 
timen: rmeai has been followed 
by Dr. Ahicts, of Itaehoe, in the 
«A new Library for 


to ensbr: 


ude 
Al eseen® -_ 
Pualride aietaa 


. _ i ° . . 
the public “Veachers Religion ; 

which promites to be a valuable and 
lmportant continuation of a plan 


which at all times obtained our aps. 


prot ation. -— to ne four volumes ot 


- 
hie } 
OAS Sern bo 


already in pol tletllon of 
the 
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the public, M. Ribbek has now add- 
eda filth, and which, from its ge- 
neral cacrit, we trait will not be his 
latt. Lise the preceding, it is adapted 
to the common fubject of the ¢ fpirit 

and purfuits of the prefent day’— 
The voluminous labours of M. 
Schroch have not yet reached a 
termination, nor, from the liberal 
{pirit of enquiry, the profound eru- 


* 
et 
Gil 


“ 
—_ 


ion, and entertaining matter, thoy 
convey, do we with they thould ; 

the courfe of the current year this 
ve nerable author has prefented the 
pul bhic with the (4/r/y-fhird volume 
of his © Clafical Hittory of the 
Chriftian Church. ?—EF: raced in the 
fame extentive held, though coufin- 
ing lis exertions to a fingle [peot, 
prot flor Gaal, of Tubin; Nn, has 
publifhed a treatiie © On ihe Parties 
againit which the Chrifiian World 
had to ftrive in the three earliedt 
e beginning of the 
fourth.’ It is a well-written dif- 


Centuries, and tl 


{ r vey “9 ’ ) ‘* ‘ ’ 
quigtion, evincing an indefatigable 
fprit cfrelearch, and a firm, uubiai- 
ed love of truth. 

The French lanenace has been 
lefs produ@tive of theoliogic publica- 
4 he] 

; ) 4) 4} vs) ay ] ' 
rons, notwitl lanai the 
* thar. the German, or 


even the Spanith. In the prejent 


sf 


Ot Ms range 
, 


pect with either Maihlons or Fle- 
Saurins or Abbadies, 
From the ow of M. de Pompignaa 


we have received a poShumous work, 
entided “ Lettves a un Ieveque tur 
divers Points, &c.,°’ ‘ Letters toa 
Bifhop on various Suljes?s of Man- 
ners and Difcupline relative to pit 
copacy.’ Jhe prelate here ad- 


,” , \ ‘ ~ 
dreiled iS Zits2I0 At iM NI de Hera, 
late bithop of Nantes. The writer 
knowledged talents, 

— » 9 taal ‘ | ~_— » 
} In a COTTUP A apie 
“age a : 
Aw ire of tie ambith n ab ! fccuiar 
fpirit that prevailed too ge nerally 


, . lore , al} es ha 
among the clergy of au rauns, tne 


and ** uncorn 
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letters before us are ferious and ex. 
pottulatory. ‘Lhey dilfeover much 
trus piety of heart, but are debated 
by tome quaint and fingulas concep- 
tions, 

The ‘© Demontiration Evang. 
ligue™ of M. Duvoitia, pretent bit p 
ot Nantes a. has att deal a third CU 
tion, with contiderable saunanine 
tions, It printed at Paris: its 
Objest is) to overturn infidelity, 
h,’ lays the writer, . has 

proudly decorated ittelt with the 

name of p nilot ae We are gl. id 
to p receive fu 
a Paris prets. 
sermons de M, FE, ». Reybaz, 
i. ‘ Sermons by +7 Reybaz, 


Miniter or Une bie ly Gotpel, jor- 


%e Wi i 


‘ha book 1] ung from 


ee \ 


merly Ke profemtative ol the Kepub- 
lic of Geneva to the [Trench Re- 
public.” Phe cedeveat reprefenta- 
tive to the French republic » by being 
a refidenat at Geneva, ts trill a iub- 
ject of the firft contul ; aad we fin- 
ly with all his fubjyects were pols 
felled of the fame love of religion, 
the fame benevolence of heart, the 
fame purity ; and liberality of fenti- 
ment, which are dileoverable in th 
preacher of thefe difcourtes. Th e 
tonies difcufled pointedly drawn 
from the facred writings, and are 
practical and preceptive, rathér than 
trinal and polemic: as compoti- 
tions, they are aiwa) 3 chaiue, Correct, 
and clegant, with occational burfis 
of anunation which would not have 
diferaced a Mafhton or Bourdaloue. 
The fubjects of the two volumes are 
the elory of God as « semphih ed i 
the vifible heavens ; the rcipect i 
to old z re ; God no re ipoecer of per 
furs, but « sé where the trend of 
the righteous; religious fentbility ; 
advantages of moderation in our de~ 
fires; the deceitfu!nets of the wicket; 
pres a in) ali ts sclations ; the ellie 


he divine word; the felicity 


. : 4} } ‘ o 
o! the fattuful in the hour oi death 


Lo tae 
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the meannefs and dignity of man ; 
the love of God in the redemption ; 
our dependence on God in life and 
death ; the blefledneis of the pure in 
heart; the falfe confidence whic 
profperity infpires ; rath iebeslaits : 
Chriftian liberty. We regret ex- 
tremely that the narrownels of our 
own limits will not allow us an op- 
portunity of gratifying our readers 
by a few extra¢ts, and efpecially 
from the difcourfes on “ Religious 
Senfibility,” and “ The F flicacy of 
the divine Word,”’ which appear to 
us the moit finithed and na; piett 
compofitions of the whole. Prefixed 
to the fermons is an ‘ Efvay on the 
Art of Preaching,” which is rather 
calculated for the meridian of Ge- 
neva than of London: and appended 
is a hymn adapted to every ieparate 
difcourfe. We prefer the author’s 
profe to his poetry, 

The publications in divinity of lefs 
importance are neceffarily excluded 
from our limits: and we pafs on 
to the productions of Spain, which 
within the courfe of the prefent year 
has been rather indebted to tranf{- 
Jations from other languages than to 
original compofitions in its own ; 
and of the former the chief are—. 

Hittoria de las Guerras de los 
Judios, y ee la Deftruction, &c.," 
“« Jofephus's 
the Jews, and of the Deftruétion 
of the Temple and City of Jeru- 
falem, by Juan Martin Cordero; 
in which is 
Jofephus, as alfo his Triumph of 
Truth, and Martyrdom of the Mac- 
cabees :?—'' Reglas para Inteligencia 
de ja facrada Efcritura,” “ Rules for 
the Comprehenfion of the facred 
Scriptures,” from the French of M. 
Ducuet, by J. D. R. Y. C, two ve- 
himes in twelves ; containing no- 
thing particularly worth the trouble 
. tranilating : <—** Del Conocimiento 

¢ Dios y de fi Mifmo, Xe." “ On 


s Hiitory of the Wars of 


inciuded a Life of 
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the Knowledge of God and Ourfefves; 

a poithumous Work of M. Botti vet, 
Bi thop of Meaux ; hy D. Pe ena 
Ruis de Pina :’ *—Raitos y Cert mo- 
nias de los Hebreos con! futado s, ef 
critas en Italiano, &c.,”" “ Rites al 
Ceremonies of the eae cons 
futed ; written in Italian by a Rabbi, 
who, convinced of his Errors. em. 
braced the Catho he Relivi "ON 5 by IF, 
J.deL.;” three volumes octavo; a 
work which we fhall leave as we 
find jt :—** Amenidades Filofoficas,” 
*€ Philofophic Amulements ;” prin- 
cipally from count Oxenfiiern, and 
confined to Chriftianity and Chriftian 
morals :—** Obras de St. Lidero,” 
“ Works of St. Ifidor,” in two vols, 
folio: —and, from our own country, 
“Vidas de las P Martvres, 5 
otros principales Santos y Efcritores 
de la Inglefia, &c.,”” ** Lives of the 
Fathers, Martyrs, and of the 
guithed Saints and Writers 

Shurch; from the Engiifh of the 
Rev, Albany Butler; by D. Jofeph 
Alonzo Ortiz ;"" a work truly va- 
luable in the caufe of Chriftianity, 
and in the trantlation accompanicd 
with a judicious colleétion « 

literary, critical, and 

and lafily, which, however, {fearcely 
admits of an arran gement im this 
column, * Cultura cel Enterdinientoy 
&c.,” “ Improvement of the Mind, 
or Means of attaining ufeful Know- 
ledge; from the Englith otf Dr. 

Ifaac Ww atts; by D.C. M.P. ; 
work which we are glad to find has 
at length made its way into Spain, 
after having traverfed almolt every 
country an the continent befides. 

Of original Spanith publicatio ns 
the chiefare—* Dictionario Hitiorico, 
Cronologico,yGeographico- univer fal, 
do la Santa Biblia, uae Univerlal Hi- 
ftoric, Chic nolosic , and Geographic 
Dictionary of the Holy Bible.” Itus 
a ufeful and judiciaus compilation : 
the phates of dithcurt interpretation 

are 


adre S. 


diltine 


of the 


i notes, 


hifiortc:— 
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are in many inftane: « well explained ; 
the Lives of the Vatriarchs of the 
Old Teflamen:, and of our Saviour 
and the Ap iiles in the New, are 
given clearly and fuccindtly, and 
many pious and moval rctlections 
are fuperadded in the way of ex- 
traéts from the fathers. Its geo- 
graphy, however, is occafionally er- 
roneous, but not in matters of great 
importance; its chief defect 1s_ in 
the department of Natural Hittory. 

“ Contemplacion de la Vida de 
nuettro Senor Jetu Chrifto, &c.,” 
Meditations on the Life of our 
Lord Jefus Chrift, from the Con- 
cep.ion to the Afcention ; compoied 
by S. Buenaventura, to allitt devout 
Minds in the Means of Contempla- 
tion. ‘The facred ftudies referred to 
are warmly and ferioully recom. 
mended: the book, however, is 
more calculated for the pious Ca- 
tholic than the pious Protettant, 
though tt contain many pages which 
cannot be peruicd even by the latter 
without much Chrifitan edification ; 
from thele however we mutt except 
our author's account of the folitude 
of the Holy Mother, and the fongs 
of the patriarchs in limbo, with a 
confideration of which he exhorts to 
cfole the week, its earher and mid- 
dle parts being devoted to the fludy 
of doctrines and events equally ad- 
mitted by both parties, 

« J] Etmirita Confolador, o Re- 
fleétiones, &e,”  ** The Contoling 
Spirit, or hetlections on certain 
Words of the Holy Spirit, capable 
of comforting afflicted Souls.” ‘This 
difquitition is addrefled, as its title 
imports, to thole who are in tribu- 
lation ; and the cup ot bleffing it iets 
before them, is derived chietly from 
the confideration of the particular 
providence of God, who docs not 
afflict willingly, nor grieve, the 
children of men, Jke pious au- 
thor has extracted, in the proiecu- 





tion of his purpofe, a variety of 
paflages from the books of holy writ, 
which are well calculated to antwer 
the end he has in view. 

Independently ot thefe, we havea 
vatt colleétion of theologic tracts, 
and fermons, which relate a!mott 
exclufively to the religion of the 
country in which they were pub 
lifhed: - as Verfion paratrattica 
Catiellana del Officio vy Milma de 
Pentecoftes, Ac.,” “ Spanith para- 
phrattic Veriion of the Office and 
Mats of Penteco®, or Deicent of the 
Holy Spirit, according to the Ro- 
man Breviary and Miitial; by 2). 
Felix Eguia :"’ —*' Détparie da Fu- 
charifto, y dulce convie para que 
les Aimas, &c.,” * A Call to the 
Kucharift; and an affectionate In- 
Vitation to Souls who are glowing 
with the Love of Jefus inthe Siera- 
ment, who frequent the Table of 
Eucharitt, and who exercife them- 
felves in holy Attections and de- 
vout Prayers betore and after the 
Communion and public Service, by 
}). Juan Gabriel de Contreras :"— 
‘« Sermones Panegiricos de varios 
Mittcrios, Fettividades y Santos, &c,,"” 
« Panecyric Sermons on various My- 
fteries, Fettivals, and Saints; com- 
poled and preached by L, Rt. 
Ir. Miguel de Santander,” 

In the theologic publications of 
Portugal and Italy, we find nothing 
that needs to detain us in the courte ot 
our prefent lucubrations: we crots 
theretore the Atlantic, and take a 
brief retrofpeet of the (acred literature 
of the United States; in which we 
perceive little of profound erudition, 
or critical philology. ‘Tbe moft im- 
portant, or at leaft the moft vo- 
luminous, publication that has oc- 
curred to us, is an entire edition of 
“ ‘The Works of the Rev: Dr, 
Witherfpoon, late Prefident of the 
College of Princeton, Ac.” um four 
volumes Sve. Of thele works the 


A } 


greate 
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greater part have been already and 
for a long. time before the public; 
and they have progretlively erected 
for their Very excellent author a mo- 
nument of fair tame and erudtuon, 
which will long furvive the period 
of his natural lite. ‘Lhe 
part, but not the whole, are devoted 
to religions fubjec ts; and their con- 
tents, which is all wecanenumerate, 
are as follows: Vol. 1. ‘€ An Etlay 
on Juftification; A Practical Trea- 


Ried ter 


tile on Regeneration; and fixteen 
Sermons.” Vol, 2. Thirty-one 
sinter *" Vol. 3. * An Inquiry 


nto the Scripture Meaning of Cha- 
rity; A ferious Inguiry” into the 
Nature and Effeét of the Stage— 
in which we perceive a happy con- 
cordance of opinion with the fent- 
ments and ttyle of M. Reybaz, of 
Geneva, as delivered in a difcourte 
on the jame topic; Ecclesattical 
Charat¢terifiics, or the Arcana of 
Church Policy; A  terious Apology 
tor the fame; ‘The Hitiory of a 
Corporation of Servants; Lectures 
on Moral Philoiophy; Lectures on 
Floquence; Letters on Education ; 
Etlay on Money, as a Medium of 
Commerce, with Remarks on the 
Advantages and Difadvantages of 
Paper; Letters on Marriage; A 
Patioral Letter from the Synod ot 
New York and Philadelphia. Vol. 4. 
lectures on Divinity; Several 
Speeches in Congrefs, and others 
in various Kccletafiacal Courts in 
Britain and America; The Druid, 
a periodic Paper; Addreis on Ke- 
halt of the College of New Jerley ; 
and a variety ot {maller pieces on 
mifcellaneous tubjects. 


Mr. Alexander Miller has writ- 
ten an ‘* Kilay on Church Govern- 
iucni,” which is profeiledly defigned 


to iupport the prefbyterian fyttem. 
It is compoied with candour and 
hverality, but evinces nothing novel 
in arguinentation, or otherwile wor- 
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thy of particular notice, Bithop 
Moore, who has lately been hemnd 
with an epifcopal ftall, has addrefled 
“A Paftoral etier to the Mertnbers 
of the Proteftant Epifcopal Church, 
in the State of New York,” contti- 
tutine the range of his own diocefe, 
The tubjeéts treated of in this ency- 
clical letter are of high importance, 
and the animation with which the 
are difcutied, evinces clearly that the 
beart of the worthy prelate is en- 
gaged in the great work to which 
he is called —Mrs. Hannah Adams 
has proved, that the American ladies 
are neither debarred the ufe of the 
pen, nor incapable of wielding it 
with dexterity, in her * View of 
Religion, in two Parts .”” the former 
containing an alphabetic compen- 
dium of the various religious deno- 
minations which have appeared in 
the world, from the beginning of 
the Chriftian era, to the prefent 
day ; and the latter, a brief account 
of the different fohemes of religion 
now embraced among mankind, ‘The 
choice here offered is fo confiderable, 
that no man, we prefume, who per- 
ufes this work, willremain long with- 
out a religion of fome kind, unlets 
he be unfortunately diftraéted by the 
variety offered. Inferious truth, how- 
ever, the fair author feems to have 
fufliciently jattified her aflertion, that 
‘the whole is colleted from the bett 
‘authors, ancient and modern; ‘though 
having confined hertfelf to tranir- 
tions, in fome inftances fhe has 
unknowingly been betrayed into a 
1ew unimportant errors. It is fuf- 
ficient to ttate in proof of the merit 
of Mrs. Adams’s ‘ View,” that it 
has already paffed three editions, 
each of which has been augmented 
by a confiderable introduction of new 
matter. ; 

The Sermons publifhed in the 
courfe of the year, are not of diftin- 


guithed excellence, ‘They chiefly con- 
fith 
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&ft of the following: “ Difcourfes deli- 
vered on public Oceafions, illuttrating 
the Principles, difplaving the ‘Tend- 
encev, and vindic ating the Defi igns, of 
Frec-Matonry 5 by J. Harris, Pat 
grand Chaplain tothe Grand-Lodg 
and Chaplain tothe GrandRoyal arch. 
Chapter ot Matlachyietts.”” In thefe 
ditcourfes, the preacier zealoutly and 
laudably, and in our opinion fucetl- 
fully, labours to difpel the afpertions 
which have been of late too generally 
cait on the fraternity, by feveral fa- 
natic publications in Europe. He 
is a warm and powerful advocate for 
his own order; and at the prefent 
perixd the publication of thete dif- 
couties may be really beneticial. 

Dr. Dana has given to the world 

‘Lwo Ditcourfes: ft. on the Com- 
mencement of a New Year; 2d. 
Onthe Compietion of the Ei. hteenth 
Century: delivered in New biaven, 
Conneticut ; the former January 4, 
and the latter January 11, 1801.” 
The title is fulficiently full to ex- 
plain the preacher’s intention. The 
common fubjeét of both difcourfes 
is contained in this  propofition, 
“One generation paileth away, 
and another cometh; but the earth 
abideth for ever.” They are ferious 
and judicious addrefles, exemplifying 
the chief events that occured in the 
periods referred to; the common vi- 
ciflitudes of time; thetranfitory nature 
of all human happinels, as well as 
oi all human esittence; and, by way 
ot contrait, the immutabili ity of the 
De ty, his eilential permanency, ti uith- 
fulnets, and benevolence. 

Among the fingle Sermons we 
may notice bithop White's, ‘* de- 
livercd betore the General C onven- 


tion of the Proteftant b pics opal 
(tnurch in the United States of 
Amesica,” evincing a mind un- 
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tainted with big try, and glowing 
with the trne tint ot Chritiian 
charity: —Dr, Tappan’s “ Difcourle 
deliveredatthe Funeralof Lieutenant. 
governor Phillips, ot the State of 
Matlachuietts;” plain, impretiive, and 
pathetic : — Dr Morte's, ** preached 
betore the Humane Socicty efla- 
blithed in the tame State in 1784," 
in which this benevolent inftitution 
receives a nerited eulogy: — Dr. 
Kunze’s, ‘* preached at the Dedica- 
tion of the new-erected Englith Lu- 
theran Church called Zion, in the 
city ot New-York ;” ttri@ly fuitable 
to the occation :—Mr, Miller's, “de- 
livered betore the New-York Mif- 
fionary Society; valuable chiefly 
from thc appendix fubjoined to it, 
cunning the annual report of the 
directors of the Society, as allo 
other papegs relative to American 
miuucns in general: —various Ser- 
mons on the anniverfary of a new 
year, preached by Mr. Holmes, 
Yr, Lathrop, Dr. M’Knight, and 
Mr. Welch; a Sermon by Dr. Em- 
mon, on the annual fatt in Matlla- 
chuletis; and a funeral Dilcourfe by 
Dr. Muir ; none of which we cana 
itay to Characterize. 

We ought not, however, to omit 
to notice an open, and in fame re- 
fyects an indecent, attack upon the 
vital principles of Chriftianity, ina 
rublication entitled “ Principles ot 
Nature, or a Developement of the 
Moral Caufes of Happinefs and 
Mitery among the Human Species, by 
Ehiha Palmer ;"" in which neverthe- 
lets we do not perceive a fingle po- 
fition but what has been a hundred 
times brought forward before, and 
as often confuted. © The author 
proves nothing but his own hofti- 
lity to the greateft bletling with 
which mankind was ever favoured. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ann MATHEMATICAL, 


O the aétivity of the life of M. 
Montucla, a life from which 
fcience will never more derive benefit, 
many of our readers are already no 
firangers. In our account of the 
Englith verfion of Ozanam's Recrea- 
tions, in the Regifter for the prefent 
year, we have mentioned him as a 
valuable editor of this work, which, 
in his own imprethon, he enriched 
with all the improvements that had 
occurred up to the date of its ap- 
pearance. Jn the year 1758 he 
publifhed, in two volumes quarto, his 
renowned Iliftoire des Mathéma- 
tiques, containing an account of the 
progrefs of this fcience from its 
origin to the period of his publica- 
tion ; of the principal difcoverics to 
which it has given birth ; and the 
controverfies which have arifen 
among the moft celebrated mathe- 
maticians, with a brief fketch of 
their lives. After this period he 
was indefatigably engaged, and 
efpecially at the inftance of his 
friend La Lande, in preparing tor a 
new edition, which might in fome 
meafure keep pace wiih the farther 
advance ot the fcience itielf. It is 
this edition which we are now called 
upon to notify; confifiing of four 
bulky quartos, being the amount 
of his two original volumes, in 
which, however, many changes 
have taken place, and of two others 
of fupplemental matter, offering 
auepitome of the labours of Clair 
aut, Euler, D’Alembert, Bernouilli, 
La Place, and La Grane, and thus 
bringing down the Icience to the 
mofe of the erchteenth cenlury. ‘The 
tait two volumes bear evident marks 
of hafte, end a degree of political 
Dias tram which no phi: 


Nomher ae 


the prefent day has perhaps alto- 
gether efcaped. Both imperfections 
are ftiictly venial: the author could 
not potti bly remain infenfible to the 
ftupendous revolution which was 
convulfing his country ; and having 
been hereby driven from a lucrative 
office, and rendered deftitute of the 
means of tupport, it is not to be 
wondered at that he thould work 
double tides with his pen. With 
all his hafte, however, he was not 
able to complete his undertaking : 

he had for fome time been declining ; 
and died while correcting page 336 
of his third volume, leaving his 
papers and the continuation of his 
taik to his friend M. La Lande, 
who completed it for him with all the 
perfeverance of friendfhip, and pre- 
fixed to the work a fhort biographic 
account of the author, The Hittory 
of Mathematics, in its prefent edi- 
tion, is unquctiionably, as may be 
reafonably fuppoted from its bulk, 
the mott com prehenfive account ot 
this important fcience in the pot- 
fetion of any nation: yet, it is 
far too defultory and loofe in its 
plan, to induce us to advile a literal 
tranflation of it into Enghth; inde- 
pendently of which, the author does 
not appear to have been a profound 
analyii, and hence a more confum- 
mate mathematician than himfelt 
will occafionally detect inaccuracies 
or which nothing but want of fpace 
prevents us from offering a few 
ipecimens. The Hiftory ot ”Naviga- 


- m is a ufetul and ingenious trea- 
thie: but by far the belt part of the 
work is the Hiftory of Aitronomy ; 
the author is here completely at home. 
We have received with pleaiure 
de Mecanique 
Celefie.” 


MI La Place’s ** Traut: 
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Celefte,”” and frecly admit that no 
philofopher of the prefent day has 
cultivated with more iuecefg the 
important {tcieuce of phyfical aftro- 
nomy than himfelf. The founda- 
tion of this fcience, as well as that 
of the differential calculus, was laid 
by fir Ifaac; its truth was progref- 
fively recogniled by every aftronomic 
{chool, but {till a vartety of ano- 
malies exifted, which feemed to bid 
defiance to the acutett ingenuity, the 
moft unwearied calculation ; and to 
form an exception to the general 
theory of gravitation. It is to thele 
anomalies, the cryptogamia of ce- 
lettial mechanics, that the exertions 
of M. La Place have been pecu- 
liarly devoted ; and the more he has 
examined, the more fully has he 
fupported, the Newtonian fyftem, 
and evinced that the very anomalous 
phenomena which in the firft in- 
{tance appeared to controvert it, 
have more completely fortified it 
and added to its geneial and obvious 
truth. In the two prior volumes of 
the treatife before us, our author has 
clearly developed many of thofe va- 
riations of the elements of the pla- 
netary fyftem, which are re-etiablith- 
ed alone after a contiderable lapte 
of ages: he has 1ecognited the per- 
petuity of the mean motions; has 
deduced the principal inequalities 

of the plancts, and efpecially thofe 
ob Jupiter and Saturn; and has 
pro ved, with respec étto the fatellites 
of the two Jaft, that they can never 
be all eclipfed at the fame tiaie. 

Of the various fubjects difcufled in 
the volume before us, Wwe cannot 
tind room even for a barren cata- 
logue: in few words, it comprites 
the perturbations of motions of 
the planets and of the comets round 
the fun; of meon about the 
cath; and of the fatellites about 
their refpedtive planets, On the 
thvory of the moon, our author is 


the 


the 
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comprehenfive and perfpicacious— 
hig iacts re cle ar, ‘MS s@ahe ni: ig con- 
clufive, ana i olcres plaufible, 
Mr. J. Mansheia, v: .\.. Haven, 
in the American itate of Coucce- 
ticut, has prefented a voluine of 
* Etluys Mathematical and Phytical, 
con.aiuing new ‘Theories and Iilutira- 
tions of tome very important and 
dificult Subjects of the Sciences, 
never betore pub! tihed.”’ The new 
world is yet im its iniancy with re- 
{pect to the fciences here dilcuiled 5 
and Mr, Mansfield may pleate hits 
felf with the idea ot his theories 
being sew, for they can never be- 
come oid ; and if the thought delight 
him that they duve never dejure boem 
publyjhed, we can add to the con- 
ception, that éAcy never will be heres 
atcr., {iis etlays are on the tullow- 
ing Jubjects: Lhe Ule of the Ne- 
gauve Sign in Algebra; on Gonio- 
metrical Properties; on Nautic@, 
é\tuuunomy ; on Orbicular Motion 5 ¢ 
Invetiigation of the Loci; Fluxicn- © 
ary Analy fis ; Theory of Gunnery 5 
Theory of the Moon. ‘Lhere is 
fome ingenuity, but much vanity, in 
thele papers: yet, peri@ps, we are 
become faltidious; we have been 
banquetting upon the rich viands 
of Montucla, La Lande, and La 
Place, and it is not ealy to bring 
ourlclves down to the level of the 
pieient candidate for popular favour, 
be his merits whatever they may. 
We have allo received from the 
fame country another new work 
upon a fubject not widely diilerent, 
entitled  Contiderations on the 
Subitance of the Sun, by Auguitus 
b. Woodward; in which the au- 
thor, after otfering @ few only of the 
opinions either of the ancients or mos 
derns, makes us a preient of his owns 
frit, inventing a term in the 


“ew 


profecuuion ot his new hypothetis, 
and then applying it by way of ela- 
cidating his conceptions: in fines 

then, 
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then, in the apprehenfion of Mr. 
Woodward, ‘ the fubftance of the 
‘fun’ is now found to be ‘ electron.’ 
We remember it was fome few years 
2g0, among ourtelve OS, fonnd to bea 
body of folid ice: but whether ice, 
electron, or any other eflence or qua- 
lity, remains yet to be de monftrated, 

Spain, if lefs fanciful than our 
brethren of the new world, has {e- 
veral works upon the fame fubjc¢t, of 
more fteady and fubfiantial merit ;: 
fuch are the “ Inftrucciones del Cal- 
culo differencial y integral, con fus 
Applicaciones rincipales alas Ma- 
tematicas, &c.,’’ *‘ Inftitutes of Frac- 
tional and Inteoral Arithmetic, with 
its Application to pure and mixed 
Mathematics ; by Don Jofeph Chaix 
Subdirector of the 
Cofmographic Eneineers of State.” 
Of this work, the tirtt volume only is 
yet pedlithed., It confifts of remarks 
on infinites, and the theory of curves. 
—M. Bruno, of Saragofa, has pub- 
lifhed a ‘* Defeription of the Phzeno- 
menon ot three Suns or folar Orbs 
(tres foles que aparecicron, &c.), 
which appeared in the eatiern Hemi- 
{phere, and were teen at Cafpe in 
Arragon, Jan. 10, 1787 ;” the phex- 
nomenon is not dific ult of folu- 
tion :—The Ceres has obtained an 
introduction into the Ephemeris 
ot the fame country, as we learn by 
the ‘© Cwrio y k:femérides de Ja 
nueva Planeta defcubierta en Sicilia.” 
—We have allio received the fourth 
fatciculus of ‘ Principios de Mate- 
maticas puras y Mixtas.” It pofledles 
the common mcrit of the former 
numbers, 

Geography has but little tu boaft 
of: «La Croix’s Geographie Mo- 
derne et Univertelle’’ has received a 
new edition from the labours of M. 
Victor Comeiras, who has prefixed 
to it a treatife on the {phere, and an 
abttract of attronomy. How long 
will philofophers thus confound 
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{cience with fcience, and render 
every branch of ftudy perplexed 
through an obfafeation in their own 
ideas? We are forry to fay, that in 
the edition before us almott every 
augmentation is a frefh blunder; and 
that the original work, which was 
pailable aboist a century ago, is here 
wathed to deeper ftains in almot 
every pace——We are g¢lad to find 
that Nir’ Pinkerton’s Geography is 
on the point of fuperfeding every 
one elie in France, as it moft affur- 
edly will in. our own country ; the 
Ingenious author having been long 
in Paris for the exprefs purp Me of fu- 
perintending a Frencl h verfion of it. 

In Germany, M. Gafpari hag 
publithed the fecond volume of his 
“ Complete Manual of Modern Geo- 
graphy ;" with all the correctnefs of 
the former: it comprifes Bohemia 
and Moravia.—M. Bertuch conti- 
nues the periodic numbers of his 
Geographic Ephemerides :’’—M, 
Weigel has publifhed an admirable 
” Geographic, Phyfic al, and Teche 
nologi c Defer iption of the Sovereign 
Duchy ot Silefia : ” —an d the Danith 
- Are hiv stir Geographik und “gat 
ftils,’ > commenced i n - middle 
lait year, is full perievered in, fry 
from its merit, is amply entitlcd to 
countenance. 

In our furvey ofthe Natural Hiftory 
of foreign countries, we fhall follow 
the order obferved in that of our 
own, and commence with Man. A 
German periodic work which pro- 
mifes to be of no fmall importance, 
has been begun by Dr. Froricpy 
of Jena, under the title of “ A 
Library of Comparative Anatomy ; 
which is to include the moft im- 
portant papers on this fubject, 
well as extracts from others of les 
confequet ice, which may ep} ir 
either in a feparate form in any 
country, or in the Trantactions ot 
ditlercnt literary fosieties, Dr, Tro- 
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riep has already acquired fome ccle- 
brity by his lectures on M. Gall's 
Cranioicopy, and appears well quali- 
fed for his undert: king This new 
theorv of Dr. Gall's has produced 
fone confiderable de 
in Various parts of 
and, as we have 
before, we thal! 


gree of dilcutlion 
the continent ; 

not noticed it 
now add, that it 
concurs with many prior hypotheles 
in conceiving, that the principle of 
hie and the facultics of the mind 
exilt in the brain; but ditlents from 
them in contending, that 
the concentration of thete attributes in 
any detinite {pot, they are appropriated 
to different parts « of this vilcus 3 and 
hence, that the man who potletles a 
greater or tmaller pr portion of any 
one ot thele particular parts, will be 
pre-eminent, or the contrary, im the 
pollettion of ‘vital power ; of genera- 
tive power; of irritability; duinte- 

refied love, friendthip, or fidelity 5 of 
courage, cunning, wildom, imagina- 
tion, perk verance, &c. ‘This vifion- 
ary doétrine has been fuppofed to lead 
directly to materialilm, and its pubhi- 
cation has in confeguence been inter- 
dicted by the government, M. Vil- 
liers has pub lithed at Metz a letter to 
M. Cavier, whote com] mn avla- 
tomy has already been - aby étof our 


commendation, upon this idle theory, 
to wh.ch, however, he is a complete 
convert; and bas ada q to tis let- 
ter four thetches, prefenting different 


aie of the full, with annexed re- 
His chief ole’ is to 
confiftentiy indeed with the 
Gal himielt, that even 
the exterior of the thull partakes 
the prevailing « tpoGtion or propen- 
fity ; and a it is hence ponible 
to determine the «quantity and ine 
slination of the mental power by the 
appearance of the head alone. 

‘Lhe Medical Repofitory, and 
Review of American Publications on 
Medicine, Surgery, and the auailar; 


prove, 


- 3 
ideas of 
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fill _con- 
any papers of 
importance, In the 
fitth volume, fo far as its quarterly 
numbers have advanced, we find the 
attention of praétitioners 
lisll directed to the origin and treate 
ment of the yellow fever: and the 
balance of in favour of 
its not being a contagious or import- 
ed dileaie ; and that its caute is to 
be referred to local accumulations of 
animal and vegetable filth, aed 
upon, during a morbid conttitution 
ot the air, by a high degree of atmo- 
ipheric beat. —Connected with this 

en yuiry are the “ Phyfical Invefti- 
gations and Dedustions from medi- 
cal and furgical Facts, relative to 
the Caufes, Nature, and Remedies, of 
the Difeates of a warm and vitiated 
Atmoiphere, from Climate, local 
Situation, or Seaton of the Year; 
together with an hittorical [ntroduc- 
tion to Phytiar ns ‘ropy. or th 
mental Philofophy of human Life, 
that ot Difeates, and alfo of Keme- 
dies, by William Barnwell, M.D.” 
We have inferted this long ttle as 
equally ottering a epitome 
of the work at large, and a tair tpe- 
chimen of the author's Jluxunance of 
liyle, It bears evident marks of 
induliry and fidelitv, but contains 


Branches of Philofophy,' 
tinue to ojler us n 
contiderable 


ComMnION 


evidence 1s 


experi 


futhcient 


hols ng new, a ( controverty on 
the futyect of the American tever, 
fome time (ince intemperat ly intro- 
duced by Dr. Har th, we are forry 


to lee perfevere 1 in with a verv une 
rree of rancour. Dr, Cald- 
well, of Philadelphia, has now en- 
tered the Jills with two or three 
pamphlets on the government fide 
of the queftion, whicn it is fufficient 
to hint at without further de- 


aia” 
aiid Gat 


thus 
tail. 

While upon this fubject, we mutt 
more revert to the continent of 
kurope, ind el pen ially tothe ‘“ Hif- 
ture Mod ’"Armce d'Onent, 


once 
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part 
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par le Medicin en chef, R. Dege- 
nettes,” According to the obferva- 
tions of M_ Degenettes, Egypt, and 
efpecially the Said, poficiles a much 

reater degree of falubrity than has 
generally been conizétured, = Euro- 
peans here, as in many other climates, 
are firft fubjeted to a /eahming, 
whichdi(covers itfelf cither by cutie 
cular eruptions, ophthalmies, diar- 
rhoras, or dytenteries ; after which, 
obferves our author, the fick, upon a 
comparative eitumate, were, without 
a fingle exec ption, lefs numerous in 
the army of the Eaft than in any of 
the armics of the republic in Europe. 
He reprefents the plague as by no 
means poilcit of the mortality gener- 
ally attributed to it; and alerts, that 
in the years! 799 and 1800, more than 
one-third of thoie teized by it reco- 
vered, and in fome circumitances more 
than half. The mode of treatment 
Fecommended is, however, vague and 
uncertain.—Upon the fame fubjed 
we have received ‘* Memoires fur les 
Ficvres Peitilentielles et Infidieufes 
du Levant, &c. by M. Pugnet, Phy- 
fician in the Army ot Egypt ;” dedi- 
cated to the firit contu!, M. Pug- 
met regards the pligue as endemic 
in Fgypt, but as neverthelefs capable 
of extermination: he believes the 
Dem-el-monia, as it is called in the 
language of the country, to be a dif- 
ferent malady trom the Typhomania 
of the Grecks ; and trufts to the cin- 
chona, in large quantities, tor its 
cure. 

Before we take our leave of French 
Medicine, we onxht to pay our re- 
{pects to the ‘* Medicine Clinique” 
of M. Pinel, chief phyfician of the 
hotpital at Salpetriere ; which offers 
us a new arrangement of tevers, in 
fome meature worth attending to, 
but by no means potleft of the value 
attributed to it by the fond and fo- 
ftering author himtelf, who does not 
wppcar to be much acquainted wiih 
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the modern praétice of medicine in our 
own country. Nor can we confent to 
fupprets all notice of M. Barthez’s 
**‘Jrait€ des Maladies Goutteufes.” 
“« ‘Treatife on gouty Diforders,”” 
which we think well worthy of an 
Enghth verfion. We have not {pace 
to enter into his fyftem ; but fhall 
obferve, that it appears rational and 
peripicuous: in the periodic gouty 
apoplexy he advifes the cinchona; 
andin the gouty pally, befides the 
nfual ttimulants, he employs rubifa- 
cients with a view of transterring the 
gout to the extremittes. He con- 
nects yout with rheumatifm, and his 
treatife of courfe extends to this lat- 
ter difeafe as well. 

Not being able to poriue the mes 
dical fcience of toreign countries in a 
detailed form any further, we thall 
only obferve, that the two chief to- 
pics which appear to have engaced 
the attention of praétitioners, are the 
cow-pox and the Brunenian theory. 
We have been mundated with tra&s 
upon the former from Germany, 
France, Spain, Italy, and America; 
which feldom offer any thing new, 
and upon which therefore it would 
be unnecetiary to enter, The Bru- 
nonians and Anti-Brunomans have 
principatiy contined themftelves to 
Spain and Germany : in the former 
country, the grand typporter of the 
fyftem is Dr. Vincent Mitjavilla, 
who, under the titleof ‘ Practica de 
Jas Enfermedadas efihénieas, &c. ,” 
‘* Practice in the Clais ot Difeates 
denominated fihemec, or phiogiliic, 
founded on the Brunonian Syftem,” 
has already publifhed his venth faf- 
ciculus; as he has alfo Brown’s 
tixth fection entire, in another puldi- 
cation, brought forth within the pe- 
riod of the preient year, entitled 
‘© Anotaciones Medico - Pratticas 
fobre las Calenturas Intermittentes y 
fu Curacion.” In this latter work M, 
Mitjavilla has moreover given an 

account 
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account of the new experiments on 
the arfenical antidotes by M. Rein- 
ault.—Dr..Joac hynSorrano has alfoof- 
fered two publications upon the Bru- 
nonian theory: they are both ver- 
fions into the Spanith tongue. The 
former is Brown's attack upon (what 
he denominated) ‘* ‘The Errors and 
Prejudices of the {pafmodic Syftem 
of Dr. Cullen ;”’ and the latter “ Dr. 
Wrykard’s Profpectus of the medical 
Art,” publifhed originally in Ger- 
man.—In Germany itlelf the tra&s 
are fo numerous, and the difpute is 
become fo ftale, that it would be — 
of time to enumerate the litt ¢ 
combatants. Hefore we finally a 
this part of the continent, however, 
we will jult notice, that Dr. Struve, 
of Gorlitz, under the title of “ Die 
Kunft das Schwache Leben zu cr- 
halten, &c.," ** The Art of preferving 
teeble Life, and of prcengny it in 
incurable Difeafes,”’ has made a mott 
acceptable prefent to the public; 
and that proteflor Camper's ‘* Icones 
Herniarum” has been lately edited 
ina {plendid impretlion, containing 
fourteen tables ot engravings, by the 
erudite M. Simmering. 

In our continuation of this branch 
of fcience, we are compelled to the 
wimott brevity. Llaving mentioned 
the name of the late illuftrious Cam- 
per, we cannot avoid noticing, that 
his fon has juft publithed, from the 
poitthumous papers of the prefetlor, 
a mott accurate “ Defcription Ana- 
tumiqued’un Elephant male ;” which 
differs but littl: from the account 
given in two valuable articles of Mr. 
Corte, printed in our own Philoto- 
phical ‘Tranfactions for the year 
1709.—M. La Cepede has com- 
pleted the third volume of his “ Hif- 
tvire Naturelle des Poiffons:” it is 
yet to extend to two volumes in ad- 
dition, of which the fourth is proba- 
bly by this time completed. We 
{hall referve our obfervations till the 
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whole is before us.—To the fame 
able naturalift M. Dandin has dedi- 
cated his “* Hiftoire Naturelle des 
Rainettes, &c.,” “ Natural Hiftery 
ot Tree-Frogs, Frogs, and Toads," 
publithed in the courfe of the pre- 
fent year, in a comprefled and truly 
concentrated ftyle, and containing 
feveral additions to the prior deferip- 
tions of his friend, Latreille. He 
does not appear, however, to have 
been acquainted with the comprehen- 
five labours of our own countryman, 
Dr. Shaw.—M. Walckenaer, under 
the title of ‘* Faune Parifienne," has 
publithed at Paris an abridged hiltory 
of the infeéts in the environs of that 
metropolis. He has copied the fa- 
fhionable fyftem of Fabricius in pre-~ 
ference to that of Linné The re- 
ferences are lefs ample than might 
have been expected ; and the preli- 
minary etlay on the ftudy of ento- 
melogy is ridiculoufly inflated and 
bombaft.—The fuperb Aftragologia 
of M. Decandolle, imprinted in folio, 
Jconibus illuftrata, has juft been im- 
ported by M, de Boffe. The author 
is an accurate monographift and fuce 
cefstul follower of Pallas: the fub- 
however, is by no means yet 
exhaufted, To the Annales de 
Chimie, which are continued with 
their ufual fpirit, have been added, 
<A general Catalogue of Articles 
contained in the firft thirty Volumes, 
and an alphabetic Sable of their 
Authors,” 

InGermany, M. Beck ftein hasgiven 
to his countrymen, ‘“ La Cépede’s 
Naturgeichichte ;” in the courte 
of which the tran{lator has enriched 
his veriion with additions from 
Schneider, Walbaune, and other ce- 
Icbrated naturalifts.—" M. Goetling’s 
Handbuch der theo retifchen und prac- 
tifchen Chemie,” ‘ Manual of theo- 
retic and prastica | Chemiftry,” bas 
received a third volume in addition 


to the two which have preceded it: 
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it is almoft exclufively confined to 
pharmaccutic chemiftry.— Profetior 
Sprengel, o: Halle, has publithed a 
popular work in-two o¢tavo volumes, 
enuthd © Anleitung zar kenntniis 
der. Ptianzer,” “A Guide to the 
Knowl ge of Pants?’ and M. 
Dietrich a work of the fame deicrip- 
tion, in the form, and with the ap- 
pellation, of * Vollitaodiges Lexicon 
der Garteneren und Botamk,” “A 
complete Dictionary of Gardening 
ana Botany.”’. Nor ought we to 
omit ‘* M. Sickler’s Allegemeine 
Getchichte der Obftkulker, &c.,” 
* General Hiftory of Fruit-trees ;” 
a work of coafilerable erudition and 
much practical value. 

in draly, count Nicolo del Rio has 
publifhed his’ © introduztone alla 
Chie micas" a fimple and perfpicuous 
treatile upon the. fubjyect : a cnarac- 
ter which may be equally bettowed 
upon the “ Elementi di Botanica,” 
publithed by M. Nocea, at Pacua. 
While in Portugal, the works which 
have chietly flruck us, are an anony- 
mous treatife on bees and bee-hives, 
“© "V'ratado Practices de Colmenas 0 
Paiioria de las Abejas;" and “A 
Compendium of the Natural Huttory 
of Buffon, clathted agreeably to the 
Linnéan Syfiem,” trantlated trom 
the Spanith of R. R Caitel, by M. 
Ritala. M. Caftel is the Barwin 


of Spain, and, like the Englifh bo- 
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N the branch of national hiftory, 
the moft numerous, the mott 
volum} : Te * folendid 
wiuminous, and the molt iplendi 
publications we have received, have 
been on the very popular fubject of 


Esypt; but as the greater part of 
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tanift, has written a poem on the 
loves of the plants. 

The agriculture of few foreign 
mations will bear any comparifon 
with that- of our own; ard upon 
this ‘ubjeét we have encountered no 
wor! of fufficient importance to de. 
tain us. ‘The maps and charts we 
have mei with are chietly of S»anith 
manufacture, and defigned by Juan 
or Thomas Lopez: the tormer bas 
offered a may of Africa, a tecond of 
North and a third of South America; 
and the latter has completed a map 
of the FaltiIndies, compre hending the 
coatt of Malabar to the gulph of 
Cambaya ; and that of Coromandel 
te the cily of Matuhpatam: he bas 
alfo imprinted fron charts of the 
covutry tent by the natives, “A 
Map of the Provinee and Penniula of 
Yucatan.” ‘Thefe maps are toleiably 
correct, but deficient in elegance, 
‘Lhe e:ity of Madrid has ailo been de- 
lineated on a vatt icale of fixty-four 
fheets; it of courfe comprehends in 
detail its diliri¢ts, fquares, tirects, 
and number of houtes. In the de- 
partment of architecture, the fame 
country has been enriched with a 
pofihumous work of M. Benito 
Baii’s, entitled ‘© Diccionario de Ar- 
quitectura Civil,” Dictionary of 
Civil Architeéture.” It is a-uteful 


’ . ° ‘ ’ } ‘ 
publication, in one volume octavo, 
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thefe have already fallen under one 
cognizance, an efpeciaily the ma¢- 
nitcent Hifory of M. Denon, aud 
the Memoirs of M. Reynier, in con- 
having been ho- 


fequence of their 
noured with an Englifh verfion, we 
fhall 
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fhall not revert to them on the prefent 

eceafion. The firfi and fecond vo- 
lumes of the untranflated “ Mé¢- 
moires fur L'Egypte’ have alfo 
long fince paft the ordeal of our Re- 
gifter; and although a third and a 
fourth volume have fince been added 
to this collection, we perceive no- 
thing in them that need to detain 
us, becaufe little or nothing which 
has not occurred in prior publica- 
tions. For the fame reafon we may 


be fuffered to pafs by M. Z{chok- 


ke’s ** Hiftory of the Dettruétion of 


thedemocratic Republics of Schwitz, 
Uri, and Underwalden,” merely no- 
ticing, that it has been ably tranf- 
lated from German into Pecach by 
M Briatte, fecretary of legation of 
the Helvetic republic at Paris. The 
‘““Memoires Secrets fur La Ruffle” 
have in like manner been rendered 
inio our ewn tongue, and fome ex- 
tracts from the Englith verfion are 
inferted in another department of 
the pretent year's Regifter. 

Upon M. Azuni's “ Hiftoire Geo- 
graphique, Politique, et Naturelle, de 
la Sardaigne,’’ we mutt dwell rather 
more at large; for though not quite 
fo corre&t in compofition as we could 
have wifhed, it is neverthelefs, upon 
the whole, a valuable and interetting 
publication. Jn the political portion 
of his work our author is by far, 
however, moft animated and at 
home; he feels ee ihe degraded 
{tate of his countsy, and his apo- 
firaphes are evidently tranimitted 
from the heart. ‘To the firft volume 
is prefixed a map of the ifland, of 
real excellence and correétnels; but 
its natural hiftory is here only fe- 
condarily communicated, from So- 
nini, count Balbos, and others. 

e¢ Voyage Pictorefque et Hifio- 
rique, Xc., * «¢ A Pigturefque and Hi- 
floric Tour through Iftria and Dal- 
matia, compoted trom the [tinerary 
Lavalle.”’ 


of L. F. Cailas, by Joteph 
iow. 
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This is an elegant, fuperb, and mott 
entertaining work, It is publifhed, 
as it deferves to be, in imperial folio, 
and the plates, charts, and plans, 
which are exqguifitely defigned, are 
the production of the author of the 
tour himfelf, to whofe various talents 
we have on prior occafions paid a due 
tribute of refpect. ‘The work is di- 
vided into two parts: the firft exhi- 
biting the political hiftory of Dalma- 
tia and Ittria, from the earlift records 
in the pages of ancient writers down 
to the period of the treaty of Campo 
Formio; the latter detailing the 
tour of M. Caflas, which was un- 
dertaken to explore thete clatlic and 
highly interefling regions, 

With an equal degree of enter- 
tainment have we arifen from the 
perutal of M. Meyer's “ Voyage en 
Italie, &c.,” “ Travels through lialy;” 
which, though contined to a country 
that has been defcribed till we had 
almoft thought defcription had to- 
tally failed of novelty and imprethon, 
contain an account fo truly and in- 
genioufly novel, and abound with fe 
many original and pleafing ideas, 
that it is impofl.ble for the molt ta- 
fiidious tourift to be otherwife than 
amuted, or the moft hackneyed to be 
otherwife than inttructed. 

M. Delamarre has tranflated into 
French the “ Travels in the Cri- 
mea, publifhed by a young Rufhan ;" 
but having already in our domettic 
literature traverfed this very fpot 
with various tourilts of acknowledged 
merit, we find no inchnation to re- 
accompany him in his verfion. In 
reality, we meet with nothing of pe- 
culiar value to detain us. 

M. Golberry’s ‘* Fragmens d'un 
Voyage en Afrique fait pendant les 
Années 1785, 1780, & 1787,” are 
much more worth attending to, not- 
withitanding the travels of our own 
adventurers over the very quarter de- 
fcribed. The hiftory here offered, o 
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the manners and cuftoms of the va- 
rious tribes with whom he affociated, 
his topographic and zodlogic ftate- 
ments, are equally entertaining and 
important. ‘The work is peculiarly 
valuable in the information it con- 
tains with relation to the weftern part 
of Africa, and cannot fail to be a 
ufeful companion to the future ad- 
venturer into thefe barbarous and 
uncultivated regions. 

“ Voyage a la Louifiane, &c.,”’ 
«© A Voyage to Louifiana, and ‘Tra- 
vels on the Continent of North 
America, performed between the 
Years 1794 and 1798: by B.D. 
Paris.” Wehave no intrinfic proof that 
the voyage here pretended was ever 
actually made ; and the greater part, 
if not the whole, is a mere compila- 
tion from former writers of American 
travels. The pfeudo-navigator con- 
ceives that Louifiana more natural/y 
belongs to France than to any other 
nation whatever : the Spaniards late- 
ly had a fancy that it more naturally 
belonged to them; and the Anglo- 
Americans of the prefent day feem 
to have found out that of all the 
ttates on the face of the earth, 1t mo? 
naturally belongs to their own. The 
Indians are here denominated /a- 
vages; the Englifh, “ civilized in- 
deed, but, by a boundlefs ambition, 
more barbarous than the favcages them- 
felves;"" and the French, the mott 
trank, the molt faithful, the moft 
humane, the moft courageous, the 
moft generous people that exit, 

M. Malouet’s * Collection de 
Memuoires, &c.,”’ “Collection of Me- 
moirs and oflicial Corretpondence 
relative to the Adminitftration of the 
Colonies, particularly of French and 
Dutch Guiana, and the Ifland of St. 
Domingo,” tive volumes oétavo ; 
embracing incidentally the tra& of 
Louifiana; is entitled to much clofer 
attention than the anonymous book 
above, It evinces judgment, fpirit, 
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prudence, and liberality : moft of the 
papers it contains, however, have 
been already detailed in a feparate 
form; and the work, in its prefent 
aggregate fhape, might have been 
advantageoufly compreffed into half 
its extent. 

The ever-flowing pen of M. Sou- 
lavie, has now offered to the public 
** Hiftoric Memoirs and Anecdotes 
of the Court of France, during the 
Reign of the Marchionefs de Pom- 
padour :” which are little more than 
the {weepings of the documents and 
other papers from which he com- 
pofed his former more voluminous 
works, It is introduced by a treatife 
on the ftate of fociety after the fub- 
verfion of a great empire by immo- 
rality and anarchy ; which fcems to 
have been drawn up for the mere 
purpote of filling the volume, and 
{carcely contains a new or important 
idea. 

** Renfeignement fur les Evéne- 
mens qui ont et Lieu en Suifle en 
Septembre et Octobre, 1802,” “ Re- 
view of the Events which occurred 
in Switzerland in the Months of 
September and October, 1802.” 
This is a fair and impartial ttate- 
ment of the tranfactions it pretends 
to record :==we have feen no tract, 
publifhed on the continent, which fo 
treely canvafles the tyranny of the 
firt conful, and fo warmly efpoufes 
the patriotic caufe of the unfortunate 
Swifs. Yet, whence proceeds this 
daring liberty of the continental 
prefs? Gentle reader! the pam- 
phlet is ufhered into the world with- 
out the name either of place, printer, 
or author !! 

On the fubjeéts of jurifprudence 
and political economy, the beft works 
which have lately appeared in the 
French language, are the productions 
of our own countrymen: hence 


within the peried of our prefent lu- 


cubrations we have to notice a ral 
10n 
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fion of “ Mr. Bentham’s Treatife on 
Legiflation, civil and penal,”’ by M. 
Dumont, of Geneva; who has here- 
by offered a moft valuable prefent to 
the continent :—and a new tranila- 
tion of Adam Smith’s Inquiry into 
the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth 
of Nations,’? by M. Germaine Gar- 
nier, of the national inftitute ; who 


has given a new, and, in refpect of 


arrangement and perfpicuity, a more 
advantageous, caft to the whole. The 
work is moreover confiderably aug- 
mented, we might fay burdened, 
with notes; and thus enlarged ex- 
tends to not lefs than five oétavo vo- 
lumes. 

M. Scrofani has tranflated a va- 
luable work from the Italian, entitled 


* Eflay on the general Commerce of 


European Nations, with a particular 
Survey of the Commerce of Sicily.” 
This effay will be found peculiarly 
ufeful to thofe who are engaged in 
the Levant trade, 

On the {cience of agriculture, the 
beft publication we have met with is 
trom the pen of M. Depradt, mem- 
ber of the conftituent affembly. It 
is entitled, “© De Ja Culture en 
France :”’ it is dedicated to our own 
countryman, Mr. Arthur Young ; 
and the author acknowledges, that 
much of the matter it contains is de- 
rived from Mr. Young’svery excellent 
papers. We have often had occa- 
fion to obferve, that French writers 
make no {cruple of reverting in their 
calculation of time to the chriftian 
wra, and the common days of the 
week ; and we tind in the work be- 
fore_us, that this fpirit of retrocef- 
fio’ is extended to the old divifion of 
the country into provinces, inftead 
of adhering to its new arrangement 
into departments. M. Depradt apo- 
logifes for himfelf by obferving, that 
the former is better adapted to de- 
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M. Lafteyrie’s ‘ Hiftoire de I'In- 
troduction dcs Moutons, &c.,”’ ‘ Hil- 
tory of the Introduction of the fiue- 
woolled Spanith Sheep in ditlerent 
European States, and at the Cape 
of Good Hope,” contains alio a mul- 
titude of obfervations taken -from 
our Englifh agriculturitis, It is, 
however, an original work, afd 
of confiderable national importance. 
The writer has amply proved his 
point, and principally from facts 
which have occurred in our own 
country, that the fine-woolled fheep 
of Spain are capable of naturaliza- 
tion in almott every climate. We 
here meet with merited compliments 
to his mayefty, the late lamented 
duke of Bedtord, lord Somerville, 
and other illuitrious breeders of 
cattle. 

In Germany, the moft interefiing 
book we have met with on national 
manners, is the ** Reife durch Deut- 
fchland, &c.," “ Travels through 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and a Part of Italy, in the 
Years 1797, 1798, 1799; by Charles 
Gottlob Kuttner,” It is publifhed 
at Leipfick, in four o¢tavo volumes ; 
though contined to a quarter which 
has been repeatedly the feene of our 
obfervations, contains many remarks 
that are new, and deeply impreflive. 
The author is a mott fprightly and 
ingenious tourift, and we have a 
firong defire to fee him in an Eng- 
lith drefs.—M. Roth has publiflted 
a ufeful “ Hiftory of the ‘Trade otf 
Nuremburg,’ in two vols. o¢tavo : 
and profetlor Gallictti, of Gotha, has 
added another volume to his very 
elaborate ‘ Kleine Weltgefchichte,” 
«| Compendious Hiftory of the 
W orld.” 

In Spain, *¢ Adam Smith's Wealth 
of Nations” has alfo been ably trant- 
lated by don Jofeph Alonzo Ortiz, 


tails of the variety of climate and ‘“ traducida y aumentada confider- 
ablemente 


1 2 


productions of the country. 


con illufiraciones rela- 
tivas 
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tivas 4 Efpana.” The illuftrations 
will be found of high importance by 
the tranflator’s countrymen.—The 
fame ingenious economilt has more- 
over publifhed in one volume quarte, 
a valuable original wotk, “ De la 
Moneda papel, y tobre el Credito 
ublico;"” ** Economic Effay on 
Sen Money and public Credit.’’ 
—We perceive alfo that ‘ Count 
Rumford’s Political, CEconomical, 
and Philofophical Etlays,’’ have ob- 
tained a Spamth verfion from the 
hand of don Domingo Agucroy 
Neyra. 

The moft able political writers in 
America, in the period, we mean, to 
which we are confined, are Mr, Iar- 
ton and Mr. Webfter: the former 
has offered his ‘* Diflertation on the 
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Freedom of Navigation and Ma- 
ritime Commerce, and fuch Richts 
of States relative thereto as are 
founded on the Law of Nations :” 
and the latter ™ Mitcellaneous Papers 
on polttical and commercial Sub- 
jects.” ‘The principle of both thefe 
very able politicians is adverfe to that 
contended for by Great Britain; but 
they could neither of them have {een 
Mr. Gentz's very elaborate anfwer 
to M. Hauterive at the date of their 
refpective publications. —-On the fub- 
ject ot rural economics, Mr. Bordley's 
«“ Etiays’’ are entitled to great re- 
fpect: they may not add much to 
the knowlcdge ot the old world; but 
will be found of great local advan- 
tages to the new, 








CHAPTER 


IV. 


LITERATURE anp POLIVE ARTS. 


HE national inftitwte, like the 

modern conttitution of France, 
eontinues to prove how much more 
eafy a thing it is to pull down than 
to build up. {t proves allo, like the 
mation at large, that notwithf{tand- 
ing the evils which refulted from the 
ancient regime, they have not been 
diminifhed either in number or enor- 
mity by any change which has fince 
occurred, If the academy were at 
times tubjett to the intluence of royal 
favoritifm, the infiitute, if we may 
judge from many papers which have 
been totally luppietled, aml whole 
titles alone, or little more than 
whote titles, are introduced into the 
hiftoric fkatch, is by no means void 
of favoritifm at the prefent moment. 
We know, however, that it was not 
pothble, at times, forall the intluence 
of the grand monurque to preclude 
the election of a member upon whofe 





rerection he had determined; and the 
introdyétion, into. this celebrated 
body, of Diderot and Voltaire, are 
eafes altogether in point. Yet we 
quetiion, whether the fame liber- 
ty exitt at the prefent period, al- 
though it is the boatt of the infti- 
tution itlelf, that the firft conful is a 
mere member and confrere of the 
eflablthment when he honours & 
with his company, and has no place 
of exclufive dignity allotted to him. 
The mott able members of the mo- 
dern inftitution were members alle 
of the old academy; and the clafs 
whole papers appear to us of moft 
confeqnence, is the mathematical 
and phytical. Daubenton indeed is 


no more; but the clats fill potictles 
La Cepede, Cuvier, Chaptal, Guy- 
ton, La Place, and to thefe we are 
{till indebted for the mott valuable 

In the 
depart- 


papers of the current year. 
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department of moral am political 
icieuces, the memoirs ot the initi- 
tute have but little to boaft: the 
bett papers, perhaps, are the pro- 
duétions of M. Bouganville, relative 
to navigation, and M, Dettuth Tracy 
on metaphyfies ; though the latter is 
by far too prolix a writer, and not 
alwavs potlett of precifion. The 
moit able penmen in the clafs of hi- 
tcrature and polite arts are unquefti- 
onadly M. Ameilhon, M. Mongez, 
and M. Levefque: but we cannot 
ftay even to tranicribe the titles of 
the articles they have furnifhed. 

The “ Memoirs of the Academy 
of Belles Lettres, Hiftory, and Anti- 
quities,”? at Copenhagen, are limit- 
ed, as the name of the academy futh- 
ciently indicates, to a narrower circle. 
They confiit of fifteen papers; of 
which the greater part are local, 
equally with retpeét to hittory, man- 
ners, and architecture. M. Malean- 
der-hielm has made a prefent, how- 
ever, of an ingenious memoir ‘f On 
the Advantages refulting from the 
Study of Aftronomy in Hittoric In- 
guiries ;” in which he conceives, that 
the Ophir of Solomon was probably 
Peru, and otters additional argu- 
ments to prove that the Carthagini- 
aus were acquainted with America 
and the Platonic Atlantis: he does 
not appear, however, to have feen 
M. Raillie’s very learned treatife upon 
this latter fulject. M. Wilde has 
allo pretented a valuable difcourfe 
“© On the Progrets of the Belles Let- 
tres and Arts among the Grecks.” 

The a Memuvirs oft the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Lilbon” extend 
to two quarto volumes, upon the 
conjoint {ciences of mathematics and 
philofophy alone. They conttitute 
the reiult of only one of the three 
claties into which the academy is di- 
vided ; the other two being exctu- 
fively devoted to fubjects of economy, 
and of welles-lettree. ‘The labours of 
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thefe latter two, upon which we thal 
not now enter, are publifhed iw oc- 
tavo volumes. Of the two quartos 
at prefent before us, the firit com- 
prites twenty-three articles ; the fe- 
cond, twenty, together with an ap- 
pendix containing three medical me- 
moirs, Obfervations of eclipfes at 
Pekin and Rome, and aftronomic ob- 
fervations at St. Paul by Barbofa. 
The three-fold claflification of this 
academy, however, is not feverely 
adhered to; as our readets may judge 
from being informed, that among 
the papers of the department before 
us, intermixed with thofe on mathe- 
matics and natural hiftory, is one by 
M. Da Amarel, offering “* A Hittory 
of the Legiflation and Manners of 
Portugal ;"" and another by M, De 
Feyos, *On the Bucolic Poetry of the 
Portuguefe.” 

In the fourth volume of the “Ame- 
rican Philofophical Traniaétions,” 
which is that of the prefent period, 
we find fome very valuable aftrono- 
mic obfervations by Mr, Bettenhoule 
and Mr, Ellicott, relative to the 
ceeleftial bodies, the latitudes and 
longitudes of places. We meet alfo 
with a fhort ** Eflay on Magnetifm,” 
by Mr, Jetferfon; with fome very 
trifling inconclufive ‘* Experiments 
on Evaporation ” It is defirable that 
the fiate of ele¢tricity, and the varias 
tions of the magnetic needle, were 
obferved more accurately in con- 
junction with the changes of the 
weather, a fubjectindeed at prefent 
much attended to by many focieties. 
Hence meteorologic journals are now 
frequently publithed ; and we meet 
with them in the Philofophical, the 
Jrith, andthe American'T'ranfactions, 
as well as in Dr, Duncan's Annals. 

In defcending from the atmofphere 
to the earth, we find fome facts of 
importance offered by the fame re- 
{pectable fociety. The northern part 
of the American contincat is divided 


by 
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by a chain of mountains ftyled the 
Allegantry, one of the higheft points 
of which is the ‘ blue ridge.’ This 
ic has been meafured barometri- 
cally by Mr. Ellicott, who has only 
iven its height above Richmond ; 
that its real elevation above the 
Jevel of the fea is ftill uncertain. On 
the weft of this ridge tradition feems 
to have placed the fource of the 
American population in the fouth, 
and perhaps in the eaftern {tates ; 
and with this part of America we 
begin to be better acquainted. Mr. 
Mackenzie, in his very interefting 
«« Journey,” has defcribed the north- 
ern range of the continent ; and Mr, 
Ellicott, in the American Tranfac- 
tions, has given an account of the 
general appearance of the north-weft- 
ern part of Pennfylvania, particu- 
Jarly_ the very high ground in the 
neighbourhood of * Lake Erie,’ the 
fides of the vaft bafon which con- 
tains the Canadian lakes. Here were 
once probably inhabitants, perhaps 
the anceftors of the Mexicans and 
Peruvians; for here are {till fome 
remains of a race, not highly ingeni- 
ous, though neitherignorant, norrude, 
This we may colleét from ‘* The De- 
{cription of Antiquities, difcovered 
in a Tumulus, in the North-weftern 
Country; and, when we refleét on 
the wera in which this part of the 
world was inhabited, an @ra_ of 
which tradition can give no account, 
and which perhaps reaches to within 
fome centuries from the deluge, we 
fhall not be furprifed to find feveral 
of its animals extinét. The fables 
of the ‘ Begnated Bear,’ recorded 
by Mr. Hechweilder, may have their 
foundation in truth ; and we know, 
from Mr. Jefferfon’s paper, that the 
* bones of a quadruped of the clawed 
kind,’ have been difcovered in the 
north-weftern parts of Virginia, be- 
yond the blue ridge. The remains of 
the mammoth have been now long 
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known ; and the bones of many other 
different fpecies of animals have been 
defcribed by M. Cuvier. Inthe Tranf. 
actions before us we find, that the 
fuppofed bones of the mammoth are, 
in reality, thofe of more than one 
{pecies of animals. They are found 
generally in lime-fione, or at lea(t in 
alluvial ftrata, and fuchas pervade the 
whole continent. ‘The cryftallized 
‘ Barytes,’ difcovered by Mr. Smith 
‘in Pennfylvania,’ was deteéted in 
a firatum of this kind. On the eaft 
of the Allegantry mountains, we 
meet with few obfervations properly 
geologic. The accumulation of 
fand, forming the fand-hills of Cape 
Henry, in Virginia, and a barrier to 
the fea, fhows, that much of the land 
in this part of America was _proba- 
bly gained from the fea in a fimilar 
way. We find in thefe Tranfac- 
tions a Supplement to Mechlenberg's 
“© Index Flore Lancaftrenfis,”’ and 
Beauvois’ “ Defcription of a new 
Plant found near Pennfylvania :’’ M. 
Beauvois has alfo defcribed  an- 
other amphibious firen ; it is a new 
{pecies, and probably the larva of 
a more perfect animal. His “ Ac- 
count of Amphibia,”’ in the fame col- 
lection, though fomewhat incorrect 
and imperteét, is a valuable paper 
The rattlefnake, a ferpent whofe 
fafcinating power has been fo often 
mentioned, does not, in Dr. Bar- 
ton’s opinion, poflefs any fuch in- 
fluence. He has here examined the 
fubject at fome length, and en- 
deavours to fhow that birds are not 
really its food; and that the agita- 
tion of thefe animals, fuppofed to be 
owing to fafcination, arifes from 
terror, le(t their young ones may be- 
come its prey. Dr. Barton has alto 
given us an accurate account of the 
American fpecies of Diflas or Jer- 
boa. 

« Etrennes 4 M. de la Harpe, 
&e..” “A New-Year’s Gift for M. 


. 2 ’ 
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de la Harpe, on his brilliant Re- 
turn to the Bofom of Philotophy.” 
Jt is well known that M. de la 
Harpe was a pupil and ardent ad- 
mirer of Voltaire, and hence an 
active inftrument in the French re- 
volution: the horrors which accom- 
panied it, however, made hima moit 
cordial penitent ; and he publicly re- 
canted, and abjured his democratic 
principles, and the infidelity he had 
long as publicly profeiled. After 
this event in his life, it feems, he 
obtained a re-introduction upon the 
fiage of a piece he had fornterly 
written, and for which he appears to 
have entertained an unwearied fond- 
nefs, entitled Melanie; and the 
writer of the tract before us, a former 
companion, or at leaft a pretended 
companion, of the veteran bard, but 
too bold a man to retract himfelf, 
endeavours with all his might to 
trace fome jacobinical patlages in 
the drama before us; and, pertuading 
himfelf that he has fucceeded, de- 
tides de la Harpe upon this and a 
variety of other accounts, and en- 
deavours to infinuate, that he has 
once more recanted, and again turn- 
ed afide to infidelity and jacobinifm. 
There is not the fhadow of an argu- 
ment for fuch an affertion ; nor is it 
in any degree fupported by any one 
patfage adduced from the drama it- 
felf. It is faid, however, that the 
enfeebled veteran was fo much agi- 
tated by this unjuftitiable attack, as 
that his fudden death was the unfor- 
tunate confequence. 

‘© Notice des Ouvrages de M. 
D'Anville, &c.’’ We learn from 
this * Lift” of the works of this ce- 
lebrated geographer, that a new and 
uniform edition of them is on the 
point of being publifhed. The bio- 
graphy felected will be that of M, 
Wacier, rather than M. Condorcet’s. 
‘The edition will extend to fix 
quarto volumes, and include fixty- 
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two maps. The fubfcription price 
at Paris is twenty-tive livres, 

« Vie Polemique de Voltaire, ou 
Hittoire de les Proicnptions, &c.,” 
‘€ Controverfial Life of Voltaire, or 
Hiliory of his Profcriptions, with 
vindicatory Papers, by G**y.” This 
is a {pirited and entertaining account 
of the petty wars of this literary and 
fretful gladiator. It is written with 
elegance, and unveils fome anecdotes 
to which even till the prefent mo- 
ment we were (irangers. 

« Elnathan, on les Ages de 
l'Homme, traduit du Chaldeen ;” 
‘* Elnathan, or the Ages of Man; 
tranflated from the Chaldean, by A, 
— Marmorieres ;"" three vols, 

ctavo, A tyitem of moral or phi- 
lofophic infiruction is here developed 
by means of an interetting ftory ; 
and, in pretending to tranflate from 
Chaldean records, the writer gives 
a correct account of the late tranf- 
actions in his own country. It is by 
no means deftitute of amufement ; 
but its ftyle is too pompous, intlated, 
and verbofe, 

The infcription on the Rofetta 
monument furrendered along with 
a variety of other curious or valuable 
articles by general Menou to Lord 
Hutchinfon, has excited much at- 
tention among the learned. Fac- 
fimilics of the infcription, long be- 
fore the arrival of the monument 
in England, had been fent to Paris ; 
and M. Sacy, profetior of Arabic, 
was particularly applied to for an 
interpre tation. It contains three in- 
{criptions, or rather the fame infcrip- 
tion in three diflerent characters : 
the firft in hieroglyphics, confifling 
of fourteen lines; the laft in Greek, 
containing fifty-four; and between 
thete a third of thirty-two lines, 
which M. Sacy fiyles Egyptian, 
without however aflirming that the 
charaéter it exhibits, was ever uni- 
verfa! in Egypt. 


The Greek itfelf 


is 
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is defaced in a variety of places ; but 
the lacune have been ably fupplied 
by Mr, Penn : the Egyptian infcrip- 
tien has been lefs injured than 
either; yet, notwithftanding the 
Greek was before him, fo totally 
novel is this Egyptian chara¢ter, 
that M. Sacy could by no means 
fatisfy himfelt with having decipher. 
ed it. Of his elaborate indui' ry he 
gives a particular account in a 
“Letter to M Chapital, Minificr 
of the Interior, Member of the Na- 
tional Inftitute, &c.” upon this very 
a gPoionery, the data, how- 

er, advanced by M, Sacy, M. 
Akerblad, a learned Swede, became 
more fuccefsful, triumphed over th 
difficulties which fill remained, and 
has unqueftionably put us into pof- 
feffion, for the firli time, of a true 
and genuine alphabet of ancint 
Egyptian. He has given an account 
ef the profperous refult of his la- 
pours, ina ‘ Lettre fur l'Intcrip- 
tion, &e.,”” “* Letter on the Egyp- 
tian Infcription ot Rofetta; ad- 
dretied to M. Silvefter de Sacy.”"— 
M. Akerblad has alfo offered, ina 
Latin pamphlet, “A New Inter- 
pretation of the Pheenician Inicrip- 
tion at Oxford; which ccecurs as 
Second to the Thirty-three from 
Cyprus, in Poeoek’s Defcription of 
the Bait, vol. 2. p. 213.” ‘This has 
hitherto puzzled the learned beyond 
all power of explication: we dare 
not fay that M. Akerblad bas given 
an incontrovertible imterpretation; 
but we think it the beft and mott 
ingenious of any one which has 
hitherto been conjectured, 

‘© Defeription d'un Pavé en Mo- 
faique, &e.” This Mofaic pave- 
ment was difcovered in the ancient 
city of Italica, now the village of 
Sanutipence, near Seville. The de- 
ietaplion is publiihed by M. Laborde, 
who has fubjoined to it fome curious 
seteasches concerning the Mofaie 
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painting of the ancients, and the 
monuments of this kind which have 
becn hitherto unpublifhed. The en- 
tire work, for magnificence and beau- 
ty, is unrivalled. It is printed in 
folio, and its price is 18 guineas 

‘‘Monumens Antiques inedits, 
ou nouvellement expliqués, &c.” 
‘This fuperb and interefting work, 
the author of which is M. Millin, 
is defigned as a continuation of the 
collections of Count Caylus, pub. 
lithed at Paris in 1750, in feven vo- 
lumes quarto ; and of Guattani, pub- 
lifhed at Rome between the years 
1784 and 1789, in fix volumes of 
the fame fize. The undertaking 
before us is alfo intended to be 
completed in fix quarto volumes, 
within the period of four years; 
each of which volumes, printed by 
Didot, will contain four hundred 
pages of text, and at leaft forty 
plates in every fafciculus of fix num- 
bers—~each tumber extending to 
from fixty to feventy pages. About fix 
numbers alone are yet publithed, 
The entire work is defigned as a 
colle&tion of ancient monuments, 
fiatues, bas-relieves, butis, paint- 
ings, mofaics, engravings, veries, in- 
{criptions, medals, and inftruments, 
obtained both from public and pri- 
vate collections, and accompanied 
with an explanatory text. No one 
who is alveady acquainted with the 
previous labours of M. Miliin in 
this particular department, can doubt 
his ability, and perfect competency ; 
and the numbers which have already 
appeared, have jufiified the fullett 
confidence which his friends have 
repoted in him. 

« Monument de Yu, on la plus 
ancienne Infcription de la Chine, 
&e.” Dr. Hager, the author of this 


publication, has already noticed this 
moft ancient monument extant in 
the Chinefe empire, in his bock of 
Chinefe Ek mentary CharaS&ers: and 


he 
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he here declares it to be highly gra- 
tifying to him to have found on his 
arrival at Paris, the authenticity of 
his copy, which he received trom 
Japan, corroborated by a manutcript 
of the late father Amiot. Yu, from 
having been an ele&ted chief, be- 
came afterwards an eltablifhed em- 
peror of the higheft renown in the 
Chinefe annals. He is faid by the 
literati of his own country, to have 
flourifhed not lefs than four thoujand 
years ugo: but they regard it as 
uncertain, whether this monument 
were conftruSted by himfelf to per- 

etuate his victorics over the Yas- 
Miao, the San-Miao, the Lo-Koue, 
and the Chou-chen, or whether it 
were erected to his memory by one 
of his fucceffors. 

M. Larcher has tranflated the 
entire works of Herodotus, into 
French. His verfion occupies not 
lefgs than nine volumes oftavo, Of 
courfe, the reader will fuppote it to 
be plentifully fupplied with notes, 
remarks, and illuftrations. In the 
courfe of thete, of two of our coun- 
trymen, whohave been amply brought 
forwards, we find the one, major 
Rennell, fethiciently applauded as 
the d’Anville of bs day, and the 
other, Mr. Bruce, very unneceila- 
rily, and indeed unjuldy, caigated, 
The French expedition to Egypt, 
however, has completely ctfaced the 
obloquy, by admitting Mr. Bruce's 
merits in a very high degree. M. 
Larcher, like M. la Harpe, has of 
late fung his palinodia, aud jub- 
lickly quitted atheifm, in favour 
of the Chriftian religion.—In the 
« Lettres de L. B, Lauraguais,”’ we 
find as intelligent and agreeable 
Frenchman, rendering a tribute of 
applaufe to Mr. Locke, inftead of the 
idol of his own countrymen, Con- 
dillac. M, Lauraguais was alfo at 


, | ae - x 
one time anintimate friend of Vol- 
1802. 
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taire, the abbé Barthelemy, the abbé 
de Cannaye, and many other literats 
of the days that are juft paffed; 
and hence his volume containg 
many amuting anecdote, of thei 
{cholars and philofophers. -—- The 
Letters of M. Ferrand, entitled 
“ L'Efprit de )'Hiftoire, &c.,” and 
defigned as a guide to the ftudies of 
his ton, of whom he was deprived 
at an carly age, contain nothi 
particularly worthy of notice, ‘They 
occupy four volumes oftavo, and are 
refpectably written. —The anony- 
mous ‘ Effais pour fervir d'Intro- 
duétion 4 une Hittoire de la Révo- 
lution Frangaife,” hackneyed as the 
tubjeét has long been, contain never- 
thelefs fome original information s 
they are written with candor and 
liberality; and in examining whether 
the Revolution have produced any 
truly great men, the author con- 
ceives himielf bound to reply in the 
negative. 

Among the chief produ€tions of 
Germany ranging themfelves under 
the clathtication befure us, we may 
mention M.. Rocklitz’s ‘ Verwan- 
dien,” a kind of fentimental and 
moral biography of charaéters, parti- 
cularly interefiing, in two volumes 
o¢ctavo:—a fimilar publication of an 
atiociation of literati, defigned asa 
periodic work, in the lift of the 
writers of which we meet with the 
names of Ktijvei, Knapp, M. and C, 


Sprengel, Vois, and Ws, iti— 

‘* Der Zeitichrift von und tur Un- 

arn,’ a literary, geographic, and 
5 , 


bittoric work, publifhed alfo  peri- 
odicaily by M. Von Schedius, an 
} ungarnan nobleman: — Profetior 
Sorgel’s “ Freymuthige Darnftel- 
lung der Gefchichte des Tages,” a 
periodic work alfo, and which ftill 
continues to give a fair and perfpi- 
cuous ftatement of the political events 
of the day :—and Von Temple's fiath 

Z volume 
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volume of the “ Hiftory of the 
Seven Years War in Germany,” 
which concludes the author’s plan, 
and will long confirm the credit he 
has already obtained. 

The poetry of the year has been 
fo voluminous, that we require an 
entire chapter, inftead of a fingle 
page, to enumerate even the con- 
tents of effufions which may allow- 
ably pretend to excellence. In Ger- 
many, the chief epic productions 
are: ** Athenor,” in fifteen books : 
—“ Siama and Galmay,” in 
two :— Vofs’s Tranflation of the 
liad, and Odyfley, in hexameter 
verfe ; an admirable production, 
which may well rival the partial 
verfion of Burger, and certainly ex- 
cels that of Stolberg :—‘* Des Po- 
farrer's Sohn von Carlo,” by Gram- 
berg, a fentimental and elegant 
poem, in five books. In didaé¢tic 
poetry, M. Tidge has publithed his 
* Urania,” in fix books, containing 
2 fort of religions philofophy more 
fpecious than folid, but truly ad- 
mirable in its. verfification, In 
dramatic poetry, Kotzebue has pre- 
fented to the public, his “ Otavie,” 
and bis * Ravard,’’ both tragedies ; 
and his “ Wirwar,” and ‘* Deutfchen 
Klein Stidler,’’ in the comic line: 
we may alfo notice “ Ariadne,” by 
M. Herder, and “* The Pulfe,’’ by 
Babo. 

The French poetry of the year 
is hardly worth enumerating: we 
have had a vatt ftock of effufions on 
the Peace ; and, like the greater part 
of our Englith attempts, fearcely 
equal either to its merit or duration. 
Bloomftield’s ‘* Farmer's Boy” has 
been tranflated into tolerable French 
verie, under the title of “ Le Valet 
du Fermier :"’ and under that cf 
“ TL Univers” we have — received 
twelve cantos of an epic in prote, 
Nrangely jumbling together philo- 
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fophy and fancy, true religion and 
paganifm.—From Italy, we have 
principally to notice the © Parnaiiy 
degl’ Italiani Viventi,” in fix {mall 
o¢tavo volumes, but which have 
little intrinfic merit to boaft of: and 
one or two of the writers of which, 
and efpecially Pignotti, have already 
paid the debt of nature, and conte. 
quently forfeited all right to the 
title of the work in which they ap- 
pear :— Gli Animali Parlanti,” by 
Giambatifta Cafti, printed at Paris 
in three volumes oéftavo; a moral 
and political apolocue of confiderable 
merit, and which we have for fome 
time expeéted to have feen in our 
own tongue, 

In the ‘* Poefias de Conde de No- 
rona,”’ for which we are indebted to 
Spain, we have received the moft 
valuable collection of any we have 
had to enumerate. ‘There is a rich- 
nefs of fancy, a truth of colour- 
ing, a beauty of verfification, in the 
poetry of this noble Spaniard, which 
have highly entertained us, and have 
promited to revive in his own coun- 
try a real tafte for claflical and ge- 
nuine poetry. We may alfo notice 
that our own tragedy of Hamlet has 
been moderately tran{lated into Spa- 
nifh, by Inarcho Celento 

From America, we have been 
prefented, under the title of ‘© Edwy 
and Elziva,”’ with a puerile and un- 
fuccefstul tragedy, in four acts, 
from the pen of Mr. Ingerfol ; and 
with a volume of ‘* Poems” of in- 
different merit, by Mr. Honey- 
wood. 

The lifis of novels and roman- 
ces have furnifhed us with ‘ Les 
Deux Tartuffes,” ‘“ The Two Tare 


tutis, or Cordelia,” in three volumes 
octavo ; fuccefsfully written, and hap- 
pily interweaving many hiftoric ancc- 
cotes of importance, 
acreeable fancy :— Le Pere et la 
: Fille,” 


} 


wich much 
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Fille,” tranflated from Mrs. Opie’s 
novel, The Father and Daughter: 
and a long lift of others of inferior 
merit, in the French tongue. 

From Germany, we have received 
“ Die launen der Liebe,’ ‘ The 
Whims of Love,’ a work that 
will repay the perufal: the “ Hern 
Lorenz Stark,” of M. Enzel; and 


M. Stampeel’s “ Lodoitka,” both of 


an excellence beyond the common 
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multitude, which we cannot afford 
{pace to enumerate. 

In Spain, we perceive amongft 
others, ‘ Los Viages del Capitan 
Gallivere,” “ The Voyages of Capt. 
Gulliver, into various remote Coun- 
tries,” from the Englith of Dr. 
Switt. The tranflator is Don R, 
M. Efpartal, and he has done the 
dean no injuttice. 


FINTIS, 


ERRATUM. 


Puge 242, 2¢ column, Jie 25, of the prefent literary department, for bihhop of 
Cou epiey, read bil Wp t MS? 


David's. 
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